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March  29/A.-^The  newspapers  have  got  a  vary  affecting  story,  how 
at  Mr.  Mathews's  Entertainment,  a  young  man  in  the  pit  went  into 
a  fit,  when  Mr.  Mathews  personated  the  losing  gamester ;  and  how 
Mr.  Mathews  came  round  and  assisted  to  bring  the  young  man  to ; 
how  he  patted  his  hands,  splashed  his  face,  thumped  his  back,  and 
funked  him  with  burnt  feathers  and  smoking  rag,  and  dosed  him 
with  hartshorn.  All  this  was  beautiful  to  read,  and  the  only  pity 
is  that  it  is  not  quite  true  in  all  its  circumstances.  The  fact  is,  that 
the  young  man  did  not  go  into  tantarums  lat  the  scene  of  the 
gamester,  but  he  fainted,  as  well  he  might,  when  Mr.  Mathews  let 
one  of  his  abominable  puns.  This  did  put  Mathews  into  a  sad 
taking,  for  he  thought  at  first  that  he  had  killed  the  man  outright, 
and  trembled  for  the  consequences — a  Coroner's  Inquest ;  verdict, 
died  of  a  foul  pun ;  deodand,  the  whole  collection  of  Joes !  With 
these  apprehensions  in  his  head  he  made  a  prodigious  fuss  no  doubt, 
and  when  the  young  man  came  to,  the  incident  was  turned  to  the 
advantage  of  Mr.  Mathews's  Entertainment  in  the  manner  described, 
and  converted,  as  has  been  seen,  into  a  very  nice  newspaper  puff. 

—  Since  I  wrote  the  above,  the  following  has  appeared  in  the 
John  Bull  :— 

.  '^  At  the  English  Opera  House,  Mathews  has  been  nearly  killing  a 
man — not  with  work,  but  remorse ;  however  little  those  who  do  not 
yet  know  the  versatility  of  talent  possessed  by  this  m03t  popular 
personage  may  be  inclined  to  credit  his  tragic  powers,  such  is  the 
fact,  that  his  tragic  acting,  in  the  detail  of  the  progressive  misery 
and  madness  of  the  gambler,  is  of  a  nature  not  only  to  melt  the 
softer  sex,    but    to    overwhelm    the    spirits,  and   endanger   the 

EXISTENCE  OF  THE  MALE  PART  OF  THE  AUDIENCE  ! 

******* 

"  There  is  now  a  story  afloat  about  Mathews  (who  if  he  be,  as  he 
has  hitherto  been  called^  the  son  of  Momus,  is  at  least  the  nephew  of 
May,  1826.  B 
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Melpomene!)  which  is  this: — ^they  say  the  principal  offices  decline 
insuring  any  man's  life  without  a  special  clause  prohibiting  him  from 
crossing  the  sea  in  an  open  boat,  or  going  to  visit  Mr.  Mathews's 
bit  of  tragedy — so  powerfully  alfecting  is  it,  that  they  consider  it 
perfectly  perilous  to  existence.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  gentleman 
who  did  faint  was  speedily  recovered  by  care  and  attention,  and  that 
whatever  anxiety  Mathews  might  have  felt  for  his  restoration,  he 
could  not  but  be  flattered  by  so  strong  a  practical  proof  of  his  own 
dramatic  powers." — It  was  the  bad  pun  that  did  it,  nevertheless ;  but 
still,  were  I  Mathews,  it  should  be  the  tragic  scene — and  I  would 
hire  six  strapping  fellows  at  least  to  go  into  hysterics  regularly  every 
night  at  that  scene,  and  then  I  would  not  fail  to  advertise  the  affect- 
ing incidents  in  all  the  newspapers  of  the  next  day. 

SOth, — Lord  Byron  was  either  addicted  to  bamming  people  who 
conversed  with  him  most  wickedly,  or  people  who  conversed  with 
him  are  addicted  to  flamming  most  unmercifully.  A  M.  Coulmann,  a 
Frenchman,  has  published  a  conversation  with  Lord  Byron,  in  the 
manner  of  our  Medwin.  He  deposes  to  his  lordship's  having  filled 
him  full  of  improbable  t^des — (I  love  to  '^  speak  pretty.'* )  Among 
other  rhodomontade  he  makes  Byron  say  of  Cain :  <<  I  composed  it 
when  I  was  drunk.  When  I  read  it  afterwards  I  was  astonished 
myself." — Considering  the  length  of  Cain,  this  must  have  been  a 
pretty  long  debauch,  and  Count  Giuliano  (who  is  described  in  the  light 
of  showman  to  his  lordship)  is  made  to  remark  on  the  anecdote :— - 
*'  Sinpe  that  time  you  see  (shawing  M.  Coulmann  two  decanters  on  the 
table)  that  my  lord  only  drinks  water."  A  part  of  Lord  Byron's  alleged 
conversation  with  MXoulmann  was  carried  on  in  French,  '*  which,  (saya 
Monsieur,)  owing  to  his  peculiar  taurnure  of  thought  and  foreign 
acoent,  acq[uired  a  singular  originality  and  force."  When  the  reader 
b  informed  that  Lord  Byron  was  a  very  indifferent  Frenchman,  he  will 
understand  the  singular  originality  which  the  language  acquired 
from  his  toumure  of  thought  and  foreign  acoent — the  language 
became  quite  another  thing — ^an  original  tongue.  In  a  letter  to  M. 
Coulmann,  Lord  Byron  ia  made  to  return  thanks  for  Mcmsieur's  com* 
positions,  observing,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  thought  him  "  too  young, 
and  probably  too  amioAle^  to  be  an  author !"  Tliat  too  amiable  sounda 
Tery  suspiciously  French. 

ZUL — Many  of  the  orators  at  Bible  Society  Meetings  have  fallen 
into  a  practice  of  entert$iining  their  hearers  with  glaringly  improbable 
fictions,  which  hardly  beseem  the  cause  or  their  vocation.  What 
creature  is  so  besotted  as  to  believe  thia  tale,  narrated  by  the  Rev. 
George  Washington  Phillips,  at  the  Bloomsbury  and  Fancras  Debating 
Society  :-:- 

**A  negro  of  Virginia  had  been  converted,  and  employed  hie  leisure' 
time  in  instructing  his  fellow-^slaves^  His  master  forbad  him,  stating 
that  he  (the  negro)  would  raiae  a  rebellion  in  the  country.  Tha 
negro  persevered  and  was  severely  fiogged.  In  a  short  time  afterwards, 
the  master  returniiig  from  a  jaueney,  observed  a  light  in  the  ncgra's 
cabin,  and  thiaking  he  was  at  his  old  work,  advanced  in  order  to 
cb^stise  him  with  h^  own  haad^  He  foiund  the  negro  at  pvayers,  and 
pra/p^^fof  his  ^M^^tr,  [psetty  idea  !3  w^o  waa  iianediately  himsalf 
converted," 
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This  Iff  certaWy  extremely  dramatic,  and  reminds  one  strongly  of 

the  8«eiic  in  th^  Padbck,  where  Mungo  apostrophises  Don  Jerome 

aside : — 

Mungod — Cvs  yon  faeaf  I,  M  Massa. 

D9n  /«r«m«<^ What's  lliat  you  matter,  you  Uack  fascal  t 

Mungo* — Me  only  My  bleat  yoa  heart  Maate ',  yea  very  good  Maialu 

Don  Jerome  does  not  indeed  go  away  and  report  that  he  found  his 
negro  at  prayers,  blessing  him,  and  commending  his  magisterial 
qualities;  perhaps,  however,  this  incident  in  the  Padlock  is  never- 
theless the  prototype  of  Mr.  G.  W,  Phillips's  affecting  tale. 

31^/. — I  see  in  the  paper  of  to-day,  a  report  of  a  vestry  meeting  at 
Ifidington.  The  pastor  of  this  parish,  Mr.  Daniel  Wilson,  has,  it 
seems,  bred  a  feud  among  his  flock,  ^om  a  vehement  desire  to  pre- 
serve peace  and  orthodoxy.  As  people  are  permitted  no  choice  in 
the  appointments  of  their  parsons  and  vicars,  they  are  ordinarily  glad 
to  exercise  their  own  discretion  in  that  of  an  afternoon  lecturer,  who 
is,  as  it  were,  the  man  of  their  hearts,  while  the  others  are  the  men 
of  their  great  and  small  tithes.  The  good  folks  of  Islington,  anti- 
eipating  the  vacancy  of  the  evening  lectureship,  began  to  cast  about 
for  a  preacher  to  their  liking.  This  alarmed  Mr.  Daniel  Wilson ;  he 
was-  filled  with  fears  of  heterodoxy,  and  absolutely  appalled  (I  use  his 
very  word)  at  the  prospect  of  the  heats  and  animosities  of  a  contested' 
election  in  an  immense  population  like  that  of  Islington.  He  first, 
it  seems,  to  ward  off  these  terrible  evils,  appointed  his  own  curate. 
The  parishioners  did  not  like  the  choice ;  they  wanted  a  lecturer  of 
their  own  election.  In  this  case,  said  Mr.  Daniel  Wilson,  I  will  give 
them  that  which  must  please  them — ^I  will  give  them  a  treat — I  will  give 
them  some  more  of  myself — I  will  be  the  afternoon  lecturer.  This 
was  kind,  but  not  satisfactory,  i  copy  Mr.  Wilson's '  address  to  his 
parishioners.  One  cannot  but  smile  at  the  dire  apprehensions,  and 
proportionately  big  words  called  forth  by  this  occasion.  Islington 
seems  on  the  brink  of  a  frightful  revolution,  and  one  trembles  at  the 
hidden  dangers  which  threaten  this  ^*  vast,"  "  most  Important/'  and 
•*  affectionate!^  parish. 

"TO  TliB  PARISHIONB&S  OF  ST.  BCARY'S,  ISLINGTOir, 

*'  Barrubury  Park,  Fi^tary  4th,  18t6. 

'*  My  dear  Parishioners : — A  premature  canvass  having  unhappily 
been  commenced  for  the  oi&ce  of  afternoon  lecturer,  in  the  event  of  a 
vacancy,  (which  I  consider  very  improbable,)  my  attention  has  been 
anxiously  directed  t.o  the  preservation  of  peace,  if  it  be  possible,  in 
this  vast  parish,  I  have  really  felt  appalled,  in  common  with 
many  of  the  best  friends  to  good  order  and  religion  in  the  parish^ 
at  ihe  prospect  of  those  heats  and  animosities  which  unavoidably 
attend  contested  elections  in  an  immense  population  like  our'Sy  and 
which  are  peculiarly  to  be  deprecated  in  a  cajse  where  the  ministry  of 
the  gospel  of  peace  is  concerned. 

'^  At  one  time  I  had  flattered  myself  that  my  honest  efforts  to  this 
end  might  have  been  completely  successful.  But  as  it  has  been  re-^ 
presented  to  me  that  they  have  failed  of  producing  the  desired  result, 
and  timt  att  the  (Accumulated  evils  of  an  election  may  be  too  surely 

B2 
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anticipated^  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  consider  whether  any 
measure  could  he  adopted  to  appease  the  dissensions  already  arising 
hetween  my  affectionate  parishioners,  and  to  prevent  in  future  the  re- 
currence of  such  serious,  and  in  many  respects  irremediahle  conflicts. 

"  I  have,  therefore,  upon  the  hest  deliberation  I  have  been  able  to 
give  the  subject,  determined  that,  whenever  the  vacancy  may  occur, 
(which,  I  repeat,  is  far  from  probable,)  I  will  take  upon  myself  to 
provide  for  the  afternoon  duty.  In  this  way  the  calamities  attendant 
upon  occasions  like  the  present  will  be  avoided ;  whilst  my  making 
myself  responsible  for  the  whole  charge  of  the  service,  which  is  now 
performed  by  the  afternoon  lecturer  at  the  cost  of  the  parishioners, 
will  be  some  proof,  as  I  hope,  that  /  have  no  motive  upon  earth  in 
this  proceeding  but  to  consult  the  tranquillity  and  welfare  of 
the  most  important  and  affectionate  parish  which  is  entrusted  to 
my  care, 

"  I  cannot  venture  to  flatter  myself  that  any  measure  adopted  at 
such  a  moment  as  the  present,  can  be  in  the  first  instance  entirely 
satisfactory  to  all  my  parishioners ;  but  I  cast  myself  unreservedly, 
as  to  this,  upon  their  good  sense,  their  reflection,  their  piety,  and 
their  kind  feelings  towards  myself,  which  have  never  as  yet  failed  nie, 
and  which,  I  trust,  I  may  rely  upon  without  pre^umption  now,  in  this 
my  most  sincere,  anwious,  and  disinterested  endeavour  to  serve 
them, 

"  J  need  scarcely  add,  that  I  most  earnestly  entreat  the  prayers  of 
all  my  parishioners  to  Almighty  God,  the  fountain  of  mercy,  to  grant 
that  blessing  to  this  and  all  my  designs  for  their,  good,  upon  which 
the  permanent  peace  and  happiness.of  our  sacred  connexion  entirely 
depend. — J  am,  my  dear  parishioners, 

"  Your  most  affectionate  friend  and  servant, 

"  Daniel  Wilsoi^,  Vicar/' 

April  \st, — The  Chancellor  has  at  last  filled  up  the  vacant 
masterships.  It  is  said  that  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind  as  to 
the  second  appointment  (Peel's  brother-in-law  was  a  dead  tl\Jng)  till 
he  had  ascertained  against  which  candidate  public  opinion  ran 
strongest,  and  then  he  decided  according  to  the  rule  of  contraries : 
without  this  stimulus,  even  the  Duke  of  York,  who  backed  the  winner, 
might  have  failed.  By  the  bye,  Mr.  Thomas  Hamilton,  speaking  of 
masters,  tells  the  Chancery  Commissioners  that  "  they  ought  to  have  a 
great  deal  more  authority  than  they  assume  at  present;  that  is, 
provided  no  persons  are  appointed  masters  but  those  who  have  had 
great  practice  and  experience  in  the  Court  of  Chancery.'*  The  sly 
rogue ;  but  it  wasn't  fair  to  hit  so  hard  when  he  knew  that  he  was 
only  examined  in  play.     Captain  Cross  was  not  called  as  a  witness. 

—  Mr.  Seymour,  the  serjeant-at-arms,  a  cousin  of  the  Marquis 
of  Hertford,  has  3*.  per  day  wages,  and  2*.  6«?.  per  day  board  wage^, 
How  very  cheap!  considering  the  dignity  of  the  ofiice,  for  we  are 
told — ^**  That  a  serjeant-at-arms  may  apprehend  or  attack  any  subject 
of  the  king's,  or  other,  whatsoever  he  be^  remaining  in  the  four  seas 
of  England,  or  any  part  thereof,  be  it  any  house,  castle,  or  fort, 
that  will  be  broken  to  make  his  arrest,  may  raze  and  beat  down  to 
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the  ground."  Oh,  Sir  Francis  Burdett!  are  you  not  very  imich 
ohliged  to  Mr.  Cobnan  for  getting  in  at  your  kitchen  window  instead 
of  palling  your  house  about  your  ears  ?  "  For  the  Serjeant's  arrest  is 
of  more  high  nature  than  any  other  can  be,  and  therefore,  the 
serjeant-at-arms  is  commonly  called  the  valorous  force  of  a  king's 
errand  in  the  execution  of  justice ;  **  only  sometimes  the  valorous 
force  of  the  Life  Guards  is  found  more  effective.  But  what  can  we 
expect  for  3*.  a  day  wages  and  2«.  6rf.  a  day  board  wages ;  really  the 
Marquis  of  Hertford  should  provide  better  for  his  relations — ^but 
perhaps  there  are  perquisites. 

8M. — ^The  watermen  have  put  forth  this  modest  suggestion  in  the 
•newspapers:—*^  An  application  is  about  to  be  made  to  Parliament  in 
behalf  of  the  Thames  watermen,  a  body  of  people,  whose  condition 
has  been  rapidly  deteriorating  for  many  years  past.  Its  object  is  to 
prevent  the  boat-builders  from  letting  out  boats,  unless  manned  by 
watermen  free  of  the  river.  The  watermen  have  powerful  claims  on 
the  protection  of  the  country.  During  Ihe  last  war  14,800  of  them 
contributed  to  our  naval  force ;  and  in  the  event  of  hostilities  with  any 
foreign  power,  6000  are  compelled  to  enter  at  once  into  the  service 
of  the  state." 

There  is  a  reasonableness,  modesty,  and  moderation  in  this  appli- 
cation, which  cannot  fail  to  recommend  it  to  Parliament.  The  object 
of  it  is  merely  to  gi\^ft  to  the  watermen  the  exclusive  possession  of  the 
river.  Many  thousand  persons,  distinguished  by  the  odious  appel- 
lation of  Cockneys,  wretches  who  live  in  close,  smoky  districts,  and 
breathe  a  foul  atmosphere,  are  in  the  habit  of  snatching  a  little  sweet 
air  and  wholesome  exercise  on  the  Thames,  which  they  navigate,  after 
a  more  or  less  clumsy  sort,  in  boats,  let  out  at  a  very  moderate  rate 
by  the  boat-builders.  All  that  the  watei-men  ask,  is  that  Parliament 
will  be  so  good  as  not  to  suffer  these  or  any  other  persons  to  go  on  the 
river  in  hired  boats  unless  they  take  watermen  with  them.  The 
gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons  will  of  course  see  nothing  unrea- 
sonable in  this  request.  They  will  perceive  no  hardship  whatever  in 
legislating  that  ^oor  devils  of  Cockneys  shall  be  compelled  to  pay  a 
waterman  or  watermen  for  taking  care  of  them  if  they  hire  a  boat 
for  an  hour's  air  on  the  river.  Mr.  Noodle  will  get  up,  and  approve 
highly  of  the  object  and  tendency  of  the  bill.  He  will  extol  the 
Thames  watermen,  and  not  fail  to  call  them  a  nursery  of  seamen ; 
and  he  will  remark  how  desirable  it  will  be  to  improve  their  condition 
by  the  same  measure  that  tends  to  secure  the  safety  of  the  public. 
He  will  draw  a  dismal  picture  of  tie  accidents  which  happen  to 
unskilful  persons  who  go  on  the  river  in  hired  boats  without  watermen, 
and  he  will  infallibly  remind  the  House  how  a  gentleman  was  drowned, 
not  many  years  ago,  in  Chelsea  Reach,  and  how  two  lads  were  upset 
last  Sunday,  and  how  they  would  have  been  lost  if  they  had  not  pro- 
videntially been  saved.  Mr.  Noodle  will  then  return  to  the  watermen, 
and  lament  that  their  condition  has  been  "  rapidly  deteriorating  for 
many  years  past,"  partly  owing  to  the  bridges,  but  more  especially  to 
the  too  great  moderation  and  civility  of  the  watermen.  These  good 
qualities  having,  strange  to  say,  operated  so  hurtfully  to  these 
wdrtliies,  that  a  man  who  knows  what  they  arc,  will  at  any  time 
rather  walk  a  mile  round  than  come  in  contact  with  one  of  them. 
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Then  Mr.  Noodle  will  call  them  a  nursery  of  sailors,  and  no  navikl 
officer  will  take  the  trouble  to  get  up  and  explain  that  Thames 
watermen  do  not  make  better  seamen  than  tinkers  and  tailors ;  thai; 
they  are  entered  on  the  ships'  books  as  landsmen,  and  ordinarily  do 
duty  in  the  waist,  and  arc  consequently  entitled  to  no  favour  on  tho 
score  of  nautical  skill.  What  skill,  indeed,  could  they  be  expected 
to  possess  beyond  feathering  their  oars  trimly  on  smo(M;h  water,  and 
sailing  their  wherries  right  before  the  wind? — fine  accomplishments 
for  able  sailors !  However,  nobody  will  take  the  trouble  to  state  these 
facts,  and  nobody  will  think  it  worth  wlule  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 
•behalf  of  the  Cockneys,  who  are  about  to  be  forbidden  the  amusement 
and  healthy  exercise  of  rowing — ^rowing,  I  mean,  as  Cockneys  do  row, 
clumsily  enough,  but  satisfactorily  to  themselves.  Thus  the  bill  will 
pass  without  opposition,  and  thousands  of  smoke-dried  citiaens,  and 
unwashed  artisans,  (as  it  is  the  decent  fashion  to  call  them  when  it  i« 
intended  to  wrong  them,)  will  be  excluded  from  a  healthful  and  a 
harmless  enjoyment,  in  order  that  a  class  may  be  put  in  the  possession 
of  a  monopoly.  The  next  application  to  Parliament  will  be  on  the 
behalf  of  the  coachmen,  a  body  of  people  whose  condition  is  not  so 
good  as  they  would  desire  it  to  be.  Its  object  will  be  to  prevent  the 
stable-keepers  A'om  letting  out  gigs,  tilburys,  stanhopes,  &c.,  unless 
driven  by  coachmen.  The  coachmen  have  powerful  claims  on  the 
protection  of  the  country. 

9th, — ^An  error  of  the  press  in  the  Morning  Chronicle  has  given 
occasion  for  this  smart  commentary  in  the  John  Bull.  Seeing  the 
melancholy  way  into  which  this  loyal  journal  is  falling,  humanity 
forbids  that  we  should  regret  the  mistake  which  has  enlivened  it  :— 

*^  That  Mathews  is  highly  gifted  we  never  doubted ;  but  a  paragraph 
which  appears  in  the  Qhronicle  of  Friday  has  publicly,  and,  as  it 
should  seem,  officially  stamped  him  the  possessor  of  a  quality  which 
our  late  worthy  and  excellent  friend,  Sir  Boyle  Roche,  believed  to  be 
exclusivelv  attributable  to  birds. 

"  The  Chronicle  says : — 

'  To  show  tlie  good  feeling  that  exists  between  Medhews  and 
Yates,  Mathews  was  at  the  Adelphi  Theatre  on  the  first  night  of  the 
new  entertainment,  and  appeared  highly  delighted  with  it.' 

'<  Nothing  can  be  more  decidedly  convincing  than  this  statement :  for 
as  we  most  assuredly  were  highly  delighted^ with  Mr.  Mathews'^ 
entertainment  at  the  Z/yceum  on  the  same  evening,  no  doubt  can 
remain  of  the  power  of  the  talented  son  of  Momus  to  be  in  two  places 
at  once." 

For  Mathews  read  Mrs.  Mathews,  and  the  riddle  is  explained. 
The  fact  is,  that  Mrs.  Mathews  took  so  lively  an  interest  in  the  success 
of  Mr.  Yates  that  she  went  to  the  Adelphi  on  the  first  night  of  his 
performance  in  the  amiable  hope  of  witnessing  his  triumph,  and  so 
delighted  was  she  with  it,  that  her  extreme  satisfaction  showed  itself 
in  that  shape  of  joy  which  outwardly  resembles  grief — ^almost  tears  of 
pleasure. 

ISth. — ^It  has  been  stated  in  the  Westminster  Review  that  the  king 
gave  Sheridan  4000/.  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  him  into  Parliament, 
and  that  Sheridan,  after  having  broken  off  the  treaty  for  a  seat  for 
WoottOB-Basset,  applied  the  money  to  his  private  uses,  as  he  was 
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varraii4«4  to  do  by  the  f»ermiB»teB  of  the  doaot.  In  the  last  Iratiber 
of  the  Quarterly  this  latter  eircutnttaacc  of  the  pen&ifisimi  is  affirmed 
to  be  entirely  without  foundation.  There  are  many  persons,  hotrever, 
(Lord  Moira,  I  believe,  among  the  number,)  who  give  the  Westminster 
▼ersioB  of  the  story.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  for  the  honoor  of  both  parties 
eonoenied,that  the  Quarterly's  is  the  incorrect  account  of  the  matter ; 
for  if  we  are  to  believe  the  Quarterly,  his  majesty  is  deprived  of  all 
the  merit  which  has  been  ascribed  to  him  for  his  conduct  in  this 
transaction.  If  he  gave  the  money  to  Sheridan  for  the  one  purpose 
cmly,  of  bringing  him  into  Parliament,  there  was  no  generosity  in  the 
case,  for  the  prince  needed  Sheridan's  services  in  the  House,  and  would 
by  thete  means  have  had  them — there  was  a  quid  pro  quo.  The  other 
version  gives  us  to  believe  that  the  prince  presented  the  money  to 
Sheridan  with  the  design  not  exclusively  of  purchasing  a  Parlia-^ 
mentary  suf^port,  but  of  promoting  his  friend's  views,  and  on  the 
understanding  indeed  that  Siieridan  would  apply  the  means  placed  at 
his  command  to  the  object  which  he  was  supposed  to  have  most  at 
hear^— a  seat  in  the  House,  but  without  any  stipulation  that  the 
money  should  be  applied  to  that  object  only. 

Whije  I  am  on  tlAs  subject  I  think  it  right  to  note  another  instance^ 
which  has  never  been  made  public,  of  the  king's  kindness  to  the 
Sheridansi  Tom  Sheridan  stood  for  Liskeard,  and  incurred  debts  to 
the  amount  of  13  or  1400/.,  which  neither,  he  nor  his  father^ 
who  startied  him,  was  in  a  condition  to  discharge.  The  prince 
hearing  tikat  Tom  Sheridan  was  pressed  for  the  money,  desir^  one 
of  his  confidential  friends  to  write  to  Mr.  Charles  Carpenter,  of  Made- 
tenham,  in  Cornwall,  the  principal  creditor,  stating  that  the  prince 
felt  much  pain  at  the  idea  of  the  Sheridans  being  inconvenienced, 
and  proposing,  that  as  his  Royal  Highness  could  not  at  that  moment 
pay  down  the  money  neqnired,  Mr.  Charles  Carpenter  should  arrange 
matters,  and  receive  «i  annuity  of  one  hundred  pounds  a-year  for 
the  amount.  To  this  Mr.  Carpenter  readily  consented  j  and  he  receives 
the  annuity  to  this  day.  Doubtless  some  Quarterly  Reviewer  will,  by 
an  off«-hMid  assertion,  endeavour  to  deprive  the  king  of  the  merit  of 
this  act  of  kindness,  which  was  the  more  praiseworthy,  as,  at  the 
time,  money  was  by  no  means- plentiful  at  Carlton  house. 

-—  Went  to  the  Royal  Institution  to  see  Doctor  Granville's  dis- 
eecMon  of  his  old  mammy,,  aged  three  thousand  years,  (errors  ex- 
cepted.) Saw  a  tray  full  of  bones  covered  with  a  substance  like  black 
leather,.and  had  no  idea  that  the  subject  would  turn  out  a  beauty, 
but  so  the  learned  Doctor  proved  it.  He  has  demonstrated,  at 
different .  times  and  places,  that' this,  his  mummy,  had  had  a  large 
family — that  she  was  an  Egyptian  lady  of  quality,  of  agreeable  manners, 
with  a  remarkably  fine  ear  for  music,  and  a  good  finger  for  the  piano- 
forte— that  she  was  the  very  pearl  of  beauty — and  that,  indeed, 
two  peas  were  not  more  like  each  other  thftn  this  mummy  and 
the  Venus  de  Medicis.  She  died,  according  to  the  Doctor,  aged 
fifty  exactly.  He  could  tell  us,  if  he  liked,  at  what  o'clock,  of  the 
Bight  or  morning ;  many  more  particulars  the  learned  Doctor  could 
have  given  about  her,  but,  fearful  of  fatiguing  the  audience,  he  re- 
served them,  I  am  told,  for  ibm  memoirs  of  his  mummy,  which  he  is 
aJbout  to  publish,  and  in  which,  by  the  mere  force  of  science^  he  wiU 
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penetrate  into  her  birth,  parentage,  education,  habits,  manners,  con- 
Tersation,  and  adventures.  I  should  not  have  omitted  to  mention, 
that  Doctor  Granville  has  discovered  the  complaint  of  which  his 
mummy  died,  and  says  that  **  she  must  of  suffered  a  great  dc41,  poor 
thing ! "  In  the  memoirs  he  will  find  out  the  remedies  that  she  took 
for  the  disease,  which  happens  to  come  under  the  Doctor's  line  of 
practice. 

—  Major  Denham,  the  African  traveller,  says,  to  the  especial  honour 
and  glory  of  Old  England,  that  ^'  the  roof  of  the  English  consul  at 
Tripoli  always  affords  a  sanctuary  to  the  perpetrator  of  any  crime, 
not  even  excepting  murder,''  and  he  tells  a  story  that  one  day  *'  he  met 
with  a  poor  wretch  whom  they  were  dragging  along  to  the  place  of 
punishment,  when  a  child  and  servant  of  Dr.  Dickson  ^ere  passing ; 
the  criminal,  slipping  from  his  guards,  snatched  up  the  child  in  his  arms, 
and  halted  boldly  before  his  pursuers."  Upon  this  the  Quarterly 
Review  is  in  ecstasies,  and  sublimates  the  matter  thus : — "  The  talis- 
man was  sufficiently  powerful ;  the  emblems  of  innocence  protected 
the  guilty,  and  the  culprit  walked  on  uninterrupted,  triumphing  in  the 
protection  of  the  British  flag  /"  The  British  clout  is  surely  more 
germain  to  the  business  in  hand.  Dr.  Dickson's  child  I  take  it  carried 
no  flag  unless  perad venture  one  of  abomination,  which  of  a  truth  I 
have  more  than  once  observed  to  be  very«  powerful  about  the  nether 
persons  of  small  brats.  For  my  part  I  am  not  surprised  that  the  Moors 
refrained  from.meddling  with  a  knave  under  cover  of  this  ^^  talisman^' 
as  the  Quarterly  Review  will  have  it.  I  would  not  come  within  the 
whiff  and  wind  of  one  of  them  for  a  trifle,  much  less  for  the  love  of 
justice. 

—  Those  supereminently  virtuous  gentlemen  and  furious  chastisers 
of  frailty,  Mr.  Alderman  Wood  and  Mr.  Butterworth,  will  read  the 
subjoined  anecdote  of  the  doings  of  the  Sultan  of  Bornou  with  envy 
and  admiration.  It  must  absolutely  set  them  longing,  and  cause  their 
modest  mouths  to  water. 

"  The  gates  of  the  town  [fancy  them  the  gates  of  Temple  Bar]  were 
kept  shut  at  daylight  one  morning,  and  his  emissaries  dispatched, 
who  bound  and  brought  before  him  sixty  women  who  had  a  had  repu- 
tation ;  five  were  sentenced  to  be  hanged  in  the  public  market,  and 
four  to  be  flogged ;  which  latter  punishment  was  inflicted  with  such 
severity,  that  two  expired  under  the  lash.  [This  beats  the  virtuous 
mayoralty.]  Those  who  were  doomed  to  death,. after  being  dragged, 
with  their  heads  shaven,  round  the  market  on  a  public  day,  with  a 
rope  round  their  necks,  were  then  strangled,  and  thrown,  by  twos,  into 
a  hole  previously  prepared,  in  the  most  barbarous  manner." — African 
Discoveries, 

Are  not  these  nice  doings,  friends  Wood  and  Butterworth  ? 

I4th, — ^The  conduct  of  the  Reverend  Showmen  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  has  been  agai^^brought  before  Parliament.  ,  These  gentlemen 
certainly  are  very  unfortunate:  in  general  a  man  of  any  description  of 
character  has  only  to  get  himself  complained  of  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  some  twenty  honourable  members  will  rise  to  vouch 
for  his  honour,  himianity,  integrity,  veracity,  or  any  other  good  quality 
he  may  stand  in  need  of ;  but  the  poor  dean  and  chapter  are  left  to 
shift  for  themselves — ^no  one  has  a  good  word  to  throw  away  upon  them. 
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Hame's  first  motion  last  nigbt  was  only  lost  by  a  majority  of  sixteen 
out  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight,  though  Mr.  Peel  strenuously 
opposed  it :  this  was  all  but  a  triumph.  Peel  and  Canning  felt  it  so, 
and  begged  hard,  on  the  second  question,  to  be  allowed  time  to-  back 
out  handsomely ;  but  Hume  and  Denman,  with  the  usual  want  of  taste 
attributable  to  their  party,  blustered  to  a  division,  and  were  beat  for 
their  pains  by  a  majority  of  thirty-one,  though  their  adyersaries 
admitted  the  second  to  be  less  objectionable  than  the  first  motion. 
These  gentlemen  have  several  things  to  learn :  among  others  let  them 
remember  the  military  maxim — *^  build  a  bridge  of  gold  for  a  retreating 
enemy.'*  Peel  and  Canning  will  come  right  yet ;  but  you  must  give 
them  time  to  turn  gracefully— a  minister  of  State  must  not  rat  like  a 
chief  justice  of  Chester. 

—  Tlie  world  will  have  it  that  we  are  a  very  melancholy  people, 
but  if  we  are  sad  when  others  would  be  merry,  it  should  be  observed  on 
the  other  hand  that  we  are  merry  when  others  would  be  sad.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  Westminster  Dairy  Company  yesterday,  it  appeared 
that  their  affairs  were  in  a  desperate  way ;  and  among  other  ugly 
circumstances  it  came  out  that  1890/.  had  been  paid  for  property  not 
worth  as  many  pence ;  how  wbs  this  intimation  received  by  the  undone 
shareholders,  the  miserable  milkmen  ? — ^see : 

"  A  shareholder  enquired  how  much  had  been  paid  for  the  company's 
station  at  Westminster ;  he  understood  there  was  1890/.  paid  for  it, 
and  he  was  given  to  understand  it  was  not  worth  eighteen  pence. 
(^Roars  of  laughter!)  The  chairman  admitted  such  to  be  the  fact." 
— Times, 

One  would  have  thought  that  the  "  Roars"  without  the  addition 
"  of  laughter/'  would  have  been  more  natural  and  befitting  both  the 
national  character  and  the  occasion ;  but  we  are  a  paradoxical  people, 
and  like  Croaker  in  the  play,  are  apt  to  make  merry  on  melancholy 
subjects.  It  should  be  considered,  however,  that  these  milkmen  were 
dry  dogs. 

—  It  is  curious  to  see  how  the  newspapers  get  hold  of  a  hacknied 
story  about  two  years  after  its  date,  and  then  blunder  in  telling  it. 
Last  month  dome  morning  paper  stumbled  on  this  anecdote : — 

"  BossiNi  AND  THE  DuKE  ot  WELLINGTON. — ^At  a  couversazione  at 
the  Marchioness  of  S.'s,  Rossini  observed  LfOdy  L.  leaning  on  the  arm 
of  the  '^  great  Captain  of  the  age,  upon  which  he  placed  himself  on 
the  other  side  of  her  ladyship,  and  said  that  her  situation  was  a  most 
happy  one,  she  being  then  between  the  two  greatest  men  in  Europe ! ! ! 
It  is  said  the  Duke  of  Wellington  thought  it  no  joke." 

The  real  version  of  the  story,  which  was  told  in  .every  drawing  and 
dining-room  two  years  ago,  till  one  was  sick  of  hearing  it,  was  this : — 
Countess  San  Antonio,  having  Rossini's  arm,  beckoned  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  to  her  side,  and  put  her  disengaged  arm  through  his, 
observing  that  she  was  then  between  the  two  greatest  men  in  Europe. 
Rossini  has  already  vanity  enough  to  answer  for,  and  it  is  too  bad  to 
charge  him  with  what  is  not  fairly  imputable.  But  the  newspapers 
err  through  sheer  ignorance ;  they  know  no  better,  poor  things ;  a 
Btory  never  reaches  them  till  it  has  been  knocked  out  of  all  shape,  and 
they  can  only  give  it  as  it  is  given  to  them.  I  should  not  have  thought 
it  worth  while  indeed  to  notice  the  above  quoted  blunder,  had  not  a 
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contemporaiy  monthly  periodical  cited  it,  and  made  it  the  text  of  a 
grave  commeatary. 

•-^  It  generally  happens  that  an  author  does  not  profit  by  las  best 
work.  He  makes  his  fame  from  his  besft  work,  and  his  mosey  of  inferior 
productions,  which  sell  well  from  the  reputation  of  the  first.  This  it 
Weber's  case.  The  Freisehutz  was  his  first  successfal  work,  and  the 
Freischutz  he  made  over  to  a  creditor  in  discharge  of  an  inconuderable 
debt.  This  circumstance  renders  the  popularity  of  the  Freischutz  far 
from  acceptable  to  him,  as  it  galls  him  to  think  that  the  cormoraat  of 
a  creditor  has  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  his  happiest  labour.  Kvery 
admired  note  that  he  hears  of  the  music  reminds  him  of  his  bad 
bargain,  and  all  the  praise  bestowed  on  it  awakens  angry  regrets  for 
the  still  sweeter  profits.  It  is  certainly  pleasant  for  a  man  who  has 
sold  a  property  at  a  thousuidth  part  of  its  price,  to  h^etr  the  merit  of 
it  incessantly  extolled  and  exaggerated* 

I6th^ — The  magistrates  of  Cambridge  are  very  busy,  not  in  teaching 
young  gentlemen  the  value  of  sines  and  co^nes,  circles  and  triangles^ 
but  in  preparing  for  the  general  election.  I  have  just  seen  a  pamphlet, 
the  joint  labour  of  two  Reverend  canvassers — John  Lamb,  Master  of 
Corpus,  and  T.  S.  Henslow,  Professor  of  Botany-^calling  on  the  resident 
members  of  the  university,  and  the  candidates  for  its  representation^ 
to  discontinue  the  practice  of  paying  the  expenses  of  the  out-voters, 
which,  being  put  into  plain  English,  I  take  it,  means  this  :-^^<<  We  like 
to  have  things  our  own  way,  nice  and  snug,  like  a  combinatioB-room^ 
conclave,  or  the  town  corporation ;  members  then  know  to  whom  they 
are  obliged,  and  where  to  show  their  gratitude ;  out-voters  only  make 
a  confusion.  Besides,  miracles  have  ceased,  and  though  Palmerston, 
Copley,  Gottlburn,  and  Bankes  may  have  a  few  little  loaves  and  some 
small  fishes  to  divide  amongst  U8>  yet  what  is  that  among  so  many  ? 
Not  to  say  a  word  about  the  folly  of  throwing  away  upon  publicans 
and  post-boys  the  money  which  imght  be  so  much  better  applied."  Is 
not  this  the  truth  most  gentle  Lamb  1  is  not  this  the  fact  most  accurate 
Professor? 

Bankes  demurs :  he  koows  the  value  of  the  country  clergy,  who« 
living  in  holes  and  comers,  poring  over  Fox's  Martyrs,  fancy  that  the 
scarlet  lady  with  the  ugly  name  is  coming  over  in  the  steam-boat.  Fury, 
O'Coonell,  Master^  to  bum  them  all  at  Smithfield* 

Copley  too  backs  out-*— lawyers  will  not  travel  graiis,  aad  though  the 
Chancellor  in  posse  has  a  pretty  eimsiderable  particular  proportion  of 
black  roses  among  his  suppcHrte^s^  he  cMmot  yet  afford  to  part  with  his 
three-tailed  ad^nocates. 

I  had  almost  forgotten  the  best  part  of  the  joke : — 

"  It  is  not  very  likely/*  says  the  pamphlet  referred  to,  "  that  th% 
university  Will  possess  another  opportunity,  [^eheul']  equally  convenienl 
wit;h  the  pvesont.  for  agi4iatkig  the  question.  The  electioa  is  in  all 
probability  still  distant,  and  it  ttqmrefi  only  an  unanimous  and  explicit 
declaration  from  tlte  candtde4;es  themselves  to  put  a  stop  to  a  practice, 
which  bids  fakr  to  reduce  the  onoe  honourable  distinction,  of  the 
representation  of  the  university  to  ike  level  o/a  seat  in  any  commim 
boroMgh" 

Tlie  honour  of  representing  the  Univerpity  of  Cambridge !  which 
turned  from  Pitt   to  Petty,  from  Petty  to  Gibb8>  from  Euston  to 
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Palmerstoo,  as  th^  wind  of  the  day  tnnied  the  politrcal  weathercock. 
The  seat,  it  is  true,  is  a  dear  one,  and  the  bait  for  clerical  gndgeons 
somewhat  scarce:  he  must  angle  with  iMshoprics  and  preb^ds,  who 
expects  success  on  the  hanks  of  Cam.  It  is  the  same  on  the  Isis ; 
hut  they  do  the  thing  more  discreetly. 

19^A.*^I  hear  with  regret  that  Mr.  Lambton  is  on  the  point  of 
leaving  England  for  some  time,  his  health  requiring  a  change  of  climate. 
:Now  that  we  are  about  to  lose  this  gentleman,  we  remember  only  his 
claims  on  our  respect,  his  talents^  his  manly  assertion  of  popular  rights, 
his  private  worth ;  and  we  forget  his  failings,  or  remember  them  only 
to  remember  their  insignificance,  for  the  greatest  of  thein  was  but  too 
aristocratical  a  bearing.  It  does  repent  me  at  this  moment  that  in  a  former 
diary  I  noted  an  idle  story,  the  gossip  of  the  day,  which  described  Mr. 
Lambton  as  engaged  in  a  traffic  to  which  both  his  fortunes  and  his 
just  sense  of  honour  render  him  superior.  I  told  this  story  merely  as 
a  story  current  about  town — an  on  dity  for  the  sake  of  the  fun  of  it, 
and  without  in  any  measure  vouching  for  its  truth.  I  have  since  learned 
that  it  was  entirely  unfounded,  and  I  take  the  first  opportunity  of 
contradicting  it  for  the  sake  of  justice.  And  here  I  will  inculcate  on 
my  readers  that  we  diarists  must  be  allowed  a  great  latitude ;  we 
must  note  the  tale  of  to-day  to-day,  and  if  it  prove  false  to-morrow, 
for  to-morrow  is  the  contradiction  of  it.  When  we  tell  a  tale  of  our 
own  knowledge,  or  on  the  assurance  of  authority,  be  it  observed  more- 
over, you  may  take  our  words  for  a  thousand  pounds;  but  when  we 
premise  that  we  vouch  not  for  its  truthy  you  should  receive  it  €»m 
grano  salts,  (which,  being  translated,  signifies  a  scruple  of  doubt,)  give 
It  welcome  as  a  joke,  laugh  at  it  by  all  means  immoderately,  and  make 
merry  with  it  to  your  heart's  content ;  but  do  not  too  implicitly  believe 
it,  ai^d  discredit  it  altogether  if  it  carries  the  slightest  stain  or  reproach 
to  the  character  of  a  worthy  man. 

—  Some  strictures  have  been  passed  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  new  courts,  more  Especially  on  the  new  Court  of  Chancery,  which 
has  been  so  contrived  as  curiously  to  combine  ugliness  and  inutility. 
All  the  defects  of  the  old  court  have,  it  is  said,  been  copied  with 
felicitous  exactitude  in  the  new  one.  I  think  we  should  scarcely  blame 
the  architect  for  this ;  he  did  but  study  the  genius  of  the  place,  and 
make  the  court  typical  of  its  practice.  He  avoided  innovation,  he  did 
not  depart  from  the  old  way,  he  steadily  cleaved  to  the  patteiii  which 
our  ancestors  in  their  wisdom  had  devised,  and  handed  down  to  us ; 
he  perpetuated  every  thing  that  was  clumsy  and  inconvenient,  because 
he  found  it  in  the  precedent.  Miss  Edgeworth  in  her  excellent  book, 
Harry  and  Lucy,  tells  a  story  of  a  lady  who  sent  a  pattern  for  a  com- 
plete service  of  china  to  China.  The  Chinese  are  as  much  addicted 
to  precedent  as  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  unfortunately  it  happened 
that  there  was  a  crack  in  the  pattern-plate,  the  fiaw  was  exactly 
copied,  and  a  beautiful  and  costly  service  of  cracked  ^plates  was  sent 
over  to  England.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Chinese  artist,  when  he 
observed  the  #aw,  quoted  many  wise  saws  about  standing  in  the  old 
way,  and  argued  that  there  was  some  reasonrfor  the  crack  in  the  plate, 
as  every  thing  that  is  is  right ;  ergo,  an  eidstiug  crack  in  china  is  right, 
and  when  detected  in  a  pattern  it  should  not  fail  to  be  prese^-vcd  in 
the  copy,  for  to  do  other  were  to  innovate,    ^uch  like  this  Chinese 
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artist  has  the  architect  of  the  new  courts  proceeded,  bat  he  stands 
excused  on  many  scores.  The  two  worst  things  in  this  country  are  our 
law  and  our  architecture,* — 

Ah  sure  a  pair  were  never  seen 
So  justly  formed  to  meet  by  nature. 

They  seem  as  much  made  for  each  other  as  little  Isaac  and  the 
Duenna,  the  one  so  roguish  and  absurd,  the  other  so  loathsomely  ug]y. 
They  are  proper  and  fit  curses  for  each  other :  the  law  is  worthy  of 
being  enshrined  by  our  architects,  and  our  architects  alone,  of  all  men 
on  God's  beautiful  earth,  are  worthy  of  being  tormented  by  the  law. 
Actually  I  would  not  pity  an  architect — Nash,  Soane,  or  Wyattt?i7/e, 
who  should,  like  Mr.  Tayler,  (see  the  K.  B.  reports,)  be  convicted 
without  trial  on  demurrer,  and  declared  guilty  of  a  particular  act, 
not  because  it  was  proved  that  he  had  committed  that  act,  but  because 
a  pleader  had  written  one  unmeaning  word  where  he  ought  to  have 
written  two  unmeaning  words.  This  state  of  the  law  is  fit  for  archi- 
tects and  architects  only,  and  when  it  is  {gnended  I  trust  that  Parliament 
will  in  its  wisdom  and  justice  see  the  propriety  of  leaving  these  tormenters 
of  our  eyes  under  the  rod  of  the  choicest  abuses  of  the  law.  The 
architects  and  the  law  being  such  as  they  are,  it  is  perfectly  consistent 
that  the  law  courts  should  be  built  in  such  a  style  as  to  make  them 
typical  of  their  business.  They  should,  in  the  first  place  be,  as  they 
indeed  indisputably  are,  passing  expensive,  inconvenient,  and  inac- 
cessible ;  all  sorts  of  nuisances  and  useless  lumber  should  be  scrupulously 
retained  in  them,  because  precedent  requires  it,  because  the  old  courts 
had  them,  and  for  no  other  reason,  for  this  is  the  reason  which  is 
omnipotent  in  our  tribunals ;  and  those  who  consult  the  genius  of  those 
places,  and  would  shape  brick  and  mortar  as  clumsily  as  institutions, 
must  be  governed  by  it.  They  must  not  consider  how  people  i&ight 
most  easily  find  their  way  into  the  building,  and  how  they  might  most 
conveniently  be  disposed  of  when  they  are  there,  but  an  architect  filled 
with  the  genius  loci  must  consider  only  how  our  ancestors  used  to 
wriggle  their  way  through  the  crinkum-crankums  with  the  old  court, 
and  how  they  used  to  be  squeezed  and  stifled  in  days  of  yore.  For 
whatever  they  did  was  for  the  best,  because  it  was  done  so  long  ago, 
and  we  should  reverence  their  doings  for  the  same  reason  that  the 
idolator  in  Zadig  worshipped  the  stars — because  they  are  so  far  off. 

20^A. — Some  days  ago  I  observed  on  a  modest  request  which  it  was 
said  the  Thames  watermen  were  about  to  make  to  Parliament,  to  the 
effect  that  they  should  be  permitted  to  have  the  river  entirely  to 
themselves.  Last  night  their  petition  was  presented,  and  it  was  much 
more  reasonable  than  we  had  been  given  to  expect :  they  require  to  be 
allowed  to  exercise  their  calling  on  Sundays^  and  as  hackney-coach- 
men are  permitted  to  do  so,  it  is  not  easy  to  discover  on  what  grounds 
their  application  can  be  refused.     In  my  former  notice  of  the  subject 


*  The  Catholic  religion  has  encouraged  music  and  painting  abroad  as  the  Church  of 
England  has  improved  cookery  in  our  proyinces  ;  the  law  of  England  has  not  been 
without  its  advantages,  it  has  increased  and  multiplied  jails  as  no  other  law  in  the 
world  has  done,  and  consequently  given  an  immense  encouragement  to  prison  archi- 
tecture, but  it  may  certainly  be  objected  that  these  buildings  spoil  the  hands  of  the 
architects,  and  I  confess  that  their  other  works  entitle  them  only  to  a  place  in  their  jails. 
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I  anticipated  what  Mr.  Noodle  would  say  on  it,  and  though  the 
petition  was  more  rational  than  1  had  supposed  it  to  he,  yet  there 
was  not  an  argument  or  a  sentiment  uttered  hy  my  Mr.  Noodle  in 
support  of  it,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  remarks  of  the  different 
members  who  spoke  last  night  on  the  behalf  of  the  watermen.  Put 
their  observations  together,  and  they  make  a  complete  Noodle  oration. 
Mr.  Alderman  Wood  was  of  course,  as  by  nature  he  is  entitled  to  be, 
first  Noodle.  Other  Noodles  followed  him,  and  lost  sight  at  once 
of  the -rational  request  contained  in  the  petition,  and  prated  all  sorts 
of  stuff,  which  every  body  knows  to  be  false,  of  the  great  merits  of 
watermen.  One  gentleman  did  not  fail  to  play  the  Noodle  in 
descanting  on  the  accidents  which  happBn  to  unskilful  persons  who  go 
in  boats  without  watermen  ;  his  remarks  will  be  foulid  in  the  speech 
of  my  Mr.  Noodle,  (see  p.  5.) 

20^^. — ^Mr.  Hume  last  night  remarked  that  the  Lord  Chancellor 
was  a  curse  to  his  country,  when  every  member  got  up  and  spoke 
after  his  sort — ^the  lamb  bleated,  the  lion  roared,  the  ox  lowed,  the 
ass  brayed,  the  dog  barked,  the  cat  mewed. 
.    Mr.  Lockhart  thought  the  observation  uncalled  for. 

Mr.  Peel  condemned  it  as  a  gross  attack  upon  a  distinguished 
individual. 

The  Solicitor-General  talked  of  "  a  judge,  from  his  age,  his 
station,  and  his  acquirements'*'/'  deserving  much  more  respect  than 
the  honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Hume)  seemed  disposed  to  show  to 
the  Lord  Chancellor.  » 

Mr.  Grenfell  declared  that  the  assertion  that  the  Lord  Chancellor 
Was  a  curse  to  his  country  was  unbecoming ;  he  would  limit  that 
description  to  his  court. 

Some  one  said,  that  instead  of  a  curse,  the  Chancellor  was  a  blessing 
to  his  country. 

Mr.  H.  Sumner,  (him  of  the  ink-stands,)  never  heard  such  out- 
rageous and  indecent  language  applied  to  any  public  functionary. 
He  only  wished  that  the  honourable  member  would  repeat  it  that  he 
might  have  the  words  taken  down. 

Mr.  Hume  maintained  his  position  sturdily. 

Mr.  EUice  would  repeat,  if  that  would  please  Mr.  H.  Sumner,  that 
the  Court  of  Chancery  was  a  curse  to  the  country. 

The  Solicitor-General  declared  that  Phoebe  Leeson  was  the  only 
curse  to  the  country. 

.  Mr.  A.  Baring  did  not  see  that  any  blame  attached  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor  t.  1  can't  see,  says  the  blind  man  in  Swift's  Polite 
Conversations. 

*  His  age  is  undeniable^  so  also  is  his  station,  and  by  bis  acquirements  I  take  it  for 
g;ranted,  the  Solicitor-General  means  the  good  things  he  has  acquired,  real  and  per- 
sonal, which  aie  also  undeniable,  to  the  extent  uf  half  a  million. 

t  Mr.  A.  Baring  knows  nothing  whatever  about  the  matter.  Let  him  learn  tliat 
there  are  now  upwards  oijifty  judgments  undelivered ;  that  the  Chancellor  never  can 
diminish  the  number,  having  allowed  the  arrear  to  accumulate  to  so  unmanageable  an 
extent ;  that  all  the  undecided  causes  must  be  heard  over  again  when  he  dies,  the 
parties  being  at  the  ruinous  expence  of  double  proceedings ;  and  that  it  will  take  his 
successor  many  many  years  to  get  through  the  causes  which  the  Chancellor  has  got 
through  but  delayed  to  determine.  And  this  is  a  good  judge — this  judge  who  never 
jac^es. 
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tfr«  Canning  warned  th«  Hauae  that  idtuperation  tanded  only  to 
rivet  the  Chancellor  to  bia  office  for  the  remainder  of  hie  life. 

Mr.  G.  Wllliani3  spoke  of  the  Chanoellor's  dignity  and  oonrtesyy 
and  quoted  the  celebrated  ezpreeston  of  a  celebrated  person  on  another 
Occasion,  ^'  whereyer  that  respectable  nobleman  might  be  he  wished 
him  welL"  What  mortal  would  have  dreamt  that  that  was  a  cele^ 
brated  ea^pression?  It  beats  the  celebrated  expression  of  Werter  to 
his  biographer : — ^'  Sir,  I  am  extremely  happy  to  see  yon^  and  hope 
you  are  very  well."  But  I  have  no  more  room  for  this  stuff;  for  a 
pretty  waste  of  time  and  paper  it  would  l)e  to  give  a  summary  of  all 
the  silly  things  that  are  said  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

2l3rd, — ^Tbe  following  is  from  the  .Fohn  Bull  of  this  day:— 

<^  The  morning  papers  of  Wednesday  have  the  following  paragraph^ 
which  conveys  intelligence  not  only  strange  as  to  facts,  but  portentous 
as  to  consequences.  They  say :  '  Yesterday,  Lord  Melville  transacted 
business  at  the  Admiralty.'  If  his  lordship  had  transacted  business 
at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  or  at  the  Stock  Exchange,  it  would  have  been 
nothing  extraordinary — but  considering  that  his  Isrdskip  is  first 
Lord  of  the  Adndrali'^^  and  that  moreover  his  residence  is  there,  his 
transacting  bmsiness  in  that  particular  place  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
surprising  circumstance  that  ever  was  recorded." 

The  John  Bull  speaks  rather  too  much  in  the  superlative ;  but  I 
agree  with  him  enitirely  ia  the  main.  Certainly  there  would  be  nothing* 
extraordinary  in  the  circumstance  of  a  man  of  rank  and  station  tran* 
sacting  business  at^St.  Paul's  Cathedral  or  the  Stock  Exchange; 
reverend  clergymen  do  a  little  business,  make  a  few  coppers  at  St. 
Paul's  daily,  and  where  is  the  lord  who  has  not  been  in  the  Alley? 
I  concur  with  John  Bull  further,  that,  considering  that  Lord  Melville 
is  the  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  his  transacting  the  business  of  his 
office  is  a  surprising  circumstance,  and  one  which  is  very  properly 
announced  as  news.  Nobody  suspected  a  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
or  the  head  of  any  department,  of  occup3r]ng  himself  with  the  duties 
of  his  office.  After  thls»  we  mast  not  be  too  much  astonished  if  we 
should  see  it  proclaimed  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  on  some  one 
eventful  day  did  the  business  of  hia  court. 

—  Mathews  is,  as  the  blackguards  say>  ^  going  it*  in  the  John 
Bull.  Puff!  puff!!,  puff!!!  Well,  well,  I  suppose  it  is  necessary, 
and  all  as  it  should  be,  and  I  cannot  but  admire  the  warmth  of  his 
paternal  affection.  It  is  an  abominable  sight  to  see  a  gross  great 
hulking  man  walk  with  his  son,  little  master,  in  his  hand,  into  a  pastry- 
cook's shop,  and  swallow  cheesecakes  and  two-penny  tarts  whole,  and 
cram  and  stuff  to  his  dear  heart's  content,  without  offering  the  poor, 
longing  child  a  plum  bun  or  a  raspberry  turnover.  I  hate  to  see  such 
a  selfish  monster  lugging  out  his  great  green  silk  purse  and  laying 
down  a  cnawn  or  so  for  his  own  fSthy  gormandizing,  and  putting  up 
the  change  with  a  satisfied  air,  without  bestowing  a  penny  on  the  sweet 
tooth  of  the  envying  little  BMster.  Thus  it  is  not  with  Mathews. 
When  he  goes  to  regale  at  the  John  Ball  Office  wa  the  sweetest  of 
sweets,  he  takes  hm  son  in  his  hand,  and  having  helped  himself  first, 
as  becomes  a  grave  and  reverend  senior ,^  to  "  some  small  notions  and 
a  Z^^tle  trifle/'  he  says  generously  and  affeetioiitttely :  "  My  son,  take 
a  puff,  you  cannot  conceive  how  good  they  are  at  this  shop,  but  d<m*t 
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make  yourself  sick.'*  ^^  Thank  yon,  papa,**  say»tlie  young  gentleman. 
This  is  heautiful  to  hehold ;  and  then  the  fond  parent  pnlk  out  the 
i(mple  green  silk  purse,  and  stands  treat  fike  a  nahob.  Some  one,  to 
be  snie,  is  made  sick,  bat  that  is  not  Mathews's  business.  Nothing 
ean  be  more  delightful  than  the  following  example  from  the  John  Bull^ 
which  has  indeed  suggested  the  above  remarks: — 

^^In  answer  to  afuestim^,  so  ridiculous  that  wecould  hardly  suppose 
it  serious,  we  can  positively  state,  that  the  whole  of  Mr.  Mathews's 
•ntertMnment  of  this  year,  i»  written  by  his  son  (a  young  man  of 
extraordinary  general  talent^  and  of  great  promise  in  his-  pro^ 
fession  as  an  wrehiteci)  aBd  Mr.  Richard  Brinsley  Peake,  of  the 
English  Opera  House-^no  other  person,  except  the  mighty  master 
•*«Mathew8  himself — has  contribated  a  lino  to  it." — John  Buily  April 
23rrf. 

After  this  announcement,  all  persons  who  want  good  Houses  will 
of  course  ap|^  to  this  young  architect,  who  has  made  so  pleasant  A 
HoHS  for  Ms  father.  But  I  confess  I  do  not  understand  very  clearly 
after  all,  by  whom  this  same  entertainment  was  written,  and  the  point 
is  of  the  last  importance  to  society.  The  John  Bull  first  positively 
statefv  that  the  whole  of  it  is  written  by  the  young  gentleman  (whom  I 
will  call  the  mighty  little  master,  to  distinguish  him  from  his  papa, 
styled  '^  the  mighty  master/')  and  Mr.  Riehard  Brinsley  Peake,  who 
has  a  name  like  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan — by  these  was  the  whole 
entertainment  written,  nand,  and — **  no  other  person,  exc^t  the  mighty 
master-^^Mathews  himself--4ias  contributed  a  line  to  it ! ! ! "  The 
whole  was  written  by  two  persons,  and  no  person  except  a  third  con- 
tributed a  line  to  it !  This  is  a  bvli,  indisputably,  but  not  an  Irish 
one, 

2^ib.-"-Mr.  Sonne  publishes  a  correspondence  in  the  papers,  to 
prow!  that  he  is  not  answerable  for  the  abominations  of  the  New  Law 
Courts.  Among  other  inconvenienoies,  it  is  discovered  that  the  King's 
Benoh  is-  dark,  and  Mr.  Soaao  lays  the  blame  on  some  eontrolling 
genius,  who  insisted  on  lowering  the  lantern-light,  lest  it  should  be 
seem  from  ^Westminster  Bridge !  and  directed  that  no  light  should 
be  admitted  into  the  Court  from  New  Palaee  Yard.  The  innovatfon 
of  imlightenment  i  la  laatem  was  naturally  viewed  with  alarm  :  and 
the  name  of  the  quarter  was  mute  a  suAeient  objection  to  the  pro-^ 
posed  light  fvom  New  Palace  Yard ;  Old  Palaee  Yard  would  hav^ 
been  another  matter,  but  light  horn  New  Palace  Yard  ib,  questionless, 
considered  little  better  thaa  new  light,  a  thing  abhorred  by  the 
jealous  guardians  of  our  ancient  iiMstitutions. 

-r-  Mkasvrsb  ami>  !]^scrbbt  Praisb. — ^^  On  Saturday,  Aladdin, 
which  has  been  in  pr^aration  since  last  June,  makes  its  loog-im>mised 
appearance  at  Dvury  Lane  Theatre.  Mss  Steph^u  has  allotted  to- 
her  some  of  the  most  kemtiifat  aits  that  e^eir  were  composed.**--^ 
llorning  Chronicle. 

-<^  Afr.  Irving,  of  the  CalsdcHiktn,  i»  not  singular  in  his  anticipations 
of  the  approacMag  end  ol  the  w(^ld.  Madame  do  Genlis  is  ako  of 
opinion  that  doomsday  ia  at  hand.  Both  these  worthy  persons  havef 
iMrrived  at  the  same  conclusion,  though  by  diSerent  routes.  Mr.  Irving 
Uiought  that  the  craok  of  doom  must  be  neatr  because  the  banks  were 
breaking ;  Madas^e  do  Genlis  thinks  that  the  world  is  on  its  last  Ieg» 
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because  no  new  plants  of  superior  virtue  are  found  '^  in  recently  dis- 
covered little  isles." 

'^  I  read  lately  in  the  newspapers,  that  there  have  been  some  recently 
discovered  little  isles,  from  which  various  productions  of  nature  have 
been  brought :  but  it  appears  that  the  most  useful  and  the  best  among 
them  have  been  long  since  known.  We  nato  find  no  plants  of  superior 
virtues,  and  only  insignificant  animals,  &c.  &c.,  which  to  me  seems  an 
additional  reason  for  believing  that  the  greatest  and  last  of  events — 
the  end  of  the  world,  is  not  far  distant." — Mem.  of  Mad.  de  Oenlis. 
—vol.  viii.  p.  15. 

--*  Nothing  can  be  more  exquisitely  diverting  than  the  sentimental 
flights  of  Madame  de  Genlis.  The  following  touching  anecdote, 
which  she  recounts  in  the  eighth  volume  of  her  Memoirs,  is  not  to  be 
matched : — 

"  In  speaking  of  noble  actions  and  high  character,  I  must  here  make 
mention  of  an  instance  which  was  lately  recounted  to  me.  There 
lives  an  old  peasant  woman  near  Paris,  who  has  an  orphan  grand- 
daughter sixteen  years  of  age,  with  whom-  she  charges  herself,  and 
whom  she  is  passionately  fond  of;  but  as,  in  such  a  condition  of  life, 
sensibility  is  very  commonly  joined  to  brutality  and  violence,  the 
affection  of  the  old  woman  for  the  young  girl  does  not  prevent  her 
from  frequently  beating  her  with  rudeness  and  severity — a  treatment 
which  the  poor  girl  has  constantly  supported  with  unalterable 
mildness,  and  without  uttering  a  single  complaint.  One  day,  when 
the  old  woman,  yielding  as  usual  to  her  fury,  beat  the  young  peasant 
girl  with  great  cruelty  and  for  a  long  time,  the  latter  all  at  once 
began  to  weep  bitterly.  On  this,  her  grandmother  ceased,  and  cried 
out:  *  Ah!  this  is  something  new ;  you  never  used  to  cry  when  I  beat, 
you,  and  why  do  you  do  so  now?'  *  Alas!'  cried  the  angelic  girl,  *  / 
cry  because  ypu  don't  hurt  me  notVy  and  I  see  by  that  sign  that 
your  strength  is  going  J  I  hope  that  an  answer  like  this  has 
disarmed  for  ever  the  irritable  grandmother." — Mem,  of  Mad,  de 
Genlisy  vol.  viii.  p  32. 

—  Here  is  a  tale  of  the  tragical  fate  of  an  adventurous  nun,  who 
having  remarked  that  some  masons  at  work  on  a  house,  talked  nasty 
and  sung  any  thing  but  hymns,  and  being  moved  by  a  celestial  senti- 
ment, took  her  seat  daily  in  the  midst  of  them  in  order  to  shame  them 
into  pretty  behaviour,  but  was  unluckily  killed  in  the  experiment.—- 
**  The  following  is  a  history  of  her  sudden  death.  There  were  repairs 
going  on  at  the  extremity  of  the  gardens,  in  a  large  building  which 
was  falling  into  ruin ;  the  nun  in  question,  who  was  still  in  the  flower 
of  her  age,  was  resolved,  moved  by  a  celestial  sentiment,  to  pass  the 
whole  of  the  day  among  the  ruins,  which  was  not  employed  in  her 
religious  duties;  for  she  had  remarked  that  the  masons,  during  their 
work,  used  expressions  and  sung  songs  worse  than  profane,  and  which 
the  boarders  at  the  convent,  in  their  walks,  could  not  help  hearing. 
She  felt  certain  that  her  presence  would  repress  their  licence ;  so  she 
went  and  sat  down  on  a  stone  among  the  ruins,  amidst  a  thick  cloud 
of  dust.  One  morning  the  masons  represented  to  her  that  the  place 
which  she  had  chosen  was  very  dangerous  ;  but  she  thinking  they  only 
wished  to  get  rid  of  her  presence  remained ;  when  suddenly  a  large 
beam  fell  upon  her  head  and  wounded  her  mortally.     A  priest  and  a 
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surgeon  were  sent  fbr  immediately ;  she  had  all  her  senses,  but  she  had 
only  time  to  receive  the  sacrament,  and  expired  half  an  hour  afterwards.'* 

What  piety  and  purity  of  soul  this  person  must  have  had,  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  an  evil  which  assails  us  at  our  windows 
and  in  the  streets--some  licentious  expressions." — Mem.  of  Mad.  de 
Genlis,  vol.  viii.  p  71. 

26th. — ^The  question  whether  persons  prosecuted  for  felony  should 
he  allowed  the  defence  of  counsel,  was  discussed  last  night,  and  nega- 
tived by  a  majority  of  sixty-nine.  The  public  naturally  wonder  on 
what  principle  the  House  came  to  a  conclusion^  apparently  so  incon- 
sistent with  justice  and  humanity,  as  the  true  reason  which  determined 
it  is  not  avowed.  The  fact  is,  that  if  prisoners  charged  with  felony 
were  allowed  the  defence  of  counsel,  about  double  the  present  number 
of  judges  would  be  required  to  get  through  the  business  of  the  criminal 
courts.  This  is  the  true  objection  to  the  proposed  measure:  the 
arguments  thrown  out  in  the  House  were  but  **  leather  and  prunella." 
The  question  was  discussed  solely  with  reference  to  public  policy, 
but  it  had  been  before  determined  with  a  view  to  the  time  of  the 
judges — a  consideration  which  should  certainly  not  enter  into  a 
question  of  justice. 

Mr.  Horace  Twiss,  it  seems,  made  a  speech  on  this  occasion,  and 
the  report  of  it  in  the  Chronicle  would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  it  had 
thrown  the  House  into  raptures.  As  Mr.  Horace  Twiss,  however, 
reports  his  own  speeches  in  the  Chronicle,  one  may  be  allowed  to  sus- 
pect a  little  favouritism  in  his  accounts  of  their  reception.  He 
probably  does  hear  a  pretty  considerable  noise  while  he  is  speaking, 
and  perhaps  he  does  not  always  correctly  distinguish  the  true  import 
of  it ;  hence  the  inaccuracies  in  the  reports:  Last  year,  for  instance, 
Mr.  Twiss  reported  in  the  Chronicle  a  speech  on  the  Catholic  Question, 
three  columns  and  a  half  long,  containing  what  he  might, could,  would, 
or  should  have  spoken,  with  a  running  accompaniment  of  hears  and 
cheers  throughout ;  but  those  who  had  been  in  the  House  said  that 
the  speech  in  the  paper  was  almost  all  new  to  them,  and  that  they 
recollected  none  of  the  "  cheers"  and  "  hears."  In  the  speech  reported 
in  the  Chronicle  of  this  day,  the  raptures  of  the  House  are  perfectly 
ridiculous.     I  copy  the  ecstacies : — 

«'[Hear]"  "[hear,  hear!]"  "[cheers]"  "[cheers]"  "[hear, 
hear,  hear!]"  "[hear,  hear!]"  "[much  cheering]"  "[hear!]" 
"[hear!]"  "[cheers]"  "[loud  cheersl"  "[hear!]"  "[hear, 
hear !]  "  «  [hear,  hear  fj  "  "  [hear,  hear !]  '^"  [hear,  hear !]  "  «  [hear, 
hear]  "  "  [cheers]  "  "  [much  cheering]  "  "  [cheers]  "  "  [hear,  hear !]  " 
"[loud  cheers]"  "[continued  cheersT  " [hear, hear !]"  "thearj" 
"  [hear,  hear,  hear !]  "  "  [hear]  "  "  [much  cheeringj "— All  this  in 
little  more  than  a  column  of  print!  twenty-nine  hears  and  eleven 
cheers !  *    Sheridan  or  Burke's  best  speeches  were  never  so  graced. 

*  In  the  report  of  the  same  debate,  Mr.  Lamb,  who  made  the  motion,  has  two 
"hears*' given  to  him;  the  Attorney  General,  seven  in  a  whole  column;  JVIr.  J. 
Williamg,  four  ;  Mr.  Peel,  none  ;  Mr.  Twiss  comes  next  with  his  twen^-nine  **  hears" 
Md  eleven  "  cheers,"  as  quoted ;  Mr.  Martin,  one  "  hear ;"  Mr.  Tindal,  ditto ;  Lord 
Althorpe,  none ;  Mr.  Scarlett,  two ;  the  Solicitor  General,  none ;  Mr.  Brougham, 
none;  Mr.  Canning,  none;  Mr.  Denman,  none.  See  what  it  is  to  be  flia  ChroaiclcfT 
of  one*8  own  glories  ! 

May,  1826.  C 
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.  This  is  wretched  qnackery,  and  bitter  bad  policy.  The  printed 
speech  of  Mr.  Twiss  is  really  a  good  one,  and  would  have  done  him 
great  credit  but  for  the  extravagant  accompaniraent  of  applause,  which 
brings  its  accuracy  into  suspicion  ;  reminding  one,  as  it  does,  of  past 
quackeries.  The  Times  gives  Mr.  Twiss's  speech  of  last  night  in  about 
fifty  lines,  and  reports  a  "  hear." 
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■  Tfis  is  manifestly  the  production  of  "  a  wonderfully  clever  fellow  9' 
just  fresh  from  Christchurch  or  Trinity,  who  has  not  yet  lost,  by  rough 
intercourse  with  the  world,  any  portion  of  that  charming  confidence  in 
self  which  abounds  in  young  gentlemen  of  lively  minds  and  moderate 
abilities,  educated  in  our  universities.  The  peculiarity  of  these  young 
persons  is,  that  they  know  every  thing — nothing  comes  amiss  to  them ; 
by  the  mere  force  of  genius  they  decide  on  men  and  things  without  enquiry 
and  without  hesitation.  In  society  and  in  literature  we  always  detect 
these  youths  by  the  air  of  infallibility  with  which  they  pronounce  their 
opinions,  and  by  the  universality  of  their  geniuses.  Impressed  with  a  duo 
sense  of  the  immense  difficulties  they  have  surmounted  in  their  school- 
books,  the  labours  of  men  appear  light  to  them,  and  they  go  to  the  world 
as  if  to  kick  it  like  a  foot-ball  before  them.  This  gives  them  a  remark- 
ably dashing,  off-hand  air,  and,  considering  its  grace,  we  only  regret  the 
shortness  of  its  duration :  in  ordinary  cases  it  does  not  survive  one  year's 
commerce  with  the  world ;  a  great  fund,  however,  of  natural  conceit  or 
folly  will  protract  its  existence  considerably  beyond  this  period.  As  we 
are  inclined  to  think  well,  on  the  whole,  of  the  author  of  the  book  before 
us,  we  have  rated  him  as  just  fresh  from  college,  under  the  persuasion 
that  the  separation  of  a  few  months  from  Alma  Mater  would  have 
rendered  him  one-tenth  part  as  wise,  and  witty,  and  egotistical,  and 
dogmatical,  and  consequential,  and  sentimental,  and  classical,  as  he 
is  in  these  pages.  A  very  little  of  the  jumbling  and  jolting  of  life 
would  have  shaken  our  author  into  something  like  his  true  place, 
even  in  his  own  opinion ;  and  he  would  have  discovered  that  instead  of 
being  the  eighth  wonder  of  the  world,  he  was  in  fact  a  young  gentleman 
of  some  good  sense,  liveliness,  and  observation,  who  would  write  very 
intelligently,  prettily,  and  amusingly,  if  he  could  but  divest  himself  of 
the  notion  that  any  thing  that  could  fall  from  his  pen  would  be  worth 
reading.  We  cannot  lay  down  this  book  without  fancying  that  the 
author,  when  composing  it,  imagined  himself  the  performer,  a-la- 
Mathews,  of  a  monopolylogue,  with  the  admiring  universe  for  an 
audience.  There  runs  through  it  the  richest  vein  of  conceit  that  we 
ever  remember  to  have  met  with,  and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal.  But, 
nevertheless,  the  work  is  not  without  merit:  it  is  rendered  nauseous  bv 
the  excessive  conceit  of  the  author,  but  it  is  not  rendered  valueless  by 
it,  for  judicious*  observation  has  its  intrinsic  worth,  no  matter  how  it  is 
communicated.     Certainly,  however,  the-utility  of  the  book  is  impaired 

•  Six  Monthi  in  the  West  Indieg  in  1825.    Murray,  London,  1826. 
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by  the  fault  we  have  nateij  for  we  are  persuaded  that  many  readers 
will  fling  it  aside  after  a  few  pages>  disgusted  with  its  tone  before  they 
have  discovered  its  better  matter.  And  indeed  it  is  a  sore  trial  of 
patience  to  bear  with  an  author  who^  on  the  strength  of  an  opinion  he  has 
conceived  of  the  boundless  extent  of  his  genius,  thinks  that  he  cannot 
fail  to  delight  when  he  elaborates  every  folly  that  enters  his  head. 
Like  a  spoiled  child,  he  seems  persuaded  that  there  is  nothing  that 
does  not  become  him ;  and  sometimes  he  is  absolutely  idiotic  when  he 
obviously  believes  himself  witty,  and  nauseously  maudlin  when  he 
imagines  himself  a  Sterne.  It  is  the  misfortune  of  the  young  gentleman 
to  Imve  been  encouraged  to  consider  himself  as  an  universal  genias» 
whereas  he  is  in  truth,  we  take  it,  but  an  university  geniusi  which  is 
a  very  different  thing — ^he  is  not  a  wit,  or  a  sentimentalist  oi  any 
water,  nor  has  he  any  idea  of  humour,  nor  is  he  a  gastronomist,''^  or  any 
of  the  throe  hundred  and  thirty^two  things  which  he  imagines  himself 
to  be  in  as  many  pages ;  but,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  he  is  » 
young  person  of  very  good  parts,  and  of  a  natural  livelinesii^  which 
he  has  pushed  into  a  painful  extreme  that  reminds  us,  we  speak  it 
without  any  wish  to  offend-— of  a/ool  in  spirits.  T)ie  author's  sallies 
have  been  encouraged  by  some  little  circle  of  admiring  but  injudicious 
and  inexperienced  friends,  and  he  has  carried  those  whims  into  cold, 
print  which  thrive  only  in  the  immediate  atniosphere  o£  a  spoiled 
favourite.  Having  so  far  opened  the  case,  it  is  time  that  we  should 
call  the  evidence. 

As  every  thing  that  concerns  the  author  of  this  book  is  important 
to  the  world,  he  commences  with  a  chapter  confiding  to  the  universe 
HIS  REASONS  FOR  GOING  ABROAD.  Under  this  head  he  informs  man- 
kind that  he  had  the  rheumatism,  and  sought  a  cure  for  it  in  the  West 
Indies,  whither  he  went'  in  the  suite  of  the  Bishop  of  Barbadoes,  and 
he  takes  this  the  earliest  opportunity  of  acquainting  us  that  he  was  an 
Eton  boy,  and  a  Cambridge  man — two  facts  which  he  is  so  anxious  to 
impress  on  our  admiring  minds,  that  he  repeats  them  in  a  hundred 
shapes,  and  under  as  many  pretexts,  in  the  course  of  his  three  hundred 
pages.  He  introduces  the  end  of  a  Latin  verse  for  the  sake  of  saying 
that  he  had  tried  to  make  a  beginning  to  it,  and  of  lamenting,  with  an 
easy  air, "  how  quickly  all  that  Eton  craft  goes  out  of  the  fingers ;" 
or  he  parodies  a  line,  observing  that  he  could  have  done  it  once — ^when 
he  wad  at  Eton.  Now,  to  be  candid  and  honest>  this  makes  us  abso- 
lutely sick,  and  utterly  disorders  the  evenness  of  our  naturally  and 
notoriously  sweet  tempers.  If  the  author  had  civilly  requested  us  in 
his  first  page  to  remember  that  he  had  been  at  school  and  college,  we 


•  llie  vkrf  you&g  meii  'of  the  pre«ent  day  esteem  it  a  mark  of  manhood  to  i^ct 
gastronomy,  beeaoae  they  obsenre'that  rmsa  of  mature  age  conceni  themsielves  the  most 
in  the  business  of  the  kitchen.  The  words  of  Juvenal  may  ahnost  be  applied  to  our 
fashionable*  or  would-be  fashionable  youih-^nec  tantum  Veneris  quantum  stadiosa 
Culinae.  The  author  before  us  being  like  most  Very  young  men,  accomplished  in  every 
particular,  the  man  of  the  world  as  well  as  the  man  of  knowledge,  is  of  necessity  a 


keepers  who  have  to  do  with  cliildren  at  Christmas,  and  long  since  laid  down  in  thi 
chart  of  that  aociexit  authority  and  early  cook,  Mrs.  Giawe. 
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should  have  complied  with  his  wish,  but  we  hold  it  a  bore  to  be 
reminded  of  these  carious  facts  a  hundred  times  by  direct  or  indirect 
references ;  for  when  the  writer  does  not  allude  to  Eton,  he  still  contrives 
to  keep  the  circumstance  of  his  having  been  at  school  before  us  by 
two  or  three  Latin  quotations  in  almost  every  page  ;*  and  now  and 
then  he  brings  his  heavy  artillery  to  bear  on  the  same  fact,  in  the  shape  of 
as  many  words  of  Greek — absolute,  genuine  Greek,  which  must  astonish 
the  ladies.  He  says  in  one  place  that  he  had  been  imposed  upon  in 
England  in  the  article  of  chocolate,  and  then  we  have,  N^irioc'  iXX*  oifK  av9tc 
which  shows  a  double  understanding  both  of  chocolate  and  Greek. 
At  a  party  at  Antigua  "  the  wytroi  wore  boots  !"  While  the  author 
being  ^  ignarus  malV  was  bitten  by  musquitoes.  Smac  ovap  clenches  a 
moral  reflection ;  and  altogether,  in  one  word,  Caleb  Quotem  was  a  fool 
to  our  author. 

So  abundant  indeed  is  the  stream  of  his  erudition,  that  it  runs  over 
on  every  occasion,  and  he  cannot  address  his  mistress  without  spouting 
Latin  to  her,  just  as  our  old  friend  Caleb  in  the  farce  spoke  Latin  to 
Cowslip  the  dairy  maid. 

Many  geniuses  delight  in  contrasts,  in  hurrying  from  one  extreme 
to  another,  and  showing  themselves  excellent  in  the  most  opposite 
provinces ;  thus  they  take  a  pride  in  exhibiting  themselves  as  triflers 
after  having  played  the  sage,  and  puerilities  succeed  philosophy ;  or,  as 
our  author  would  surely  clench  the  observation. 


^aeque  semper  arcum 

Tendit  Apollo 

Thus  it  is  with  him :  he  does  not  always  crush  us  with  the  weight  of 
his  learning,  and  grind  us  to  dust  with  Greek  quotation,  but  he  ranges 
from  the  best  thumbed  pages  of  the  classics,  to  the  rhymes  of  the 
nursery — and  this  with  such  an  air !  as  if  every  thing  became  him. 
See  for  instance  the  parody  he  condescended  to  make  on  the  corn-bird 
in  Trinidad,  who  builds  a  hanging  nest  like  a  hammock : 

"  Hush  a  bye !  corn-bird,  on  tlie  tree  top. 

When  the  wind  blows  thy  cradle  will  rock ; 

Tf  the  boagh  breaks,  thy  cradle  will  hJX, 

Then  down  will  come  cradle  and  corn-bird  and  all.'* 

But  the  author's  graces  and  accomplishments  are  drawing  us  out  of 
the  stream  of  the  subject : — as  Mrs.  Hardcastle  says  of  Tony,  <*  he 
would  lure  the  bird  from  the  tree." 

In  the  second  chapter  we  find  him  at  Madeira,  where  he  appears  in 
the  light  of  a  lady-killer,  having  won  a  nun's  heart,  Maria  Clementina 
by  name  (being  a  Sterne,  he  provided  himself  with  a  Maria)  on  the 
instant.  He  sees  her  once  at  church,  asks  her  age,  name,  and 
whether  she  is  happy :  he  makes  eyes  at,  and  a  bow  to  her,  she  kisses 
violets  at  him  in  return,  and  on  this  he  goes  on  to  ask : — 

•  This  schoolboy  pedantry,  however,  is  not  without  its  effect ;  it  imposes  on  the 
Tulgar.  In  a  notice  of  this  book  in  a  Magazine,  the  author  is  described  as  "  a  man 
apparently  of  high  diassical  attainments !  "  After  this  we  should  be  glad  to  hear  the 
Reyiewers  opmion  of  Partridge's  acquirements.  The  classical  attainments  of  the 
writer  of  Six  Months  in  Ihe  West  Indies  can  only  be  inferred  from  the  heap  of  common- 
place quotations  with  which  he  intallfltrds  his  discourse.  He  is  with  Latin  what  Lady 
Morgan  is  with  French*-and  can  m6  fbetcribe  any  thing  more  ofiensive  1  But  hold  ! 
w«  are  doing  him  injustice,  for  he  quotes  correctly,  which  her  ladyship  does  not. 
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I  wish  to  know  whether  there  would  ha^e  been  any  harm  in  my  accepting  the 
captain's  offer  of  his  coxwain  and  gig's  crew,  and  running  away  with  Maria  Clementina  1 
The  thing  was  perfectly  easy,  as  we  all  agreed  at  the  time ;  at  the  principal  door  there 
was  no  grating,  and  m  the  court  none  but  maimed  or  decrepit  persons ;  three  men 
should  stand  at  the  outer  gate  and  prevent  any  egress  till  we  had  brought  our  prise 
down  to  the  Loo  Rock;  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  we  should  be  on  bcmrd  a  man-of-war, 
and  even  if  they  had  taken  the  alarm,  and  fired  from  the  batterr,  it  is  perfectly  weU 
known  that  the  Portuguese  government  never  allows  more  than  one  half  of  the  due 
charge  of  powder  to  its  artiUeTy,  and  so  we  might  have  laughed  at  their  impotent 
attempts.  Bat  what  could  I  have  done  with  my  nun  ?  Her  lover  was,  heaven  knows 
where ;  and  as  to  conjugating  myself,  although  Maria  was  a  very  lovely  girl,  I  happen 
to  have  my  hands  quite  full  for  the  present.  So  God  bless  thee,  and  again  in  7ery 
sorrow  I  say,  God  bless  thee  infinitely,  sweet  and  unfortunate  Madeiran ! 

These  young  gentlemen  from  Cambridge  make  short  work  of  ladies' 
hearts.  It  is  ask  and  have,  a  word  and  an  elopement^  look  and  die^ 
with  them ! 

In  the  next  chapter  the  author  crosses  the  tropic^  and  talks  to  us  about 
one  Eugenia  after  this  sort : 

"  I  had  been  hanging  over  the  windward  gangway,  and  gazing  on 
the  sea  till  my  eyes  swam  ;  and  methought  a  fair  and  languid  shape 
rose  ever  and  anon  between  the  foaming  crests  of  the  purjile  waves , 
looking  Eugenia  at  me,  and  beckoning  and  speaking,  though  I  could 
not  hear,  and  pointing  down  to  ocean,  and  then  long  and  steadily  to 
heaven,  whereat  I  trembled  and  sighed,  and  fears  and  suspicious 
fancies,  and  thoughts  of  dead  things,  and  musiiigs  of  preternatural 
agencies,  absorbed  my  senses.''     Lackadaisy  ! 

This  Eugenia  is  a  fine  name,  with  which  the  author  gallants  in  the 
course  of  these  pages ;  he  pays  compliments  to  it,  and  talks  sentiment 
to  it,  breaking  out  every  now  and  then  into  touching  apostrophes  and 
invocations  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  Don  Quixote,  "  Oh!  my 
Eugenia,"  and  ^^  Ah !  my  Eugenia,"  and  the  like.  In  one  place,  however, 
he  comes  to  the  point,  and  makes  a  declaration  of  love  to  Eugenia  in 
good  set  terms,  but  here  the  scholar  becomes  too  strong  for  the  lover, 
and  in  the  very  whirlwind  of  his  passion  he  suddenly  begins  to  talk 
Latin  to  the  poor  lady.  Oh !  says  he,  that  I  could  see  you,  my 
Eugenia,  my  star  of  beauty,  that  I  could  hear,*  really  hold  that  white 
and  soft  hand ;  but,  adds  he,  becoming  mathematical,  this  thing  is 
impossible,  for  it  so  happens  that  I  write  this  with  the  trade-wind 
blowing  in  my  face  (he  is  very  circumstantial)  on  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic.  Here,  remembering  a  bit  of  Latin,  he  forgets  that  he  is 
talking  to  a  lady,  and  remarks  to  her, 

Intervalla  vides  humane  commoda. 

Then  he  speaks  to  her  in  Portuguese,  which  he  obligingly  translates 
into  Latin,  and  comes  the  Eton  man  over  her  in, 

Ah !  quanto  minus  est  cum  reliquis  versarl,. 
Quam  tui  meminisse. 

If  Eugenia  can  stand  this  she  must  possess  more  patience  than  we 
boast,  for  we  are  absolutely  enraged  that  a  learned  youth  should  thus 
set  his  wits  against  a  girl,  and  perplex  an  innocent  creature  by  mysti- 
fying his  tender  declaration  by  heathenish  quotations ;  how  was  she  ta 


*  This  is  new.     We  never  before  heard  oitiuarmgB,  white  hand,  nor  can  we  under- 
stand what  it  means,  unless  indeed  the  lady  fani  an  ugly  habit  of  cracking  hex  fingers-. 
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know  that  he  was  saying  what  was  proper !    As  the  whole  passage 
must  extremely  interest  mankind,  we  s.uhnut  it  to  our  readers. 

Eugenia,  with  every  faculty  do  I  lore  thee  ;  tbine  am  I,  la  mnon  »r  separation,  to 
my  hfe's  end ;  yet  I  wish  to  throw  up  my  sweet^serrice,  for  I  cannot  lore  as  I  ought ; 
X  am  muddy,  sulky,  selfish,  Tain,  and  stupid.  In  Tisions  by  night,  in  musings  by  aay» 
in  noise  and  in  silence,  in  crowds  and  in  the  wilderness,  I  have  thought  I  saw  thee, 
alone  or  not,  the  glossy  tangles  sleeping  coiled  on  -snow,  the  lips  of  rose  half  open, 
the  old  romance,  the  lake,  the  mountain,  the  cousin  star  of  beauty — ^twin  divinities  of 
Vallombrosa.  O  could  I  reaUy  see,  could  I  really  hear,  really  hold  that  white  and 
soft  and  faithful  hand  : 

So  white,  so  soft,  so  delicate,  so  sleek, 
As  f^e  had  worn  a  lily  for  her  glove ! 

Behold  the  force  of  imagination  ?  for  I  write  this  iju  Barbados  on  the  shore*  of  the 
Atlantic,  with  the  trade  wind  blowing  in  my  face  ! 

Intervalla  vides  humane  commoda. 

It  is  all  one  for  that ;  I  swear  from  Camoens, 

Antes  sem  vos  mens  olhos  se  entriste^ao. 
Que  com  qualquer  cousa  outra  se  contentem. 
Antes  OS  esque9ais  que  vds  esque9ao ; 
Antes  nesta  lembran^a  se  atormentem. 
Que  com  esque9imento  desmeTe9ao 
A  gloria,  que  em  sofrer  tal  pena  sentem. 

of  which  I  can  give  but  one  translation  in  the  world — 

Ah !  quanto  minus  est  cum  reliquis  versari,  , 

Quam  toi  meminisse. 

Here  we  must  take  le^-ve  of  the  author's  flirtation,  the  importance 
of  which,  as  it  is  his  flirtation,  can  alone  excuse  our  having  given  so 
much  space  to  it. 

The  author's  descriptions  of  the  West  India  Islands  are  generally 
very  prettily  painted ;  there  is  a  little  too  much,  perhaps,  of  the  gaudy 
in  them  for  our  sober  tastes,  but  nature  is  inclined  to  the  gaudy  in 
these  regions,  and  the  painter  only  adopts  her  humour  with  some 
exaggeration.  His  political  views  are  often  sound,  and  entitled  to 
great  praise,  proceeding  as  they  do  from  so  young  a  man,  and  indi- 
cating much  sagacity.  Weshall  give  some  examples.  On  the  institu- 
tion of  Saving  Banks  in  Trinidad  he  remarks : — 

The  institution  of  Banks  for  Petty  Savings  does  not  seem  to  be  a  wise  plan  of  going 
to  work  in  a  society  like  this  ;  the  ohject  should  rather  be  to  induce  an  appetite  for 
comforts  of  dress  and  food  which  can  only  be  purchased  by  the  product  of  some  labour. 
I  would  rather  that  a  negro  spent  a  dollar  in  buying  a  new  hat,  than  he  should  lay  it 
up  in  the  bank.  With  a  new  hat  he  will  purchase  or  acquire  a  perception  of,  and 
craving  for,  new  comforts  and  new  conveniences ;  he  will  be  more  and  more  loth  to 
part  viith  what  has  either  gratified  his  vanity  or  contrihuted  to  his  ease,  and  the  pain 
of  losing  will' be  in  just  proportion  to  the  pleasure  of  possessing  the  article.  When 
this  pain  begins  to  be  felt  constantly,  the  great  difiSiculty  will  be  surmouated ;  a  stimulus 
to  industry,  a  spur  to  improvement  will  have  been  introduced  into  the  mind,  and  from 
that  time  forward  the  negro  may  be  safely  left  to  the  impulsion  of  those  external  and 
internal  agents  which  are  commonly  found  to  be  effectual  in  the  more  civilized  regions 
of  the  globe.  The  unequivocal  existence  of  this  stimulus  in  steady  operation  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  true  and  unerring  Sign  of  the  arrival  of  that  era  when  emancipation  will 
be  a  blessing  to  the  slave,  the  master,  and  the  community.  If,  before  this  point  be 
i^ttained,  complete  freedom  be  given  to  all  the  bondmen  in  the  British  colonies,  it  is  as 
demonstrable  morally,  as  any  proposiUou  in  Euclid  is  mathematically,  first  that  the 
property  in  the  soil  must  change  hands  ;  secondly,  that  the  commerce  of  the  islands 
must  janguish  or  die  altogether ;  and  thirdly,  that  the  progress  of  civilization  in  the 
negroes  themselves  must  be  indefinitely  retarded,  and  the  quality  of  their  future  con- 
dition  incalculably  debased. 

A  Bank  for  Savings  is  the  peculiar  product  of  an  age  and  nation  of  high  refinement, 
dbnse  population,  and  laborious  subsistence.    It  is  that  aid  which  should  alone  he 
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given  to  the  industri4ms  poor.  It  sUould  follow  at  some  distance  the  birth  and  actire 
operation  of  tliose  physical  and  moral  agents  by  which  man  is  impelled  onwards  in  the 
road  of  general  improyement ;  if  it  precedes,  it  may  prevent  their  existence  at  all,  or 
at  best,  it  will  infallibly  protect  the  period  of  their  birth.  Now  the  negroes  in  the 
West  Indies  are  not  an  industrious  poor ;  they  are  indolent  by  nature,  as  their  brethren 
in  Africa  are  at  this  moment,  in  whatever  part  of  that  continent  they  may  have  been 
ezamined»  and  this  natural  indolence  is  justified  m  their  eyes  and  rendered  inveterate 
bv  a  climate  and  soil  which  not  only  indispose  to  labour,  but  almost  ihake  it  unnecessary. 
You  exhort  a  man  to  work,  to  till  the  fertile  ground,  and  to  aspire  after  the  possession 
of  the  obvious  comforts  of  opulence ;  he  answers  that  he  does  not  want  them,  thanks 
God  that  the  yams  and  plantains  will  grow  abundantly  for  his  eating,  and  that  new  nun 
is  very  cheap  at  the  grog-shops  ;  any  thing  beyond  this  cannot  be  worth  the  trouble  to 
be  undergone  for  it.  *  What  has  the  philanthropist  to  do  1  Not  to  set  up  a  bank  for  his 
savings  certainly,  or  at  least  not  to  rely  upon  it ;  he  has  no  savings ;  he  may  indeed 
very  likely  plunder  his  master  or  his  neighbour,  and  you  will  not  be  improving  him  by 
givmg  him  four  per  cent,  upon  such  a  deposit.  Suppose  he  were  to  accumulate  in  this 
manner  a  sum  large  enough  to  purchase  his  freedom,  which  some  have  done,  have  you 
really  benefited  that  man  1  Not  in  the  least.  All  that  you  have  done  is  this,  tnat 
whereas  the  slave  was  compelled  to  labour  and  was  thereby  kept  within  certain  bounds 
ot  sobriety,  the  freedman  becomes  the  first  week  a  vagabond,  the  second  a  robber,  and 
the  third  a  grinder  of  com  by  the  sweat  of  his  legs  in  the  jail  of  Port  of  Spain. 

The  philantliropist  has  one  object  to  effect  and  only  one ;  he  must  civilize  the  negroes. 
tie  cannot  do  this  by  force,  for.  the  sources  of  barbarism  are  in  the  mind,  and  the  mind 
even  of  a  negro  is  intangible  by  violence.  He  cannot  take  the  Castle  of  Indolence  by 
storm,  for  it  will  vanish  before  his  face  to  re-appear  behind  his  back.  He  must  make  '^ 
his  approaches  in  form  and  carry  a  charm  in  his  hand  ;  he  must  hold  steadily  before 
him  the  fnirror-shield  of  knowle^e  and  cause  the  brutified  captives  to  see  themselves 
therein.  He  cannot  disenchant  them,  until  he  has  first  inspired  into  their  hearts  a 
wish  to  be  disenchanted,  and  they  shall  no  sooner  have  formed  that  wish  than  the  spell 
which  hath  bound  them  shall  be  broken  for  ever. 

Although  the  bank  is  nearly  nugatory  at  present,  I  am  not  sorry  upon  consideration 
that  it  exists.  There  may  be  some  slaves  so  far  advanced  beyond  their  fellows  as  to 
become  legitimate  and  beneficial  depositors ;  and  as  freedom  may  be  purchased  in 
Triuidad,  it  may  in  such  cases  prove  a  valuable  assistance  to  a  regular  and  voluntarv 
industry.  At  all  events  the  institution  is  ready  to  act  whenever  civilization  shaft 
render  it  advantageous. 

His  rebuke  to  Mr.  Buxton,  for  the  expression  of  a  passing  silly 
wish,  is  extremely  well  conveyed ;  it  is  the  rebuke  of  reason  to 
fanaticism : — 

I  am  told  indeed  that  Mr.  6uxton>  a  good  man,  but,  unfortunately  for  his  own  troe 
fame  and  the  interests  of  all  parties  concerned,  v^ry  im])erfectly  informed  of  the  actual 
state  of  things  in  the  West  Indies,  has  said  in  substance,  that  he  wished  tlie  affairs  of 
the  planters  were  even  more  embarrassed  than  they  are,  because,  if  sugar  or  other 
staple  were  not  worth  the  growing,  the  slaves  would  necessarily  have  less  work,  and 
so  Uve  a  trifle  more  comfortably.  Now  this  seems  to  me  a  simple  speech  ;  a  very  small 
quantity  of  political  or  even  domestic  economy  might  have  taught  a  man  of  so  much 
sense  better.  Without  crossing  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  in  Freemason's  Hall  itself,  (and  it 
is  not  easy  to  remove  oneself  &rther  from  light  of  every  description,)  a  person  might 
have  reasoned,  that  if  the  planters,  being,  as  they  are  written  down  in  the  Reports  of 
the  African  Institution,  a  cruel  and  selfish  race  of  men,  could  no  longer  feed  themselves, 
tlieir  wives  and  their  children  in  the  manner  they  were  wont,  they  would  he  little 
likely  to  take  much  trouble  about  feeding  their  despised  slaves  at  all.  If  the  slaves 
were  rendered  useless,  they  would  not  and  could  not  be  maintained  at  the  expense  of 
their  masters;  and  if  they  were  not  so  maintained,  the  slaves  would  of  course  maintain 
theraselvrs  by  open  violence.  Now  if  any  one  wishes  tbis  last  to  be  the  case,  I  will  " 
t>e  bold  enough  to  say  that  he  wishes  in  reality  not  only  the  entire  destruction  of  the 
colonies  as  sources  of  commerce,  but  also  the  demolition  of  every  imaginable  chance 
of  ultimately  converting  the  slaves  into  good  citizens  and  enlightened  men. 

But  if  Mr.  Buxton,  as  a  great  and  heroic  act  of  devotion  to  the  cause  of  humanity, 
would  go  across  this  ocean  stream  and  see  what  he  is  so  often  talking  about,  (and  upon 
my  word  I  believe  the  planters  would  receive  ^im  with  civility,")  he  would  then  know 
as  a  fact  that  about  which  there  could  be  no*  dis^t^i 'that  the  condition  of  a  slave  in  th« 
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Weft  Indies  bears  in  its  comparative  comforts  or  sufferings  a  pretty  exact  relation  to 
the  independence  or  indigence  of  his  master.  This  in  its  appropriate  degree  is 
certainly  the  case  in  England,  and  really  I  cannot  understand  why  any  body  should 
suppose  it  to  be  different  in  the  colonies.  It  is  not  my  humour  to  fill  this  page  with  a 
detailed  account  of  the  management  of  slaves  on  an  estate ;  it  may  all  be  found  in 
Macdonnell  or  Macqueen,  and  it  is  just  as  much  a  matter  of  course  as  poor  rates  and  a 
parish  doctor  in  England.  If  any  one  can  deny  this  to  be  the  general  and  accustomed 
practice,  let  him  do  so,  and  distinctly  prove  his  assertion ;  if  he  can  do  this,  he  will 
effectually  put  the  West  Indians  to  silence  ;  if  he  cannot  make  it  good,  then,  as  an 
honest  man,  he  will  never  repeat  such  assertion,  never  argue  i^pon  such  assertion,  nay, 
will  gainsay  those  who  continue  to  do  either.  This  is  a  point  unconnected  with  the 
grand  question  of  slavery  in  the  abstract ;  there  are  many  evils  in  that  state  more 
pernicious  than  short  commons,  but  this  is  a  topic  which  is  infinitely  harangued  upon 
and  usually  makes  the  deepest  impression. 

That  there  are  degrees  in  slavery  is  true ;  the  different  education  and  more  difierent 
tempers  of  the  masters  will  operate  in  various  ways  upon  the  condition  of  the  slaves, 
and  between  the  highest  and  the  lowest  stage  there  vdll  be  often  a  greater  space  than 
between  freedom  and  some  states  of  slavery  itself.  The  well-dressed  lady's  maid  or 
gentleman's  butler  and  groom,  seem  scarcely  beneath  the  same  classes  of  people  in 
England ;  they  receive  no  wages  indeed,  and  cannot  leave  their  service ;  but  it  must 
be  recollected  that  they  enjoy  under  their  master's  protection  almost  every  thing  which 
they  could  buy  with  money,  and  that  their  country  is  so  small,  and  society  so  uniform 
in  it,  that  the  wish  to  «ee  Uie  unknown  world  and  to  try  other  services,  which  would 
render  such  a  restriction  tormenting  in  England  or  France,  can  affect  their  contentment 
in  a  very  slight  degree.  ITie  other  extreme  of  servitude  comprises  the  slaves  belonging 
to  the  petty  land-proprietors,  and  the  white  and  coloured  tradesmen,  mechanics,  and 
keepers  of  hotels  in  the  towns.  The  servi  servorum,  the  slaves  of  slaves,  occur  so 
rarely  as  not  to  be  worth  taking  into  the  account,  except  for  the  purpose  of  instancing 
a  curious  right  of  slavery,  and  reprobating  its  allowance.  I  am  far  from  meaning  to 
condemn  all  these  classes  of  masters  by  wholesale  ;  it  often  happens,  I  am  told,  that 
they  are  even  too  indulgent,  and  admit  their  slaves  to  a  familiarity  which  can  do 
no  good  to  either  party  ;  but  I  am  bound  to  say  that  the  only  cases  of  cruelty  which  I 
either  met  with  or  heard  of  in  the  West  Indies,  were  one  and  all  perpetrated  by  per- 
sons of  this  description.  Ajs  the  owners  live  worse,  the  slaves  must  of  necessity  live 
worse  also  ;  as  their  owners  are  less  enlightened,  less  affected  by  public  opinion,  nay, 
oftentimes  so  barbarous  or  even  more  so  than  themselves,  they  the  slaves  must  of  course 
profit  less  under  the  instruction,  and  be  more  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  passions 
of  such  their  masters. 

These  are  the  two  extremes ;  the  average  condition  is  that  of  the  labourers  in  the  field 
upon  respectable  estates.  These  constitute  seven  or  eight  tenths  of  the  whole  slave 
population.  In  point  of  ease  and  shade  their  life  is  much  inferior  to  that  of  the 
planter's  domestic  ;  in  food,  care  in -sickness,  instruction  and  regular  protection,  they 
are  incomparably  better  off  than  the  wretched  thralls  of  the  low  inhabitants  of  the 
towns.  The  positive  amount  of  their  rights  and  privileges  is,  as  I  have  occasionally 
remarked,  various  in  various  islands ;  in  none  is  it  greater,  in  few  so  great  as  in 
Barbados.  There  are  many  things  in  the  slave  management  of  that  colony  which 
might  be  advantageously  imitated  by  the  planters  of  other  islands,  but  at  Uie  same 
time  this  is  a  matter  which  depends  so  much  upon  local  circumstances  that  it  would  be 
presumptuous  in  any  one  to  condemn,  upon  general  principles  alone,  those  who  do  not 
avail  themselves  of  the  example. 

We  now  give  a  passage  on  the  condition  of  the  sleek  West  Indian 
slave  as  compared  with  the  toil-bent^  half-starved  British  peasant ;  it 
is  written  in  a  spirit  which  we  respect,  (though  we  are  not  so  enthu- 
siastic as  to  share  in  it,)  and  veiy  happily  and  vigorously  expressed. 

\  I  would  not  sell  my  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage,  yet  if  my  birtliright  were  taken 
from  me,  I  would  fain  have  the  pottage  left.  So  I  scorn  with  an  English  scorn  the 
Creole  thought  that  the  West  Indian  slaves  are  better  off  than  the  poor  peasantry  of 
Britain ;  they  are  not  better  off,  nothing  like  it ;  an  English  labourer  with  one  shirt  is 
worth,  body  and  soul,  ten  negro  slaves,  choose  them  where  you  will.  But  it  is  never- 
theless a  certain  truth  that  the  slaves  in  general  do  labour  much  less,  do  eat  and 
drink  much  more,  have  much  more  ready  money,  dress  much  more  gaily,  and  are 
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treated  with  more  kindness  imd  attention,  when  sick,  than  nine-tenths  of  all  the  people 
of  Great  Britain  under  the  condition  of  tradesmen,  fanners,  and  domestic  seirants.  It 
does  not  enter  into  my  head  to  speak  of  these  things  as  constituting  an  equiTaleat* 
much  less  a  point  of  superiority,  to  the  hardest  shape  of  English  freedom ;  hut  it 
seems  to  me  that,  where  English  freedom  is  not  and  cannot  he,  these  things  may 
amount  to  a  very  consolatory  suhstitute  for  it.  I  suspect  that  if  it  were  generally 
known  that  the  slaves  ate,  diank,  and  slept  well,  and  were  heyond  all  comparison  a 
gayer,  smarter  and  more  familiar  race  than  the  poor  of  this  kingdom,  the  circum- 
stances of  their  labour  being  compulsory,  and  in  some  measure  of  their  receiving  no 
wages  for  it,  would  not  very  painfully  affect  the  sympathies  of  the  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen of  the  African  Institution  and  the  Anti-Slavery  Society.  I  say,  in  some  mea- 
sure the  slaves  receive  no  wages,  because  no  money  is  paid  to  them  on  that  score, 
but  they  possess  advantages  which  the  ordinary  wages  of  labour  in  England  doubled 
could  not  purchase.  The  slaves  are  so  well  aware  of  the  comforts  which  they  enjoy 
under  a  master's  purveyance,  that  they  not  unfrequently  forego  freedom  rather  than  be 
deprived  of  them.  A  slave  beyond  the  prime  of  life  will  hesitate  to  accept  manu- 
mission. Many  negroes  in  Barbados,  Grenada,  and  Antigua,  have  refused  freedom 
when  offered- to  them.;  *'  what  for  me  want  free?  me  have  good  massa,  good  country, 
plenty  to  eat,  and  when  me  sick,  massa's  doctor  physic  me ;  me  no  want  free,  no  not 
at  all.''  A  very  fine  coloured  woman  in  Antigua,  who  had  been  manumitted  from  her 
youth,  came  to  Captain  Lyons,  on  whose  estate  she  had  formerly  been  a  slave,  and 
entreated  bim  to  cancel,  if  possible,  her  manumission,  and  receive  her  again  as  a  slave. 
"Me  no  longer  young,  Sir,  and  have  a  daughter  to  maintain!'*  This  woman  had 
always  lived  by  common  prostitution,  a  profession  which  usually  indisposes  for  labour, 
and  yet  she  was  importunate  to  return  to  slavery.  Surely  she  must  have  known  the 
nature  of  that  state,  and  the  contingencies  to  wliich  she  exposed  herself  by  returning 
to  it,  at  least  as  well  as  any  gentleman  in  England.  Every  one  who  has  been  in  Bar- 
bados knows,  as  I  have  said  before,  that  many  of  the  wretched  white  Creoles  live  on 
the  charity  of  the  slaves,  and  few  people  would  institute  a  comparison  on  the  respecta- 
bility of  the  two  classes.  The  lower  whites  of  that  island  are,  without  exception,  the 
most  degraded,  worthless,  hopeless  race  I  have  ever  met  with  in  my  life.  They  are 
more  pressing  objects  for  legislation  than  the  slaves,  were  they,  ten  times  enslavea. 

Our  author  remarks  that  the  French  colonies  are  more  prosperous 
than  the  English ;  industry  receives  an  impulse  in  the  former,  which 
is  wanting  in  the  latter,  and  he  points  out  the  cause  with  much  acnte- 
ness.  Give  a  man,  to  use  a  hacknied  illustration,  a  garden  for  a  short 
term,  and  he  will  make  a  desert  of  it ;  give  him  a  rock,  in  perpetuity, 
and  he  will  make  a  garden  of  it. 

The  French  colonists,  whether  Creoles  or  Europeans,  consider  the  West  Indies  as 
their  country  ;  they  cast  no  wistful  look  towards  France ;  they  have  not  even  a  pacquet 
of  their  own ;  they  marry,  educate,  and  build  in  and  for  the  West  Indies  and  the  West 
Indies  alone.  In  our  colonies  it  is  quite  different ;  except  a  few  regular  Creoles,  to 
whom  gratis  rum  and  gratis  coloured  mothers  for  their  children  have  become  quite  indis>- 
,  pensable,  every  one  regards  the  colony  as  a  temporary  lodging  place,  where  they  must 
sojourn  in  sugar  and  molasses  till  their  mortgages  will  let  them  live  elsewhere.  They 
call  England  their  home^  though  many  of  them  have  never  been  there ;  they  talk  of 
writing  home  and  going  home,  and  pique  themselves  more  on  knowing  the  probable 
result  of  a  contested  election  in  England,  than  on  mending  their  roads,  establishing  a 
police,  or  purifying  a  prison.  The  French  colonist  deliberately  expatriates  himself ;  the 
Engtishman  never.  If  our  colonies  were  to  throw  themselves  into  the  hands  of  the 
North  Americans,  as  their  enemies  say  that  some  of  them  wish  to  do,  the  planters  would 
make  their  little  triennial  trips  to  New  York  as  they  now  do  to  London.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  feeling  is,  that  every  one  that  can  do  so,  maintains  some  correspondence 
with  England,  and  when  any  article  is  wanted,  he  sends  to  England  for  it.  Hence, 
except  in  the  case  of  chemicid  drugs,  there  is  an  inconsiderable  market  for  an  imported 
store  of  miscellaneous  goods,  much  less  for  an  assortment  of  articles  of  the  same  kind. 
A  different  feeling  in  Martinique  produces  an  opposite  effect ;  in  that  island  very  UttiB 
individual  correspondence  exists  with  France,  and  consequently  there  is  that  effectual 
demand  for  books,  wines,  jewellery,  haberdashery,  &c.  in  the  colony  itself,  which 
enables  labour  to  be  divided  almost  as  far  as  in  the  mother-country.  In  St.  Pierre 
there  are  many  shops  which  contain  nothing  but  bonnets,  ribbons,  and  silks,  others 
nothing  but  trinkets  and  toys,  others  hats  only,  and  so  on,  and  there  are  rich  tradesmen 
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in  St.  Pierre  on  thit  aceoant.  Bridge  Town  would  rapidly  become  a  wealthy  place,  if 
another  system  were  adopted :  for  not  only  would  the  public  conyenience  be  much 
jtromoted  by  a  steady,  safe,  and  abundant  importation,  and  separate  preservation  of 
each  article  in  common  request,  but  the  demand  for  those  articles  would  be  one 
hundred  fold  greater  in  Bridge  Town  itself  than  it  now  is  on  the  same  account  in 
London,  Liverpool,  or  Bristol,  when  impeded,  and  divided,  and  fritted  away  by  a 
system  of  parcel- sending  across  the  Atlantic.  Supply  wiU,  under  particular  ciicum* 
stance,  create  demand.  If  a  post  were  established  in  Barbados,  or  a  steam-boat 
started  between  the  islands,  a  thousand  letters  would  be  written  where  there  are  one 
hundred  now,  and  a  hundred  persons  would  interchange  visits  where  ten  hardly  do  at 
present.  I  want  a  book  and  cannot  borrow  it ;  I  would  purchase  it  instantly  from  a 
bookseller  in  my  neighbourhood,  but  I  may  not  think  it  worth  my  while  to  send  for  it 
over  the  ocean,  when,  with  every  risk,  I  must  wait  at  the  least  three  months  for  it* 
The  moral  consequences  of  this  system  are  even  more  to  be  lamented  than  the  econo- 
mical, but  I  will  say  more  about  that  at  some  other  time. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  a  writer  who  can  think  so  well  as  our 
author  frequently  does,  and  who  can,  when  he  pleases,  present  hit 
opinions  so  forcibly,  and  with  so  good  a  grace,  should  at  times  assume 
the  arrogant  tone  which  offends  in  these  pages.  It  would  be  a  great 
service  to  impress  on  him  the  fact  that  he  possesses  no  authority 
except  that  which  his  reason  obtains  for  him ;  whereas  he  too  often 
writes  as  if  he  were  the  acknowledged  oracle  of  the  universe,  whose 
dicta  are  sure  of  reception  merely  because  they  are  his  dicta,  which  is 
extremely  ridiculous.  We  can  fancy  how  those  whom  he  has  made 
to  smart  under  the  force  of  his  arguments,  must  scoff  and  triumph  when 
they  come  to  such  lofty  flights  as  these, 

as  our  author  himself  would  infallibly  say. 

^*  I  criminate  no  man's  intentions ;  /  acknowledge  real  difficulties ; 
/  am  compassionate  to  hereditary  prejudices.  But  there  I  stop ;  for 
compassion  becomes  party  when  prejudice  degenerates  into  obstinacy,'' 
&c.  &c.  &c.  p.  325.  There  is  the  insolence  and  verbiage  of  a  Johnson 
here,  but  without  his  authority,  and  therefore  the  dogmatist  is  only 
ridiculous.     He  is  the  daw  playing  the  eagle. 

There  Is  not  wanting  in  this  book  a  seasoning  of  the  odium  theolo- 
gicum.  At  a  dinner  given  to  the  Bishop  of  Barbados,  and  his  train, 
an  Irish  catholic  priest  was  present,  who  gave  the  protestant  bishop's 
health  with  the  accompaniment  of  some  complimentary  phrases.  A 
circumstance  which  gives  the  young  person,  whose  book  is  under 
notice,  occasion  to  put  forth  this  bit  of  bitterness,  which  ought  to  have 
been  whipped  out  of  him  by  his  preceptors  at  school  at  least  two 
years  ago ; — 

"  Abb6  (yHannam,  a  tall  Irish  Romish  priest,  gave  the  health  of 
the  Bishop  of  Jamaica,  and  talked  about  our  eminent  prelate  and  so 
on.  It  was  bad  taste  in  Abhk  O'Hannam  to  dine  with  us  at  ally  but 
it  was  gross  in  the  Abbk  to  give  such  a  toast.  The  compliment  was 
uncalled  for  from  him,  and  nobody  could  think  the  Abb6  sincere  in 
what  he  said." 

Is  this  the  spirit  of  charity  which  travels  in  a  bishop's  train  ?  As  we  do 
not  know  the  bishop,  we  do  think  it  possible  that  the  abb6's  civil  speech 
of  him  might  have  been  deserved  and  sincere,  and.  whether  it  was  so  or 
not,  it  was  conciliating,  and  therefore  decent  and  becoming.  Priests 
should  assume  the  virtue  of  good  will  to  men  if  they  have  it  not.  No  one 
quarrels  with  them  for  hypocrisy  in  this  particular.     Our  author  is,  of 
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^ourse^  seTere  on  the  nietbodists ;  but  we  mast  confess  that  his  severity 
here  is  not  without  some  show  of  justice.  He  remarks  on  their  prying 
system — ^the  espionage  they  have  carried  into  families ;  but  unluckily 
this  subject  reminds  him,  a  true  university  man,  of  what  Tom  Smith 
(all  the  world  of  course  knows  Tom  Smith)  wrote  about  it.  We  give 
this  precious  jeu  d'esprit,  premising  that  We  do  not  comprehend  the 
introduction  to  it  by  reason  of  the  peculiarity  of  the  composition. 

I  never  come  alongside  of  the  methodiat  spy-system  without  thinking  of  poor  Tom 
Smith's  stanzas.  Tom  was  always  humming  them  by  himself,  as  Johnson  wi^  *'  Aye ! 
Irat  to  die-^ — ."  They  allade  to  his  own  experience  of  a  practice  not  uncommon  im 
the  present  day. 

J  knew  a  maid  who  did  always  command 

All  her  dear  swains  to  a  third  gentleman. 

Them  for  to  try,  if  they  did  keep  pace 

With  the  third,  gentleman's  notions  of  grace* 

Three  the  third  gentleman  plucked,  and  the  third. 
As  I've  been  told,  was  hardly  deterred, 
In  arguend.  about  Hume  et  Calvinum, 
A  currend.  ad  argument,  baculinum. 

Last  came  a  youth  whom  the  third  gentleman 
Chose  for  the  husband  ;  he  had  a  can 
Of  rottenness  full  and  Predestinate  Hell, 
To  make  a  young  maiden  like  happy  and  well. 

PASsion  o'  me !  as  John  Suckling  did  say, 
lliat  ever  a  lady  should  so  throw  away 
Such  a  pair  of  blue  eyes,  such  lips  of  delight 
On  an  underhand,  yellow-faced,  Puritan  wight — 

And  all  for  because  this  silly  young  maid 
Was  led  astray  by  that  artful  old  blade, 
The  third  gentleman ; — Devil  him  take. 
And  duck  him  and  souse  in  his  nethermost  lake ! 

It  is  now  high  time  that  wc  should  close  our  notice  of  this  book, 
which  we  shall  do,  saying  that  if  it  were  purged  of  its  conceit,  its 
arrogance,  its  college  cant,  and  small  pedantry,  it  would  be  a  very 
useful  and  intelligent^  as  well  as  a  smart  and  amusing  very  little  work 
— rery  little  we  say,  as  the  desirable  operation  we  have  supposed, 
would  reduce  its  size,  moderate  as  it  now  is,  to  the  dimensions  of  a 
child's  story  book ;  but  then  the  value  of  it  would  be  increased  in  a 
proportion  inverse  to  its  diminished  bulk. 
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The  **  Last  of  the  Mohicans  "  is  clearly  by  much  the  worst  of  Mr. 
Cooper's  performances.  He  has  for  several  years  past  littered  annu- 
ally, and  in  fecundity  at  least,  if  in  no  rarer  quality,  has  proved  himself 
a  genuine  descendant  of  his  great  English  father,  beyond  the  salt- 
water lake.  The  family-failing  too,  is  as  conspicuous  in  the  American, 
as  in  the  parent  tree— the  produce  has  grown  worse  and  worse  every 
year ;  it  is  now  dry,  jejune,  and  trashy.  No  writer,  indeed,  be  he 
great  or  little,  known  or  unknown,  can  be  trusted  long  with  the  duty 
of  manufacturing  fictions  for  the  public.     The  workmanship,  after  a 
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time,  is  certain  to  deteriorate  with  every  successive  experiment ;  for  a 
novelist  writes  first  to  please  himself,  and  next  to  please  the.  public  ; 
and  when  his  name  has  become  current  in  the  market,  he  writes  for  a 
purpose  needless  to  mention.  He  has  not  to  build  his  reputation,  but 
to  use  it,  and  the  experiment  is  how  far  that  will  supply  the  place  of 
real  merit  in  his  productions,  and  how  long  the  public  will  continue  to 
purchase  his  wares,  before  they  perceive  the  inferiority  of  the  work- 
manship. The  public  is  not  the  most  discriminating  public  imaginable ; 
but  if  Lionel  Lincoln — Mr.  Cooper's  novel  for  1825 — was  not  enough 
to  convince  them  that  they  were  defrauded  of  the  portion  of  talent, 
which  they  tacitly  stipulated  for  in  an  American  Waverley  novel,  this 
last  affair  must  bring  conviction  with  it.  The  most  fortunate  of  these 
trans-atlantic  productions  had  all  a  more  than  sufficient  proportion  of 
very  questionable  matter ;  but  this  is  a  composition  of  bran  and  alum, 
with  but  few  particles  of  wholesome  ingredients. 

The  first  symptom  of  deterioration  is  observable  in  the  style.  Mr. 
Cooper  has  never  discovered  much  ease  and  spirit,  and  has  always 
resembled  his  Waverley  father  most  in  the  parts  that  have  most 
evidently  been  written  by  the  latter  invito  Minerv^  ;  but  though  heavy 
and  tedious,  his  style  was  still  free  from  the  grosser  faults  of  American 
composition.  In  this  work,  however,  the  native  taste  is  indemnified  by 
an  unrestrained  indulgence  ;  and  the  arts  of  amplification  and  circum- 
locution are  exemplified  in  every  page.  An  army  is  roused  at  day- 
break by  beat  of  drum.  This  fact  it  is  his  pleasure  to  conununicate 
to  the  reader,  in  the  following  terms : — '*  According  to  the  orders  of 
the  preceding  night,  the  heavy  sleep  of  the  army  was  broken  by  the 
rolling  of  the  warning  drums,  whose  rattling  echoes  were  heard  issuing, 
on  the  damp  morning  air,  out  of  every  vista  of  the  woods,  just  as  day 
began  to  draw  the  shaggy  outlines  of  some  tall  pines  of  the  vicinity, 
on  the  opening  brightness  of  a  soft  and  cloudless  eastern  sky." — Mr. 
Cooper  seems  to  have  remembered  the  lesson  which  the  author  of  Don 
Quixote  somewhere  delivers  upon  the  art  of  writing: — ^^  If  you  have 
occasion  to  mention  the  Tagus,  be  sure  you  call  it  the  silver  Tagus, 
that  flows  over  sands  of  gold,  past  the  far-famed  city  of  Lisbon,  and 
is  engulphed  in  the  wide  roaring  ocean," — or  something  to  that  effect. 
When  the  army,  in  its  march,  enters  the  forest,  and  disappears  from 
the  sight, — "  the  forest  appeared  to  swallow  up  the  living  mass,  that 
had  slowly  entered  its  bosom,"  and,"  the  sounds  of  the  retiring  column 
ceased  to  be  borne  on  the  breeze  to  the  listeners."  There  is  a  personage 
described,  of  singular  proportions,  who,  when  erect,  surpassed  his 
fellows  in  height,  but  when  seated,  "  he  appeared  reduced  within  the 
ordinary  limits  of  our  race."  The  twilight  of  evening  is  "  the  graver 
light,  which  is  the  usual  precursor  of  the  close  of  day,"  and  in  the 
morning  again,  "  the  thick  darkness  which  usually  precedes  the 
approach  of  day  began  to  disperse,  and  objects  were  seen  in  the  plain 
and  palpable  colours,  with  which  they  had  been  gifted  by  nature." 
The  morning  itself  "  they  met,  as  it  came  blushing  above  the  green 
pines  of  a  hill,  that  lay  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Horican." 
A  father  In  pursuit  of  his  daughter,  who  had  been  carried  off  by  the 
Indians,  is  shown  the  print  of  her  footsteps — ^'  The  aged  soldier 
examined  it  with  eyes  that  grew  dim  as  he  gazed ;  nor  did  he  rise 
from  his  stooping  posture,  until  Heyward  saw  that  he  had  watered  the 
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graceful  trace  of  his  daughter's  passage  with  a  scalding  and  heavy 
tear."  But  enough  of  this.  ^  Mr.  Cooper  may  find  some  excuse  for 
his  propensity  to  amplify,  though  none  for  his  slip-slop  in  the  example 
of  his  great  father,  who  is  but  too  apt  to  load  his  style  with  similar 
redundancies,  and  is  a  dangerous  model  to  imitate.  But  there  is  this  - 
difference  between  the  author  of  Waverley  and  his  American  follower, 
that  the  former,  in  his  descriptive  flourishes,  shows  himself  an  amateur 
of  nature,  whilst  the  latter  proves  himself  only  an  amateur  of  the 
author  of  Waverley. 

The  story  is  a  tissue  of  common-place  Indian  adventures,  abounding 
with  hair-breadth  escapes  and  surprisals.  Fancy  has  entire  possession 
of  the  field,  and  it  is  seldom  that  any  thing  occurs  which  looks  like 
the  result  of  observation  and  experience.  The  readers  of  Mr.  Cooper 
well  know  that  his  most  successful  efforts  have  not  discovered  any 
extraordinary  reach  of  imagination,  and  will  therefore  be  prepared  to 
expect  a  total  failure,  in  a  work  which,  from  the  nature  of  its  subject^ 
was  entirely  dependant  upon  the  exercise  of  that  faculty.  The  fertile 
genius  of  the  *'  Unknown,'*  added  to  Mr.  Cooper's  opportunities  of 
information  on  Indian  manners  and  character,  might  have  made  a 
good  deal  of  the  natives  of  the  woods,  the  interminable  solitudes  of  the 
American  forests,  and  the  habits,  balf  savage, half  civilized,  of  the  first 
Europeans  who  hunted  within  their  precincts.  Add  to  these  a  few 
historical  events,  and  the  introduction  of  Montcalm  or  Wolfe,  or  any 
other  martial  hero  of  the  times,  and  nothing  is  wanting  to  constitute 
the  foundation  of  a  good  Waverley  romance.  Mr.  Cooper  is  an  Ame- 
rican, and  has  a  native's  interest  in  the  scene  and  subject  of  his  story ; 
the  vicinity  of  Ontario  and  the  Champlain  is  as  good  a  field  as  the 
banks  of  Lomond  or  any  other  Highland  loch,  and  the  red  Indian  is  a 
name  to  conjure  with  better  than  that  of  the  Children  of  the  Mist. 
But  it  is  vain  to  sigh  over  the  thought  of  what  might  have  been — let 
us  rather  see  what  is. 

With  the  exception  of  a  chapter  or  two,  in  which  there  is  a  bit  of  a 
siege,  with  Montcalm  and  Munro,  and  regulars,  and  other  paraphernalia 
of  war,  and  an  almost  entire  volume  in  an  Indian  encampment,  with 
the  usual  accompaniments,  the  rest  of  the  narrative  consists  of  a  game 
at  hide  and  seek,  played  by  very  adroit  performers,  in  the  endless 
mazes  of  the  forest.  The  improbabilities  of  the  author's  great  proto- 
type are  generally  reserved  for  the  last  volume,  and  are  then  dispatched 
with  a  haste  that  shows  at  least  the  writer's  sense  of  his  own 
weakness  in  the  art  of  constructing  a  story.  Should  the  Waverley 
novels,  by  any  fortunate  mischance  of  after  times,  be  curtailed  of  their 
windings  up  and  explications,  the  author's  reputation  would  stand 
many  inches  higher  with  posterity.  But  Mr.  Cooper  is  not  at  the  pains 
even  to  defer  the  evil  which  he  cannot  remedy.  Improbabilities  crowd 
in  upon  us  from  the  outset ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  to  a  series  of  them  that 
we  owe  the  whole  tissue  of  the  subsequent  adventures. 

Munro,  the  commandant  of  the  English  fort  of  William  Henry,  on  the 
Horican,  as  the  Indians  called  it ;  'Or  Holy  Lake,  as  the  French  called 
it ;  or  Royal  George  Lake,  as  the  English  called  it,  is  cloSely  besieged 
by  the  French  under  Montcalm.  His  two  daughters,  the  fair-haired 
Alice  and  the  dark-eyed  Cora,  "  whose  complexion  was  not  brown, 
but  rather  appeared  charged  with  the  colour  of  the  rich  blood  that 
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seemed  ready  to  burst  its  bounds/'  very  naturally  select  this  as  the 
most  convenient  moment  for  paying  papa  a  visit.  They  might  have 
been  escorted  by  a  regiment  of  regulars  which  marched  the  same 
morning  to  reinforce  the  besieged,  but  military  movements  are  slow 
and  tedious,  and  a  sapient  major  of  the  60th,  a  lover  of  one  of  the 
young  ladies,  recommends* a  short  cut  through  the  woods,  which  were 
known  to  be  swarming  with  parties  of  hostile  Indians,  on  the  look-out 
for  waits  and  strays,  as  more  agreeable  and  interesting  than  the  regular 
road.  Then  of  all  the  persons,  natives  or  others,  employed  in  the 
ai*my  as  scouts  or  guides,  none  seemed  so  fit  for  acting  on  the  present 
occasion  as  an  Indian  runner,  of  very  doubtful  faith,  and  suspected  of 
cherishing  peculiar  animosity  towards  the  commandant  in  particular. 
Finally,  seeing  that  there  was  great  reason  to  suppose  the  Indians 
would  be  quickly  on  their  traces,  the  domestics  of  the  party  are 
dismissed,  in  order  that  the  trail,  or  marks  of  their  route,  may  be  as 
much  as  possible  diminished.  Having  taken  these  pains  to  leave  them 
defenceless,  and  to  throw  them  in  the  way  of  the  enemy,  the  author  is 
successful  in  accomplishing  his  object,  viz :  their  capture  by  a  party 
of  Indians.  But  before  this  takes  place  much  is  done  and  said,  too 
long  to  tell,  and  new  personages,  friendly  to  those  already  mentioned, 
are  introduced  upon  the  stage,  by  one  of  those  lucky  rencontres,  more 
common  in  the  pages  of  a  Waverly  novel  than  in  the  solitudes  of  a  vast 
forest.  These  new  characters  are  two  Indians  of  the  tribes  in  alliance 
with  the  British,  and  a  sort  of  scout  employed  by  the  latter,  a  hunter 
of  the  woods,  European  by  birth,  but  Indian  in  his  habits,  and  so  like 
a  red  man  in  every  respect,  that  he  deems  it  incumbent  upon  him  to 
end  almost  every  speech  with  the  assurance  that,  notwithstanding 
appearances,  he  is  a  white  man  bom,  and  without  a  cross  in  his  blood. 
He  is  the  principal  personage  in  the  drama — the  hero  and  the  bore  in 
one — and  no  other  than  our  old  Mend  Leatherstockings,  with  his  long 
rifle — "  the  foremost  in  that  band  of  *  Pioneers/  who  are  opening  a  way 
for  the  march  of  our  nation  across  the  continent.''  The  elder  of  his  two 
Indian  comrades  is  also  a  person  well  known  to  Mr.  Cooper's  readers, 
the  very  Indian  John,  Mohegan  or  Mohican,  but  at  present  known 
by  the  more  warlike  title  of  Chingachgook,  a  name  every  way  becoming 
the  tomahawk,  who  dies  in  a  manner  so  little  edifying  to  the  episcopal 
minister  of  Templeton.  Age,  it  is  obvious,  had  very  much  changed 
our  friends  for  the  better.  Leatherstockings,  in  particular,  or 
Hawk-eye,  as  the  Indians  called  him,  *  appears  in  his  youth  to  have 
been  a  very  silly,  prating,  garrulous  character,  and  possessed  of  but 
few  of  the  recommendations  which  on  his  first  appearance  conciliated 
for  him  some  portion  of  the  reader's  regard.  A  scout,  a  tracker  of 
Indians  by  the -trail,  and  engaged  in  the  warfare  of  the  woods,  he 
is  a  proser  as  intolerable  as  Dugald  Dalgetty,  among  the  Children  of 
the  Mist,  and  ou^t  to  have  shared  a  similar  fate.  Always  talking, 
he  is  always  enjoining  silence,  and  he  keep^  up  an  incessant  cackle  that 
would  have  been  sure  to  bring  half  the  Indians  of  the  forest  upon  his 
trail.  We  made  sure,  at  the  end  of  almost  every  long  dissertation 
on  the  inefficiency  of  smooth  bores  and  short-barrelled  guns,  to  see 
the  unseasonable  speaker,  like  our  friend  Dalgftty,  brought  low  by  the 
fire  of  some  lurking  native,  whom  the  alarum  of  our  hero's  tongue 
had  advertised  of  his  propinquity  and  place.    Of  the  other  characters 
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little  need  be  said,  as  they,  are  such  as  people  the  pages  of  every  novel 
of  a^^^ntures  and  hair-breadth  escapes. 

Mr.  Cooper,  by  his  earlier  productions,  approved  himself  an  inhe- 
jiter  of  no  small  portion  of  the  rare  talents  of  his  great  English  father ; 
and  we  rejoiced  in  the  idea,  that  if  we  possessed  that  incomparable 
personage,  America  was  the  first,  and  indeed  the  only  country,  to 
supply  a  genius  of  a  kindred  turn.  ^  An  American  author  of  Waverley 
might  make  his  countrymen  better  known  to,  and  more  justly  appre- 
ciated by,  foreigners,  than  almost  any  other  description  of  writer ;  and 
it  is  sad  to  see  the  only  person  on  whom  the  Great  Unknown's  mantle 
appears  to  have  descended,  abandoning  the  realms  of  his  experience, 
to  nuLnulacture  stories  out  of  an  imagination,  which  nothing  that  he 
has  written  has  shown  to  be  either  very  nimble  or  very  forgetive. 
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As  we  apprehend  that  the  public  do  not  read  sufficiently  often  those 
little  paragraphs  in  the  newspapers,  which  are  paid  for,  and  published 
with  the  benevolent  design  of  making  the  world  acquainted  with  the 
existence  of  good  books,  we  shall  make  re-prints  of  them,  and  thus 
serve  up  a  sort  of  repetition,  at  the  end  of  the  month,  of  the  lessons  of 
the  day.  As  we  have  taken  up  the  idea  latfe,  we  cannot  make  so  com- 
plete a  collection  as  might  be  expected,  but  we  give  just  a  drop  from 
an  inexhaustible  fountain. 

COLBURN  ON  GRANBY. 

*' The  character  of  Lord  Malton  (in  the  fashionable  novel  '  Granbt')  and  the 
nngular  history  connected  with  his  family,  as  developed  by  the  novelist,  are  said  to 
ba;re  had  their  origin  in  a  circumstance  of  some  mystery,  which,  a  few  years  ago, 
was  the  undivided  talk  of  the  high  circles.  For  the  honour  of  human  nature,  we 
trust,  however,  that  Tyrrell,  the  illegitimate  son  and  supposed  heir  of  Lord  Malton, 
ii  altogether  a  creation  of  the  anthor ;  and  that  the  real  family  hinted  at,  however 
unhappy  in  other  respects,  have  never  been  cursed  by  so  abandoned  an  intruder." 

COLBURN  ON  6RANBY. 

*'  The  Bas-bleus« — This  piquant  and  interesting  portion  of  society  will  not  be 
forry  to  find  in  one  of  the  female  characters  in  the  fashionable  novel  of  Granby,  a  very 
enthttsiastie  ropresentation  of  the  whole  body.  Who  indeed  can  fail  to  be  delighted 
with  ^e  ^ur,  the  worthy,  and  the  leaned  Lady  Harriet  Duncan  1  Even  Lord  Byron 
would  have  been  charmed  by  her  soft  satire  and  dulcet  criticisms,  and  have  suspended 
for  an  hour  or  two  at  least  his  excessive  horror  of  the  azure  stocking." 


COLBURN   ON  GRANBY. 

«  We  understand  that  the  fiishionable  black-leg,  Tyrrel,  who  makes  so  considerable 
m  figure  in  the  fashionable  novel  of  Granby,  is  a  portrait,  pretty  generally  recognized, 
ci  a  certain  accomplished  sharper  at  present  in  great  circulation  among  the  hells  of  St. 
James's." 

COLBURN  ON  RBTNOLD8. 

**  The  Veterans  of  the  Theatrical  World,  as  well  as  all  the  play-writOTs,  are.oa  the 
qui  vive  till  the  publication  of  Reynolds's  life  and  Times,  in  which,  if  report  speaks 
true,-  many  of  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  the  Drama  are  placed  in  very  whimsical 
•ituatioiui." 
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COLBURN  ON  HIS  LAST  MAN. 

"  The  Plague. — ^It  might  have  been  imagined,  tbat  the  accoonts  of  the  Plagues  of 
Athens,  Florence,  London,  and  Philadelphia,  as  given  by  Thucydides,  Boccaccio,  De 
Foe,  and  the  American,  Brown,  would  have  left  nothing  to  be  said  on  the  subject  of 
this  fearful  visitation.  Mrs.  Shelly,  however,  whose  mind,  by  a  strange  tendency  for 
a  woman,  seems  fascinated  by  ghastly  events,  has  outdone  all  these  writers,  in  her 
description  of  the  universal,  world-wasting  pestilence,  in  her  Romance  of  '  The  Last 
Man.'    When  once  the  reader  is  in  her  thrall,  it  is  not  easy   to  escape  from  the  <^ 

oppressive  and  startling  horrors  with  which'her  pages  teem.'* 

COLBDRN  ON  SHERiDANIANA. 

"  Sherxdaniana. — ^The  volume  just  published  under  this  title,  comprehends  all 
that  is  most  interesting  and  piquant  about  the  late  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan — a 
person  so  eminently  qualified  to  form  the  subject  of  such  a  work,  that  it  seems  some- 
what singular  that  no  collection  of  the  kind  should  have  hitherto  been  published.  In 
the  selection  of  materials  for  the  volume,  we  understand  the  editor  has  not  only  care- 
fully searched  every  work  in  which  he  was  likely  to  find  any  relioues  of  Sheridan,  in 
order  to  bring  together  the  essence  of  many  expensive  volumes,  ana  extracted  from  his 
parliamentary  speeches  such  fragments  of  wit  and  eloquence  as  could  without  injury 
to  their  lustre,  bear,  as  it  were,  a  separate  setting — but  he  has  collected  many  brilliant 
sayings  of  that  eminent  persons,  which  were  floating  about  in  society." 

COLBURN  ON  THE  NAVAL  SKETCH-BOOK. 

"  The  author  of  the  '  Naval  Sketch  Book'  complains  in  his  preface  of  the  frdlacions 
descriptions  which  the  public  are  in  the  habit  of  reading  as  genuine  pictures  of  life  at 
sea.  We  know  not  whether  his  object  be  well  grounded,  but  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  any  thing  richer  in  oddity  and  humour  ever  appeared,  than  the  Galley  Stories^ 
which  he  has  sketched  with  great  spirit  and  freedom  of  pencil ;  they  are  imdoubtedly 
very  admirable  specimens  of  the  peculiar  character,  and  comedy  of  naval  life." 

COLBURN  ON  VIVIAN  GREY. 

**  Fashionable  Novels. — However  clever,  in  other  respects,  these  productions 
maybe,  it  has  been  observed  that  there  has  of  late  been  some  complaints  of  the 
insipidity  of  their  heroes.  The  champion  who,  we  understand,  is  about  to  start  up  in 
the  person  of  Mr.  Viviav  Grey,  is,  however,  likely  to  redeem  the  fraternity  for  this 
charge.  This  individual,  whose  adventures  among  the  great  are  now  in  Uie  press, 
we  hear  will  be  found  to  be  any  thing  but  insipid :  he  is  reported  to  be  truly  '  an 
original;*  insidious,  daring,  decisive.  Over  the  high  circles  in  which  he  moves,  he 
exercises  an  absolute  control,  making  lords  and  ladies  alike  subservient  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  ambitious  designs." 

COLBURN  ON  VIVIAN  GREY. 

**  The  work  announced  for  publication,  under  the  title  of  '  Vivian  Grey,'  we  under- 
stand to  be  the  history  of  an  ambitious  young  man  of  rank,  who,  by  dint  of  talent, 
personal  advantage,  and  audacity,  became  the  dictator  of  certain  circles  in  high  life, 
some  of  the  recent  occurrences  and  actors  in  which  he  has  taken  the  liberty  to  describe 
with  great  freedom." 

COtiBURN   ON  VIVIAN   GREY. 

**  In  order  to  effect  a  full  developement  of  the  character  of  Vivian  Grey,  whose 
adventures  in  the  high  circles  are  about  to  be  disclosed  to  tlie  public,  we  understand 
the  novelist  has  marked  the  career  of  his  hero  even  from  his  earliest  school  days,  llua 
b  as  it  should  be.  Wordsworth  says  the  child  is  the  father  of  the  man,  and  if  this  be 
true  it  will  be  curious  to  trace  to  its  first  minute  spring,  the  dominant  spirit  of  Vivian 
Grey." 

COLBURN  ON   VIVIAN  GREY. 

**  The  first  portion  of  this  work,  it  seems,  is  to  be  comprised  in  two  volumes ;  but 
we  hear  it  is  the  design  of  the  author  to  resume  the  narrative,  at  intervals,  as  circum- 
stances may  transpire  in  the  elevated  sphere  in  which  his  hero  moves ;  so  that  pro- 
bably there  will  scarcely  be  a  single  assembly  of  haut  ton,  public  or  private,  frY>m  which 
Vivian  Grey  will  be  absent ;  and,  not  content  with  this,  it  is  said  that  he  intends  to  >jc 

avail  himself  of  the  privilege  which  he  is  reported  to  possess,  of  being  present  at  the 
more  secret  conferences  (political  and  otherwise)  of  the  great.  The  ladies  in  parti- 
cular should  be  aware  of  his  insidious  approaches." 
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•      *^ 

We  arrived  at  Aiw  la  Chapelle  at  half-past  six  in  the  evening, 
at  the  custom-house ;  they  examined  our  haggage  civilly,  yet  with 
sufficient  strictness.  I  found  that  the  hotel  at  which  I  had  aimed 
was  full,  I  went  therefore  to  another  inn.  As  I  was  going  there" 
1  met  many  women  walking  in  the  streets,  with  a  smart  French 
air,  and  I  took  it  into  my  head,  I  knew  not  why,  that  it  was  a 
very  sinful  place.  Soon  after  my  arrival  it  hegan  to  rain  furiously, 
80  that  I  could  not  see  any  thing ;  I  contrived,  however,  to  get 
into  one  church,  where  my  conjectures  that  it  was  a  sinful  place 
were  fully  verified. 

In  this  church,  which  was  hut  a  small  one,  there  were  no  less 
than  five   or  six   hoxes,   each    of  which   had   a  priest  in   it,   and 
two  women,  one.  on  each  side  of  him,  confessing  alternately.      As 
there  were  several  other  men  in  the  church,  I  determined  to  wait 
and  to  see  a  little  of.  what  I  had  heard  and  read  so  much  about.     I 
accordingly   drew   near    one   box    and   observed    how   things   were 
going  on,   to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  priest,   no  doubt.      The 
box  for  confession,  as  all  the  world  knows,  is  like  three  vjiitch-boxea 
abreast;    in  the  middle  box  is  a  seat  on^which  the  priest  sits  in  the 
attitude  of  a  Charley,  or  temporal  watchman,  and  there  is  a  hatch  in 
front  of  him :  in  each  of  the  side  boxes  is  a  stool  to  kneel  upon,  and  a 
woman  in  each  confesses  through  a  little  grate,  "to  which  the  priest 
applies  his  ear,  first  on  one  side,  then  on  the  other:  he  appears  like  a 
man  in  an  uneasy  sleep,  who  rolls  first  to  the  right  and  then  to  the  left. 
It  is  said  the  priest  does  not  know  the  person  who  confesses  to  him.   In 
some,  churches  I  have  seen  boxes  where,  to  appearance  at  least,  this 
may  be  true ;  but  in  this  church  it  was  not  so,  the  boxes  were  in  a  line, 
and  he  could  see  the  women  as  they  went  away,  and  they  did  not  seem  to 
seek  to  be  concealed ;  he  held  a  sort  of  napkin  over  his  nose  all  the  time, 
but  there  was  a  candle  before  him,  and  when  a  cloth  is  held  close  to 
the  face,  in  the  light,  it  is  easy  to  see  through  it.     Some  of  the  women 
were  done  in  a  moment,  others  confessed  a  long  time.     It  would, 
however,  be  rash  to  suppose  that  those  were  the  most  innocent  who 
finished  the  soonest ;  they  might  only  be  the  least  scrupulous.   Besides, 
a  long  confession  may  be  made  up  of  little  matters,  such  as — '^  I  eat 
butter  in  Lent,''  or,"  I  thought  of  my  children  during  the  sermon.*'  And  in 
one  moment  a  confession  may  be  made  like  this — ^^  I  have  been  sinning 
away  like  a  very  devil  for  these  thirty  years ;  I  have  not  repented  of  my 
sins,  nor  do  I  intend  it."     I  thought  I  discovered  one  sin,  that  I  am 
confident  not  one  of  the  most  scrupulous  would  confess,  and  yet  it  was 
as  great  a  sii)  as  can  well  be  committed.     The  women  were  kneeling 
in  long  rows ;   as  soon  as  one  had  finished,  another  took  the  vacant 
place,  and  under  pretence  of  being  ready,  and  not  to  keep  the  priest 
li^aiting,  the  female  whose  tiirn  was  next  (the  tempter  had  been  very 
successful  in  getting  so  many  young  girls  to  fall  into  his  snare)  sometimes 
sneaked  up  so  close  that  she  could  not  fail  to  hear  what  the  penitent 
was  saying  to  the  priest ;   yet  I  am  persuaded  that  not  one  of  them 
May,  1826.  P 
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ever  confessed  this  enormous  sacrilege.  Thus  a  fatal  curiositv  in  our 
general  mother  caused  all  our  woe ;  and  a  like  curiosity'  woula  render 
the  sacrament  of  confession^  in  many  instances^  not  only  unaYailing,  but 
mischievous. 

The  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  gone  to  the  play,  which  is  in 
Oennan.    We  waited  suppw  until  nearly  ten.      I  had  not  dintd. 
When  I  talked  to  the  waiter  about  eatings  he  told  me  that  there  would, 
be  plenty  of  ladies  at  supper.  The  imagination,  of  course,  conjured  up 
everything  thai  is  lovely  and  enchantuig ;    to  wiut  tUl  ten  without 
dinner  became  a  pleasure,  and  as  is  too  often  the  case,  the  waiting 
for  the  pleasure  was  the  only  pleasure. '  Supper  at  last  came,  and  with, 
it  three  dreadful  Dutch  women;  moreover,  the  old  ladies  could  not  eat 
their  supper  in  peace,  but  seemed  resolved  to  close  a  well-spent  life* 
and,  as  I  trust,  a  well-spent  Sabbath,  with  a  profusion  of  BataTiaa 
playfulness.    We  had  a  young  Fleming,  who  wished  to  pass  for  a 
Pans^m  dandy ;  it  was,  as  may  be  supposed,  a  consplete  failure :   a 
Fleming  can  be  nothing  but  a  Fleming,  not  even  a  dandy.  By  treating, 
him  with  respectful  admiration,  he  was  induced  to  come  forth  to  public 
view ;  but  it  was  a  solitary,  as  well  as  a  spiteful  amusement  to  mislead 
the  poor  man.  Humanity,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  necessity  of  rising  at 
five  the  next  morning,  conspired  to  recommend  a  retreat  to  bed.    In. 
the  vicinity  of  Aia  la  Chapfille  I  saw  an  immense  number  of  cabbages ; 
I  afterwards  learned  that  the  inhabitants  are  nicknamed  Cabbage-boors^ 
from  the  great  cultivation  and  consumption  of  this  vegetable.    I  w^^ 
told  that  there  are  few  English  here,  that  they  were  gone  to  Spaa, 
which  they  generally  prefer,  as  being  more  romantic.  I  regretted  that 
I  had  not  time  to  pay  a  short  visit  to  a  place  of  so  much  celebrity. 

There  had  been  a  great  concourse  of  people  at  Aix  during  the  exhi- 
bition of  jthe  reliques  which  had  taken  place  a  short  time  since ;  they  are 
exhibited  once  only  in  seven  years.     In  this  ancient  city  of  Charlemagne 
they  show  reliques  of  great  antiquity;  not  only  the  girdle   of   the 
Blessed  Virgin,  and  the  baby-linen  which  she  used,  and  which  she 
made  herself  with  sinless  fingers,  (for  these  things  are  comparatively 
modern  gewgaws,)  but  also  spme  of  the  manna  from  the  wilderness, 
a^d  a  bit  of  Aaron's  rod ;   small  remnants  oi  the  Jewish  theocracy, 
which  I  would  gladly  have  seen ;  but  I  would  that  they  were  identified 
by  some  Jews  also :   the  concurring  testimony   of  these  persecuted 
theocrats  would  be  a  great  proof  of  their  authenticity.    This  place  is 
civilized,  but,  Hke  our  watering-places,  it  is  full  of  spungiog,  cheating 
persons,  with  whom  it  is  an  odious  thing  to  wrangle ;  but  it  la  aot  usual 
to  submit  quietly  to  their  exactions.    Whether  it  be  worth  while  to 
dispute  with  them  may  be  a  question,  but  it  is  said  that  it  is  right  for 
the  sake  of  the  public,  and  that  one  cannot  tell  how  far  they  wSR.  go 
if  not  resisted.    Schreiber,  an  honest,  puzzle-headed German,oomplain8 
bitterly  of  this  propensity  in  his  confused  Guide  to  the  Rhine  :-^''  Ceux 
des  habitans  que  r6tat  et  les  affaires  familiarisent  avec  les  Strangers, 
ont  une  certaine  souplesse  centre  laquelle  il  faut  se  mettre  en  garde. 
lis  ont  Tart  de  faire  vider  la  bourse  k  I'^tranger  qui  ne  salt  comme  il 
a  pu  sitdt  occasionner  ce  grand  vide.    Ici  T^tranger  n'acquiert  de  la 
consideration  qu'5.  proportion  de  sa  d^pense.    £n  g^n^ral  le  bourgeois 
eft  l^ger,  gai,  plein  d'ostentation,  et  il  a  un  talent  particulier  pour  ce 
q^'il  appelle  killen,  ce  qui  n'est  autre  chose  que  Part  de  railter  et 
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ddpouiller  les  gens,  ce  qu'on  appelle  my^tifierJ^  The  aulic  coun- 
tfeltor  and  historiographer  of  his  royal  highness  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Badefi  brought  with  him  to  Aix,  we  may  presume,  a  bag  tolerably 
well  filled  with  silver  money  of  the  Grand  Duchy,  and  was  suddenly 
astonished  at  the  great  void:  being  unable  to  account  for  the  change, 
and  completely  mystified,  he  carried  it  back  again  to  Carlsnihe,  a» 
light  as  the  bourgeois  of  this  place. 

Monday^  Aug,  \6th,—\  left  Aix  la  Chapelle  at  seven  in  the 
morning.  His  majesty  the  King  of  Prussia  has  a  monopoly  of  the 
diligences ;  he  is  at  once  king  and  coach-proprietor,  monarch  and 
common-carrier.  The  king  being  entirely  a  military  ruler,  the  whole 
thing  is  accordingly  managed  in  the  military  way.  It  is  most  amusing 
to  see  the  White  Horse  Cellar,  or  the  Bull  and  Mouth,  conTerted 
into  a  citadel.  You  must  take  your  place  at  a  particular  hour ; 
the  fare  is  of  course  high ;  when  you  have  paid  it  into  the  exchequer, 
you  are  presented  with  a  long  receipt,  which  contains  on*  the  back, 
the  whole  code  of  travelling  in  the  German  tongue,  and  you  must 
tmderstand  it  at  your  peril,  and  are  presumed  to  know  it,  as  every 
Englishman  i^  presumed  to  know  the  law  of  his  country,  both 
common  and  statute ;  the  code  is  almost  as  long  as  the  Articles  of 
War  and  the  Mutiny  Act.  As  the  king  is  coachman  paramount,  the 
breach  of  the  least  of  the  laws  is  either  high-treason  or  a  great  mis- 
prision :  you  must  attend  at  a  certain  hour ;  your  luggage  must  weigH 
thirty  pounds ;  if  more,  it  is  presumed  that  the  passenger  will  be  flogged 
and  picketted — if  one  ounce  less,  it  is  presumed  that  he  will  be  shot. 
The  postilions  are  in  full  uniform,  and  if  they  had  cuirasses,  would 
be  as  strange  figures  as  the  horse-guards  in  London.  The  con- 
ducteur,,  or  guard,  is  a  sort  of  governor  of  a  fortress ;  he  lets  you  in 
and  out  of  his  coach  on  sight  of  your  receipt,  as  into  a  garrison  with 
a  passpoit.  In  England,  every  man's  house  is  his  castle;  in  the 
Prussian  dominions,  eveiy  stage-coach  is  a  royal  castle.  Every 
movement  is  military ;  the  postillion  does  not  crack  his  whip-^— he 
makes  it  ready,  presents,  and  then  fires  it. 

Nothing  can  be  more  ludicrous  to  a  stranger  than  all  this.  Let  us 
conceive  for  a  moment,  that  on  one  of  our  coaches  the  guard  should 
aay  to  the  coachman :  *'  Come,  Dick,  let  us  play  a  bit  at  being 
soldiers  ;  you  shall  be  Julius  Caesar — I,  sitting  amongst  the  luggage, 
am  Marins  anaidst  the  ruins  of  Carthage — the  horse-keepers  are  all 
heroes  and  demigods — and  Bill  the  ostler  shjall  be  Scipio  Africanus  : " 
let  us  suppose  that  they  were  to  take  the  high  tragic  tone,  and  were 
to  proceed  accordingly.  ^ 

But  why  should  one  trade  be  more  military  than  another  ?  why 
may  not  one  be  legal  ?  Let  the  man  who  steers  a  vessel  be  a  chief 
justice,  with  a  portcullis  chain  round  his  neck  ;  or  at  least  a  judge, 
in  a  long  wig  and  scarlet  robes :  they  who  row  such  vessels  as  the 
oity  barges,  ought  to  be  king's  counsel,  in  the  golden  waistcoats  and 
flowered  gowns  of  the  first -day  of  term.  Serjeants-at-law  alone, 
should  be  permitted  to  practise  in  punts,  so  th  t  Serjeant  Punter  and 
Serjeant  Counter  would  be  synonymous ;  and  1/  the  practise  were 
found  to  be  a  little  tedious,  it  might  be  enlivened  by  a  juke,  or  by  an 
occasional  squabble.  From  a  slight  acquaintance  with  some  dis- 
linguished  members  of  that  branch  of  the  profession,  I  am  led  to 
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believe,  that  if  the  conyeyancera  could  be  taught  to  steal  poultry, 
they  would  make  excellent  bargees.  If  a  great  real*property  lawyer 
were  to  attend  the  chambers  of  a  professional  gentleman  in  the  stern 
of  a  barge  for  three  years,  and  were  to  spend  these  years  as  assi- 
diouslv  in  plucking  stolen  fowls  as  they  are  usually  spent  in  copying 
preceaents,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  at  the  ena  of  that  term 
he  would  be  able  to  make  a  good  title  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  hen- 
roost against  all  the  world. 

Why  may  not  the  ^rt  of  healing  extend  its  branches  I  Why  shall 
not  the  waggons  be  so  many  hospitals,  and  the  art  of  driving  them 
become  a  part  of  the  medical  profession  ?  Why  should  not  a  waggoner, 
before  he  is  permitted  to  put  on  a  smock-frock,  be  examined  a  little 
in  Hippocrates?  And  why  should  not  some  eloquent  waggoner,  on 
Galen's  birth-day  in  every  year,  compliment  Harvey  in  a  Latin 
oration,  for  discovering  the  circulation  of  the  blood  ?  And  how  long 
will  it  be  before  men,  who  are  not  regular  accoucheurs,  will  be  tired 
of  wearying  the  patience  of  the  public  by  the  delivery  of  parcels? 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  his  majesty's  diligences  are  an  improvement 
upon  the  former  carriages ;  they  travel  a  little  faster,  and  are  a  little 
less  heavy  ;>  but  upon'  paved  roads,  a  vehicle  like  a  heavy  Bix-infiide 
coach  is  too  light ;  the  ponderous  old  diligences  resist  the  shaking, 
which  in  the  lighter  coaches  is  intolerable:  to  the  people  of  the 
country  they  appear  elegant ;  in  the  eyes  of  an  Englishman  they 
want  the  picturesque  aspect  of  a  diligence,  and  are  but  clumsy  stage- 
coaches. 

The  execution  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  will  always  be  viewed  as 
a  stain  on  our  history,  and  the  savage  speech  of  the  attorney-general. 
Sir  Edward  Coke,  on  his  trial,  as  barbarous  and  disgraceful,  if  con- 
sidered only  as  applying  to  the  treason  of  which  he  was  found  guilty ; 
but  if  we  look  upon  him  as  the  discoverer  of  tobacco,  the  aspect  of 
things,  to  those  who  do  not  use  it,  will  be  totally  different.  In  this 
country  the  pipe  is  never  out  of  the  mouth :  at  all  times  and  in  all 
places  they  unceasingly  and  unrelentingly  smoke.  It  must  be  pernicious 
to  the  performers,  who  look  more  like  cegars  than  men.  It  is  cruel 
indeed  for  the  unhappy  stranger  who  has  not  destroyed  his  taste  and 
his  smell.  It  is  for  him  turning  land  into  sea ;  a  journey  is  always 
a  voyage — he  feels  continually  the  same  half  sickness,  the  same  half 
headache,  that  is  felt  by  a  sojourner  in  that  abode  of  misery,  a  ship* 
That  amusing  traveller,  the  late  Dr.  Clarke  of  Cambridge,  who  is  not 
the  least  amusing  when  he  is  making  a  mole-hill  into  a  mountain, 
observed  in  Sweden  one  of  those  wells  which  are  common  near 
London,  and  in  all  other  places,  in  which  a  tree  is  poised  upon  a 
post,  and  at  the  thin  end,  or  top  of  the  tree,  a  bucket  is  suspended 
by  a  chain  ;  he  gives  an  engraving  of  the  well  in  his  Travels,  and  a 
dissertation  about  the  Teutoues,  and  calls  it  a  Teutonic  well,  and 
with  reason,  for  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  Teutones,  like  all  other 
nations,  hit  upon  this  simple  mode  of  drawing  water.  He  might  safely 
call  water  a  Teutonic  fluid ;  for  we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  that 
this  nation  was  not  entirely  unacquainted  with  it.  In  the  Prussian 
dominions  there  are  Teutonic  turnpikes;  the  trunk  of  a  tree  is 
placed  across  the  road,  and  is  so  placed,  that  it  is  necessary  to  fasten 
down  the  thin  end,  or  top,  to  a  post  with  a  chain  *,  when  the  chain  is 
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loosed,  the  thin  end  rises,  and  you  may  pass  on  one  side  of  the  road 
with  safety  if  riding  on  a  cameleopard^— hut  on  the  other,  if  riding  a 
donkey,  there  will  he  some  risk  of  hreaking  your  head. 

The  country  hetween  Aix  and  Cologne  is  not  interesting ;  it  is  open 
with  some  woods,  and  resemhles  the  field  of  Waterloo.  We  passed 
througlmFuliers ;  the  fortifications  are  planted  with  trees,  which,  in- 
asmuch as  they  hide  what  is  ugly,  are  good,  for  what  is  called  a 
heautif ul  fortification  is  an  ugly  thing ;  hut  the  effect  is  somewhat 
the  same  as  hanging  a  gihhet  with  rihands  would  he,  or  decorating  a 
slaughter-house  with  flowers.  We  dined  at  uoon  in  a  small  inn,  in  a 
small  place  called  Bergheim.  I  sat  next  an  Englishman  at  dinner, 
who  kept  saying  to  me,  in  the  true  English  spirit  of  getting  on :  "  You 
may  get  on  to-night  to  Bonn. — Don't  stop  at  Cologne ;  never 
mind. — I  would  not  stop  at  Cologne."  When  he  had  drank  a  little 
more  wine,  he  told  me  I  might  get  on  further:  "Don't  stop -at  Bonn, 
there  is  nothing  to  he  seen — it  will  he  late,  hut  you  may  get  on  to 
Coblentz."  We  were  summoned  to  the  coach,  or  I  am  confident  we 
should  have  got  on  to  Rome,  without  stopping  or  sleeping ;  without 
closing  the  eyes  once,  but  without  seeing  any  thing. 

At  three  in  the  afternoon  we  arrived  at  Cologne,  and  from  the 
window  of  my  bed-room,  at  the  Rheinberg,  I  beheld  for  the  first 
time  the  Rhine,  the  lovely  Rhine,  gliding  majestically  under  the  long 
bridge  of  boats.  No  part  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  so  ill-paved 
as  the  streets  of  Cologne.  It  was  some  festival  of  the  church-— 
Kermes — I  could  not  catch  the  right  word :  all  the  town  was  to  be  at 
Deutz,  certain  gardens,  as  wq  should  call  them,  tea-gardens,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river.  I  did  not  go  there,  but  walked  about  the 
town  to  see  the  churches.  I  entered  first  a  small  church  near  the 
cathedra] ;  they  were  playing  and  singing  well : — then  the  cathedral, 
the  whole  of  the  lower  part  pf  it,  that  is  as  far  as  the  capitals  of  the 
pillars,  is  built ;  the  nave  is  roofed  with  planks  only  ;  the  choir  is,  I 
think,  complete ;  and  about  one  half  of  one  of  the  western  towers.  The 
crane  for  drawing  up  the  stones  still  stands  upon  it,  and  is  a  dis- 
tinguishing feature  in  views  of  this  city.  The  service  was  going  on 
as  if  all  had  been  completed :  this  had  a  striking  effect  upon  the 
mind,  and  carried  the  imagination  back  four  hundred  years,  to  the 
times  when  it  was  usual  to  find  cathedrals  in  progress.  As  most 
cathedrals  were  built  at  different*times,  by  different  benefactors,  and 
as  the  funds  would  permit,  few  of  them  are  even  now  finishe.d, 
strictly  speaking ;  but  in  this  instance,  the  crane,  and  the  temporary 
planked  roof  of  the  nave,  and  indeed  the  whole  aspect  of  the  place, 
appear  as  if  it  were  in  actual  progress.  The  interior  is  rich  in 
altars,  pictures,  and  reliques,  and  J  remarked  a  curious  old  painting 
in  one  of  the  chapels.  The  tomb  of  the  magi  behind  the  great  altar, 
is  well  known ;  it  is  said  to  be  still  rich  in  gold  and  jewels :  these 
two  lines  direct  the  stranger  to  the  spot : — 

Corpora  Banctorum  recubant  hie  tema  Magorum ; 
£x  his  sublatum  nihil  est,  alibive  locatum. 

The  inscription  imports  that — ^^  beware  of  counterfeits,  none  are 
genuine,  except,"  &c.  are  not  modern  cautions,  or  to  be  confined  to 
medical  quackery  only,  and  that  the  inventors  of  these  inestimable 
relics  had  reason  to  dread  impostors,  and  were  afraid  lest  the  magi 
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shoidd  prove  an  alibi.  In  England  the  magi  were  never  lield  in  mueh 
^onoor ;  their  names — Gaspar,  Melchior,  and  Balthasar^  are  by  no 
means  un frequent  on  the  Continent ;  but  I  never  met  with  a  fiinglo 
Englishman  who  bore  any  one  of  them :  had  they  ever  been  given  in 
honour  of  the  magi,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  they  would  havo 
continued  in  honour  of  fathers,  grandfathers,  and  uncles,  7m  is  the 
c^se  with  many  other  Christian  names,  which  having  been  thut 
handed  down,  are  still  in  use,  although  the  original  reason  for: 
imposing  them  has  long  ceased  and  is  now  forgotten. 
,.  There  was  a  great  procession  in  the  church  of  the  Jesuits ;  they 
were  carrying  a  figure  of  the  Virgin  round  the  church  on  a  hand- 
barrow  :  the  crowd  was  so  great,  that  it  was  not  easy  to  stir ;  they 
were  singing,  playing,  drumming,  crying,  a^d  praying;  standings 
sitting,  or  kneeling.  I  saw  some  pretty  girls  here  and  elsewhere.  It  i& 
eaid  that  the  people  of  Cologne  are  so  much  alike,  that  it  is  easy  to. 
know  an  Agrippinensia  anywhere.  I  thought  that  I  saw  a  great 
many  girls  who  were  much  alike ;  they  had  a  certain  peculiar  face^ 
neither  pretty  nor  ugly,  yet  rather  pretty :  the  men  may  be  as  much 
alike,  but  I  did  not  observe  them  so  curiously.  The  streets  are. 
narrow  and  dark,  in  wet  weather  they  must  be  most  filthy.  In  Oiie 
church  a  man  was  preaching  in  German:  he  was  dressed  in  handsome 
robes,  and  had  on  his  head  a  black  cap  shaped  like  a  nightcap.  He . 
exerted  himself  much,  spoke  fluently,  ana  took  off  his  night-cap. 
from  time  to  time,  to  wipe  his  face :  his  hearers  evidently  enjoyed, 
the  thing  much,  and  paid  him  great  attention.  The  sound  was 
most  disagreeable  and  monotonous.  The  German  language  is  not. 
adapted  for  public  speaking;  a  large  majority  of  the  words  are 
dissyllables,  and  are  accented  on  the  first  syllable,  and  many  are 
compounded  of  two  words,  each  being  of  two  syllables,  and  accented 
in  the  like  manner,  so  that  they  form  nothing  but  trochees ;  the 
same  mean  sound  is  continually  repeated.  In  anotber  church  were 
an  immense  number  of  bones  of  all  sorts  and  sizes :  in  another  was 
a  figure  of  St.  Catherine  of  Wax,  or  of  wood,  ^s  large  as  life,  and 
coloured  naturally  ;  she  was  gaily  dressed  in  a  sky-blue  mantle,  edged 
with  a  deep  lace,  and  a  good  gown  of  mulberry  silk,  figured,  and, 
trimmed,  and  spread  out  like  a  hoop  :  she  stood  upon  a  sort  of  bracket.. 
A  sufficiently  grave  looldug  boy,  ten  or  eleven  years  of  age,  was  con- 
templating the  figure,  and  when  he  thought  that  no  one  was  looking,; 
with  incredible  audacity,  the  young  sinnj^r  peeped  up  St.  Catherine's, 
petticoats:  this  was  certainly  prying  a  little  too  much  into  holy 
things. 

Tuesday 9  Aug,  l^th, — I  visited  a  church  which  is  said  to  be  a 
copy  of  that  at  Loretto ;  and  another,  where  I  saw  the  ca^es,  that, 
contain  the  bones  of  the  eleven  thousand  virgins — it  is  an  amiably . 
weakness  to  be  a  virgin;  and  the  Botanical  Garden,  which  does  not. 
contain  any  thing — it  cannot  be  denied  that  this  is  a  defect  iji  a^ 
Botanical  Garden.  There  is  a  public  library  in  this  city,  formed,  as 
at  Ghent,  out  of  the  libraries  of  suppressed  convents. 

The  new  Courts  of  Justice  are  large  and. handsome,  they  afford 
room  for  the  public :  juries  are  now  in  use.  An  advocq,te  remarked  to 
me,  that  his  profession  in  England  and  France  is  a  good  one,  but 
that  in  Germany  it  is  neither  honourable  nor  profitable,  although  the. 
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hw  6i];)en668  are  greater  tBan  iii  any  btlier  bountiy^  because  of  the 
^normotid  stamp  duties  and  the  fees  of  officers :  he  said  that  there 
were  some  eloqueht  pleaders  at  Cologne,  and  complained  of  the  con- 
fiised  state  of  the  law  with  some  asperity,  and  with  mildness  of  the 
treatment  of  Napoleon  in  St.  Helena.  He  told  me  that  he  had  been 
k  memhl^r  of  the  committee  for  suppressing  convents  ;  that  they  were 
not  refused  admittance,  except  at  one  monastery,  that  the  soldiers 
broke  the  doors,  and  the  ihonks  then  quietly  submitted.  He  thought 
it  was  bad  policy  in  the  French  to  pay  the  priests  so  small  a  pension ; 
if  they  h&a  been  well  paid,  they  woiild  not  have  written  or  preached 
itgainst  the  government;   they  would,  on  the  contrary,  have  been 

5 lad  to  have  got  rid  of  troublesome  duties,  and  wonld  gradually  have 
led  off,  and  theit  craft  with  them.  He  added,  that  Cologne  was 
&uch  improved  since  the  suppression  of  convents :  the  houses  were 
now  freenold,  and  were  kept  in  repair ;  formerly  they  belonged  to  the 
teli^ous,  and  as  neither  landlord  nor  tenant  would  repair,  they  wer^ 
in  a  dilapidated  state.  He  wound  up  his  discourse  with  a  bottle  of 
red  Rhenish  wine  from  his  vineyards  near  Bono,  which  was  excellent. 
A  young  lady  complained  that  there  is  no  public  walk,  and  that  the 
city  is  dull,  as  the  inhabitants  like  nothing  but  the  mass  and  prayers, 
fn  travels  published  at  least  a  hundred  years  since,  we  read  the  same 
comp1aint-7*'^  that  though  Cologne  is  one  of  the  greatest  cities,  it  is 
One  of  the  most  melancholy  in  all  Europe ;  there  being  nothing  to  be 
^n  but  priests,  friars,  and  students,  many  of  whom  beg  alms  with 
k  song ;  and  nothing  to  be  heard  but  the  ringing  of  bells  :  that  there 
Are  very  fevt  families  of  quality,  and  that  the  vulgar  are  very 
dowiiish.''  I  found  here  the  same  fittle  superstition  as  to  the  letter 
in  the  candle  which  we  have  in  England. 

fFednesdayi  ^i^g*  i7th. — ^I  had  not  time  to  visit  tlie  celebrated 
tTrucifixion  of  St.  Peter,  bv  Rubens ;  or  to  look  for  the  tomb  of  that 
ieutmoei.  Scotchman,  if  l^otchman  he  t^as,  the  subtle  doctor  Duns 
Scotifa;  a  person,  who  hi  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  in  a 
Aort  life  of  thirty-four  years,  rendered  himself  illustrious ;  who  was 
Able  to  draw  thirty  thousai)id  students  to  hear  his  lectures ;  (let  any 
^rty  professors  now  collect  the  like  number ;)  who  was  able  to  prove 
tlie  immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin,  so  clearly,  that  no  one, 
#ho  would  not  believe  it,  might  be  admitted  to  a  degree ;  (let  any 
tMWy  doctors  disprove  it,  if  they  can ;)  and  who,  after  his  death, 
itae  able  to  tarn  himself  in  his  coAn,  which  perhaps  was  the  most 
surprising  feat  of  all.  For  these^  and  for  many  other  objects,  I  had 
<ot  a  moment's  time, 

I  left -Colore  at  six  in  the  mornrtfjef  by  a  private  diligence.  His 
AajeeCy  treats  the  passenger  too  much  M  the  military  style,  and 
therefore  by  n^  means  civilly ;  besidbs,  the  Subject  takes  him  to  Bonn 
kft  half  a  rix«<lolIaf ;  his  majesrty,  for  the  sanie  service,  is  graciously 
jAeased'  t&  accept  the  lion's  etere-^both  halves.  We  arrii^ed  at  Benii 
at  hal^past  nine ;  theteis  nothing  remarkable  on  tbe  road.  In  the 
(^hedral,  or  min^r,  v^iifch  i&r  distinguished  by  no  rarities,  I  saw  ri 
bronze  sHiif  ue  of  the  Empress  Helena,  and  some  bones  in  a  glassH^ase 
Aecoriiited  iri€h  stars  of  gilt  and  coloured  paper,  like  confectionary  at 
a  BsAL  The  bcdMngs  of  the  miitertity  are  large  and  handsome,  the 
fwCenrani  end  tftudeftttl!  an^  Mm^ro^.     The  Mutf^um  of  NAfural 
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History,  at  the  Poppelsdorf,  is  on  aa  extensive  scale  and  well  famished ; 
but  it  is  perhaps  somewhat  locked  up.  It  may  be  open  to  all  the  world 
at  other  times,  it  was  not  so  to-day ;  whether  it  is  or  is  not,  it  ought 
to  be,  without  delay,  or  tip :  the  !&)tanical  Garden  is  a  large  piece  of 
ground,  and  was  in  a  commendable  condition.  I  thought  that  some  of 
the  students  were  good-looking  and  gentleman-like,  but  all  smoked ;  a 
long  pipe,  like  a  walking-stick,  is  the  specific  difference  between 
gownsman  and  townsman;  long  hair  and  the  absence  of  a  neckcloth 
were  accidents  by  no  means  unfrequent. 

In  the  evening  I  ascended  the  Kreutzberg :  the  view  is  extremely 
fine.  The  situation  of  Bonn  is  beautiful ;  it  is  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  vineyards.  On  the  top  of  the  mountain  is  a  church,  and  beneath 
the  church  is  a  vault,  in  which  are  the  bodies  of  twenty  or  thirty 
monks :  it  is  said  that  they  have  laid  there  two  hundred  years.  The 
bodies  are  in  open  coffins ;  they  are  dressed  in  their  monkish  habits, 
dried  and  shrivelled,  but  have  not  any  offensive  smell.  The  ground  is 
extremely  sandy ;  I  found  it  so  indeed  airthe  way  from  Ostend,  and 
abounding  in  the  wild  endive,  and  in  other  plants  that  love  sand. 
Perhaps. the  experiment  of  preserving  bodies  thus  has  not  often  beea 
tried,  the  success  of  it  therefore  is  esteemed  wonderful.  If  a  proper 
selection  of  subjects  were  made  it  would  never  fail.  I  am  confident  that 
some  of  my  acquaintance  are  sufficiently  dry  to  keep,  under  tolerably 
favourable  circumstances,  for  ever:  but  when  a  dry  fellow  dies  they 
put  him  in  a  damp  churchyard  to  ripen  and  grow  mellow,  and  not  in 
dry  sand,  that  he  may  be  preserved  in  all  his  natural  dryness.  There 
is  also  in  this  church  a  fine  marble  staircase,  a  copy  of  the  Santa 
Scala,  the  holy  stairs  at  Rome.  Such  was  the  solemnity  of  the 
sacristan,  who  exhibited  these  sacred  sights — his  manner  was  so  sepul- 
chral and  so  extortionate — that  as  we  learn  things  from  their  opposites, 
his  gravity  taught  me  to  be  jocose ;  and  his  seeming  to  demand  a  large 
fee  as  a  matter  of  right,  to  give  him  a  small  one  as  a  matter  of  choice : 
his  lugubrious  aspect  reipinded  me  of  schoolboy  tricks,  and  I  felt 
irresistibly  impelled  to  nick  the  fellow,  as  it  is  technically  called.  I 
saw,  therefore,  patiently  and  slowly,  all  he  liad  to  show,  and  when  he 
held  out  his  hand  for  a  reward,  I  gave  him  the  smallest  piece  of  naoney 
I  could  find,  and  left  him  petrified  with  horror,  and  silent  through 
dismay.  •  He  had  such  a  churchyard  air  that  I  own  I  felt  great  pleasure 
in  this  frolic:  it  was  like  nicking  Proserpine,  diddling  Death,  and 
cheating  the  grave  of  its  due.  Having  tied  the  sexton  up  short,  I 
descended  to  Bonn,  to  supper,  and  to  bed. 

Thursday y  Aug,  \Sth, — Smoking  affects  the  breath.  The  Germans 
are  unhappily  not  only  fond  of  smoking  but  of  mystery ;  they  tell  you 
things  of  public  notoriety  as  secrets,  and  truisms  as  discoveries,  and  in 
so  doing  come  much  too  close.  No  smoker  should  be  permitted  to 
whisper  secrets,  if  he  does  he  should  be  punished  as  a  poisoner.  There 
is  an  obelisk  in  the  market-place,  with  an  inscription  in  honour  of  one 
Maximilian  Frederick,  which,  together  with  other  laudatory  matter, 
declares  that,  "  extructo  ptochotrophio  urbem  otio  purgavit."  A  city 
purged  and  purified  from  all  ease,  a  city  of  perpetual  restlessness 
cannot  be  agreeable  to  the  settled  inhabitant,  (if  such  an  expreission 
roUfy  be  used  in  speaking  of  such  a  place,)  nor  to  the  stranger,  who, 
having  tired  his  legs  in  walking  about  to  see  the  lions,  and  perhaps 
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this  very  ptochotrophiumy  and  being  seated  on  one  chair,  would^  but 
may  not,  lay  up  his  legs  on  another :  he  may  not  take  his  ease  in  his 
inn.  We  will  hope  that  this  praise,  like  much  else,  is  exaggerated,  and 
that  notwithstanding  the  poor-house,  some  little  ease  may  still  be  had 
by  stealth.  They  seem  to  think  that  it  is  enough  to  keep  miUtary 
possession  of  a  museum ;  Bonn  resembles  Oxford  in  this  respect,  ad 
well  as  in  the  great  scarcity  of  pretty  women.  The  ^present  affectation 
Uy  or  rather  the  last  orders  from  head-quart-ers  are,  to  be  German*. 
Nothing  is  to  be  French :  even  the  names  of  the  streets  in  Cologne, 
which  were  inscribed  in  French  and  German,  are  now  in  German  only : 
the  French  has  been  rudely  scratched,  or  plastered  out,  to  the  great 
inconvenience  of  foreigners.  If  I  steal  a  book  J  scratch  out  the  owner's 
name,  but  if  a  man  steals  my  book  and  writes  his  name  in  it,  and  I 
afterwards  recover  it,  I  do  not  scratch  out  his  name,  but  permit  it  to 
remain  as  a  memorial  of  the  theft :  if  the  title  to  the  city  be  good, 
why  pick  out  the  marks  ?  Whether  tq.'  be  German  means  any  thing 
more  than  to  be  barbarous,  persons  better  acquainted  with  Germany 
than  I  can  pretend  to  be,  can  alone  determine ;  save  and  except  its 
music,  in  which  it  is  desirable  to  be  as  much  German,  a^d  as  little 
French,  as  possible. 

At  half-past  one  I  went  on  board  the  coche  d'eau ;  af  about  two 
we  left  the  quay.  When  we  had  got  a  little  way  a  party  of  students 
overtook  us ;  the  barge  stopped,  and  one  of  them  came  on  board ; 
the  rest  took  leave*  of  him  with  various  high  Dutch  adieuXy  which 
sounded  hearty  and  friendly.  He  had  the  long  pipe  in  his  mouth, 
and  was  dressed,  like  many  of  his .  companions,  in  the  blue  frock  of 
our  butchers;  but  his  hair,  face,  and  hands,  and  whole  person,  were 
60  dirty ;  he  looked  so  unshaven  and  ^o  debauched,  that  no  man  who 
did  not  wish  to  eat  his  peck  of  dirt  all  at  once,  would  give  his  custom 
to  a  butcher  capable  of  tolerating  such  a  lad  about  his  shop.  He  soon 
came  on  deck  where  I  was,  and  accosted  me  in  German :  this  was  but 
lost  labour ;  we  next  tried  French,  but  he  got  on  so  slowly,  knew  so 
little  of  the  language,  and  pronounced  it  so  vilely,  that  he  soon  gave 
it  up  in  despair.  In  Latin  we  were  more  successful ;  he  spoke  a  most 
barbarous  Latin,  not  fluently,  but  with  sufficient  readiness  to  converse! 
The  rest  oi  the  party  were  all  rustics,  except  one  girl,  who  spoke  a  very 
little  French,  but  it  was  more  specious  than  useful,  so  that  there  was  no 
one  else  with  whom  I  could  talk,  I  therefore  conversed  much  with  him.' 

He  told  me  that  he  was  a  native  of  Saxony ;  that  the  vacation  had 
just  commenced ;  that  he  was  going  home  to  remain  there  until  the 
middle -of  October ;  that  he  had  not  intended  to  go  home,  because  he 
should  have  to  walk  from  Coblentz  for  six  or  seven  days,  through  a  wild 
country,  but  that  one  of  his  townsmen,  who  was  then  a  merchant  at 
Cologne,  *'  mercator  Coloniensis,"  had  called  upon  him  that  morning, 
saying  that  he  was  on  his  way  home,  that  he  had  often  made  the  same 
journey,  and  would  promise  to  procure  him  a  bed  and  some  supper 
every  night ;  being  tempted  by  this  promise,  he  had  accordingly  set  out 
with  his  friend  the  merchant. 

The  merchant  was  a  merchant  of  the  golden  age,  of  the  only  kind 
that  was  known  during'  the  mild  reign  of  Saturn — that  is,  he  was  a 
pedlar;  a  good,  stout,  civil,  ruddy,  sun-burnt,  red-haired  pedlar: 
much  more  creditable  in  his  piersonal  appearance  to  the  body  ambu- 


Ifttorjy  of  which  he  was  e  lusty  ineinber,  than  the  student  would  hdfi 
been  to  the  f rocked  hands  of  butcher's  apprentices. 

The  stadent  told  me  that  his  first  teacher  was  the  pastor  of  his  town, 
Who  was  the  only  man  in  the  place  able  to  speak  French  or  Latin. 
That  he  was  fire  years  at  a  gymnasium,  (so  the  Germans  call  a  gram^ 
iiiai^"School,  because  the  word  denotes  a  place  in  which  people  arA 
naked,  and  in  schools  there  is  a  frequent  exposure  of  that  part  hf 
which  alone  grammar  can  be  introduced  into  the  system ;  which  is  th^ 
pnly  point  where  Ignoranee  is  weak,  and  is  therefore  the  point  of  the 
gymnasiarch's  attack:  as  the  only  important  part,  in  a  gfammatical 
point  of  view,  is  almost  perpetually  naked,  the  whole  person  may  b^ 
said  to  be  so,  at  least  for  etymok>gical  purposes,)  that  he  had  been  ond 
year  at  the  university,  and  that  he  intended  to  stay  there  two  yeaiH 
mote,  and  would  gladly  remain  longer,  but  he  was  afraid  that  he 
should  not  haye  the  funds.  Latin  is  much  used  in  lectures  and 
examinations.  He  asked  if  I  disliked  smoking.  I  answered  that  I  did 
not  in  others ;  that  I  had  no  objection  to  other  people  sucking  in  as 
much  smoke  as  they  pleased.  I  remarked  the  great  length  of  his  pipe, 
which  was  like  a  walking-stick,  and  asked  if  all  the  students  carriea  the 
same  sort  of  offensive  weapon.  He  answered  that  it  was  to  distinguish 
them  from  tl^  Philistines,  (for  so  they  nanie  the  townsmen,)  and  that 
they  were  very  strict  about  the  colours  of  the  tassels ;  that  each  student 
should  wear  the  colour  of  Ills  own  nation ;  the  Prussians  black  and  white^-^ 
'  he,  as  a  Saxon,  green  and  white ;  that  duels  would  ensue  upon  any 
infringement  of  national  colours.  At  all  th^  German  univert^ties  there 
in  a  large  majority  of  law  students.  They  were  building  a  hall  for  the 
students  in  theology  (the  future  priests)  to  dine  in,  in  order  to  avoid  all 
iiifercourse  with  the  sinful  world  and  the  suares  of  the  devil.  He  was 
a.  student  in  philology  (whatever  that  be) :  of  his  acquaintance  witb 
Greek  he  spoke  modestly ;  he  had,  however,  attended  lectures  on  th)0 
Persians  of  .^Sschyhis,  and  the  B^dsof  Aristophanes,  and  was  to  read, 
tiie  next  session,  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles.  He  talked  with  great  *' 
enthusiasm  of  the  German  critics,  Heyne,  Herman,  Seidler,  and  others. 
It  is  not  easy,  without  some  practice,  to  converse  in  Latin  vrith  a 
German — to  approach  his  Greek  seems  to  be  impossible ;  especially  if 
you  are  both  stripped  naked,  that  is,  of  books,  pens,  ink,  and  paper, 
mt  into  a  bosat  together,  and  pushed  off  into  the  middle  of  the  Rhine. 
There  are  eight  hundred  students  at  Bonn,  and  about  fifty  professors^ 
There  is  a  professor  of  music,  who  teaches  most  of  the  students  to  play 
on  the  guitar  and  to  sing ;  he  is  a  distinguished  muskfan.  He  haa 
formed  a  musical  society,  to  which  all  who  choose  are  admitted,  and  in 
ILnxioos  to  teach  his  science.  To  any  one  acquainted  with  our  uuiver-' 
i^es  this  must  seem  most  extraordinary  condbi^t  in  a  professor^  Her 
tpoke  of  his  professors  with  that  enthusiasm  which  fbrms  a  part  of 
tlie  German  character.  When  he  leaves  the  university  he  will  most 
probably  take  with  him  a  complete  collection  of  thmr  autographs ;  likef 
a  learned  and  excellent  German,  who  showed  me  the  other  day  a' 
bundle  of  slips  of  paper,  on  each  slip  was  a  sentence,  ^her  original 
or  a  quotation,  with  the  signature  of  the  writer:  his  bundle  contained 
the  hand-writing  of  most  of  the  £stinguished  men  in  Germany;  an<f 
he  prized  it  more  than  any  sublunary  thing. '  From  the  sentiments  your 
might  have  classed  the  writers: — the  daring  wrote, "  let  msm  be  bda  01^ 


A  lion ;"  the  thnid^^^  many  things  are  pleasilinter  than  a  broken  head  ;^ 
ihe  credolois,  ^'  a  person  should  believe  all  he  hears ;"  the  soeptical, 
«*  that  we  now  and  then  hear  what  is  not  true ;"  the  liberal,  "  that  free- 
dom is  freedom ;"  the  servile,  ^^  that  kings  are  from  Jove,  and^  of  course, 
queens  from  Juno." 

The  young  Saxon  was  evidently  imbued  with  a  taste  for  what  li 
best  in  literature ;  and  if  his  dress  and  aspect  were  grotesque  and 
Jbarbarous,  they  were  according  tfi  the  fashion  of  his  country.  As  far 
US  I  could  judge  from  a  long  conversation  and  a  short  acquaintance, 
lie  seemed  of  a  kind,  gentle,  simple,  unpretending  disposition.  The 
daughter  of  the  captain  of  the  vessel  played  to  us  on  the  guitar 
tolerably  well,  and  sang  several  songs  agreeably ;  she  was  plain,  short, 
mjsd  shrivelled,  but  smart,  and,  for  a  person  in  that  line  of  life,  had  a 
eertain  graceful  manner,  by. which,  and  perhaps  by  her  8(mg9,  she  cap* 
tivatedthe  student,,  and  mercatar  looked  as  if  he  would  walk  a  long 
way  after  her — ^which  is  indeed  nothingin  a  pedlar,  rather,  perhaps,  as 
if  he  would  even  ait  atill  a  long  time  for  her  sake.  She  did  not  seem 
disposed  to  lighten  the  weight  of  his  pack ;  but  in  the  student  she 
took  a  lively  interest,  and  asked  me  eeveval  times  anxiously,  if  he 
spoke  X^atiji  well.  I  of  course  said  as  much  in  praise  of  his  Latinitj 
as  I  could  have  said  for  Cicero  or  Terence,  had  either  of  those  most 
classical  persons  been  in  the  barge,  and  proved  sufficiently  amiable  to 
inspire  bargeeis,  the  skipper's  daughter,  with  so  much  tenderness  at 
to  induce  her  to  inquire  touching  the  purity  of  hift  style.. 

We  were  towed  by  two  horses  against  the  stream^  and  we  put  up  a 
fail  to  catch  the  light  wind,  which  was  favourable  to  us.  The  evening 
was  showery,  and  we  had  but  little  sun,  yet  are  the  seven  mountains 
fine,  and  every  inch,  every  barley-corn  of  the  way,  beautiful.  At  eight 
we  reached  a  small  place  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  called  Krippe, 
and  found  a  little  inn,  and  that  the  hospitable  Jove  and  Mercury  were 
both  propitious  to  us,  for,  unless  I  was  misled  by  a  most  immense 
Appetite,  the  white  soup  would  have  been-  a  credit  to  any  dinner-party 
in  England.  The  rest  of  our  supper  was  good ;  nor  was  Bacchus 
unwilUng  that  we  should  drink  tolerable  wine.  Two  Dutchmen  talked 
together  in  their  native  tongue ;  the  mass  of  conversation  was  German, 
as  most  of  the  party  knew  no  other  dialect.  I  sometimes  addressed 
the  bargeeid  in  French,  but  more  usually  the  student  in  Latin,  who 
interpreted  for  me  on  this,  and  on  all  occasions ;  thus,  though  our 
party  was  not  large,  four  languages  were  spoken  (one  to  be  sure  wm 
a  dead  one ;)  had  there  been  another  Englishman,  a  fifth  would  have 
come  into  play,  which  was  then  useless  as  lumber  in  a  garret.  In  a 
double-beaded  room  I  had  one  bed,  into  thet  other  ascended  mercator 
and  the  student.  If  the  general  appearance  of  the  student  had  called 
to  my  mind  Chaucer's  picture  of  the  scholar  of  Oxenforde,  the  bed- 
loom  scene  could  not  fail  to  remind  me  of  the  two  scholars  In  the*  story 
of  the  Miller  of  Trmnpington ;  the  miller's  wife,  daughter,  and  child, 
however,  were  not  present.  Whether  there  were  any  other  poiuts  of 
difference  or  of  resemblance,  I  cannot  tell,  for  I  fell  asleep  imme- 
diately, leaving  the  Saxons  talking  Saxon;  and  at  one  o^ciock  in  the 
morning,  when  we  were  compelled  to  turn  out,  I  found  them  talking 
Saxon  likewise. 

Friday^  Aug.  \^ih, — To  get  out  of  bed  at  one  o'clock  in  the 
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morning,  to  be  lighted  by  a  lantern  in  the  rain,  over  a  wet  plank,  into 

the  cabin  of  a  dripping  barge,  to  abide  there  till  noon  without  other 

breakfast  than  a  small  cup  of  coffee  brewed  by  fresh-water  sailors, 

pourtrays  the  utmost  malice  of  Fortune.    She  was  pleased  to  inflict 

this  upon  me  ;  and  such  is  the  beauty  of  the  Rhine,  that  as  soon  as  it 

was  light,  her  malice  was  rendered  impotent,  and  I  forgave  her.     I 

passed  Neuwied  with  regret ;  I  would  gladly  have  landed  and  spent 

some  time  in  the  Museum  of  Natural  History ;  it  was,  however,  a 

consolation  to  learn,  that  it  is  chiefly  rich  in  birds.    I  feel  less  interest, 

and  have  made  less  progress,in  ornithology,  than  in  some  other  depart* 

ments  of  the  study  of  nature. 

A  German  pointed  out  to  me  what  I  could  not  have  failed  to  observe — 

the  fine  avenue  of  poplars :  I  was  struck  with  the  integrity  of  the 

avenues,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  trees.     This  good  tree  is  pleased 

to  find  itself  on  the  bank  of  a  river ;  it  is  nourished  by  water,  ^^nutritaque 

populus  unda,"  it  can  grow  fat,  or  at  least  tall,  upon  water.    The  size 

of  the  trees  is,  I  am  informed,  quite  astonishing.     A  friend,  who  had 

an  opportunity  of  examining  them  accurately,  told  me  that  they  far 

surpassed  any  that  he  had  ever  seen;   he  was,  indeed,  so  deeply 

impressed  by  their  vast  magnitude,  that  he  insisted  that  I  could  not 

form  any  idea  of  it  from  the  boat,  and  would  not  permit  me  to  say 

that  they  appeared  large.     I  gladly  yielded  the  point  in  honour  of  the 

poplar,  which  has  always  been  a  favourite  tree ;  partly  because  my 

native  village  is  adorned  with  poplars ;  partly  because  I  think  it  is  a 

beautiful  tree  :  (although  many  people  quarrel  with  it  for  that  it  is 

neither  an  oak,  nor  an  elm.    I  can  nevertheless  admire  the  spires  of 

Antwerp  and  Salisbury ;  they  are  not  temples  or  amphitheatres,  yet 

are  they  beautiful  in  their  way ;)  and  partly  because  it  is  the  tree  of 

Hercules,  for  whom  I  have  always  felt  much  respect  and  regard,  and, 

as  it  were,  a  personal  friendship.     His  wife,  even  when  she  scolds  him 

for  having  put  on  in  sport  the  cap  of  that  bold  and  naughty  woman, 

Omphale,  does  not  object  to  his  wearing  a  branch  of  this  tree  upon 

his  head : 

Ausus^  68  hirsutos  initr&  redimire  capillos ; 
Aptior  Herculeae  populus  alba  comae. 

I  will  always  respect  the  poplar,  and  will  say  to  every  one  I  see, 
what  (Enone  says  to  an  individual  tree :  "  Live,  I  pray  you,  O  poplar ! " 

Fopule,  vive  precor 

At  half-past  eleven  we  reached  Coblentz,  an  uninteresting  city,  in-  a 
situation  naturally  beautiful,  but  so  much  fortified,  and  so  surrounded 
by  castles  and  batteries,  that  nature  is  considerably  injured.  Nature 
is  a  luxuriant, buxom  dame,  of  a  full  figure,  and  with  a  sweeping  outline  ; 
to  clothe  her  therefore  in  militaiy  uniform  is  not  a  commendable  thing ; 
the  tight  pantaloons,  and  the  short,  narrow  skirts,  where  all  is  exube- 
rance, are  hardly  decent,  and  most  unbecoming.  The  town  has  nothing 
to  detain  the  curious;  the  churches  have  no  beauty,  external  or 
internal ;  within  they  are  as  white  washed  and  as  naked  as  Protestant 
temples,  which  they  resemble,  except  as  to  some  gilded  statues,  and 
a  few  pictures  and  altars.  The  castle  of  Ehrenbreitstein  is  situated 
on  the  opposite  side' of  the  river ;  the  rock  on  which  it  stands  is  steep 
and  some  hundred  feet  in  height.  The  view  is  fine,  but  one  sees  too 
many  batteries.     The  Prussian  officers  are  smart,  soldier-like,   and 
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tolerably  clean ;  if  their  sisters  are  generally  as  good-looking,  it  must 
be  a  pleasure  to  visit  Berlin.  The  girls  here  twist  their  hair  behind 
into  two  large  braids  far  apart,  which  sometimes  hang  down,  and  are 
%ometiines  turned  and  confined  by  large  gold  or  silver  instruments,  like 
large  paper  cutters.  With  all  reverence  for  their  better  judgment, 
to  me  it  seemed  barbarous;  indeed,  a  French  lady  (a  high  authority 
as  to  dressing  the  head)  told  me  it  was  not  in  good  taste. 

Saturday  J  Aug.  20M. — I  turned  out  at  nine ;  and  in  crossing  the 
market-place,  which  was  full  of  vegetables  and  of  women,   I  met 
bargeeis ;  she  was  in  high  spirits,  and  insisted  upon  showing  me  some- 
thing.    I  submitted;    she   accordingly  opened  her  reticule,  which, 
although  a  large  one,  was  quite  full,  and  displayed  a  red  cabbage  that 
she  had  just  been  buying,  as  she  said,  remarkably  cheap.     She  was 
asked  five  pieces  of  money  for  it;  any  other  woman  would  have  given 
three,  but  she  had  got  it,  at  last,  for  two.     It  was  a  perfectly  good 
eabbage  ;  I  was  required  to  look  at  it.  all  over ;  to  touch  it  in  all  parts ; 
and,  I  believe,  to  smell  it,  that  I  might  perceive  it  had  as  sweet  a 
breath   as  a  cabbage  can  have:    part  was  to  be  stewed,  and   the 
remainder  dressed  in  some  other  way  that  1  did  not  comprehend.    She 
was  a  very  plain  girl,  and  seemed  to  have  given  up  all  thoughts  of  the 
beautiful,  and  -to  Confine  herself  entirely  to  the  useful :  her  strong 
point  she  considered  to  be  thrift,  and  although  she  spoke  French  with 
great  difficulty,  she  took  such  extraordinary  pains  to  praise  herself, 
that  she  got  on  better  than  could  have  been  expected.   Without  thrift, 
she  said  several  times,  there  is  no  use  in  being  rich ;  riches  are  of  no 
use  without  thrift.  I  was  not  disposed  to  deny  this ;  so  she  went  on : — 
"  I  saw  a  woman  just  now  buy  a  bunch  of  carrots  for  three  pieces  of 
money,  that  I  could  have  bought  for  two.     Few  women  understand 
how  to  go  about  these  things,  very  few  indeed  ;  they  will  not  attend 
to  them,  and  if  they  would,  it  .would  be  of  no   use.      Look  at   my 
gown,  sir,"  she  said ;  which  I  did.     "  How  much  do  you  think  it 
cost?"     I  could  form  no  idea;  but  when  I  saw  the  gown  and  its 
trimmings ;  when  I  considered  it  and  its  lining ;  when  I  thought  of  the 
tape,  and  bobbin,  and  thread,  and  buttons,  and  hooks  and  eyes,  I  was 
in  despair.     I  had  been  told  that  the  Moselle  is  very  beautiful ;  I  was 
going  to  see  it ;  I  had  not  much  more  than  an  hour — and  what  is  an 
hour  to  make  the  estimates  of  a  gown?     I  was  considering  whether  it 
would  be  the  least  evil  to  see  the  Moselle  in  company  with  the  bargeeis 
and  theoabbagiB,  or  not  to  see  it  at  all ;  whether  I  should  propose  a  walk, 
that  the  gown  might  be  made  upon  the   banks  of  the  river,  or  I 
should  give  up  my  walk  altogether,  when  the  clock  of  a  church  struck 
some  quarters.     The  lady  then  said  she  must  go,  and  kindly  removed 
all  my  doubts,  by  wishing  me  a  pleasant  journey,  and  hurrying  away. 
I  shall  therefore  never  know  how  much  the  ^own  cost. 

I  walked  along  the  banks  of  the  Moselle,  which  are  very  lovely,  as 
far  as  a  little  village.  I  had  resolved  on  leaving  Bngland,  to  give 
up  all  thoughts  of  -botany,  and  to  attend  entirely  to  matters  of  more 
importance ;  but  I  could  not  help  observing  several  plants  not  found 
in  England,  some  species  of  eryngo,  and  some  pretty  sage^,  not  wise 
men,  or  wise  women,  but  Salm^By 

Cur  moriatur  homo,  cni  Salvia  crescit  in  hortis. 
The  tree,  which  is  usually  called  the  common  acacia,  and  has  been 
lately  named  the  locust  tree,  was  growing  wild  in  abundance;  but  I 
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did  not*  observe  any  large  enongh  to  form  the  keel  of  a  mati--of-war. 
There  is  an  old  charch  in  the  village  ;  I  walked  into  the  church-yard, 
tike  gravc'-stones  are  small  stone  crosses,  with  inscriptions  in  the 
German  language,  sometimes  in  the  German  character ;  they  are  al^ 
very  short,  and  to  the  purpose,  thus:  <'0n  the  dd  of  December, 
AD.  1823,  died  Catherina  Maria  Baumer,  aged  twenty-seven  years." 
I  did  not  find  that,  in  any  one  instance,  a  man  thought,  because  he 
was  dead,  he  was  entitled  to  be  impertinent,  and  to  bore  the  living 
with  good  adviee.  On  some  of  the  more  recent  graves  I  saw  branchear 
of  the  fir,  and  fliowers,  chiefly  the  purple,  convolvohis. 

At  noon  I  went  on  board  the  barge  with  two  good  Germans,  whom 
I  overtook  on  the  road.    One  of  them  could  speak  a  little  French, 
the  other  confined  his  energies  to  the  high  Dutch.    That  the  English' 
are  highly  esteemed  in  Flanders  and  in  Germany,  is  plain  from  small 
things'  as  well  as  great.     I  have  heard  persons  remark  somewhat 
pettedly,  that  nothing  is  approved  of  which  is  not  English,  that  if  it 
be  English  it  is  enough ;  no  further  questions  are  asked.   One  of  the 
two- Germans  was  of  this  opinion,  and  in  small  matters,  as  f^  as  his 
skin  could  go,  which  wais  not  very  far,  he  endeavoured  to  be  English. 
He  had  seen  an  English  gentleman,  who  resided  for  a  year  in  his 
neighbourhood,  followed  by  a  great  number  of  dogs,  spaniels,  pointers, 
or  greyhounds,  I  presuaue ;  tldsy  he  said,  gave  the  Englishman  a  noble' 
appearance.     To  imitate  him,  as  far  as  circumstances  would  permit,' 
he  had  procured  from  an  English  sailor  at  Rotterdam,  an  English 
dog ;  that  is  to  latay,  a  little  black  terrier,  sui^h  as  blind  beggars  walk 
with,  ai^  are  guided  by,  and  having  cut  off  his  ears  and  tail,  to  give 
him  a  more  sporting  look,  he  amply  compensated  the  animal  for  de-' 
priving  him  jof  these  natural  ornaments  by  supplying  him   with   a 
brass  collar,  so  broad  that  the  poor  dog  could  hardly  move  his  head. 
'^  You  see  how  much  I  admire  the  English/'  he  often  said,  looking 
towards  the  dog  with  an  air  of  triumph,  '^  because  I  imitate  them 
thus  ;  and  when  you  see  a  penknifi&  I  have  got,  you  will  say  that  no 
such  knife  could  be  made  except  in  England.''    When  the  knife  was 
^oduced  it  was  precisely  such  a  knife  as  would  not  be  found  in 
England^  at  leaat  in  common  use :  it  was  a  good  pen-knife,  with  two 
blades ;  the  handle  of  mother-of-pearl,  much  carved,  and  full  of  silver 
studs :  the  name  on  the  blade  alone  showed  that  it  was  of  English 
manufacture.    I  suppose  such  knives  are  made  for  exportation ;  those, 
which  are  commonly  used  not  being  sufficiently  English.     The  other 
folkainthe  boat  were  mere  rustics :  we*  passed  slowly  through  a  lovely 
country^  and  a»t  eight  in  the  evening  reached  St.  Goar. 

The  i»lucky  Germans,  although  a  most  ingenious  and  laborious 
people,  are,  somehow  or  other,  always  in  the  wrong— always  in  a 
hurry  and  out  of  breath,  but  yet  too  late ;  and  with  the  most  exem- 
plary perseverance,  taking  prodigious  paiim  to  get  as  far  as  possible 
from  the  end  proposed.  My  friend,  the  gentleman  With  the  dog,  was 
going  with  his  companion  to  make  a  tour  in  Switzerland ;  he  had 
contrrved,  by  much  study,  a  sort  of  knapsack,  of  a  superior  and  very 
troublesome  construction ;  wiien  we  arrived  at  St.  Goar,  the  custom- 
house officers  said  it  was  a  box,  because  a  few  ounces  of  wood  entered 
into  the  composition  of  it,  and  would  not  permit  him  to  land  it,  whilst 
lesa  ingenious  persona  were  allowed  to  take  four  or  five  times  as  much  . 
01  thore  in  bags  without  opposition.    Having  found  unexpectedly  a 


^Und,  an  office,  i|t  Celile^te,  he  had  drank  like  a  Qemifii;;  ha  kad 
drank,  at  eleiren  o'clock,  A.  M.,  three  bottles  of  strong  wiii&  in  abeat> 
tea  minutes,  oa  an  empty  stomaeh:  the  foor  mas  saffared  alt  the 
i^ft^riKk^  uad^  a  w^  gvieY^ua  headache,  aad  on  arriving  went  m- 
iliediately  to  bed. 

{  a4mbed,  |a  passing,  the  ramantie  situation  of  Bq>part  aad  ila  fine* 
g^dene  with  ybes  en  trellises ;  the  town  is  old  and  niiaott9»  hat  pit - 
t^Mirei^ue.  1  was  doubting  whether  it  wouU  n^t  be  pleasant  to  $pead 
qame  weeka  there  in  the  sumia^r,  when  two  handsome,  well  driMaed 
YOSBien  walked  pa^  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  turned  the  scale 
^t  qaee.  It  would  be  de%htf  ul  to  pass  a  snmmer  pa  the  baaha  of  the 
l^velj  Rhine,  at  the  different  towns  on  its  banks;  to  explore  on  foot 
^vexy  mountain,  every  ruin,  every  tributary  stream,  every  sweet  valley:. 
ifit|ie(ut  any  settled  plan,  hu^t  as  well  or  ill  off,  as  pleaaed  or  dis- 
pleased, as  idle  or  active,  as  curious  or  studious,  so  to  go  or  Sftay,  to. 
n^^iljL,  retveat,  advance,  act,  or  neglect.  At  supper  I  sat  next  a  lady 
from  Sa](e  Gotha,  who  conld  speak  a  little  bad  Freneh ;  she  took 
every  moment  a  k^dleful  of  butter^  of  oil,  ov  of  some  greasy  sauee^  aad^ 
poxur^d  it  over  soy  plate,  saying,  *'  Take  care  of  your  haalth,  my  dear 
sir,  take  care  of  your  health.*'  I  had  breakfasted  at  eight  in  the 
morning,  it  was  now  nine  at  night,  J  had  not  eaten  at  all  in  the  kltel^- 
yal,.  and  had  therefore  a  very  good  appetite,  and  it  was*  not  ag^eable 
to  have  m^  proceedings  thus  interrupted.  I  thei^ht  it  was  the  devil 
in  Saxo-gothic  shape,  who  had- come  to  tempt  me  to  some  act  or  ex- 
pression of  in^atl^ncey  hut  at  last,  by  placing  a  crust  of  bread  ander 
one  side  of  i^y  platey  I  kept  my  food  dry ;  she  made  her  lake  in  the 
i^Uey,  aufl  I  eat  my  victuals,,  h^h  a^d  dryj^  on  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tii^  As  she  difunk  naore  wise  h^r  attentions  became  more  fi^uent,  I 
began  to  fear  that,  at  last,  she  would  pour  a  ladleful  upon  my.  head,. 

?na  thuff  anoint  me  king  of  Saxe  Gotha*    It  was  like  iM^ing'  caressed 
y  a  seal.    Her  mind  was  evidently  sa  c^mstituted,  that  she  could  not^ 
believe  that  any  one  could  dislike  ^ease.    I  might  have  convinced 

•  hex  that  I  was  a:  person  of  grea^  djftdence,  but  not  that  I  did  not  like 
i»X,  so  I  did  not  attenq^  it 

Si^ndajn,  Aug.  21«^. — ^We  were  rous^  in  the  morning  at  two-'-oh!. 
incnedible  ecudty— -and  departed  at  thcea;  the  star»  w^e  siyniog 
l^rightly;  I  was  glad  to,see Orion,  the  two  Bears,  and thfs  Pleiads;  they 
loolqed  like  friends  f]»m  England,  whom  I  had  often  seen  md  watched, 
tikere,  and  they  ware,  now  watching  faithfully  those  who  were  asleep  at 
hopi^.  The  belt  of  Oripn  was  just  rising  above  the  hiUsiOn  t^e  opposite, 
^ajok  of  theRhine,  and  showed  the  hour  and  the  season,  and  the  points: 
of  thf  compass.  We  were  draggjed  through  the  roaring  watens.  I: 
caught  an  obscure  Idea  of  the  place  through  the  window  by  the  light 
of'  th^  stars ;  it  soon  gxnw  light,  they  disappeared,  and  I  went  on  dedc 
i^  the  cold  oiisl^  morning.  Persona  who  ^ve  never  seea  it,  say  and. 
1|eli<$ve,.that.the  simrrise  is  a  very  fine  thing:  much  finer  than  the  sun- 

2t^  I,  who  have,  seen  it  oftener  than  I  wished,  be^  leave  to  assure, 
em  that  the  cold  mornings  steaming  and  reeking  with  mists  and: 
lyieouis,  is  by  no  means  so  pleasant  as  a  gpod  bed..    The  sun^set  ist 
uilandid,  because  the  air  has  been  filled- with  warmth  and  light  all  the 
^  aajT ;  in  these  northern  climates,  at  least,  aftet  a  da^rk  oold  night>  there 

*  if  no  bnlliancy  in  the  son-rise.    I  never  desire  to  see.  the  riring  elta 
e^pt.  in.  tba  winter j  i|t saven  or  eight  o'clack^.^^d  la  I^a4oo».  whQst> 
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that  great  luminary  appears,  through  the  smoke  of  the  city,  like  a  slice 
of  red  heet-root. 

The  Rhine  continued  to  he  heautiful  as  before:  ittvas  a  fine  liot  day. 
Vineyards  are  to  be  found  everywhere  ;  it  is  curious  to  observe  them 
in  places  apparently  inaccessible,  the  vines  growing  amongst  fragments 
of  slate  rock.  From  Bonn  the  towing-path  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river,  and  on  our  right  hand ;  at  a  town  called  Caub,  it  crosses  over  to 
the  right  bank,  and  continues  there  until  a  short  distance  from 
Mayence.  At  Caub  we  bought  some  cheese,  butter,  and  hot  rolls,  and 
made  a  sort  of  a  breakfast ;  at  eleven  we  reached  Rudesheim,  where 
we  dined  at  a  rude  inn.  The  dinner  was  plain,  but  good :  in  the  midst 
of  the  Rh-e-ingau,  almost  at  the  foot  of  the  famous  Johannisberg,  I  had 
a  bottle  of  hock  that  filled  me  with  astonishment ;  the  taste  was  so 
powerful  that  a  tea-spoonful  flavoured  a  large  tumbler  of  water ;  but  I 
thought  the  wine  was  better  without  water. 

We  embarked  again,  and  were  drawn  slowly  through  a  most  fertile 
country ;  at  seven  in  the  evening  we  reached  Mayence.  The  coche 
d*eau  is  not  constructed  conveniently ;  it  is  desirable  that  the  Germans, 
who  are  said  to  be  an  ingenious  people,  should  contrive  a  more  com- 
modious boat,  and  it  would  not  be  impossible.  It  is  doubtless  difficult 
to  navigate  a  boat  against  the  stream  of  such  a  river  as  the  Rhine,  but 
nevertheless  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  might  be  done  with  less 
annoyance  to  the  passenger,  and  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  so , 
many  attempts  to  pull  off  his  head,  or  to  sweep  him  off  the  deck  with 
the  ropes,  as  is  the  practice  of  these  awkward  boors.  The  times  and 
seasons  might  easily  be  made  more  convenient.  To  rise  at  one  or  two 
in  the  morning  is  a  cruel  thing,  and  to  remain  in  the.  barge  from  that 
time  until  seven  or  eight  at  night  is  to  ask  too  much  of  poor  human 
nature. 

I  gave  up  the  great  hotel  to  which  I  had  been  recommended,  and  in 
order  to  see  the  manners  of  the  place,  I  went  to  a  small  inn,  which  was 
decidedly  Dutch  and  decidedly  bad ;  but  the  people  were  kind  and 
obliging,  and  the  diverse  manners  of  the  people  are  always  amusing. 
The  governments  will  not  be  French  forsooth,  but  German.  What  have 
the  Germans  ever  written  in  German,  but  siich  undigested  and  indi- 
gestible stuff  as  Dr.  Faustus  and  the  death  of  Abel  ?  What  have  they 
ever  written  to  make  men  wiser  or  better  ?  One  page  of  some  French 
books,  which  readily  suggest  themselves,  is  worth  the  whole  of  their 
crude  and  flatulent  literature :  what  have  they  ever  written  to  prevent 
the  world  from  becoming  one  great  barrack?  The  affectation  of 
fortresses  is  ridiculous  and  offensive.  You  must  walk  in  straight  lines, 
form  acute  angles  springing  from  the  sides  of  a  pentagon,  and  you 
must  pick  your  path  according  to  the.  knowledge  of  fortification  that 
nature  may  have  given  you,  upon  pain  of  death :  here  all  the  world 
may  walk,  go  therer  and  you  die  instantly  ;  that  is  to  say,  if  you  believe 
the  sentinel,  who  is  a  walking,  pipe-clayed  falsehood.  He  has  armed 
himself  with  a  musket  which  he  has  loaded  with  ball,  and  he  has  fixed 
a  bayonet  at  the  end  of  it,  without  the  smallest  intention  of  making 
use  of  them,  and  with  a  firm  determination  to  the  contrary.  Fortresses 
and  all  military  mummery  are  vain ;  a  people  who  have  reason  to  love 
their  countiy  can  defend  it  without  citadels  arid  standing  armies. 
When  they  shall  have  learned  what  the  government  ought  to  be,  and 
that  they  have  the  power  of  making  it  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  what 
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they  would  have  it,  tliey  will  Ipve  tkelr  couniry  and  will  defend  it ;  but 
it  is  not  by  writing  grimly  about  the  devil,  as  the  Germans  use, 
that  these  valuable  truths  are  taught  mankind.  The  desire  to  be 
German  is  so  great,  and  the  antipathy  to  the  French  so  excessive,  that 
a  Prussian  officer  having  prefixed  to  his  name  in  the  book  of  arrivals, 

**  Monsieur  de  '*  instead  of  "  yon/'   a  patriotic  German  wrote 

under  it  in  anger :  '^  Do  they  not  speak  German  in  Berlin  ?  "  It  was 
facetiously  said  that  a  Prussian  officer  would  be  broken,  or  had  been 
br6ken,  if  not  shot,  for  saying  adieu:  The  French,  or  their  rulers^ 
must  have  behaved  exceedingly  ill  in  Germany,  to  have  made  them- 
selves so  odious.  Be  this  as  it  may,. at  present  the  French  are  certainly 
at  a  discount  all  over  Europe. 

Monday,  August  22nd» — ^Mayence  is  an  old  German  city,  curious 
and  antique,  not  beautiful :  the  cathedral  is  extremely  ancient,  a^d 
hoth  within  and  without,  it  is  equally  destitute  of  grace  ;  it  contains 
many  monuments  of.  bishops  in  their  pontifical  robes,  and  of  noblemen, 
and' seme  old  pictui*es  ;  the  whole  building  is  dirty  and  ruinous.  The 
fortifications  are  ugly,  and  are  said  to  be  prodigiously  strong. 

The  suburbs  abound  in  gardens,  with  vines,  fruit-trees,  and  summer- 
houses;  they  ar0  pretty,  but  they  do  not  satisfy  an  Englishman's  idea 
of  a  garden,  and  hardly  get  beyond  an  orchard,  like  the  garden  of 
Alcinons,  in  the  seventh  book  of  the  Ody«sey,  which  was  but  an 
orchard,  unless  two  lines  can  elevatethe  four  acres  of  the  hospitable 
Corfiote  to  the  dignity  of  a  kitclien-garden  ;  because  there,  near  the 
last  row  of  vines,  the  regular  beds  of  onions  and  Welsh  leeks,  of 
spinach,  cauliflowers,  and  fine  Ronian  brocoli,  of  common  beans  and 
of  Windsor  beans,  of  blue  Prussian  peas  and  of  marrow-fats,  and  of 
all  kinds  of  vegetables,  grew  perfectly  well,  and  annually,  and  during 
all  the  year,  filled  the  beholder  with  delight. 

EvSra  ot  Kotr/jttjrai  irpaffmi  irdpa  veiatov  opxov 
'Ravrcuu  trti^vaawt  iirriSTctvov  yavottxrau-^v,  127. 

We  cannot  deny,  therefore,  to  Phseacia  and  the  heroic  ages,  the  glory 
of  a  kitchen^arden ;  a  real  garden  perhaps  is  only  to  be  met  with  in 
England,  except,  as  I  am  told,  in  the  United  States ;  and  they  are,  in  fact, 
a  part  of  England,  although  we  have  more  gentility,  and  the  Americans 
have  more  liberty,  and  although  we  callthese  good  people"  Jonathan." 

The  town  is  full  of  Prussian  and  Austrian  soldiers ;  the  latter,  in 
their  white  uniforms,  look  like  cooks  or  barbers.  In  the  barge  yester- 
day was  a  Swiss  serjeant  fmm  the  Grisons  ;  he  had  served  under 
Napoleon  ten  years ;  four  in  Spain,  several  in  Italy ;  he  could  speak 
some  French  and  a  little  Spanish ;  he  talked  of  our  mode  of  punishing 
soldiers  with  great  horror;  told  me  that  he  had  seen  it  in  Spain.  I 
said  it  was  very  bad,  but  that  I  had  not  witnessed  it  myself :  h€f  looked 
incredulous,  and  I  suppose  that  I  could  not  have,  made  him  believe 
that  I  told  the  truth,  or  made  him  comprehend  the  English  customs  ; 
and  that  of  all  the  English  he  met  abroad,  hardly  one  had  been  present 
at  a  scene  of  military  discipline.  Such  is  the  prodigious  separation  of 
ranks  in  England,  greater,  perhaps,  than  in  any  other  country  in  the 
world.  It  is  not  usual  to  concern  ourselves  about,  or  to  examine  any 
thing  that  relates  to  our  inferiors ;  hence  this  cruelty,  and  a  thousand 
H>ther  abominations,  continue  to  be  practised. 

.  I  was  tired,  and  the  day  was  excessively  hot ;  I  did  not  go  therefore 
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to  Wiesbaden,  as  I  had  intended :  there  is  nothing  particular  to  be 
aeesy  except  mineral  waters,  which  I  never  drink,  and  a  pretty  country, 
which  I  should  have  been  very  glad  to  see,  but  in  a  limited  time 
it  is  impossible  to  visit  every  thing :  the  etymology  of  the  4)laee  is 
tempting,  meadow  bath  9  baths  amongst  meadows.  I  went  with  my 
Germans  in  the  afternoon  to  the  kerme^,  which  seems  to  be  a  sort  of 
fair,  or  feast;  we  walked  out  of  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city,  through 
the  botanical  garden,  and  along  the  quay,  for  a  mile  or  more,  up  the 
river,  with  many  people  of  all  ranks,  men,  women,  and  children ;  and 
at  a  public-house  we  took,  as  others  took.  Hock  and  Selzer  water,  an 
agreeable  and  refreshing  beverage :  we  had  likewise  bread  and  butter, 
and  a  sort  of  stinking  cheese,  with  carraway  seeds  in  it ;  this  powerful 
preparation  of  milk  is  acceptable  only  to  a  Teutonic  palate :  we  bad 
also  music,  in  which  the  Germans  excel,  for  you  may  often  hear  dirty 
rogues  singing  together  in  tune  and  in  time,  like  those  whom  God  has  - 
joined,  as  if  they  had  but  one  tongue  and  one  ear. 

In  Germany  it  is  painful  to  find  again  that  class  of  women,  who 
offend  every  where  in  London  by  exhibiting  a  disgusting  impudence,  die* 
graceful  to  the  nation.  A  German  showed  me  a  piece  of  real  Windsor 
soap,  made  in  London,  of  which  he  was  not  a  little  proud.  He  had 
passed  some  time  in  London,  and  said  he  thought  he  could  live  there 
as  cheaply  and  more  comfortably  than  in  Germany ;  that  he  liked 
beer  and  porter  better  than  wine,  because  malt  liquor  did  not  heat 
him  so  much.  It  is  not  easy  to  believe  this  doctrine  to  the  full  extent ; 
but  certainly  it  is  possible  to  live  very  cheaply  and  very  comfortably 
in  London ;  he  said  that  he  lived  in  lodgings,  but  kept  house ;  that  it 
was  necessary  to  know  the  place  well,  and  the  seasons  and  the  prices 
of  every  thing. 

Tuesday,  August  23r«?.-— We  rose  at  five,  breakfasted  at  six,  and 
went  on  board  the  bark  at  seven ;  this  was  pleasantly  early,  and  seemed 
an  agreeable  piece  of  refinement,  after  having  been  a  party  to  the 
detestable  barbarity  of  commencing  the  day  at  one  or  two  in  the 
morning.  The  bark  was  a  large  vessel,  thirty  yards  in  length,  with  a 
good  clear  deck  of  twenty  yards  to  walk  upon.  We  consumed  some 
time  in  crossing  the  Rhine,  and  in  entering  the  Maine ;  the  view  of 
Mayencis,  from  the  mouth  of  that  river,  is  fine  and  very  flattering.  There 
is  the  same,  or  even  a  greater  difference  in  the  colour  of  the  water  of 
the  two  rivers,  than  between  the  Moselle  and  the  Rhine ;  the  colour 
of  the  Rhine  is  white,  as  if  with  lime,  that  of  the  Maine  is  green. 

We  travelled  to-day  in  a  coach  and  six ;  that  is  a  eoeke  d'eauy 
drawn  by  six  horses.  The  banks  are  pleasant,  but  not  remarkal^ly 
picturesque ;  we  saw  on  our  right  the  village  of  Hockheim,  a  name 
$aered  to  Bacchus,  and  as  IMonysiacal  as  any  thing  that  is  to  be 
found  in  Nonnus.  To  most  persons  the  sight  of  such  a  place  would 
bring  ideas  of  mirth  and  jollity,  but  one  of  our  party  looked  at  it  witiii 
pain ;  he  had  been  encamped  on  the  neighbouring  hill  for  three  weeks, 
|n  the  middle  of  winter;  without  the  common  necessaries  of  life,  and 
bore  the  intense^^old  without  a  fire,  because,  as  soon  as  they  made  one, 
the  French  batteries  began  to  play  upon  them,  and  this  kiud  of  play 
was  worse  than  the  cold.  He  considered  himself  very  lucky ;  for  haying 
served  six  years, and  having  been  twice  slightly  woQnded,he  had  obtained 
tiifl  discharge;  he  had  also  received  for  his  trouble  a  medal,  which  he 
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showed  mCy  for  which  I  cerf aisly  would  iiot  stay  five  miiiates  in  a  wet 
ditch;  he  had  besides  a  complimentary  letter  ^om  some  prince,  or 
commander,  which  perhaps  might  be  valued  at  on^  drop  of  rain ;  it 
certainly  was  not  worth  the  postage. 

We  landed  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  dined  comfortably,  not 
without  pleasant  wine.  In  this  fine  country  all  are  entirely  of  the 
opinion  of  Alcseus,  that  you  cannot  plant  a  better  tree  than  the  vine  ; 
OB  every  spot  of  ground,  or  of  rock,  there  is  a  viae ;  against  every 
iiouae,  against  every  wall,  is  a  vine ;  every  garden  is  but  a  little 
arcade  of  arbours,  formed  by  vines ;  every  stick,  every  piece  of  wood, 
is  a  prep  for  a  vine,'^or  contributes  to  form  a  trellis.  Lend  me  your 
walking-stick,  men  seem  to  say,  to  support  ray  vine ;  the  vine  will  sup- 
port you,  when  the  stick  cannot :  lend  me  jour  umbrella  to  prop  my 
vine ;  the  vine  will  some  day  shelter  you  from  the  wet  much  better 
than  the  frail  silk.  Every  thing  here  is  on  the  prinojple  of  the  lever : 
power,  fulcrum,  weight ;  the  power  is  the  vine  ;  the  f ulcrtim,  any  piece 
of  wood ;  the  weight  to' be  moved  is  dull  care.  Plant  ^o  other  laree,  aa 
Alcaeus  sings,  before  the  vine : 

M]}dci/  ieiXXo  ^vTiVffyc  irporcpov  Stvdpeov  anftiKuf, 
A  person  who  has  had  experience  of  the  quantity  of  grapes  that  may 
he  raised  in  a  small  hothouse,  will  be  able  to  judge  of  the  produce  o^ 
high   sunny   hills,   extending   for  miles   and   miles.     Does   not   the 
Rhine,  on  whose  lovely  banks  these  vines  grow, flow  into  the  sea?  does 
not  the  sea  communicate  with  the   Thames,  apd  the  Thames  wit?h 
London  ?  yet,  so  detestable  is  our  folly,  that  w^  permit  our  rulers  to 
exclude,  by  an  enormous  tax,  the  sweet  liquor  that  would  flow  naturally 
into  our  glasses.     We  arrived  at  Frankfort  in  the  evening:  to-day, 
and  during  my  stay  in  this  city,  the  heat  was  excessive. 
•    Wednesday,  August  24tk, — Thursday,  August  26th. --^Friday ^ 
'August  26th, — During  these  three  days  I  went  but  little  out,  arid 
employed  myself  prineipaHy  in  writing  letters  in  my  bed-room,  on  the 
third  floor  of  the  Weid^nbusch.     This  much  celebrated  inn  is  a  hand- 
some house,  like  the  opposite  hotel,  the  Swan,  and  many  other  hotels 
here ;  the  Cour  d'Angleterre  is  still  more  immense.     I  was  in  some 
respects  disappointed  at  the  Willowbush,  chiefly  in  the  dinners,  which 
are  celebrated  in  a  large  saloon,  and  are  well  attended,  but  by  no 
means  good ;  the  first  day  I  had  the  worst  meed    I  have  met  with 
flinee  I  left  England,  consisting  of  scraps,  shreds,  and  remnants,  which 
were  not  too  «weet.     Many  of  the  guests  agreed  with  me  in  my  esti- 
mate of  the  dintier:  I  spefik  only  of  the  public  entertainment;  I  was 
told  that  the  private  dinners  are  plentiful  land  good. 
'    Frankfort  is  a  pretty  town,  neat,  clean,  and  full  of  handscMue  houees ; 
but  there  is  very  litde  to  be  seen.     The  churches,  as  I  was  told,  have 
nothing  curious  in  any  respeet ;  I  had  but  little  'opportunity  of  judging 
for  myself,  for  being  a  Protestant  town,  it  is  not  easy  to  get  into  them ; 
they  are  rarely  open.     I  entered  one ;  it  was  ugly  enough,  full  of  old 
monuments  and  odious  pews,  which  are  especially  offensive  after  the 
•yes  have  been  used  for  some  time* to  open,  undi^ded  churches.'     The 
streets  were  ftfU  of  booths  for  the  great  &ir,  and  a  tem^porary  cireua  has 
been  erected,  where  one  Bach,  horn  Berlin,  proposes  to  give  exhibitions 
of  horsemanship.     The  Ibrtifieations  have  heen  turned  into  gardens, 
plantations,  and  pleasure  :ground8 ;  they  are  very  pretty  an4  pleasant. 

£  2 
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It  is  a  great  improvement  to  convert  war  into  amusement,  and  I  do  not 
doubt  that  Frankfof^  is  as  safe  now,  surrounded  by  acacias  and  lilacs, 
as  it  was  formerly^  when  encompassed  with  walls  and  towers.  A  gar- 
dener is  a  more  respectable  member  of  the  community  than  an  artil- 
lery-man. 

:  The  theatre  is  dirty  and  shabby ;  but  it  was  well  filled  on  the  evening 
I  visited  it.  The  opera  was  Euryanthe,  by  Weber :  the  music  pleasing, 
the  performance  good,  and  the  orchestra  e)ccellent.  The  author  was 
present,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  piece  was  loudly  called  for ;  after 
a  little  reluctant  delay,  to  show  that  he  was  not  less  modest  than 
musical,  the  author  of  Der  Freischutz  appeared  upon  the  stage  for  a 
moment  before  the  free  citizens  of  Frankfort,  he  bowing,  they 
applauding :  the  audience  were  well-behaved,  and  extremely  attentive. 
The  heat  was  insufferable,  but  providentially  there  was  no  ballet,  so 
that  at  nine  all  went  home  with  a  clear  conscience.  I  visited  one  day 
a  gallery  of  paintings  which  a  merchant  left  to  the  city ;  it  contains 
many  good>but,I  think,  no  first-rate  pictures  ;  they  are  chiefly  of  the 
Flemish  and  German  schools. 

Saturday y  Aug,  27th, — ^I  got  into  the  cabriolet  of  the  diligence 
at  noon,  and  passed  through  a  pleasant  and  well-woode49  but  fiat 
country,  to  Darmstadt,  an  agreeable,  clean,  regular  little  town :  the 
theatre  is  said  to  be  the  best  in  Germany.  We  changed  horses,  but 
did  not  remain  many  minutes ;  I  regretted  that  I  could  not  give  a  day 
to  this  pretty  little  capital,  and  an  evening  to  its  theatre. 

I  was  joined  by  an  acquaintance,  an  excellent  and  well-4nstructed 
German ;  he  seated  himself  by  my  side,  and  we  jogged  on  together. 
Here  the  country  became  truly  beautiful ;  we  passed  at  the  foot  of  a 
fine  range  of  mountains  ;  there  were  walnut-trees  on  all  sides,  hemp  in 
abundance,  vines,  frequently  on  trellises,  a  foretaste  of  Italy,  and  fruit- 
trees  bending  beneath  the  weight  of  fruit. 

The  eilwagen,  speed-waggon,  or  diligence,  is  well  conducted  ;  the 
horses  were  handsome  and  in  good  condition ;  they  were  in  pairs,  as 
in  England  f  but  the  leaders  were  fastened  to  the  bars  by  exceed- 
ingly long  ropes :  most  of  the  horses  appeared  to  have  a  turn  for 
kicking,  which  is  perhaps  the  reason  for  suffering  the  ropes  to  go  to 
such  very  inconvenient  lengths.  I  observed  a  great  many  blind 
horses  :  the  roads  were  generally  Macadamized. 

We  arrived  at  Heidelberg  at  nine ;  I  had  breakfasted  at  eight,  and 
suffered  the  pains  of  hunger  during  the  latter  part  of  the  journey,  not 
having  eaten  any  thing  all  day ;  at  ten  supper  came ;  most  welcome 
was  the  sight  of  a  tureen  of  soup:  the  traveller  diminishes  the 
pleasure  of  his  journey  by  long  fasts ;  he  is  too  modest,  or  too 
careless,  to  enquire  as  to  the  time  when  he  is  to  have  his  meals,  and 
to  make  arrangements  accordingly  and  due  provision.  I  often  made 
resolutions  to  act  more  wisely  on  ftiture  journeys  ;  but  on  these,  as  in 
the  great  journey  of  life,  I  have  seldom  adhered  to  my  good  reso- 
lutions. 

Sunday,  Aug,  28ifA. — ^A  very  rainy  day.  Having  looked  first  into 
a  Catholic  church,  where  they  were  celebrating  the  mass,  we  went  into 
the  cathedral,  which  is  dedicated  to  the  Protestant  worship:  we 
found  a  man  preaching  about  the  good  Samaritan  and  man's  duty 
to  his  neighbour,  in  the  German  language  ;  tw  sat  down  and  heard 
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Mm  out  in  about  half  an  hour.  He  spoke  loudly  and  distinctly,  but 
he  was  a  very  ugly  fellow,  and  is  not  esteemed  a  good  preacher: 
When  the  sermon  was  concluded,  they  all  struck  up  a  psalm,  and  sung 
it  most  vilely.  The  preacher  then  gave  out  the  names  of  persons 
about  to  be  marriea,  and  published  the  banns:  no  licences  are 
permitted  ;  all  ranks,  even  the  prince,  must  be  asked  in  church. 

A  huge  cocked-hat  is  universally  worn  by  the  men  of  the  lower 
class  here,  as  at  Francfort :  I  saw  in  this  place  with  much  pleasure 
many  very  pretty  children,  and  some  rather  pretty  women:  the  teeth  of 
the  ladies  are  generally  defective ;  smoking  spoils  the  teeth  in  men, 
and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  ladies  inherit  this  defect  from 
their  smoking  fathers  and  smoking  grandfathers ;  if  the  men  continue 
to  smoke  for  another  century  at  the  present  rate,  there  will  not  be  a 
single  tooth  left  in  Germany  and  Holland :.  teeth  will  become  entirely 
obsolete  ;  an  old  woman  from  foreign  parts  with  one  tooth  in  her 
head  will  be  shown  at  the  fairs  as  a  toothed  monster; 

The  situation  of  Heidelberg  is  beautiful;  the  small  town  iiB 
extended  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  on  the  left  bank  pf  the  Neekar.  This 
sweet  little  river  flows  into  the  Rhine  at  Manheim,  a  pretty,  regular 
little  city,  as  all  travellers  report,  and  not  wanting  in  objects  of 
interest ;  I  would  gladly  have  seen  it^had  the  old  feUow  who  carries 
the  "two-handed  engine"  permitted,  me  ;  but,  however,  I  thank  the 
venerable  scythe-bearer  for  his  favours  in  allowing  me  to  behold  the 
revered  father  Rhine,  whose  rapid  course  is  perhaps  as  ancient, 
certainly  as  uninterrupted,  as  his  own.  I  think  Heidelberg  must  be  a 
very  warm  place ;  this  day  was  oppressively  hot,  peculiarly  closf^ 
stewing,  and  overpowering. 

>  After  dinner  I  walked  with  some  agreeable  persons  to  the  castle, 
a  noble  and  extensive  ruin,  well  seated  on  a  hill,  and  cinnmanding  the 
lovely  valley. 

We  of  course  visited  the  Tun,  a  curious  vessel,  of  extraordinary  mag- 
nitude and  capacity  ;  the  altitude,  or  length,  for  it  stands  upon  the  end,, 
was  stated  to  be  thirty-three  feet,  the  diameter  of  the  base,  or  end,, 
twenty-four  feet:  on  certain  occasions  they  used  to  dance  upon  the 
upper  end :  I  presume  that  any  kind  of  quadrille  might  be  executed  with 
ease,  and  in  its  utmost  perfection,  if  the  performers  were  duly  qualified, 
in  a  circle  twenty-four  feet  in  diameter.  I  pleased  my  fancy  by  placing 
in  idea  some  of  my  friends,  who  are  exquisite  in  the  great  art  of  dancing, 
upon  this  singular  floor,  and  by  attempting  to  imagine  the  profound 
melancholy  that  would  reign  in  their  looks,  under  the  heavy  respon- 
sibilities of  such  a  situation,  where  a  vast  reputation  is  dependent 
upon  the  time  and  place  of  a  little  hop,  and  where  each  step  brings  the 
party  nearer  to  the  temple  of  fame,  or  removes  him  farther  from  it. 
I  did  not  understand  whether  there  was  any  wine  in  it  at  that  time :  if 
there  was,  I  did  not  taste  it,  nor  did  I  ask  ;  that  was  not  my  business  ; 
being  in  company  with  two  German  professors,  I  had  not  the  presump- 
tion to  arrogate  to  myself  the  ofiice  of  spokesman  'concerning  wine. 
The  garden  and  grounds  of  the  castle  are  open  to  the  public  ;  they 
are  spacious  and  beautiful. 

We  walked  in  the  rain  to  a  sort  of  tea-garden,  about  two  milee 
distant,  and  regaled  ourselves  with  wine  and  Seltzer  water  in  the  open 
wooden  gallery  of  a  house,  built  in  the  Swiss  fashion. 
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This  country  is  no  doubt  cheaper  than  England,  but  the  great 
difference  in  expense  is  to  be  traced  to  the  different,  and  more  simple 
habits  of  life.  It  would  be  a  great  sonrce  of  happiness  to  the  apper 
classes,  if  they  might  walk  on  a  Sunday  evening  to  the  Load  of  Hay  on 
the  Hampstead  r6ad,  in  a  patty  of  four,  refresh  themselves  with  porter^ 
and  pay  eight-pence,  in  all,  for  the  entertainment.  A  century  ago 
people  used  to  do  these  tilings,  but  of  late  we  have  grown  so  banefnlly 
genteel,  that  all  cTieap  and  facile  recreations  are  proscribed  as  vulgar : 
this  word  gentility  cuts  up  many  simple  pleasures,  and  gives  nothing 
good  in  exchange.  An  amusement  that  Is  not  expensive  may  be 
enjoyed  by  the  small  tradesman,  or  by  the  mechanic,  as  well  as  by  the  , 
man  of  superior  rank  ;  it  is  for  that  very  reason  the  more  valuabk^ 
because  it  is  the  more  general ;  but,  if  the  man  of  rank  enjoys  any 

Sleasure,  which  the  mechanic  enjoys,  or  performs  any  voluntai-y  and 
ispensable  act  in  common  with  him,  he  becomes,  by  the  laws  of 
gentility,  ipso  facto  a  mechanic.  The  recreations  of  a  man  of  the 
l^ast  pretension  must  therefore  be  very  costly,  and  consequently  of 
very  rare  occurrence,  for  great  expenses  can  be  incurred  but  seldom. 
In  England,  women  are  great  sufferers  by  this  pernicious  doctrine ; 
they  need  diversions  morfe  than  men,  by  reason  of  the  greater  monotony 
and  irksomeness  of  their  ordinary  occupations ;  but  as  they  are  still 
more  the  slaves  of  fashion,  and  subjectea  to  the  laws  of  gentility,' they 
al*e  only  allolved  to  participate  in  amusements  at  an  enormous  expense, 
and,  as  it  were,  en  grande  tenuCy  and  are  excluded  from  many 
pleasures  which  men  are  still  permitted  to  retain,  as  being  too 
cheap,  too  easy,  and  by  consequence  too  vulgar.  What  makes  this 
cruelty  the  greater  is,  that  there  is  a  certain  mockery  about  it ;  th« 
privation  is  inflicted  under  the  pretence  of  prodigious  respect. 
«  An  .^op  might  illustrate  this  injury  in  a  fable :  he  might  represent 
a  man  who  was  compelled  to  perish  miserably  through  excessiva 
worship  and  homage.  When  about  to  satisfy  his  hunger,  his  bread  is 
taken  from  him,  because,  being  made  of  corn  grown  upon  the  earth,  it 
is  not  good  enough  for  a  celestial  nature :  meat  is  in  like  manner 
prohibited  :  wine  will  be  allowed,  when  a  cup  formed  of  a  single 
diamond  shall  be  found,  for  that  alone  were  worthy  to  touch  such  lips : 
no  house  of  wood,  or  of  stone,  deserves  a  presence  so  august;  what  bed 
can  receive  such  mere  majesty  ?  clothes  mkde  of  the  skin,  or  wool  of 
base  animals,  or  of  perishable  plants,would  be  a  pollution  ;  and  the  fire 
would  sully  by  its  unseemly  smoke.  Thus,  a  man  might  die  of 
adoration,  and  its  auxiliaries,  hunger,  thirst,  and  cold. 

It  rained  much  in  going  to  the  Swiss  public-house,  and  more  as  we 
returned,  and  a  young  lady  was  one  of  our  party,  but  we  were  all  four 
merry  and  contented.  When  the  rest  of  the  party  speak  a  language  which 
'  you  understand  but  little,  you  fe^l  like  a  person  who  is  walking  late  in  the 
evening  in  the  dark,  when  it  is  almost  dark ;  you  comprehend  something  of 
what  is  said,  more  or  less,  but  nothing  clearly  ;  nothing  is  distinct ; 
you  make  strange  and  frequent  mistakes^  and  sometimes  you  know 
where  you  are.  I  know  that  it  is  difficult  to  learn  any  language  accu- 
rately  and  critically,  and  I  believe  that  it  is  not  easy  to  read  German 
writers^  because  they  sometimes  affect  obscurity,  and  because  the 
muses,  when  they  give  large  literary  gifts  to  this  nation,  often  withold 
perspicuity  ;  but  I  cannot  think  that  it  is  not  easy  for  an  Englishman  to 
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Sick  up  in  the  country  eaough  of  the  langoage  to  convene  with  tolerable 
nency.  I  was  strongly  recommended  to  read  a  little  essay  ^^  De  vi 
Musices  secundum  Plaianem"  by  Duntex,  (I  am  by  no  means  sure 
that  I  spell  his  name  rightly,)  professor  of  Jurisprudence  at  Amster** 
dam.  I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  it  is  worth  looking  at>  and  will 
endeavour  to  see  it. 

•  Monday,  Aug.  29/A.—- I  went  at  nine  this  morning  to  hear  a  lecture 
on  palaeology,  by  Professor  Kreutzer,  the  author  of  a  work  on  mytho* 
logy,  of  high  reputation  in  Germany.  The  school  is  a  rude,  rough 
place ;  the  old  professor's  delivery  was  bad  and  ungraceful,  but  he 
seemed  to  be  much  in  earnest ;  the  lecture  was  in  German ;  I  did  not 
underetand  enough  of  it  to  be  able  to  judge  of  its  merits ;  others,  who 
knew  the  language  perfectly,  admired  the  learning  and  genius  of  tho 
lecturer.  As  the  vacation  was  at  hand,  there  were  only  twenty-three 
students  present,  who  were  very  attentive,  and  all  took  notes :  when 
an  unusual  word  occurred,  as  ^^  protoplasmata,"  the  professor  turned 
round,  and  wrote  it  with  a  piece  of  chalk  upon  a  black  board,  suspended 
en  the  wall  behind  him  for  that  purpose. 

We  visited  the  public  library,  which  contains  a  large  collection  of 
good  books,  and  nine  hundred  manuscripts  \  the  latter  had  been  taken 
to  the  Vatican  library,  but  had  been  restored ;  some  were  Greek  and 
well-written,  the  rest  were  chiefly  German ;  many  religious  works  and 
many  ancient  poems  of  chivalry,  about  King  Arthur,  Lancelot  of  the 
Lake,  and  such  worthies.  The  principal  librarian,  who  showed  them 
with  much  patience  and  politeness,  has  written  a  large  work  on  the 
northern  mythology :  I  could  not  catch  his  oame  exactly ;  it  sounded 
like  Money.  The  buildings  of  the  university  are  extremely  old ,  shabby^ 
and  ruinous. 

The  day  was  very  hot,  but  less  oppressive  than  yesterday:  the 
evening  showery.  I  paid  another  visit  to  the  castle,  and  walked  on 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  Neckar,  where  I  saw  some  fine  blocks  of 
granite,  and  found  two  men-  sedulously  herborising ;  one  was  armed 
with  the  Vasculum  Dillenianum,  as  Linnseus  calls  the  tin  case,  or  box, 
so  necessary  to  the  botanist,  in  order  to  keep  his  specimens  fresh  and 
unfaded,  from  its  inventor,  Diilenius,  whose  botanical  glory  is  great,, 
having  lent  his  name,  not  only  to  this  vessel,  but  to  a  genus  of  plants^ 
called  after  him  Dillenia. 

I  found  on  my  return  one  of  my  German  friends f  who  had  used 
great  diligence  in  seeking  knowledge,  if  not  in  finding  it ;  he  had 
attended  in  the  course  of  the  day  no  less  than  five  lectures,  and  had 
been  eminently  delighted  with  Paulus,  professor  of  theology,  a  great 
theological  namp,  and  that  of  one  of  the  earliest  professors ;  his  lecture 
on  ecclesiastical  history  was  so  mystical,  that  he  could  not  even  tell  me 
to  what  age  or  century  it  was  supposed  to  relate.  I  repented  having 
asked  a  question  that  tended  to  put  him  out  of  conceit  with  the  lecture ; 
.what  matter  a  few  centuries  in  a  history  ?  If  it  pleased  him  to  coniem« 
plate  the  misty  distance,  that  was  enough. 

Tuesday i  Aug,  30^A. — The  voiturier  promised  to  call  at  six,  but  he 
did  not  make  liis  appearance  till  seven ;  I  tlien  got  into  a  commodious 
0]ien  carriage,  in  which  three  students  were  already  seated ;  and  w» 
were  drawn  slowly  by  two  horses,  through  an  agreeable  country,  to  a 
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very  small  and  poor  town  called  Wiesloch,  where  all  parties  baited ; 
the  horses  received  hay  and  bread ;  we  had  some  tolerably  ripe  grapes. 

At  noon  we  came  to  Brnchsal,  and  found  a  plentiful  dinner  at  the 
Table  d'Hote.  It  is  a  neat  town,  with  a  palace  ;  this  was  a  fair- 
day  ;  the  place  was  full  of  rustics  with  cheerful  happy  faces ;  the  crowd' 
was  so  great  that  we  had  some  difficulty  in  making  our  way  through 
the  nymphs  and  swains  at  two  o'clock,  when  we  again  commenced  our 
journey. 

My  companions  were  Prussians  from  Berlin^  but  they  were  then 
studying  at  Bonn;  they  were  going  to  Strasburgh,  and  perhaps  to 
Switzerland.  One  spoke  a  little  French,  another  conversed  fluently 
enough  in  Latin ;  they  weie  civil,  when  they  supposed  that  I  was 
French,  and  spoke  to  me  as  Franco gallus ;  but  they  became  much 
more  kind  and  cordial  when  they  were  told  that  I  was  not  a  French 
cock  but  an  English  bird. 

We  arrived  at  Carlsruhe  at  five.  I  walked  all  over  the  town ;  it  is 
a  pretty  little  place,  the  streets  clean,  neat,  and  regular ;  a  perfect 
paradise  of  walks  and  gardens ;  the  very  metropolis  of  the  fairies ; 
full  of  shrubberies,  bowers,  temples,  flowers;  just  such  a  place  as 
would  please  a  lady  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  geraniums,  and 
addicted  to  exotics ;  such  as  she  would  make  were  she  an  absolute 
queen.  The  botanical  garden  is  large  and  excellent ;  the  green- 
houses spacious,  with  many  rare  plants;  the  garden-gates,  as  they 
ought  always  to  be,  thrown  wide  open. 

All  who  wish  to  see  soldiers  in  perfection  should  visit  small  states ; 
where  they  can  only  have  a  few,  they  make  them  as  smart  as  possible. 
A  prince,  who  can  only  raise  one  man,  when  others  keep  on  foot  three 
regiments,  is  of  course  obliged  to  make  that  man  wear  the  feathers 
and  finery  of  three  regiments.  I  met  a  person  in  the  botanical  garden 
in  this  situation ;  he  haci  so  many  green  feathers  in  his  hat,  that  it 
seemed  as  if  all  the  feathers  of  all  the  green  parrots  since  the 
creation  of  the  world  had  been  suffered  to  accumulate  at  compound 
interest,  and  had  been  heaped  upon  his  head,  that  grim-visaged  war 
inight  appear  to  sit  upon  his  castor.  There  is  a  good  collection  of 
pictures  in.  the  palace,  and  the- architecture  of  the  theatre  is  admired, 
but  as  I  had  not  time  for  all,  I  preferred  seeing  other  things. 

Wednesday^  Aug.  31«f. — I  got  up  at  three  in  the  morning,  but  the 
lazy  voiturier  did  not  come  until  six.  My  companions  were  a  talkative 
Frenchman,  and  a  native  of  Lausanne  and  his  sister.  The  two  Swiss 
had  been  in  the  service  of  a  nobleman  in  Courland,  near  Dantzic ; 
they  gave  but  an  uncomfortable  account  of  the  country.  The  climate 
had  injured  the  health,  of  both,  especially  of  the  female :  the  once 
ruddy,  apple-faced  Swiss  girl  retained  nothing  of  her  native  com- 
plexion except  a  few. freckles.     The  country  was  pleasant  and  fertile. 

At  Rastadt  we  visited  the  castle,  or  palace  ;  the  rooms  are  nume- 
rous and  large,  but  dull  and  ill-furnished,  with  many  bad  pictures. 
All  travellers  affirm,  with  one  accord,  that  Baden  is  a  charming  spot ; 
that  much  amusement,  good  society,  and  excellent  accommodations 
are  to  be  found  there  at  a  remarkably  cheap  rate  ;  that  the  country 
is  BO  lovely  and  so  varied,  that  the  stranger  takes  a  walk  on  the  first 
day,  and  declares  it  is  the  most  beautiful  walk  he  ever  took  ;  on  the 
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morrow  he  makes  an  excursion  in  a  diiferent  direction,  followed  by 
the  like  declaration,  and  that  every  day  for  a  month  he  may  take  a 
new  and  beautiful  walk.  Can  Marlow  or  Dorking  exceed  this  ?  I 
wafl  sorry  to  pass  so  near  Baden  without  seeing  it,  but  the  father  of 
Juno's  husband,  Daddy  Time,  enviously  denied  me  that  pleasure. 

We  reached  Ulm,  a  small  village,  at  one  o'clock,  and  dined  in  a 
little  pot-house  very  comfortably.  After  dinner  we  continued  our 
journey,  and  without  meeting  any  thing  interesting,  w&  arrived  at  Kehl 
at  seven.  The  Frenchman,  although  he  lived  at  Strasburg,  did  not 
know  the  time  of  closing  the  gates,  but  fancied  it  was  at  eight.  The 
voiturier  attempted  to  cheat  me  in  changing  a  Napoleon,  and  I 
resisted  him  in  the  midst  of  our  hurry  to  get  to  Strasburg.  We  walked 
with  great  fury  over  the  bridge  of  boats,  in  the  dread  of  being  too 
late,  and  of  having  to  return  to  Kehl.  We  were  stopped  several  times 
by  custom-house  officers,  for  passports  and  tolls ;  all  were  very  civil. 
When  we  reached  Strasburg,  we  learned  that  the  usual  hour  of  nine 
was  the  time  of  closing  the  gates. 

The  Frenchman  was  very  civil,  and  showed  me  the  way  to  the  inn ; 
it  was  impossible  to  be  angry  with  him  for  having  caused  me  so  much 
hurry  and  anxiety.  I  thought  the  streets  were,  if  possible,  worse 
paved  than  those  of  Cologne.  The  St,  Esprit  (the  Holy  Ghost  is  a 
most  extraordinary  sign  for  an  inn)  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  HI, 
which  flows  through  the  town.  The  quays  are  the  only  open  spacer 
and  if  not  handsome,  are  at  least  curious ;  it  is  a  dull  old  house,  and 
the  people  are  civil. 

Whilst  I  was  taking  coffee,  an  Englishman,  the  only  person  in  the 
saloon,  was  at  supper;  we -fell  into  conversation,  and  I  soon  dis-* 
covered  that  he  was  the  author  of  some  works,  which  I  had  read  with 
pleasure ;  authors  so  usually  betray  themselves  in  conversation,  that  I 
cannot  help  admiring  the  author  of  the  Letters  of  Junius  for  concealing 
himself  so  effectually. 

Thursday i  Sept,  1st, — A  fine  morning  for  sportsmen  ;  I  rose  early^ 
but  not  to  kill  game.  I  had  heard  the  beautiful  church  speak  to  me 
several  times  the  preceding  evening,  and  during  the  night  it  had 
informed  me  of  the  lapse  of  time ;  my  desire  to  see  it  was  great,  and 
after  breakfast  I  gratified  it.  My  companion  still  retained  a  young 
heart,  and  believed  that  there  is  more  pleasure  in  possession  than  in 
anticipation ;  he  had  stolen  to  take  a  peep  at  the  cathedral  before 
breakfast.  I  had  seen  it  at  a  distance  from  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  rising  majestically  above  the  plain;  I  now  saw  it  from  a 
market,  and  afterwards  from  a  street,  and  was  much  awed  and 
delighted.  We  thought  thut  it  seemed  somewhat  stunted,  lovely,  but 
not  perfect,  and  inferior  to  Antwerp.  I  blamed  the  architect  for  filling 
up  the  space  between  the  two  towers. 

We  entered  the  cathedral;  it  was  full  of  people.  There  was  a 
communion  of  the  clergy ;  the.  organ  was  playing  solemnly,  and  the 
bishop  was  performing  many  ceremonies.  The  bishop  and  most  of 
the  clergy  were  French,  and  had  the  lively  French  look,  which  was  ill 
suited  to  the  sorrowful  mummeries  that  they  were  acting.  The 
windows  are  filled  with  fine,  old,  dark,  deeply,  stained  glass  ;  but,  in 
-  other  respects,  the  ornaments  of  the  church  are  not  handsome.  After 
walking  about  the  aisles  some  time,  we  ascended  the  tower  by  numerous 
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steps.  At  the  top  oi  the  tower  is  a  platform  and  a  hoiise^  in  which 
the  person  who  has  the  care  of  this  part  of  the  church  resides.  Many 
names,  chiefly  German,  with  some  English,  are  carved  upon  the  walls ; 
W6  were  solicited  to  add  ours,  hut  declined ;  we  wrote  them  in  a  book, 
in  which,  as  a  great  treat,  that  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  shown 
to  ttS.  We  then  proceeded  to  the  top  of  one  of  the  little  tOwers  or 
turrets,  by  a  double  staircase ;  they  are  light  and  airy,  so  as  to  make 
the  descent  somowhat  transparent ;  the  view  over  the  city  and  country 
i«  extremely  remarkable. 

We  visited  a  church  containing  a  monument  to  Marshal  IQaze ;  it 
is  made  of  bad  veiny  marble,  but  is  otherwise  handsome ;  there  are  in 
same  church  three  simple  and  elegant  monuments  of  professors  of  the 
University.  I  called  upon  Professor  Schweighauser,  as  a  mark  of  my 
respect  for  the  leitrned  editor  of  Polybius,  at  a  crazy  old  house  in  a 
court ;  as  he  was  in  the  country,  I  had  not  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him, 
but  I  experienced  much  civility  from  his  son,  who  is  also  a  professor* 
I  obtained  admission  into  the  Museum  at  the  Academy  with  difficulty^ 
and  after  some  delay ;  the  good  priests,  who  are  always  foes  to  know- 
ledge, would  have  made  their  communion  an  excuse  to  exclude  eurioun 
persons,  but  I  would  not  be  denied.  Because  you  areidrtuous,  are  there 
to  be  no  cakes  and  ale  ?  because  you  are  superstitious,  am  I  to  be 
ignorant? 

The  Museum  of  Anatomy  is  excellent,  and  contains  many  good 
preparations  of  all  sorts ;  some  of  them  seem  a  little  rough,  but  no 
doubt  they  are  good.  It  is  rich  in  monstrous  productions ;  amongst 
other  monstrosities,  they  showed  me  a  double  human  uterus,  one  side 
of  which  had  been  fruitful.  There  is  ^  vast  assemblage  of  diseased 
parts  of  the  body;  the  contemplation  of  schirrous,  cancrous,  and 
otherwise  morbid  members,  is  salutary ;  but  it  is  distressing  to  behold 
the  enormous  mass  oi  miserable  and  unnecessary  suffering. 

We  dined  at  the  Table  d'HSte  at  five,  an  inconvenient  hour  here, 
as  it  does  not  accord  with  the  manners  of  the  continent,  and  especially 
of  Strasburg ;  the  Alsatians  dine  very  early.  After  dinner  we  walked 
totheBotanicalGa]:den,whichissmall,and,by  frequent  gazing,became 
enamoured  of  the  spire ;  it  gains  upon  you  prodigiously,  and  being 
seen  from  various  points,  offers  continually  new  and  varied  beauties. 
I  at  last  gave  it  the  preference  to  Antwerp,  and  was  perfectly  charmed 
with  it. 


TWO  SONGS : 

TUB  MtSIC  BY  MR.  J.  BARNKTT, 
THE   NONSENSE  BY  MB.  T.  CAMPBELL. 


Thby  who  refer  every  thing  to  a  certain  standard  of  naturalness, 
must  be  sadly  puzzled  by  songs ;  and  more  particularly  that  class 
tautologically  called  songs  for  music — in  other  words,  songs  that  may 
be  sung.  It  is  difficult  enough  to  imagine  two  mortal  men  bandying 
good  round  blank  verse  5  a  rhyming  scene  is  still  more  incompre- 
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hensible ;  but  of  all  the  uneasy  situationfl  for  such  critics  to  naturalize, 
must  be  the  situation  of  two  persons  striking  Up  a  duet  together ;  or 
three  or  four  individuals,  as  in  an  opera,  sliding  out  of  prosaic  talk, 
or  more  prosai<i  recitative,  into  the  full  swing  of  a  trio  or  quartett. 
&ttch  a  portrait  of  course  never  happened  in  nature^  and  hence  the 
poet  who  has  to  supply  nature^  language  for  unnatural  circumstances, 
is  much  to  he  pitied.     Genius,  however,  extricates  men  out  of  strange 
difficulties ;  and,  it  is  true  enough,  that  in  English,  or  quasi-English, 
may  be  found  a  small  and  select  bundle  of  songs  that  deserve  to  be 
sung — ^and  such  as  men  would  sing  were  they  turned  out  into  the 
world  coated  and  breeched,  with  fiddles  in  their  hands,  pianos  dang- 
ling at  \h»\t  fingers^  ends,  and  their  sweet  voices   all   attuned  to 
harmony.     Genius,  however,  also  blunders  into  strange  mistakes,  and 
sometimes  produces  in  the  way  of  song-writing  such  admirable  fooling 
as  men  could  only  sing  were  they  born  with  cap  and  bells,  bib  and 
tucker,  rattle  ana  pap-boat.    We  have  just  met  with  two  songs  by 
that  excellent  pOet  and  prose-writer,  Mr.  T.  Campbell,  the  soi-disant 
founder  of  the  New  London  University,  which,  beat  in  inanity  any 
thing  that  has  hitherto  come  from  the  pen  of  sonff-writers — ^and  this 
is  much.     We  give  them  as  they  appear  with  Mr.  Harnett's  music, 
Und  09  they  are  dedicated  to  the  Countess  St.  Antonio  and  the  Duehese 
of  Hamilton,  for  the  reiterations,  and  protractions, 'bnd  emphases 
required  by  the  music,  serve  to  relieve  the  mind  from  the  mtigue 
Ikttending  a  too  rapid  Sequence  of  the  ideas  of  the  poetry. 


SONG  THE  FIRST. 

Th9  ff^OTd%  by  T.  Campbell,  Esq, 

If  a  — *-  ny  white  wing'd  power  above  My  joys  and 
griefs  survey.  The  day  when  ihou  wert  born,  my  love.  He 
sure— ly  sure — ly  bless'd  that  day.  He  sure— ly  sure— -ly 
bless'd  that  day.  I  ^az'd,  and  felt  upon  my  lips  th'  unfinished 
accents  hung.  One  moment's  bliss,  one  burning  kiss,  one  burning 
kiss  to  rapture  changed  each  pang,  each  pang  ;  One  moment's 
bliss,  one  burning  kiss,  one  moment's  bliss,  one  burning  kiss, 
one  moment's  bliss,  one  burning  kiss,  to  rapture  changed  each 
pang. 

If  a— —  ny  white  wing'd  power  above,  My  joys  and 
griefs  survey,  The  day  when  thou  wert  born,  my  love.  He 
surely  surely  bless'd  that  day,    He  surely  surely  bless'd  that 

day .      And  though   as  swift  as  lightning's  flash,     Those 

tranced  moments'  flew.  Not  all  the  waves  of  time  shall  wash, 
not  all  the  waves  of  time  shall  wash,  shall  wash,  thy  memory' 
from  my  view,  thy  memory  from  my  view——-,  thy  mem'ry  from— 
my  view — . 

Oh!  Mr.  T.  Campbell,  what  shall  wash,  shall  wash  this  stuff, 

this  stuff  from  thy  memory,  thy  memory,  thy thy thy  me- — 

mo — ry!      Oh!  Mr.  T.  Campbell,  Mr.   Mr.   Mr. Mr. T. 

Camp- — —bell ! 
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SONG  THE  SECOND. 

The  fFords  by  T.  Campbell,  Esq, 

Withdraw  not  yet  those  lips  and  fingers.    Whose  touch- 
to  mine  is  rap ture's   spell:     Life's   joy   for   us  a  moment 

lingers.   And  death  seems  in  the  word  Farewell,  seems  in  the 

word  Farewell ,   in  the  word  Farewell- ,   in  the  word 

Farewell.  The  hour  that  bids  us  part  and  go.  It  sounds  not 
yet  oh !  no  no  no.  The  hour  that  bids  us  part  and  go.  It  sounds 
not  yet,  oh !  no  no  no,  The  hour  that  bids  us  part  and  go,  it 
sounds  not  yet  oh !  no  no  no  no  no  no  no. 

Time,  while  I  gaze  upon   thy  swiftness,  files     Like  a 
courser  near  the  goal.    To-morrow  where  shall  be  his  fleetness. 

When  thou  art  parted  from  my  soul.    When  thou art 

parted  from  my  soul.     Our  hearts  shall  beat,   our  tears  shall 

flow,  our  hearts  shall  beat,  shall  flow.    But  not  to ge— — ther, 

no  no  no,  our  hearts  shall  beat,  our  tears  shall  flow,  but  not 
together,  no  no  no  no  no  no  no  no  no  no  no  (— —  eleven  times.) 

Lest  at  some  founder's  feast,  when  posterity  shall  stand  up  and 
drink  Mr.  T.  Campbell's  me — mo — ry  with  three  times  three  three — 
three — three,  or  in  more  befitting  silence,  it  should  be  thrown  in  our  teeth 
(then  alas !  teeth  no  more)  that  we  imposed  upon  the  public  of  our  day, 
and  falsely  attributed  the  above  nonsense  to  the  most  illustrious  founder^ 
whose  praises  shall  be  sung  and  said  in  hall  and  chapel,  with  grace  and 
prayer,  as  in  our  elder  and  more,  religious  foundations  is  the  custom. 
Lest,  we  say,  that  we  should  not  be  believed  in  future  ages,  let  us  add 
the  verification  of  the  publisher's  name  : — These  words,  written  by 
T.  Campbell,  Esq.  composed  by  John  Barnett,  and  dedicated  to  the 
noble  and  musical  heiresses  of  the  Johnstons  and  the  Beckfords,  are 
to  be  had  of  T.  Boosey  and  Co.  importers  and  publishers  of  foreign 
music,  at  No.  28,  Holies-street,  Oxford-street,  price  2*.  each  song. 
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They  who  profess  a  fatherly  affection 

For  their  wives'  children  under  their  direction. 

And  hope  to  place  them  in  the  way  of  knowledge. 
Can  do  no  less  than  other  people  do- 
Let  down  their  progeny  amid  a  crew  • 

Of  drinking,  drunken,  roaring  dogs  at  college  ; 
Where  rowing,  boxing,  wenching*  is  the  ^o. 
The  classics  too — ^but  where,  I  do  not  know. 

In  truth,  it  is  a  place  of  meditation. 

Where    there  is  no  spare  time  for  recreation. 

Save  those  deep  studies  which  take  place  o'  nights, 
Huntbg  some  drunken  "Fellow"  through  the  streets. 
Or  gravely  beating  bull-dogs  on  their  beats. 

With  now  and  then  those  exquisite  delights 
Of  generously  easing  people's  panes. 
And,  having  none,  knocking  out  others'  brains. 

♦  See  Ed.  Rev.  No.  84^  Art.  London  University. 
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Tom  Tristful  had  a  first  floor  in  St.  John's  ; 
A  devilish  pretty  birth  among-  the  Dons» 

The  genuine  "  otium  cum  dignitate," 
One  of  those  places  which,  I  know  not  how, 
(They  must  have  been  inspired  by  David's  sow,) 

Friends  regularly  dropt  in  just  to  stay  tea, 
•    And  just  as  regularly  went  away. 
Extremely  early  on  the  'following  day. 

Now  this,  of  course,  swept  o£F  Tom  Tristful's  cash. 
And  conscience  often  whisper'd — ^^  Don't  be  rash," 

^  But  still,"  said  Tom,  *^  dash  me,  I  cannot  leave  it. 
The  next  remittance  I  receive  from  town. 
Sure  as  a  gun,  their  throttles  I'll  cram  down 

The  whole,— or  part,  as  soon  as  I  receive  it." 
A  good  decision,  but  what's  to  be  done  ? 
There  seem'd  no  likelihood  of  having  one. 

A  month  elaps'd : — Tom's  sanguine  projects  were 
Surrender'd,  "  habeas  corpus,"  to  despair. 

And  an  unnatural  economy 
Pervaded  all  Iiis  household ;  and,  in  short. 
He  seemed — without  uncommon  stretch  of  thought. 

Devoted  to  the  study  of  astronomy — 
For  oft  he  curs'd  his  stars — swore  he  was  starving, 
Nay,  hinted  something  about  weasaud  carving. 

And  every  morning,  as  the  clock  struck  ten. 
He  hasten'd  to  the  window  of  his  den, 

T6  mark  the  postman^s  belli-gerent  course. 
And  from  his  first-floor  elevation,  he 
Would  cfy,  "  You  rascial,  any  thing  for  me?" 

Till  frequent  repetition  made  him  hoarse, 
"  OhJ  curse  the  fellow,"  Tom  would  mutter, — ^^  well, 
For  that  man's  sake  I  hope  there  is  a  hell." 

One  morn,  his  better  genius  passing  by, 
The  bell  invites  him — ^now,  another  try. 

And  forthwith  gulp'd  he  down  his  sixteenth  cup ; 
"  Well,  any  thing  this  morning,  postman  ?" — ''  Yes^ 
"  Your  name  is  Tristful  ?  " — '^  A  most  sapient  guess ; 

Why,  you  slow  villain,  don't  you  throw  it  up  ?" 
"  A  double  letter,  one  and  fourpence." — ;"  True, 
I  see  it  is,"  said  Tom,  "  I'll  owe  it  you." 

Down  went  the  window,  aWay  went  the  seal ; 
'Twas  heavy — it  had  a  most  pleasant  feel : 

*^  I'm  sure  there  must  be  something  in  it — zounds  ! 
As  I'm  a  sinner,"  cried  he,  in  amaze, 
"  My  most  respectable  friend,  *  Henry  Hase,' 

A  flimsey — or  Bank  note  for  fifty  pounds  ! 
Oh !  my  dear  father,  was 't  not  I  who  said 
I  wish'd  that  I,  or  rather  you,  were  dead  ?  " 
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He  glanc'd  Lis  eye  wildly  o'er  the  contents : 

<'  Oh !  a  mere  string  of  family  events, 
Surely  my  dad's  fingers  have  got  the  cramp — 
Eh ! — ^what  ia  this  ?  your  poor  old  aunt  is  dead*** 
Died  on  the  5th — *twas  caus'd,  tlie  doctors  said. 

By  the  dear,  good  old  lady's  sheets  heing  damp. 
And  here  again — ^your  old  sweetheart  Jemima 
Is  tack'd  to  Slendergut,  and  gone  to  Lima !  " 

"  Why,  who  the  devil's  she  ?  I  can't  rememher, 
Nay,  in  my  memory  remains  no  emher, 

Of  that  same  flame-— now  torturing  Slendergnt — 
Such  para^'aphs  keep  people  in  the  dark, 
Oh  yes — I  see-^aome  highly  comic  lark, 

Devis'd  from  home  consumption,  or  it — but-— 
No  matter"**— and  he  plac'd  it  in  the  fire. 
Turning  his  thought  at  once  to  something  higher. 

The  note  was  thrust  into  his  breecHes  pocket, 
And  oif  he  darted,  like  a  dmgrtve  rocket. 

At  the  same  time,  to  half*a*dozen  places, 
But  scarce  one  fellow's  throat  was  stopped  when  he 
Bemember'd  (he'd  too  good  a  memory) 

'Twas  the  last  day  of  the  Newmarket  races-^- 
^*  Oh  1  d-*^n  the  other  tradesmen,  they  must  wait, 
I'm  off  at  once.     God  bless  me !  very  late  1 " 

And  off  he  went,  was  just  in  time  to' sea 
Zephyr  beat  Rhadamanthus  cleverly,  - 

And  fly  away  with  ten  pounds*— -never  mind. 
Go  it  again — ^'  111  bet  you  two  to  one. 
Done."—"  And  with  yon,  sir  ?  "-^«  Certainly,  sir,"—"  Done. 

Upon  that  noble  animal  behind. 
What  -if  he  be  behind  ? — look  at  his  strength, 
Just  mark  bis  sinew,  and  his  length— his  length ! " 


In  this  way  by  degrees,  not  very  slow. 
Did  our  poor  hero's  new  gain'd  treasure  go, 

Till  goaded  to  despair,  he  found  'twas  gone^^ 
"  Well ! "  said  his  friend,  Dick  Dreary,  "  I'm  ijuite  clear, 
I  wish  to  lieav'n  I  had  not  been  here. 

And  you?"—"  Like  you,"  said  Tom,  "  completely  shorn, 
Tbey'vi  nibbled  up  the  notes— completely  bit. 
All's  lost — the  race  has  run  away  with  it ! " 

Back  to  his  rooms  our  luckless  better  hied. 
Opining  that  he'd  better  not  have  tned 

His  fortune  on  so  very  strange  a  footing ; 
Completely  dish'dr—no  prospect  of  supplies, 
Or  any  other,  set  before  his  eyes^^ 

But  fanaine,  which  was  ^uite  enough  to  put  in 
A  most  infernal  fit  ef  {frenzy,  poor 
Tristful— who  voted  it,  "  nam.  con  "  a  bore. 


A  sleepless  night  in  feverish  fury  past, 

Kick'd  out  the  hours,  and  lugg'd  in  day  at  last ; ' 

And  up  got  Tristful,  just  to  ehew  the  cud. 
And  then  he  had  full  leisure  to  devote 
To  the  infernal  gods,  the  d — d  hank  note ; 

^  And  in  rotation,  every  separate  stud. 
And  every  man  that  for  a  horse  e'er  hid, 
Which  he,  with  horrid  oaths  and  curses,  did. 

While  thus  engaged,  a  modest  douhle  rap 
Usher'd  a  kind  of  atomy,  or  scrap 

Of  pale  mortality,  into  the  room  ; 
A  tall  and  slender  youth,  as  parchment  pale. 
Who  with  an  accent  "  very  like  a  wail " 

Of  one  ahout  to  go — or  from — the  tomh, 
Begg'd  to  apologize,  la  some  confusion. 
And  then  hegan  to  account  for  his  intrusion. 


«  My  name  is  Tristful,"—"  Tristful !"  echoed  Tom, 
"  Why,  where  in  heaven's  name  did  you  come  from  ? 

«  Oh !  I'm  of  Trinity— Why  this  surprise,  Sir  ? 
My  name's  Tohias  Tristful,  eldest  son 
Not  of  your  father,  but  another  one ; 

I'm  enter'd  in  at  Trinity,  a  sizar." 
"  A  sizar !  "  cried  the  other,  "  yes,  I  see- 
It's  clear  you  are  a  size — he !  he !  he ! " 


"  I've  come,"  rejoin'd  Tobias,  with  great  gravity. 
Albeit  delighted  with  the  other's  suavity, 

"  About  a  letter,  which,  by  a  mistake. 
The  postman,  inadvertently,  you  see, 
Deliver'd  wrong  to  you,  instead  of  me ; 

I  hope,  my  dear  sir,  that  you  did  not  break 
The  seal." — "  To  me  ?  "  in  agonized  dismay 
Falter'd  the  other, "  what^-^iot  yesterday  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yesterday  it  must  have  been,  I  rather 
Expected  a  remittance  from  my  father." 

"  Did  yoi}  ?  "  said  Tom,^ whose  fright  now  knew  no  bounds ; 
"  Then  if  you  did  expect  it,  do  not  doubt  it, 
I'll  tell  you,  my  dear  fellow,  all  about  it. 

There  was  a  bank-note  sent  for  fifty  pounds  ; 
Which  by  a  strange  fatality  I  took 
For  mine." — ^The  sizar  started — -^^ave  a  look 

Which  se^a'd  to  say  ^  go  on,"  and  he  proceeded : 
"  Yes,  fifty  pounds  were  just  the  thing  I  needed — 

And  so  "— «  And  so,"  shriek'd  out  Tohias,  "  what  ? 
You  didn't  spend  the  money  when  you'd  got  it  ?  " 
"  Why — '*  and  Tom  stroked  his  chin, "  why,  yes— *.I«>— rot  it-— 

I  wish,  my  frkad,  I  could  say  I  had  not-~ 
But  those  inferaal  sharpers  fleeced  me  out  of  it. 
Or  I  had  had  it  now,  there's  not  a  doubt  of  it." 
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Tobias  heav'd  a  groan,  and  clasp'd  his  hands 
As  dne  who  is  bereft  of  house  and  lands. 

By  some  unsearchable  decree  of  Fate. 
At  last  he  murmur'd— «  what !  of  all  bereft  ? '' 
"  Why,  pretty  nearly,  nine  and  twopence  left," 

Replied  the  other,  "  but,  my  dear  Sir,  wait — 
We'll  jointly  settle  this  affair  like  men,  ^ 

You  must  be  paid"—"  but,"  said  Tobias,  "  when  ? — 

And  Where's  the  letter  ? — that's  at  all  events — " 
^'  Burnt ;  but  I  can  remember  the  contents: — 

Your  aunt  is  dead — damp  sheets  the  cause — popt  off 
A  week  before  Jemima,  who  is  carried 
By  Slelidergnt  to  Lima,  whom  she  married — 

Your  sister  Betsy's  troubled  with  a  cough." 
"  My  aunt  dead ! "  cried  the  weeping  sizar ;  "  who 
Could  think  Jemima  false  ?  " — "  Aye,  very  true," 

Said  our  note -taker — ^^  but  she's  gone,  you  know,    - 
And  therefore  moderate  this  useless  woe ; 

And  now  that  I  have  told  you  all  the  news, 
Excuse  me — ^but  pray  let  me  ask  yoii,  whether 
You're  molting  just  at  present,  or  in  feather — 

Or  if,  in  short,  you  can  afford  to  lose 
The  fifty  pounds,  for  a  few  months,  till  I 
See  whether  dad  intends  to  live,  or  die."  \ 

*^  I  lose !  God  bless  your  soul ! "  replied  the  sizar, 
*^  My  father  is  the  most  inhuman  miser, 

And  makes  me  live  on  fifty  pounds  a  year." 
"  That's  rather  awkward,"  replied  Tom,  **  because 
My  father's  something—"  and  he  made  a  pause— 

"  But  yet  he'll  let  me  have  it,  never  fear — 
I'll  4rop  a  note  to  him,  and — ^let  me  see — 
Next  Thursday — yes-^he'll  drop  a  note  to  me." 

"  Next  Thursday  ?— well,  I'll  call  next  Thursday."—"  Do, 
And  then,  most  likely,  I  can  pay  it  you ; 

Or,  if  not  then,  most  certain  the  day  after. 
Old  bucks,  you  know,  don't  much  like  being  bled" — 
And  then  he  most  significantly  said. 

As  he  plac'd,  striving  to  restrain  his  laughter. 
The  wafer  on  his  lying  tongue,  to  wet  it, 
"  Now,  mind  you  come  on  Thursday— don't  forget  it." 

^R  ^F  ^*  ^*  ^r  ^r  ^F  ^P 

"  I  don't  know  how  that  fellow  stands  at  Trinity," 
Said  Tom,  when  he  had  gone,  "  whether  divinity. 

Or  law,  or  death,  or  physic,  be  the  goal ;  i 

But  this  I'm  sure,  he  never  will  get  through. 
Soft — ^very  soft  indeed — ^he'll  never  do. 

Quite  fresh,  unfledged,  undone,  upon  my  soul ;  -w 

But  howsoe'er  that  be — ^I  really  fear 
He  will  not  gain  much  note  by  coming  here."  H.  O,  ( 
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ABICIENT  ENCAUSTIC  PAINTING  OF  CLEOPATRA, 

WITH  AN  ENGRAVING, 

A  PAINTING  has  recently  be^n  discovered  in  tlic  neighbourhood  of 
Bome^  and  is  now  brought  to  this  country  for  sale,  attributed  to  a 
Greek  painter  of  the  school  of  Apelles.  Its  picturesque  execution,  in 
spite  of  some  imperfections,  produces  an  illusion  truly  magical.  The 
principal  question  to  be  considered,  however,  is  whether  it  is  really 
a  work  of  antiquity  or  not  ?  An  ancient  picture  in  encaustum,  even 
if  it  were  not  a  chef  d'oeuvre,  would  be  a  great  desideratum  in  the 
history  of  the  fine  arts,  and  one  which  it  has  hitherto  been  esteemed 
hopeless  to  obtain.  If  the  one  in  question  is  authentic,  we  shall  at 
length  have  tangible  means  of  resolving  a  multitude  of  questions,  inter- 
esting to  the  •chemist,  the  antiquarian,  the  man  of  letters,  and  the 
artist ;  questions  upon  which  little  or  no  light  has  been  thrown  by 
their  long  discussion,  since,  from  a  total  want  of  materials  for  obser- 
vation, we  have  hitherto  been  compelled  to  dwell  in  conjecture.  But 
if  this  picture  be,  after  all,  only  a  successful  modern  fiction^  and 
were  received  as  a  genuine  work  of  antiquity,  it  would  become  the 
groundwork  and  the  source/  of  false  conclusions  of  every  kind,  and 
would  lead  to  a  series'  of  errors,  the  more  important^ ,  since  it  is  a 
specimen  of  art,  perfectly  unique  iu  its  kind,  and  cannot  therefore  be 
subjected  to  comparison. 

-  The  circumstances  of  the  time  and  place  under  which  it  was 
discovered  arc  not  yet  fully  known,  nor  how  it  found  its  way  to 
England.  These  details,  however,  or  the  favourable  opinions  pro- 
nounced upon  it  by  learned  and  acute  connoisseurs  on  the  Continent, 
ought  to  have  weight  only  in  so  far  as  they  agree  with  the  results  of 
actual  examination,  and  with  the  decision  of  competent  judges  in  this 
country,  which  has  been  selected  for  its  sale,  doubtless  with  the  hope 
of  obtaining  a  higher  price  for  it  than  elsewhere.  A  few  positive 
facts  and  remarks  may,  without  affecting  to  decide  the  question  of  its 
authenticity,  assist  the  connoisseur  in  an  impartial  inquiry. 

The  painting  is  executed  on  a  square  of  slate,  which,  when  dis- 
covered, was  broken  into  fourteen  pieces  ;  they  have,  however,  been  so 
skillfully  joined,  that  nothing  is  lost  except  the  upper  angle :  this 
would  be  of  no  importance,  had  it  not  contained  a  small  part  of  the 
edge  of  the  cheek,  which  has  necessarily  been  restored;  The  pos- 
se^ors  of  it  could  distinguish  nothing  but  a  dirty  medley  of  colours, 
till  at  length,  by  the  careful  application  of  alcohol  and  potash,  they 
succeeded  in  removing  a  sort  of  crust,  probably  consisting  of  the  trans- 
parent varnish  with  which  the  Greeks  covered  their  pictures,  become 
opake  and  rusty  in  the  course  of  ages,  by  the  action  of  moisture,  dust, 
and  other  extraneous  matter,  continually  adhering  to  the  surface. 
Every  spot  has  disappeared ;  and  this  has  been  the  easier  to  accomplish, 
as  the  colours  resisted  caustics,  and  were  hardly  affected  by  even  acids. 
Every  line  and  feature  of  the  face  have  thus  come  out  in  a  state,  not 
only  of  preservation,  but  of  admirable  freshness,  and  of  a  brilliancy 
and  luminousness  of  colouring,  unknown  to  any  other  kind  of 
painting. 

A  small  quantity  of  the  paint  having  been  scraped  from  the  surface, 
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after  it  was  thoroughly  cleaned,  was  suhjected  to  a  chemical  analysis. 
The  result  was  four  mmeml  colours,  yellow,  green,  white,  and  red, 
^hich  had  heen  melted  and  incorporated  in  wax,  mixed  with  a  resinous 
find  aromatic  matter  resemhling  mastic.  The  analysis  was  repeated 
by  other  scientific  men,   and,   with  some   slight  variations,  always 

Sroduced  the  same  resnlts.  A  FVench  chemist  pronoanced  the  red  to 
e  a  vegetable  colour,  while  an  Italian  discovered  two  primitive  shades 
of  that  colour.  These  facts,  far  from  being  at  variance  with  the  infor- 
mation handed  down  to  us  by  PHny  on  the  subject  of  Greek  painting, 
furnish  the  only  Intelligible  commentary  on  his  text,  which  has  faMferto 
been  th^  subject  of  endless  controversies  among  antiijfnarians,  and  the 
cause  of  utter  hopelessness  on  the  part  of  every  artist  who  has  tried  to 
make  any  practical  application  of  ft. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  some  6ne  tnay,  at  length,  have  accom- 
plished what  others  have  hitherto  vainly  attempted.  It  ts  therefore 
to  be  wished,  that  a  comparative  analysis  should  be  instituted  between 
the  matter  composing  the  colours  of  this  picture,  and  those  of  rtie 
fragments  of  encattstum,  which  are  p^served  in  England  and  else- 
where, some  bf  which  are  upon  slate.  If  these  fragments  contain  any 
colouring  matter  which  is  only  ktiown  to  us  by  tradition,  while  all 
those  wMch  compose  this  picture  are  now  in  use,  its  antiquity  will  bto 
justly  held  to  be  doubtful.  But  if  any  one  of  the  substances  with 
which  it  is  ptfhited  is  not  at  present  known  to  exirt,  its  authenticity 
is,  we  think,  pretty  decisively  established.  Lastly,  if  botti  the  "picture 
and  the  fraginents  are  found  to  be  painted  with  substances  known  at 
the  present  time,  chemical  experiments  will  be  of  no  value  in  deciding 
the  question. 

The  accessories  of  the  painting^  particularly  the  costume,  affords 
ample  field  for  the  study  of  antiquarians.     It  consists  of  a  single 
^gnre,  but  the  omamerits  of  the  dress  are  so  profuse  as  to  give  abun- 
dant matter  of  examin  ation  to  the  learned .    I  f  ,  therefore,  they  discover 
with  certainty  any  anachronisms  or  historical  errors  in  the  dress,  It^ 
'claims  to  authenticity 'may  be  considered  as  entirely  set  tiside.     If,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  find  much  'to  qte^tion  aild  mscuss^  but  nothing 
'positively  proved  to  be -erroneous,  this  oiiglit  to  be  regarded  as  &)£Fording. 
a  presumption,  though  not  a  conclusion,  in  fevoifr  of  its  authenticity. 
For  the  artist^  if  the  picture  is  not  an  antique,  wotdd  unqaestionably 
liave  taken  till  imaginable   pains,  and  made  the  most  -scrupulous 
'researches,  in  order  to  adapt  the  costume  to  the  age  and  the  tsbutftry 
'to  which  'he  intended  to  give  the  credit  of  his  work.     It  represents 
Cleopatra  dying;  she  is  crowned,  dressed  in  a  roysQ  purple  chlamys, 
adorned  with  pearls  and  precious  stones;    she  lias  In'kicelets  on  her 
arms,  and  a  necklace  of  graven  gems.    Her  hair  is  dressed  withctfre, 
'and  arranged  in  tresses  of  extreme  elegance,  as  if  her  sole  cc^nsolation 
*in  her  laet  moments  was  to  die  a  queen- and  a  beauty. 
•     To  connoisseurs,  who  jddge  of  it  as  a  work  of  art,  it  Will  perhaps 
appear  that  a  painter  had  fallen  into  two  opposite  faults  from  an  ex- 
'cessive  desire  to  unite  the  seductions  of  a  coquette  with  the  dignity  of 
a  heroine.     The  graceful  action  and  picturesque  disposition  'Of  the 
-hands,  border  upon  affectation ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  position  of 
the  body  is  erect,  and  almost  stitf.     This  gives  the  proportions  an 
appearance  of  excessive  sissc  and  height ;  whereas^  in  a  less  erect 
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attitade>  the  figme  woiM  ^  4l»fr  4>f  a  mo^aum  but  lUitles  if  a»y  ibiaf , 
alxyre  the  ordinary  he^ht.     Tlie  taste  of  hie  i»ge^  or  eone  pecaliitr. 
reasons  which  we  caanot  bow  dise^er,  lod  the  p.aittter  .to  prefer  a  style  t 
more  properly  belonging  to  sculpture.    In  fact,  from  a  drawing  of  the 
outliae,  auy  body  who  did  not  know  that  it  was  itakea  from  a  paintings 
would  iaunediately  pronojinoe  it  to  be^opieid  ifom  ar  status. 
.  With  these  exceptions,  the  combined  effeiet  -of  tliS  whole  iecoiH^Ui* 
fiiye  as  to  the  coufiinnmate  skill  and  genius  ^of  the  ai^tist.   TheKkawiii^; 
is  correct;  the  arms,  neck^  aad  breast  have  a  ohacacter.of  the  most 
voluptuous  beauty,  but  aie  disclosed  in  aueh  a  way  as  to  excite  oaly^ 
pity,  and  to  make  us  forget  Gleoftatca'iS  lioeiitiou6tuess,eiBQeehe  iUACOTere 
her  bosom  only  to  ^lace  the  serpent  upon  It,  »n4  a\l  tUese  ehenus  are 
sevealed  only  at  the  moment  when  ^hey  taBe  »bofit  to  be  destroj^d  for- 
ever.   The  head  is  a  gi^ecimen  ^  the  ideal  beauty  which  chavaotensas 
the  goddesses  of  GroQcej  miiig^d  with  eoiae  slight  if  regularities  of 
feature  which  would  lead  rus  to  guess  that  they  were  indiv3dua^«     Tha.^ 
ex|>ression  of  the  face  is  .rather  ithat  of  the  inevitable  neoesstt^y  of 
resignation,  than  of  the  resolution  of  rdeapair.    The  up-turned  and 
tearful  eyes  express  netbdug  hut  regret  at  qiuttiug  <life.     The  half*^ 
opened  lips  alone  besj^eak  the  pain  caused  by  the  bite  of  the  ^ksp^- 
which  she  makes  a  feeble  eliort  to  keep  near  her  heart,  that  it  may 
renew  its  bite,  and  thus  hasten  the  death  which  ehe  has  not  the  ^ou-* 
sage  to  await  with  composure.     Nothing  is  focgottea,  nothiag  is  or«r* 
done  to  combine  passion  with  loftiness  of  expression;  and  the. sublime' 
18  thus  attained  without  the>slighteet  appearance  of  effort  oriizteBtion. 
This  is  a  circum^aee  of  giioat  weight  in  favour  of  the  aati^uity  ol 
the  picture. 

It  is,  nevertheless,  prohabk  that  tbfe  giieat  masters  who  revived  the 
firt  of  ^painting  in  Europe,  have  obtained  the  ideal  perfectloU  of  ex- 
pression B$  completely  as -the  auoiezfts/though  in*  a  di€erent  style ;  and 
it  ie  not  absolutely  impossible,  by  imitating  them,  and  at  theeeme 
time  studying  the  beet  statues  which  antiquity  has  bequeathed  us,  to 
give  a  truly  elassic  air  to  aipioture.  This  supposition,  though  at  se^UA 
to  favour  the  suspicion  that  the  artist  may  be  modern,  is^the  highest 
testimony  to.iiis  merit. '  To : combine 'ia  one  bead  the  e&ots  ofexpres* 
sion  of  the  master-:pieces  ;Of  Italian  painting  and  Grreek  sculpture, 
requires  a  rtalent  deserving  of  the  name  of  genius.  This  point  is  wor- 
thy the  consideration  of  the  philosopher  of  the  a^t.  AncHher  of 
eqiially  difficult  soluti<m,  and  ^which  comes  withinthe  province  of  the 
practical  professor,  is  that  application  of  fire  which  gave  the  lastfiuish 
to  Greek  paintings,  whence  is  derived  the  name  of  eneau^ftm.  Any 
body  who  mixes  coloum  with  malted  wax  and  resin,  and  lays  them  on 
a  eauooth  surface  with  a  brush  or  the  finger,  will  find  that  as  eoon  as 
they  are  cold  the  colours  become  dulU  and  that  the  faintest  tfaces  of 
each  stroke  vdll  have  a  hard  odge.  If  he  then  passes  near  the  surface 
a  |>late  of  red-hot  iroi\,  the  hai^  uhpleasant  lines  will  disappear,  and 
ynlX  melt  into  a  very  smooth^  even  eolour,  whioh  will  ;beeo«ae  more  bril- 
li^t  in  proportion  as  the  wax  beoomes  more  cjcnapaot  intcooling.  But 
this  is  all;  .for  duriag  this -process  he  will  find  the  colours?  run  into  each 
other,  and  mix  >in  such  a  mfimner  f^  to  render  It  almost  impoestble  to 
recognise  the  subject  of  the  painting.  ^What  then  was  the  secret  of 
th»t  appli4Nsition  of  fiie  among  the  ancients  which  softened  all  the  hard 
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Unes,  withont  injtiriDg  a  single  feature  of  the  painting?  By  this  single 
iirt  they  gave  at  once  more  transparency  and  more  consistency  to  their 
colours,  more  softness,  and  a  perpetual  freshness ;  they  prevented 
them  from  fading,  drying,  or  becoming  dull,  all  which  accidents  are 
but  too  incident  to  paintings  in  oil.  It  is  upon  the  greater  or  less 
degpree  of  probability  that  this  secret  has  now  been  rediscovered,  that 
tlie  more  or  less  certain  and  satisfactory  decision  of  the  question,  whe- 
ther the  painting  of  the  Cleopatra  is  an  ancient  or  a  modem,  depends. 
Meanwhile,'  it  is  attributed  to  Timomachus,  the  latest,  but  one  jof 
the  most  illustrious  artists  of  the  school  of  Apelles.  Julius  Cssar 
paid  him  enormous  sums  for  his  pictures,  to  adorn  the  palaces  of 
Rome.  It  is  not  certain  whether  Timomachus  survived  Ceesar.  Cleo- 
patrar  did  not  destroy  herself  until  after  the  long  contest  for  the  empire 
of  the  world,  when  Augustus  had  succeeded  in  making  himself  master 
Of  it.  While,  also,  we  admit  that  this  picture  produces  an  imposing 
effect,  that  it  iias  a  classic  character,  gp^at  beauties  of  detail,  and 
especially  an  astonishing  novelty  and  illusion  in  the  colouring,  it  cannot 
be  ascribed  to  one  of  the  most  celebrated  masters  of  antiquity,  without 
at  the  same  time  acknowledging  that  if  this  be  their  work,  the  ancients 
were  vehement  in  their  admiration  of  their  painters  only  because  they 
knew  no  better.  This  is  not  impossible ;  yet  their  eulogies  on  the  master- 
pieces^of  sculpture  are  fully  borne  out  by  the  fact,  that  no  succeeding 
artists  have  surpassed  or  even  equalled  them.  And  since  these  same 
writers  express  still  more  delight  and  wonder  at  the  pictures  than  at 
the  statues,  it  is  fair  to  infer,  that  if  any  works  of  their  greatest 
painters  were  discovered,  they  would  appear  to  us  at  least  as  superior  * 
to  the  moderns  as  their  sculptors  do  to  all  who  have  come  after  them. 
8uch,  however,  is  a  conclusion  which  no  one  whose  eyes  are  not  blinded 
by  fanatidsm  for  antiquity  could  come  to,  in  looking  at  the  Cleopatra 
by  the  side  of  the  finest  heads  of  Leonardo  and  Raphael.  Therefore, 
(since  we  are  left  to  conjecture,)  it  is  more  probable  that  it  is  the 
work  of  some  artist  of  inferior  merit  to  Timomachus,  whose  name 
has  not  come  down  to  us.  Cleopatra  killed  herself  to  avoid  the  dhame 
of  following  the  triumphal  car  of  Augustus.  We  know  that  when 
vanquished  princes  could  not  be  brought  living  to  deck  the  victor's 
triumph,  tlieir  images  wwe  borne  after  his  car  in  an  attitude  of  humi- 
liation and  despair.  It  may  therefore  be  conjectured  that  the  picture 
was  prepared  •  for  that  solemnity,  and  on  that  supposition  it  might 
fairly  be  supposed  to  be  a  portrait  of  Cleopatra  by  some  artist  who 
had  seen  her.  These  are>  indeed,  but  vague  presumptions ;  but  they 
acquire  some  probability  from  the  eireumstanee  that  the  date  oi  the 
picture  cannot  be  -much  posterior  to  the  reign  of  Augustus,  since  it  is 
unquestionable  that  painting  made  its  last  and  almost  its  expiring 
efforts  under  the  early  Csnars,  and  that  Pliny  regretted  it  as  a  lost 
art.  To  what  a  height  must  it  have  been  raised  at  the  time  of  its 
highest  prosperity,  when  even  in  its  decline  it  produced  works  like 
that  which  now  affords  us  the  sole  means  we  possess  of  judging  of  it. 
But  we  must  return  to  the  question  whether  it  is  or  is  not  an  antique. 
'  After  all,  the  decision  of  this  question  lies  between  two  miracles ; 
and  we  must  believe  one.  Either  in  spite  of  the  lapse  of  ages,  and  so 
many  united  causes  which  have  destroyed  every  painting  in  encaustuna, 
(so  that  nothing  has   ever  been   found  but  small  fragments,)  tliis 
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picture  has  been  preserved  for  two  thousand  years,  or.  In  the  entire  loss, 
of  the  process  of  encaustum,  and  after  innumerable  useless  attempts 
to  recover,  or  even  to  explain  it,  a  modem  artist  has  succeeded  in. 
using  it  with  such  eminent  success. .  This  second  hypothesis  will  appear, 
the  most  difficult  of  belief,  if  we  consider  that  an  artist  capable  of  the*, 
conception  and  execution  of  a  picture  of  such  extraordinary  beauty, 
would  not  risk  the  discovery  of  the  encaustum  in  an  imposture,  for 
the  mere  chance  of  procuring  a  sum  of  money  obscurely,  whilst,  by  the 
open  use  of  his  invention  and  of  his  genius,  he  might  have  not  only  a 
certainty  of  making  his  fortune,  but  the  glory  of  being  unique  in  his 
kind,  and  the  founder  of  a  new  school.  At  all  events,  if  it  is'  genuine, 
this  picture  will  at  length  help  us  to  form  some  positive  notions  on  the. 
state  of  the  art  in  Greece,  and  if  sopposititious,  it  will  introduce  a 
mode  of  colouring  at  present  unknown.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  it 
did  not  remain  at  Rome,  where  the  preservation  of  antiquities  is  a 
national  object,  and  where  they  are  accessible  to  the  artists  and  men 
of  learning,  who  flock  thither  from  all  parts  of  Europe  as  to  the 
European  university  of  fine  arts.  Unfortunately  the  government  of 
Rome  sometimes  lairs  claim  to  the  remains  o£  antiquity  discovered  in 
its  dominions  as  a  matter  of  right,  and  gives  the  discoverera  only  a 
very  inadequate  price.  From  this  cause  many  precious  curiosities 
disappear  as  soon  as  discovered,  in  search  of  purchasers  in  othev 
countries ;  become  the  private  property  of  individuals,  who  conceal 
them  from  the  public  eye  ;  descend  to  heirs,  who  sell  them:  to  the  first 
bidder ;  and  sometimes  undergo,  in  a  civilized  country,  the  destruction 
which  they  have  escaped  during  ages  of  barbarism. 

Before  we  conclude  this  article,  we  must  remark  that  a  school  exists 
in  Italy,  who  hold  that  ideal  beauty  and  perfection  of  design  belong 
exclusively  to  the  Greeks,  and  study  the   masterpieces  of  ancient 
sculpture,  in  order  to  apply  this  ideal  beauty  to  modern  painting: 
Perhaps  the  result  of  this  will  be  a  something  difficult  to  name,  which 
will  have  the  character  neither  of  sculpture  nor  of  painting.     These 
gentlemen  call  themselves  stylists.     Luigi  Bossi,  a  theoretical  Milanese 
painter,  and  the  biographer  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  pretends  to  have 
discovered  that  Raphael  appeared  to  be  a  great  genius,  only  because 
he  borrowed  his  style  from  some  beautiful  remains  of  classic  painting 
dug  up  in  his  time ;  and  that  after  he  had  used  them  as  models,  he 
destroyed  them,  that  he  might  have  the  merit  of  originality.  Let  those 
believe  this  who  like.     It  is  true  that  the  process  of  colouring  in  use 
among  the  ancients,  must  have  rendered  their  pictures  less  subject  to 
the  ravages  of  time,  than  any  we  are  acquainted  with.     But  wars, 
conflagrations,  the  irruption  of  barbarians,  the  brute  ignorance  of  the 
middle  age,  persecution  to  the  last  extremity  of  destruction  in  the 
churches,  both  of  the  East  and  West,  against  every  kind  of  image  or 
representation  connected  with  mythological  or  pagan  history,  con- 
spired with  time.     It  is  just  conceivable  that  one  such  picture  as  the 
Cleopatra  should  have  come  down  to  us  in  fragments,   capable  of 
being  joined  so  as  to  form  nearly  a  perfect  whole ;  and  it  is  not  impos- 
sible that  some  other  may  yet  be  in  existence  unkilown  to  us.     But 
can  we  believe  that  a  great  number  of  paintings  could  be  preserved 
for  the  space  of  two  thousand  years  up  to  the  time  of  Raphael,  without 
the  colouring  or  the  outline  being  decomposed  and  destroyed  in  the 
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day  and  regetable  earth,  under  wfaich  both  they  and  the  remains  of 
sculpture  lay  concealed  ?  Even  statues  and  coins,  in  spite  of  the 
nataral  resistance  of  the  substances  of  which  they  are  fof^ned,  are 
always  found  more  or  less  injured. .  The  paintings  found  in  Hereu- 
laneuai  hare  nothing  to  do  with  the  question.  They  are  not  in 
encaustum,  but  in  fresco,  and  were  rather  sheltered  from  the  action  of 
the  air,  and  protected  from  those  revolutions  in  politics  and  manners 
which  changed  the  face  of  all  the  other  towns  of  Italy,  than  injured 
by  the  eruptions  of  Vesuvius.  Besides,  the  merit  of  those  figures  is 
inferior  in  every  respect  to  that  of  the  Cleopatra.  If,  while  we  admit 
its  claims  to  antiquity,  we  doubt  whether  it  can  be  attributed  to  so 
illustrious  a  painter  as  Timomachus,  we  must  certainly  ascribe  it  to 
a  master  very  much  above  the  class  of  those  who.  adorned  the  walls  of 
the  Roman  houses.  It  is  not  less  certain,  however,  that  its  merits  are 
frequently  equalled,  and  sometimes  surpassed,  by  the  chef  d'oeuvres  of 
Raphael.  Is  it  necessary  on  that  account  to  conclude  that  this  great 
genius  could  not  have  attained  to 'the  height  he  reached^  without  the 
aid  of  the  ancients,  or  that  his  jealousy  of  his  models  led  him  to 
destroy  them  ?  Accusations  like  these,  against  such  a  man,  require 
clearer  proofs  than  those  adduced  by  this  writer.  His  example,  how* 
ever,  is  not  useless  ;  it  shows  to  what  dreams  the  vanity  of  being  at 
once  an  artist,  an  author,  and  a  founder  of  theories  may  lead.  M, 
Bossi  admits  no  painter  to  the  rank  of  master  but  Leonardo  and  Michael 
Angelo.  As  for  Raphael,  Titian,  and  Corregio,  he  regards  them  as 
mere  imitators.  On  the  other  hand,  the  painter  Mengs,  founded  his 
theories  solely  on  Raphael,  Titian,  and  Corregio.  Both  these  artists 
would  have  done  more  wisely  if  they  had  tried  to  paint  better,  and 
not  to  make  books. 

The  ancient  paintings  in  fresco,  which  are  still  visible  at  Rome,  are 
a  Venus  recumbent,  of  the  size  of  life,  at  the  Barberini  palace ;  the 
picture  called  the  Nozze  Aldorrandine,  at  the  Aldorrandini  palace ; 
(Pliny,  lib.  xxxv.  c.  10,  attributes  this  picture  to   Echion ;)  that  of 
Coriolanus  in  the   vaiult   of  the  baths   of  Titus ;   and  seven   other 
paintings  in  the  gallery  of  the  College  of  Saint  Ignacius,  which  have 
been  detached  from  a  vault  found  at  the  foot  of  the  Palatine  moun- 
tains.    Among  the  latter  arc  a  Satyr  drinking  out  of  a  horn,  and  a 
landscape^  with  figures  of  the   greatest  beauty.      Th^re  is   also  a 
sacrifice,  consisting  of  three  figures,  in  the  possession   of  Cardinal 
Alexander  Albani ;  an  CEdipus  and  a  Sphynx,  (fragments  detached 
from  Ovid's  tomb,)  in  the  Villa  Altieri.     From  these  the  most  advan- 
tageous judgment  may  be  formed  of  the  ability  of  the  masters  who 
produced  them.      It  may  be  supposed  that  Raphael  profited  by  the 
study  of  these  models,  but  it  is  clear  that  he  did  not  destroy  them,  and 
no  one  can  fail  to  see  that  they  are  beneath  the  level  of  the  lowest  of 
his  productions.     Antique  paintings  of  a  very  superior  merit  were 
unknown  to  him,  nor  has  it  been  in  the  power  of  any  but  our  cotempo- 
raries  to  attempt  to  imitate  them.     Those  discovered  at  Herculaneum 
bear  stronger  marks   than  any  others,  of  a  skillful   arid  confident 
masterly  hand.     The  picture  of  Theseus,  conqueror  of  the  3\iOnotaur, 
that  of  the  birth  of  Telephus,  that  of  Chiron  and  Achilles,  (which 
may  indeed  be  the  work  of  Parrhasius,  (See  Pliny ;  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  xxxv. 
c.   10,  p.  693,)  and  one  of  Pan  and    Olympus,  offer    innumerable 
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the  ey^  is  pn^ctised  an^  judiciflwi*  1/  the  caunten^noea  of  Achillea 
a«Ld  Chiron  ave  ex»iaiaed  in  the  originsil^  and  »ot  in  the  very  ippexfect 
e^graflng  of  them  which  has  been  ptthliahed>  their  truth  aod  expression 
wiU  appear  inimitahte.  In  AohiUes,  every  feature  i«  thj\t  of  a  young 
man  harping  for  glory,  and  eagerly  fi^^ing  his  eyes  on  his  ma«ter«  impa- 
tieat  to  leacn  the  means  of  acquiring  it.  Four  principal  pieture^  have 
also  been  found  amid  the  ruins  of  that  city,  which  unite  the  utmost 
heauty  ef  desiga  to  the  most  perfect  handling  of  the  penpil ;  they 
i^^pear  to  hejanterior  to  any  of  tho^  we  have  mentiQned;  the  date  of 
the  former  may  be  $xed  about  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era. 
.  The  style  of  the  dying  Cleopatra*  independently  of  the  nature  of 
the  eolouripg)  has  more  resemblance  to  tho^e  of  an  et^i^Uer  period. 
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Once  more  upon  the  waten! 

Py  which  I  mean*  not  that  I  was  ever  uppa  the  waters  before,  but 
that  I  have  read  Byron*s  poetry — ^poor  dear  Byron ! — that  I  know  how 
tp  make  use  of  it,  apd  that  I  am  able  to  find  a  mptto  for  myself  at  a 
pinch,  without  referring  to  Doctor  Samuel  Johnson's  folio  (ireasury^  by 
a  catch  word»  as  other  people  do,  I  fear,  when  t^ey  f^re  hard  pushed 
fior  a  line  of  poetry  pr  a  line  of  prose,  in  the  shape  pf  a  mottp.  And, 
by  the  way,  speaking  of  mottos,  J  like  tp  see  a  motto  suggested  by  the 
auhject,  not  a  subject  suggested  by  the  n^tto,  (I  don't  care  for  autho- 
rity ;)  so  with  a  quptation,  so  with  a  beautiful  idea,  though  that  idea 
he  the  yery  gem  of  a  little  song  set  by  Moore,  whpse  poetry,  for  a 
whole  page,  may  be  traced  tp  a  single  thought,  lurking  at  the  very 
bottom  of  it  like  a  drop  of  pure  lioney  i^  the  cup  of  an  artificial 
hya<;inth,-^-such  as  the  milliners  n^ake,  or  a  drop  of  exquisite  poison  at 
the  j:ail  qf  a  honeyrbee,  that  winged  epigram  of  the  flower-garden. 

j^Tow  for  the  voyage  !  Our  ship,  the  Franklin,  of  Baltimore,  was  to 
^ail  on  the  l^t  of  December,  1823,  if  pQsaible ;  before  the  8th,  in  all 
probability  /  pn  the  14th9  positively;  that  being  Sunday,  a  day  on 
which  your  true  sailor  will  go  tp  sea  if  he  cau?  blpw  the  wind  high  or 
low^  just  as  he  will  not  go  to  sea  on  a  Friday,  if  be  cap  help  it,  what- 
ever may  he  thp  need — on  the.  fourteentfi  positively ;  sp,  we  sailed  on. 
theffieeuth;  weighed  anchor  on  l^onday,  the  15th  Dec.  1823,  at 
9  AM.  I  loye  tp  be  particular ;  it  shows  that  I've  not  been  to  sea  for- 
nothing ;  "  thpf/'  as  a  salt-water  sailor  would  say,  *'  there's  na  great 
u^e  in  a  log-book,  After  you  get  ashore."  No  ^uch  thing,  by  the  bye- 
all  he  knows  about  it ;  for  /o^-books  are  the  rage  now  with  people  who 
were  never  out  of  sight  of  land  in  their  lives ;  and  are  never  heard  of 

in  some  cases,  tiU  after  people  have  gone  ashore.    Askf H- 

or  W  I else ;  or  the  celebrated  Sir   T.   L.   who   bought  a 

picture  Qf  Danby's,  a  year  or  two  ago,  icalled  a  Sun-set  at  Sea,  (as  if 
Sir  T.  L.  had  ever  been  ^t  sea  in  his  life,  or  as  if  anybody  on  earth 
had  ever  seen  such  a  sky  before,)  to  prove  what?    Why^   that  he, 
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Sir  T.  L.  was  a  judge  of  what  nobody  had  ever  thought  Mm  to  he  a  jadge 
of,  or. cared  about  his  being  a  judge  of.  But,  men  with  lio  ear  for 
music  will  be  sure  to  dance,  or  beat  time,  where  a  fellow  with  ears 
would  not, — unless  they  were  very  large.  We  care  less  for  the  reputa- 
tion we  have,  than  for  the  reputation  we  have  not.  Goldsmith  grew 
jealous  of  an  ape ;  and  after  writing  the  Viear  of  Wakefield,  pushed 
away  the  chair,  and  broke  his  shins  over  the  table  before  his  brother 
wits,  to  prove  that  he  was  a  match  for  the  ape. 

Well,  it  was  a  wet,  heavy,  damp,  rascally  day,  when  the  ship  set 
sail,  (if  you  swear  in  reading  this,  reader,  it  is  no  fault  of  mine,)  a 
dismal  day,  to  be  sure,  and  I  was  not  half  satisfied  with  myself  (a  rare 
case  with  me^  for  coming  aboard,  without  a  fiftieth  farewell  or  so,  to 
the  few  frienas  that  stuck  by  me  to  the  last,  very  much  as  if  they  had 
authority  ^'  to  see  me  off."  We  had  missed  each  other.  I  was 
alone — the  ship  on  her  way — I  had  come  off  unexpectedly,  after  all. 
Faith  !  it  was  enough  to  give  one  a  touch  of  the  heart  ache. 

People  may  chatter  as  much  as  they  like  about  the  pleasure  of 
bidding  a  worthy  friend  (male  or  female^  good  bye, — good  bye,  for 
,  nobody  knows  how  long ;  about  the  comfort  of  kissing,  and  crying, 
and  parting ;  or,  as  they  have  .it  now  in  this  double^refined  age^  of 
embracing,  and  weeping,  and  separating,  for-ev*er  and-ev-er.  As  for 
me,  I  found  no  sort  of  pleasure  in  it,  and  very  little  comfort.  If  I 
reproach  myself,  therefore,  it  is  not  for  having  cheated  myself,  but 
others ;  for,  though  I  found  no  pleasure  in  parting  with  them,  they  may 
have  found  much  in  parting  with  me. 

A  few  tears,  and  a  kiss  or  two,  are  well  enough,  where  a  kiss,  or  tw<y 
and  a  few  tears  are  expected ;  but,  of  a  truth,  to  live  upon  tears  and 
kisses  for  a  week  at  a  stretch,  or  upon  smiles  and  wine,  as  Moore  hath 
it,  is  a  little  too  bad  (I  guess)  whatever  may  be  expected  of  you.  Na 
parting  at  all,  say  I,  (such  would  be  my  advice  to  a  beginner ;)  no  part- 
ing at  all,  whatever  may  be  your  opportunities  or  your  temptation,  till 
the  ship  or  the  coach  is  under  way.  You  lose  more  than  you  gain  by 
reiterated  adieus ;  you  never  part  as  you  should  part  from  those  who 
are  very,  very  dear  to  you,,  unless  you  know  that  your  parting  is 
not  for  a  day — unless  you  are  quite  sure  that  your  parting  t*  a 
parting.  You  go  away,  at  first,  with  a  gush  of  true  affection,  a 
burst  of  real  sorrow,  from  her  whose  cheek  you  have  wet  with 
your  boyish  tears ;  you  tremble  to  the  heart,  when  you  pluck  away 
your  mouth  from  the  red  mouth  of  her  that  you  love,  (red  as  the 
core  of  a  ripe  water-melon,)  if  you  pluck  it  away  in  the  farewell  of 
good  faith,  and  do  not  see  her  again  for  years.  But  if  you  stay — ^if 
the  wind  or  the  rain  drive  you  back — if  the  coach  be  overloaded, 
or  the  ship  cannot  sail,  you  had  better  take  another  coach  or  another 
ship,  than  go  back  to  repeat  your  farewell  kiss,  however  much  you  may 
love  or  be  loved.  If  you  meet,  you  are  sleepy,  and  cold,  and  tired,  or 
she  is,  or  both  of  you;  and  both  disappointed,  while  both  want  courage 
to  say  so.  Your  own  hearts  reproach  you,  first  for  feeling  so  little 
joy,  when  you  are  together  again,  after  such  a  pathetic  adieu ;  and 
secondly,  for  pretending  to  feel  so  much.  So  it  goes  on,  worse  and 
worse  every  time,  till,  if  you  do  part,  you  part  unpreparedly-^unex- 
pectedly,  or  without  a  fiftieth  part  of  your  first  warmth,  when  every 
word  and  every  look  would  have  been  treasured  up  for  the  rest  of  your 
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life.     In  a  word,  better  go  away  for-ev-er,  without  saying  good-bye  at 
all,  than  after  two  or  three  good-byes. 

I  had  been  ready  for  a  week  before  we  got  away.  Night  after 
night  (after  running  about  the  whole  city  to  take  leave,  or  something 
better,  of  the  few  that  I  cared  for, — ^the  very  few,  and  sitting  up  till  I 
was  ready  to  drop  out  of  my  chair)  had  I  gone  to  bed,  a  bed  like  a 
snow  bank,  where  I  lay  just  long  enough  to  take  the  chill  off,  waiting 
for  a  notice  from  the  ship.  Morning  after  morning,  had  I  crawled  out' 
into  the  open  air,  at  (so  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge)  a  most  unhealthy 
hour,  dispatching  the  letters  which  I  had  kept  open  to  the  last  inoment, 
and  calling  up  two  rather  particular-friends,  who  were  "  anxious  to  see 
me  off"  (I  take  their  own  words  for  it.)  Morning  after  morning  I 
trotted  away  to  the  ship,  under  a  belief  that  I  was  going  for  good  and 
aJly  as  they  have  it,  in  such  a  case,  where  one  is  about  *^  to  leave  his 
country  for  his  country's  good  ;**  and  every  day  for  a  week  I  had  to 
return,  to  dispatch  more  letters,  and  more  postscripts,  unpack  my' 
trunks  and  papers  anew,  and  explain  the  cause  of  my  return,  as  if,  like 
the  majesty  of  buried  Denmark,  I  had  no  right  to  appear  in  any  other 
world  than  that  for  which  I  had  departed.  So,  for  a  whole  week 
together ;  and  yet,  as  I  live,  the  very  first  morning  that  I  ventured  to 
go  aboard  without  any  expectation  of  the  ship's  sailing,  up  went  her 
sails,  and  away  went  she,  and  away  went  I. — Went,  moreover,  without 
so  much  as  a  tug  at  the  bell-rope  of  my  two  friends,  near  whose  very 
door  I  passed  on  my  way  to  the  wharf;  so  assured  was  I  that  the  wind 
was  not  fair. — ^N.B.  To  knock  is  very  ungenteel  in  America — the 
*'  Niggers*'  knock,  the  masters  ring  there. 

Well,  after  a  day,  such  as  I  hope  never  to  pass  again  while  I  have 
breath,  we  got  a  pilot  aboard,  mustered  our  little  crew,  and  put  up  for 
the  night,  somewhere  about  fifteen  miles  from  Baltimore— dropped 
anchor,  that  is, 'after  having  achieved  about  sUvths  of  our  passage  in 
safety.  Nothing  very  wonderful  had  occurred  so  far.  The  water  was 
quite  smooth,  our  captain  full  of  courage,  our  ship  in  a  river,  the  sea 
a  great  way  off,  and  a  safe  shore  on  both  sides  of  t)ur  path.  If  we  had 
been  cast  away,  therefore,  we  might  have  had  our  choice  of  earth  in 
two  states,  Maryland  and  Virginia,  for  building  a  hut,  playing  Crusoe, 
and  hoaxing  the  natives.  "Well  pilot,  how's  the  weather?"  said  the 
captain,  who  stood  near  me,  after  looking  up  to  see  what  they  were  at 
overhead,  very  much  as  if  though  he  had  gi^en  up  the  command  of  the 
ship  for  awhile :  he  was  not  altogether  at  ease.  "  How's  the  weather  ? 
snow  hard,  yet  ?  "  "  Ugh ! "  was  the  reply  ;  "  ugh  !  "  with  eyes 
directed  another  way,  "  comin*  on  a  blow ;  snowin'  as  hard  as  it  can 
be,  and  as  thick  (meaning  the  weather)  as  thick  as't  can  be."  "  Holloa ! 
Mr.  Fish ;"  said  the  captain, "  we  must  take  care  to  let  go  another 
anchor  afore  night."  "  Ay,  ay,  sir! — all  clear,  sir;"  continued  the 
pilot,  "  all  clear,  sir,  ready  to  let  go." — ^^  'Bfout  thirty  fathoms  o' 
that  iron  chain  abaft  the  windlass,"  added  Mr.  Fish  (the  mate.)  I 
hurried  below. 

I  had  a  book  or  two  of  great  value  to  read,  written  by — ^no  matter 
whom ;  with  a  bad  novel  or  two,  by  somebody  else  ;  a  good  one  by 
^^S>?  9  &nd  a  heap  of  grammars,  wherewith  I  hoped  to  qualify  myself 
on  the  voyage  for  a  free  communication  with  the  people  here.  I  had, 
moreover,  a  manuscript,  which  I  had  resolved  to  copy,  and,  if  possible. 
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iw^FO-ve  on  the  paas^tge ;  tho  maaHaeiipt  of  a  D^ovel,  the  history  ol 
which  will  be  rattier  curious  before  I  get  throi^h.  I  find,  ob  reierriug 
to  my  fapers,  tk»l  I  bad  oaUed  it  BiM>THE|i  Joi^athan  at  first ;  and 
that,  afterwfurda>  lor  a  reason  which  will  he  loade  to  appear,  I  cha9ge4 
it  for  The  Yankee,  aad  thea  hitck  again  to  Brother  Jonathan.  But 
more  pf  tl^is  by  and  bye :  the  day  went  over^  as  I  have  ^id  before — ^the 
first  day  of  our  Toyage<*-aad  althoqgh  I  had  maeh  to  do,  books  to  read 
and  books  to  study,  pf^pers  to  write  and  papers  to  oopy,  I  had  done 
just  nothing  at  all ;  sueh  was  the  efiect  of  my  transfer  from  the  qi^iet 
of  a  snug,  warm  libj^ary,  where  I  could  study  for  ever  without  fear,  to 
the  cabin  of  a  ship,  where  I  eould  not  blow  piy  nose  without  beii>g 
overheard  by  the  whole  crew-*— from  the  security  ai|d  repose  of  a  rooip 
with  a  floor,  which,  wh«^teyer  elee  it  n^ght  bei  was  not  very  much  up 
till  after  diouer,  tp  a  e?owded>  low,  '^  cat^a-^orqered"  affair  (from 
quatre-«oined,  je  croif )  with  a  shifting  inclined  plain  for  a  floor,  and 
with  walls,  upon  which  every  moveahie  thing  appe^^red  ae  if  the  laws 
of  gi'f^vitation  had  fie  power  over  it-^^nd  where  a  hei^vy  barometer, 
which  had  leave  to  swing  where  it  obese,  appeared  to  hol4  itself  up,  i^s 
it  were,  by  inain  stre^gthy  oijit  of  the  p}ape  into  w^ich  it  wo^ld  have 
gone,  if  it  h&4  heen  so  hui^  up,  ashore. 

The  captain  wssavery  good  f^low^  ao-*tive  and  spry,  and  averse  to 
^proar ;  the  crew,  orderly  enoqgh^  e^ni  quiet  eaoHgh,  I  dfi^re  say,  for 
the  f;rew  of  a  ship ;  and  yet,  such  a  noise !  every  Wf  hour  such  a 
pulling  of  ropes,  aqd  rattling  of  blocks,  one  pe-rty  getting  their  sea- 
legs  up,  another  scrubbing  the  deck  with  their  brooms,  or  scraping  it 
with  scrapers ;  a  third  prepariug  to  clear  away — a  foi^rth  helping 
^f  Chips,''  the  carpenter  (as  you  say  Coach  and  Qoote  here?  when  you 
speak  to  a  coachman  or  a  hoot^black)  helping  Chips  to  secure  the 
trunks  of  the  passeQgers  below,  with  ^^  cleats,"  which  appeared 
altogether  out  of  proportion  to  the  necessity  of  the  case,  t^ittle  did 
we  know  then  of  what  is  called  rough  weather  at  sea:  we  should  have 
been  rather  shy  of  our  jokes,  if  we  had — jokes,  which  the  sailors 
appeared  to  enjov  at  the  time  prodigiously,  the  droll  dogs,  hitching 
up  their  trowsers  belike,  with  a  scH^t  of  searsmile,  at  every  word  or  two 
of  the  cabin  passengers,  while  the  better  jojces  of  the  steerage  people, 
who  had  been  to  sea  before,  I  guessi  were  unheeded ;  stQ.nding  away  on 
one  leg ;  interchanging  a  look  with  the  pilot ;  shifting  their  *'  cuds"  in 
the  cheek,  or  spittiug  a  yard  or  so  to  windward,  (contrary  tp  their  old 
maxim,  never  to  throw  any  thing  to  windward,  e:i^cept  ashes  and  hot 
water,)  a  full  y^rd  or  so  through  their  teeth,  wiienever  we  were  parti- 
cularly smai't  on  the  huge  pieces  of  wood. 

At  last,  however,  nig^t  came  with  a  heavy  sleet  and  a  heavy  fog,  s^ 
drowsy,  wet,  cpld  atmosphere,  like  the  easterly  winds  which  are  felt  by 
th^  good  people  pf  this  couptry,  if  you  will  t^ke  their  word  for  it,  when 
they  eare  leagues  ap4  leagues  from  the  shpre,  through,  not  n^erely  f '  triple 
harp  of  brass  pf  sfeie},"  hut  thrppgh  a  foot  pr  two  pf  substantial  brick 
wall,  and  a  heap  of  rose  blankets  (the  shop)  and  before  the  weather- 
cock turns,  or  the  barometer  falls.  It  grew  dark,  very  dark;  not  a 
glimpse  of  the  sky,  nor  a  glimpse  of  the  water  co^id  be  ha|l ;  the  noise 
died  away ;  evejy  thing  was  quiet  aboard,  quiet  as'  the  grave — nothing 
to  be  heard  but  the  water  rippliag  against  the  sides  of  the  ship,  and 
Reaving  with  a  strange,  deep  weighty  clangour,  and  a  perpetual  echo 


ftt  ^er  stern.    So,  Avrsxe  that  I  shotrld  not  sleep  if  t  tarned  m,  (as  we 
jailors  hare  it,)  I  began  to  describe  a  vision  of  ships— «  beautifal 
deception,  which  had  occurred  in  the  after  part  of  the  day,  while  three 
large  steam-boats,  larger  than  you  ever  meet  with  here,  (two  from 
PhiladelpMa  and  one  from  **  Norfok  Virginny'^)  and  fonr  or  five 
stout  ships  were  in  sight,  all  coming  np,  sail  after  sail,  and  flag  after 
flag,  out  of  the  sea  smoke,  and  appearing  by  fits  and  starts,  patch 
after  patch,  as  it  were,  piecemeal,  in  the  sunshine  that  broke  forth 
every  minute  or  two,  with  a  beautiful  quick  brightness,  throngh  the 
routed  sea  fog,  and  wandered  away,  flash  after  flash,  like  the  light  of 
a  cannon,  over  what  appeared,  through  the  grey,  drifting  atmosphere, 
like  a  fleet  of  gigantic  ships,  moving  about  here  and  there,  on  every 
jside  of  us,  and  overtopping  our  ship.     That  over  and  I  should  have 
fnade  a  beautiful  poem  of  it,  and  called  it  the  Vtswv  of  Ships,  without 
more  ado,  and  before  I  left  my  chair,  had  I  not  been  sick  of  poetry— *• 
that  over,  I  made  a  sketch  for  another  novel.     I  began  by  supposing 
Aat  a  youth  (a  middle»4iged  youth)  had  embarked  for  the  shores  of 
Itnother  world ;  that  after  being  deterred  for  a  great  while,  day  after 
day,  and  week  after  week,  by  the  wind  or  the  sky,  the  sunshine  broke  ' 
out  all  at  once,  over  the  smooth  deep,  where  his  brave  ship  lay,  with  a 
spell  upon  her ;   that  instantly  her  frost-^covered  sails  were  dripping 
With  fire ;  that  a  wind  arose  from  the  sea,  and  that  she  began  to  move 
at  Ibhe  sound  thereof,  and  woke  np,  as  if  she  were  a  live  creature,  with 
all  her  '^  beauty  and  bravery,"  as  your  Mr.  Canning  said  not  long  ago 
(not  long-  ago,  to  be  sure ;   but  afterwards-— I  pray  you  to  observe 
^1^0^— 7-afterwards,  by  my  faith !)  in  a  passage  of  wonderful  beauty  and 
bravery,  more  wonderful,  I  do  say,  than  ever  issued  from  the  mouth  of 
mortal  man,  about  a  ship  of  war— <that  superb  spectacle  of  the  sea — (I 
ftm  not  after  a  place.)     Well — so  far  so  good,  but  here  a  new  thought 
fitruck  me :  away  went  my  sketch  for  another  novel,  and  away  went  my 
vision  of  ships !    A  new  thought !  was  I  not  going  to  Europe  ?  was  I  not 
going  to  travel,  God  knows  where,  and  God  knows  how?   And,  after  a 
while,  should  I  not  be  under  the  necessity  of  being  over-persuaded  by 
^  few  friends,  the  judicious  few,  to  give  my  ta*avels  to  the  age  ?  to  give 
them,  as  other  people  give  theirs,  I  mean«-*-at  so  much  a*head?  and  if 
•so — ^I  caught  my  breath:   if  so,  should  I  not  require  a  preface?   un- 
doubt-ed-ly !  So,  I  dashed  off  a  preface  on  the  spot,  for  the  very  book, 
(the  ^^  little  book,''  I  should  say,  perhaps,  like  tiie  anointed  Southey, 
-or  the  dear  little  book,  perhaps,  like  the  fair  creatures  that  read 
him*)  a  preface  on  the  spot,  for  the  very  book  which  I  am  now  writing, 
—the  very  prefacx  too,  a  part  of  which  I  now  give. 

It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  enquiry  with  me  why  travellers  are  so 
Ifttle  in  the  habit  of  recording  their  sensations  and  thoughts  while 
they  are  fresh-^their  amotions  instead  of  their  neeolkctions.  Why  do 
they  travel  as  they  do,  year  after  year,  age  after  age,  in  tihe  verysame 
path,  to  the  very  same  step  ?  Why  do  they  march,  wherever  they  go, 
with  heads  up,  toes  out,  and  shoulders  back  ?  Why  do  they  never  lounge 
fthoat,  with  a  natural  air,  between  the  hedge-rows  and  along  the  bye- 
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ways  of  a  new  cbuntry  ?  Are  they  afraid  of  being  too  familiar?  Why 
not  give  us  a  copy — a  copy  of  some  sort  or  other  ;  if  not  a  rough  copy; 
at  least  a  fair  copy  of  their  first  impressions  ?  Why  wait  until  whatever 
was  new  to  them  is  no  longer  new-«-untiI  that  which  surprised  them  at 
first,  no  longer  surprises  them?  Read  what  books  you  will  professing 
to  describe  the  every-day  habits  of  a  people,  no  matter  of  what  age  or 
country — read  every  book  as  if  you  knew  that  you  should  never  see 
another :  study  it  for  your  life — get  every  page  by  heart,  if  you  like ; 
aod  after  you  have  done  this,  go  to  that  people  or  that  country,  and 
judge  for  yourself.  See  how  much  you  know  of  either ;  see  if  every- 
thing that  you  meet  with  be  not  unlike  what  you  were  prepared  for-^ 
so  unlike,  indeed,  that  if  you  had  met  with  it  anywhere  else,  you  would 
not  have  known  it  by  the  description  with  which  you  were  so  familiar. 
See  if  you  do  not  perceive  at  every  step  a  multitude  of  things  peculiar 
to  the  race,  or  the  country,  a  multitude  of  things  which  must  have 
Btruck  everv  traveller,  as  they  strike  you,  with  surprise.  Then  go  back 
to  your  study,  overhale  (not  overhaul)  your  books  anew,  and  see  if  there 
be  a  paragraph  in  the  whole,  such  as  every  author  must  have  written, 
if  he  wrote  while  what  he  saw  was  new  to  him,  or  if  he  wrote  from 
hurried  memoranda,  made  with  simplicity  and  good  faith,  while  he  was 
yet  a  stranger  to  the  ways  of  the  people  ?  Why  b  it,  pray,  that  when 
we  go  abroad,  no  matter  where-— no  matter  what  may  have  been  our 
preparation— why  is  it,  pray,  that,  after  all,  every  thing  we  see  is  a 
matter  of  surprise  in  some  shape  or  other  to  us  ?  And  why,  go  where 
we  may — ^no  matter  where,  though  it  be  but  a  few  leagues  off,  why  do 
we  meet  with  so  much  that  is  new  to  us,  altogether  new — so  much  that 
we  had  never  heard  of  before  ?  In  a  word,  why  do  we  netoer  meet 
with  what  we  expect,  when  we  go  abroad  ?  Why — because  men  are  so 
afraid  of  being  familiar.  They  profess  to  describe  what  they  see  and 
what  they  feel,  forsooth ;  and  yet,  if  they  were  followed  by  one  who 
had  courage  enough  to  do  what  they  profess  to  do,  there  would  be  an 
end  for  ever  to  their  beautiful  books :  nobody  would  care  a  fig  for 
them.  Who  cares  for  the  topography  of  a  state,  the  topography  of  which 
every  body  is  acquainted  with  ?  But  we  may  care  to  know  the 
topography  of  a  spot  which  nobody  ever  thought  of  describing — a  niche 
in  the  hills,  or  a  green  shadowy  place  in  the  heart  of  the  solitude ; 
who  cares  to  know,  for  the  fiftieth  time,  the  precise  elevation  of  a  spire, 
a  church,  or  a  pyramid  ?  But  we  do  care  to  know,  all  of  us,  whether 
David  Garrick  was  five  feet  five,  or  five  feet  six,  and  whether  Doctor 
Johnson  had  faith  in  witches.  Why  do  we  suffer  in  this  way  ?  why 
are  we  so  treated  by  the  traveller,  whose  trade,  if  it  be  not,  should  be, 
to  speak  the  truth,  whatever  may  come  of  it — familiar  truth  and  useful 
truth  ?  so' treated  that  now,  if  men  wish  to  characterise  a  tough  story, 
they  speak  of  it  as  a  traveller's  tale  ?  Why  do  we  never  see  in  a  book 
what  every  body  sees,  on'  going  ashore  in  some  new  part  of  our  earth, 
for  the  first  time, — ^peculiarity  in  eveiy  shape,  peculiarity  everywhere, 
in  the  dress,  in  the  look,  in  the  speech,  in  the  very  eyes  of  the  people  ? 
Is  it  that  your  thorough-bred  author,  go  where  he  may,  is  never 
anywhere  for  the  first  time.  Is  it  that  nothing  is  ever  new  to  the 
traveller  ?  It  may  be  so,  for  the  acknowledgement  would  escape  in 
spite  of  their  teeth,  if  it  were  not,  unless  they  were  as  much  afraid  of 
surprise,  in  every  shape,  as  the  North  American  savage,  who  regards 


eyery  thing,  however  new  it  may  he,  and  however  strange,  as  if  he  had 
heen   used  to  it  all  his  Ufe  long  I    Or  do  they  really  forget,  long 
before   they   are   ready  to   describe  them,  the  more  precious   and 
beautiful  part. of  their  observations  abroad,  the  more  delicate  and 
fleeting  of  the  shadows  that  passed  over  their  happy  hearts,  while 
whatever  they  saw  and  whatever  they  heard  was  new  to  them,  and 
every  step  was  followed  by  a  flash  of  innocent  surprise  ? 
,  We  are  delighted  or  carried  away  by  incidents,  which,  no  matter 
lv>w  trivial  they  may  appear,  engage  all  our  attention,  because  they 
are  new  s  but,  if  we  fail  to  speak  of  them,  while  they  are  new,  and 
while  4Mir  pulses  are  up,  we  either  do  not  speak  of  them  at  all,  or  we 
speak  of  them  very  miich  as  a  matter  of  covurse.    Our  pride  will  never 
permit  us  to  say  how  much  we  have  been  surprised,  for  that  were  to 
say  that  we  did  not  know  so  much  of  the  matter  as  we  thought.    We 
became  familiar  with  what  we  see,  and  we  forget,  or  try  to  forget,  that 
we  were  ever  otherwise  than  familiar  with  it.    We  are  wrong:  if  we 
were  to  treat  the  human  heart  as  it  richly  deserves  to  be  treated,  we 
should  soon  discover  this  truth,  namely — that  nothing  is  trivial  to 
another  which  has  been,  at  any  period,  any  where,  important  to  our^ 
selves,  prattle,  gossip,  and  sick  atories  to  the  contrary,  nevertheless, 
fpr  they  who  deal  in  such  ware  do  so  because  they  have  learnt  its 
v^lue ;  bad  as  it  may  be,.it  is  not  so  bad  as  ever  so  much  twattle,  (your 
magazine  chaps  write  the  word  now,  in  the  teeth  of  all  propriety, 
twaddle^  *  ever  so  much  twattle  about  other  matters  not  inaportant 
even  to  themselves.    Another  may  be  already  familiar  with  the  incident 
of  which  we  speak  with  surprise,  whatever  it  may  be ;  but,  if  we  speak 
the  simple  truth,  he  may  enjoy  the  story  of  our  surprise  quite  as  much 
as  he  would,  if  the  incident  were  noi  familiar  to  him.     Keep  this  in 
view — it  is  the  key  stone  of  authorship.     He  will  run  back. in  his 
memory,  while  he  hears  you,  to  the  period  of  his  youth,  or  his  boyhood, 
when  he  felt  as  you  appear  to  feel  in  the  book  which  he  is  reading. 
Why  do  not  men  observe  this  ?    Nothing  is  more  true — ^nothing  more 
capable  of  easy  proof  than  that  our  interest  in  whatever  we  read  of, 
or  hear  of,  is  not  so  much .  in  the  facts  or  incidents  of  which  we  hear, 
whatever  they  may  be,  as  in  the  effect  which  they  have  had  upon  a 
creature  like  ourselves.     We  care  not  half  so  much,  perhfips,  about 
the  particulars  of  a  narrow  escape^ — such  as  that  of  Napoleon. at  the 
battle  of  Waterloo— as  we  should  about  the  feelings  of  a  spectator, 
(provided  he  spoke  the  truth,)  even  though  such  spectator  were  no 
more  than  the  guard  or  the  coachman  oi  such  a  being  as  Napoleon. 
What  would  we  not  give,  indeed,  for  a  brief  glimpse,  a  peep,  though  it 
were  but  for  a  breath  or  two,  into  the  naked  heart  of  such  a  man  ?   Do 
not  suppose,  however,  that  a  truth,  to  be  interesting,  is  to  be  such  truth, 
and  such  truth  only,  as  we  may  hope  to  discover  in  such  places.     No 
no,  truth  is  truth,  wherever  we  meet  with  it,  in  a  Dutch  interior,  a 
Rembrandt  or  a  Guido ;   and  if  a  worthy,' sensible,  good-for-nothing 
Nobody  were  to  describe  the  sensations  that  he  felt  on  seeing  a  wretched 
play,  the  first  play,  good  or  bad,  that  he  had  ever  seen  in  all  his  life, 
and  if  he  were  to  do  this  immediately  after  he  had  got  home,  before 

*  Mr.  Mathews  has  already  observed,  that  English  is  no  where  so  correctly  spoken 
a«  ^n  the  United  States — at  least,  in  the  opinion  of  Jonathan. — £d. 
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l)k«  fe^r  IB  lus  btood  and  the  whirl  in  his  heart  were  allayed  by  eleep, 
tiiere  does  not  live  the  roaa  who  would  «ot  be  pleased  with  it,  however 
jaded  -and  worn  he  may  be,  and  however  fa«iiliar  he  may  be  with  the 
mysteries  ef  the  freen-rocm,  vr  the  Tiitmes  of  the  stage. 

Censider  how  it  is.  We  lave  to  see  another  Hiertlfied  as  we  ka?e 
been  mertifiad,  pazsled  as  we  hsrve  been  puzzled,  and  acting  as  we 
have  acted,  in  the  great  raree  i^ws  «f  our  earth.  W-e  love  to  com* 
pare  heart  wvth  heart,  'Oiir  heart  with  his,  onr  evperieace  with  his, 
where  it  way  be  done  without  risk  to  jovr  firide.  We  luive  been  close, 
very  close  it  may  be,  afraid  even  to  spealc  of  what  we  hwve  endured 
Am*  an  age— -sore  all  ever  at  the  very  idea  of  our  abeaid  bethamur,  iu 
such  or  such  a  place,  at  such  or  such  a  time ;  veady  te  drop  into  the 
earth  If  we  see  any  body  who  ever  saw  as  -at  such  a  time  or  sttdi  a 
place ;  and  we  are  delighted  therefore  with  the  eourage  of  that  man, 
be  he  who  he  may,  who  dares  to  avow  that  he  has  behaved  like  a  fool ; 
thander-struck  to  perceive,  on  hearing  what  he  has  to  say  forihiiaself, 
that-ouT  unhappy  ^Mse,  which  we  had  always  regarded  as  the  perfection 
•f  awkwardness,  bad  luck  or  stupidity,  is  ajifter  all  >but  a  very  so  so, 
common,  every-^day  "sort  of  a  case — ^not  a  fiftieth  part  so  bad  as  we 
thought.  We  are  much  mure  conffortable  after  ^reading  a  book  of  the  * 
sort,  which,  if  it  please  Ood,  I  hope  to  bring  forth  one  of  these  days, 
though  I  do  it  in  this  ^onn,  chapter  by  chapter.  Wait  wwbile,  reader, 
wait  awhile,  4ind  after  the  job  is  done  you  «liall  be  «o  happy.  Who 
knows  how  mudh  hoarded  lyitteraess  there  siay  :be  within  yon — how 
much  untold  mortifieatfon,  which  but  for  my  book  thalt  is  to  be,  you 
would  have  carried,  to  the  grave  with  you — lifraid  even  to  be  cured-^ 
afraid  even  to  speak  <of  the  perilous  stuff,  till  you  saw  -that  othe^  had 
borne  as  much  as  you,  «nd  suffered  as  much,  and  yet  were  able  to 
forgive,  And  ready  for  a  laugh. 

Courage  reader !  t  see  land — >I  have  thought  nm;h  of  this.  The ' 
errors  of  which  I  complain  are  l^e  great  errors  of  authorship.  I  shall 
try  to  avoid  a  -few  of  them  here.  I  c^all  spea»k  the  plain  truth,  what- 
ever may  come  of  it ;  and  record  my  impressions,  wliile  they  are  new, 
^atever  they  may  be,  and  however  excited.  I  have  no  fear  of  being 
trivial  or  tiTesome--4  'pledge  myself  to  be  neither,  before  f  begin ;  for 
I  know  my  cue,  and  I  know  that  so  long  fas  I  speak  :the  truAi,  and 
Bothingibnt  the  truth,  even  though  I  should  not  haiw  thne  to  speak  the 
Whole  truth  of  ^at  I  see  and  hear,  and  of  mryself  and  of  my  nature  ; 
and  that  so  long  as  it  :is  my  ambition  to  do  nothing  more,  and  to  do 
this,  little  as  it  maybe,  well— «o  long  there  is  *no  risk  for  my  pledge, 
odd  as  it  may  c^ppear ;  odd,  I  say,  for  that  whidh  I  have  undertaken  to 
dio  so  well,  has  never -been  attempted  bef ere,— even  by  imyseif. 

Five  words  more.  Let  a  man  do  the  eiasplest  thing,  ^o  .matter 
what,  In  the  way  that  I  mean  to  do  this.1}ook,>aBd  it  m»st  be  agreeable 
to  read.  Let  him,  for  example,  when  he  first  ^alk  acquainted  with  a 
woman,  let  -him  put  down  honestly,  in  black  and  white— 'he  could  not 
do  a  simpler  thing — ^his  opinion  of  her,  of  her  mind,  of  her  looks,  of 
her'behaviour,  heart  and  character.  At  thB<end  of  the  week,  let  him 
do  the  same  thing  again,  or  at  the  6nd  .of  a  year  if  you  will,  without 
referring  to  the  first  record.  Let  him  continue  to  do  this,  after  he  has 
got  in  love  with  her,  and  after  he  has  married — and  then,  about  a 
twelvemonth  after  tliat,  if  he  has  the  courage,  let  him  read  it  over  to 


Mmcrelfj  «i«4«ftef  *b^  is  out  rf  tlie  wfey^  publi&h  it — o4is  bobs! — • 
i^ht  4  i|^c(i<)«s  bt>9k  ft  irould  be^  to  be  snre ;   f^-edoas  too>  not  !for 
be^gi  b«t  teeltely  for  bdli^  ta^^t  to  be> «  book  of  trfttb  i  predoncs, 
itot  fol-  bOiBf  trtaie^  tiot  fbl*  boinf  believed  by  tl«e  uttbot  to  be  troe^ 
iprbik  h6  "Ms  lit  woifc.    How  delvgbtfikl  to  <5e«apenre  f^afe  ititb  page, 
pof'tf«dt  ivith  pot^mt)  in  dueb  «t  booft^.     Hov^  difi^renl  tlie  hkd"^  woriid 
appear  at  ^derent  times.     What  a  iigitre  sbe  \v«aM  t;ift^  after  a 
Gtoappish  akiswor,  a.  k>te  «orape,  a  j^aloas  ditto>  on  either  side,  or  a 
slul^b  ki««itv$e<r9  with^oes  dowift  eX  tb«  heel,  and  hakr  down  about 
her  ears-^-when,  whatever  mi^ht  oeeur^  it  we>uM  be  too  late  for  him  to 
baok  oat.    Her  beauty,  her  good  sense,  her  carria^,  «ftature,  step-^^ 
nay,  the  very  size  of  her  feet,  aod  the  shape  of  her  movth,  woald  alter 
eveiy  week,    tier  teeth  wotiM  appear  to  belong  to  different  people,  I 
daro  say,  ia  the  eoun»e  of  a  single  year,  so  with  her  haada,  hair,  &c.-— 
waxing  aad  waaia^  wK^  beauty  as  the  taoon  changed  or  the  ^p  rose--^ 
the  sap  of  his  heart  i  «9ean^    You  woald  belfeve,  on  seeing  the  portraits 
all  together)  ttot  that  yoa  w^e  looking  at  the  same  sweet  face,  thrcmgh 
a  maltipiying  lcn&,  but  tlratt  you  had  got  into  a  gaiteiy  of  heads^^ 
wea^r-beaten,  devilish  heads,  with  here  and  l^re  the  portrait  of  a 
naked  ^ngel.     Therefore— you  see  tbe^rfoanexion,  I  hope-— therefore,  I 
shall  keep  a  diary  of  what  I  see  and  hear,  and  think,  white  I  am  abroad^^ 
beset  on  every  «ide  Wtth  novelty,  whioh— -(noise  on  deck) — ^w^ich>--(a 
heavy  tread,  a  splashing  of  water,  a  voice  aftir  M,)  and  here — imy 
preface,  like  my  -poetry,  was  dottie  with,  for  ever.     1  threw  by  my  pen 
with  a  jerk,  -determined  to  keep  a  diary  from  that  hetir ;  and  pushed 
off  to  bed. 

Now  <for  litl — we  shall  see  if  truth,  plain  truth  of  itself,  witliout  any 
mixture  of  the  mairvellous,  ^thoog^,  by  thd  way,  what  is  m<n:e  mar-* 
vellous  than  real  truth  ?)  be  not  enough  to  please  a  reader,  thoaigh  it 
be  the  trul^,  not  of  shipwreck  tn-  ba^t^  starvation  or  £re  ttt  ^sea,  but 
of  such  every-day  matters,  peradvienture,  a£  do  occur,  or  may  occur,  to 
every -body  in  a  voyage  over  the  great  deep.  We  shall  see  if  my  theory 
be  a  'good  o^e :  if  those  who  haiKe  not  beett  at  s^  do  n^t  like  a 
desoripition  of  wh«st  ^ey  never  yet  sawdraorabed,  however  tmial  It 
may  appear;  imd  if  those  wlm  have  been  at  sea  4o  not  eojoy  the 
perplexity  of  a  laadsmain  as  ^siuoh  as  itbey  wtould  a  story  cf£  >more 
peril,  ^0t  up  in  the  ordinary  way,  aAier  the  fashion  of  either  na;vi- 
gators  or  ^authors,  (I  Care  not  which,  -for  they  mte  ^like  in  4cme  poiat, 
however  unlike  they  may  be  mothers.)  I  mean  what  1  isay«*^the8e 
people  n^ef  describe  what  they  see  m  they  see  it.  None  hut  a  good 
Writer  is  able  to  do  tiiis;  and  good  'm'iters  anie  ^sdiove  it.  Who  cares 
lor  the  4ev€nry-4ay  journal  of  «n  ev0ry*^ay  ship-^a  jonr&al  kqpt  by  an 
everyday  stfilor?  Nobody^'-and  yet  sudL  a  journal  nxay  be  read  «with 
more  iutereneft,  much  more,  than  the  4iary  of  a^mtfessional  auttior  at 
sea,  if  ^uoh  ^diaiy  appear  in  the  i^tepe  of  onese  description,  vague 
beauty,  or  idle  poetry. 

Tuiesdap,  ligcetriO^tBr  ffce^A.-^i"  Dhty  weather-^irty  above,  and 
ditty  below^'^'-Mso says  tlie  captain;  though  it '^appalrs'"  to  the  pilot, 
as  if  it  might 'be  "  chiir,"  he  says,  «  aforelong."  Five  at  the  table- 
two  passengers,  the  captain,  the  pilot,  and  the  mate— ^o  wine 
touched,  no  spirits ;  all  water  drinkers  therefore.     Ship  hailed — ^bay 
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craft  lost  in  the  fog.  Found  that  h-e»l-m  at  sea  spells  hcU-uni; 
that  steerage  passengers  are  not  allowed  to  walk  on  the  starboard 
s;de  of  the  ship,  and  that — high ! — people  are  getting  pale  about  me ; 
they  stop  snort  in  the  middle  of  a  story  or  a  speech ;  or  while  they  are 
walking  with  a  brisk,  free  step,  as  if  nothing  was  the  matter,  catch 
hold  of  the  shrouds  or  a  rope,  and  lean  over  and  look  into  the  water 
as  if — as  if — what  the  dense  are  they  looking  at? — (deu-*-e,  not 
deu-{;-e.)  By  and  by,  they  lift  up  their  heads,  and  turn  away ;  but 
their  faces  are  flushed  I  perceive ;  and  one  or  two  are  wiping  their 
foreheads,  and  buttoning  up  their  waistcoats,  or  untying  their  cravats 
^^and  altrays  with  such  a  look.  They  persevere  though,  with  sur- 
prising zeal,  in  whatever  they  were  about ;  begin  where  they  left  off 
in  their  walk,  or  their  story,  their  laugh,  speech,  or  meditation,  before 
they  stepped  aside  so  suddenly  to  look  into  the  sea.  But  still  they  do 
not  step,  as  they  did,  some  how  or  other,  nor  look  as  they  did  a  few 
minutes  ago.  They  talk  loud  enough,  to  be  sure — and  laugh  louder 
than  ever ;  but  the  laugh  does  not  sound  so  natural,  somehow,  nor 
does  it  appear  to  come  always  at  the  right  time,  or  in  the  right  place 
of  the  story.  They  have  been  to  sea  before — they  know  all  about  the 
matter,  and  are  throwing  ofif,  with  a  free,  sailorish  air,  as  if  they  had 
grown  up  to  the  jovial  uproar  of  the  waters,  or  had  an  idea  that— 
Ah ! — a  mop  there !  a  mop  ! — ^very  strange,  very — ^not  five  minutes  ago 
that  very  man  was  laughing  at  another  for  looking  pale,  ^^  a  few ; "  and 
every  step  was  a  jump,  as  he  trod  the  deck,  with  a — ^a — excuse  me. 
•7—"  Had'nt  you  better  go  below?"  said  our  captain. — ^^  Below! — 
what  for? — ^what  should  I  go  below  for?"  said  I,  as  a  boy  crept  near 
me  with  a  bucket  of  water.  "  How  do  you  feel  now  ?  "  said  the  cap- 
tain to  a  gentleman  at  my  side,  who,  when  we  rose  from  the  table, 
bad  never  been  sick  in  his  life — at  sea. — ^^  Feel ! — ^how  should  I  feel  ? 

•: — I  hope  you  don't  suppose  that  I ."     He  had  no  time  to  finish 

the  sentence;  for  a  sailor  passed  him  with  his  tongue  in  his  cheek, 
and  a  "  slewgh"  of  the  eye  towards  a  particular  spot,  where  the  mop 
had  been.  I  laughed,  and  catching  his  manner  as  near  as  I  could, 
went  on  with  what  I  supposed  he  was  going  to  say: — ^^'Feel!  how 
should  I  feel  ?  I  hope  you  don't  suppose  that  I — that  I — ^that  I  am  to 
be  affected  by  this :  why  sir,  I  have  been  aboard  a  steam-boat,  when 
the  whole  deck  was  covered  with  sick  people,  (it  was  very  true  by  the 
way,)  and  I  had  to  hold  a  pretty  woman's  head  for  her,  while  she- 
while  she — ^while  she  was  looking  overboard  as  I — as  I — as  I  do 
now ! "  said  I,  turning  away  as  I  spoke — (I  do  not  give  the  very  words 
Here,  I  only  give  what  I  recollect  of  the  incident,) — as  I  do  now,"  said 
I,  turning  away  abruptly,  and  catching  a  rope  in  a  devil  of  a  hurry, 
and  carrying  the  imitation  a  little  further,  by-the-by,  than  I  desired. 

Odd  enough,  to  be  sure.  I  had  been  out  for  twelve  days  at  a  time, 
without  being  sick  for  so  much  as  an  hour,  along  the  rough  coast  of 
America  too,  in  a  little  "  bitch  of  a  sloop,"  that  went  skipping  about 
over  the  water,  like  a  tub  in  a  hurricane.  But  now — now — no  sooner 
am  I  on  board  of  a  great,  brave,  stately  ship,  in  a  smooth  sea,  or  on 
our  way  to  a  smooth  sea,  with  land  on  every  side  of  us,  the  shores 
hardly  q,  gun-shot  off,  than,  lo!  I  am  ready  to  throw  up  my  shoes  and 
stockings. 
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Odd  enough — ^nobedy  had  ever  been  sick  before ;  and  all  were 
amused  with  the  very  idea  of  sea-sickness,  when  we  left  the  table. 
Steward  on  the  watch  for  supper. 

Little  kid  dies ;  and  the  mother  goes  bleating  after  it  all  over 
the  ship,  all  night  long.  Mate  pushes  away  the  papfer,  and  goes 
on  deck.  "  It  makes  hiim  sea-sick  to  write."  I  believe  him.  He  is 
perfectly  serious.  I  have  heard  of  a  sailor,  who,  being  charged  with 
poor  orthography,  said  he  had  no  "  luck  a-spellin**  the  day  that  he 
wrote  the  petition  to  his  head  officer, 

*  17th. — Dead  calm.  Pilot  leaves  the  ship  with  a  score  of  letters — 
farewell  letters  they  are,  and  farewell  letters  they  may  be,  indeed. 
What  if  we  should  go  to  the  bottom !  We  are  now  twelve  miles  within 
the  capes  of  Virginia ;  crew  busy,  scraping  and  plugging  the  deck, 
boarding  up  the  sides  of  the  ship,  and  covering  the  new  ropes  with  old 
rope,  tarred  canvass,  and  splices  of  wood.  The  foppery  of  seamen — 
they  dress  up,  not  only  themselves,  but  their  ship  when  they  are  going 
into  port ;  and  cast  off  all  but  their  very  rags  when  they  are  fairly  at 
sea.  Blue  water — capes  loom  up,  like  heavy  grey  clouds.  A  beautiful 
Irish  woman,  the  very  picture  of  Peale's  Roman  daughter,*  comes  up 
on  deck  from  the  steerage.  Had  been  to  America  with  her  husband ; 
was  going  back  with  him;  she  hardly  knew  why,  she  said;  for 
though  she  did  not  much  like  America,  she  thought  she  should  re- 
turn to  it  after  she  had  seen  her  friends.  Pity  she  dwells  in  the 
steerage  though.  I  would  share  the  cabin  with  her.  Warm  air; 
moonlight ;  ropes  and  shrouds  chequering  the  fore-sail,  with  a  lattice- 
work of  deep  shadow:  very  blue  water — head  wind — we  go  back  to 
our  anchorage.  Mother  goat  refuses  to  eat  for  grief — and  so  do  we, 
stored  as  we  are,  with  pickles  and  preserves,  cakes  and  sweetmeats. 
Heaving  the  lead ;  rough  but  agreeable  music ;  floating  lights  afar 
off  in  boats,  where  they  keep  lights  and  ring  a  large  bell  every  half 
hour,  all  night  long ;  and  all  day  long,  when  it  is  foggy.  Hampton  Roads 
•  in  view.    Still  as  death ;  hollow  ringing  of  the  water  only  to  be  heard. 

IS fh, — Got  under  weigh  from  Hampton  Roads ;  fine  free  wind :  pass 
the  forts  and  works  at  Old  Point.  A  high  black  shadow,  like  a 
pyramid  appeal's  in  the  broad,  bright  sun-path  on  the  sea  before  us. 
A  ship  of  war,  it  is  thought — now  it  changes  to  a  large,  solid  tower — 
now  it  begins  to  wear  the  shape  of  a  frigate,  huge  but  immoveable ; 
now  it  begins  to  move;  now  it  grows — not  larger  and  larger,  but 
smaller  and  smaller  as  we  approach,  (to  grow  smaller— ^how  can  that 
be  ?)  till  we  are  within  half-cannon  shot  or  so.  Now  she  appears 
very  black,  heavy  and  square ;  the  hull  out  of  all  proportion  to  ihe 
height  of  her  spars  and  the  size  of  her  sails.  "  Been  out  on  a  long 
cruise,  that  ship ;"  said  our  (Taptain,  "  out  in  bad  weather  too ;  dis- 
mantled you  see ;  rough  weather;  from  the  Pacific  probably  ;  ship  of 
war ;  don't  you  see  the  men  in  her  tops  V*  Her  tops  were  crowded,  and 
the  clear  bold  voice  of  a  man  heaving  the  lead,  came  by  us,  filling  the 
air  and  passing  away,  as  if  he  had  the  lungs  of  a  giant,  or  of  a  whole 
ship's  crew;  you  might  have  heard  him  for  a  mile-and-ari-half,  with 
case.     A  change !  look,  look !  she  appears  now  like  two  large,  tall, 

*  So  laid  my  friend  H.  R.  of  Baltimore  when  he  saw  her  first.* 
May,  1826.  G 
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distinct  ships ;  now  like  three ;  now  like  a  huge  pile  of  shadow  and 
light,  very  high  up  in  the  air,  and  of  a  cloud-like  shape ;  other  vessel* 
aproach  now,  and  she  is  no  more.  A  magnificent  spectacle  was  that 
ship  though,  when  right-a-head,  stern  toward  us,  towering  to  the  sky, 
and  hlack  as  death ;  now  going  hy,  as  if  she  were  all  on  fire,  with  the 
sun  upon  her  sails,  her  shadow  projected  half  a  mile  a-head  in  her 
path ;  now  disappearing  by  little  and  little,  a  great  way  off,  in  the 
blue  sky.  Eleven  A.M.  pass  the  light  at  the  capes.  Two  and  i^ 
quarter  A.  M.  lose  sight  of  land. 

I9th> — ^Rough  as  the  devil — sick  as  deaths — ^pitching  about  in  the 
gulph  stream:  sick — sick— ^ick — not  a  mouthful  can  I  touch — 
nothing  will  stay  where  it  should  stay ;  not  even  th^  barley -soup  which 
I  tried  to  take  five  hours  ago,  after  having  fasted  for  twenty-four 
hours.  Mutton  chops !— can  think  of  nothing  but  Mathews's  story  of 
the  mutton  chops,  all  night  long. 

20th. — ^Weather  so  warm  that  the  steward  is  able  to  run  about  the 
deck  barefooted,  luckily  for  the  dishes.  A-bed  all  day  long  ;  daren't 
look  up,  lest  I  should  see  somebody  eating,  or  Peregrine  (as  the  crew- 
call  the  steward,  whose  proper  name  is  Perry  Green)  with  a  dish 
under  his  arm.  Sore  all  over,  inside  and  out,  knees,  hips,  elbows,  and 
joints.  Chief  mate  waked  the  whole  ship's  company  in  the  dead  of 
the  night,  by  falling  overboard  in  his  sleep — not  overboard  into  the  sea, 
but  overboard  out  of  his  birth,  among  the  rubbish  and  wreck  of  his 
little  crowded  state  room,  where  he  lay  kicking  and  sprawling  with  a 
prodigious  uproar,  till  the  captain  awoke  him,  by  calling  out,  *'  holloa, 
there !  holloa !  what's  the  matter,  Mr,  Fish  ?  " — *^  I  don't  know  where 
I  be*— ee— ee  ! "  shouted  Mr.  Fish  in  reply,  swimming  away  for  his. 
life  ajnong  the  boxes  and  ropes,  till  both  hands  were  "  cramped  and 
staved,"  and  both  feet  in  the  bilboes.  A  queer  fish  he  was  by  the 
way ;  a  rough,  good-natured,  thorough-bred  Yankee,  of  great  bodily 
power,  who  being  beset  by  a  sailor  one  dark  night,  attacked  him  so 
fiercely,  that  the  man  escaped  by  jumping  overboard — he  never  was. 
heard  of  more.  Fish  had  rather  disagreeable  dreams  after  that 
affair;  but  he  would  never  acknowledge  why,  though  he  stood* 
quaking  for  an  hour  together  sometimes,  when  it  was-  dark,  with  his 
hands  in  his  breeches  pockets,  and  his  big  head  half  buried  in  his 
little,  queer,  low-crowned  hat  After  this  dream  I  got  the  whole 
story  out  of  him,  by  proposing  to  put  him  to  bed  every  night,  with  a 
cork  jacket,  and  bells,  and  running  rigging  to  his  fingers  and  toes. — 
N.B.  The  sailor  character  is  a  very  affected  character;  the  sailors  of 
merchant-ships  are  anxious  to  resemble  the  best  of  their  crew ;  and 
the  best  are  such  as  have  sailed  in  ships  of  war,  (the  best  in  their 
view,)  either  men-of-war's-men  who  have  deserted,  or  the  pupils  of 
such  men-of-war Vmen.  They  have  all  a  character  to  play,  the  sailor 
character,  as  it  is  met  with  in  books,  and.  ballads,  and  farces ;  and  1 
do  believe  that  the  chief  study  of  a  sailor,  at  sea  or  on  shore,  is  to 
play  that  character  well.  I  do  not  speak  from  what  I  saw  in  this 
particular  voyage  ;  but  from  what  I  know  of  the  sailor  character  in 
a  variety  of  ways ;  from  what  I  know,  partly  as  a  ipan,  partly  as  a 
lawyer,  partly  by  seeing  what  transformations  are  made  of  a  boy  in  a 
single  voyage  with  a  man-of-war's  man  or  an  old  sailor,  and  a  wretched 
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song-book  or  two.  The  sailor  character  aboard  ship  has  greatly  de- 
preciated in  America  of  late ;  owing,  I  hear,  to  the  introduction  of 
outcast  foreigners.  Got  rid  of  bile  seven-years-old  in  the  course  of 
the  day — 

And  this  juice  of  hell,  wherever  it  fell, 

I'o  a  cinder  burned  the  floor. 

Sunday y  21«f. — Beautiful  morning;  weather  like  the  mild  days  of 
a  southern  fall.  Steward  sea-sick,  but  like  everybody  else,  ashamed 
to  acknowledge  it.  Why?  For  the  same  reason  that  leads  young 
men  to  smoke  cigars  till  they  are  white  in  the  face ;  and  all  men  to 
drink  more  wine  than  they  ought*  and  appear  to  know  inore  about  all 
sorts  of  debauchery  than  they  do.  They  are  afraid  of  being  thought 
raw, 

22nd. — ^Growing  colder  as  we  approach  the  great  Banks  of  New- 
foundland ;  sat  down  to  the  breakfkst-table  to-day,  for  the  first  time 
(six  days  out  1)  on  our  way  to  Liver-pull.  Prodigious  uproar  in  the 
night;  every  body  sick — sick,  myself ;  ship  thunders  through  the  sea. 
Read  Raymond's  Political  Economy  for  awhile ;  sickness,  none  the 
better  for  it,  worse  if  anything.  Resolve  to  make  Jonathan  Evans  a 
real  Yankee ;  he  was  "not  so  when  I  first  made  the  book.  N.B.  I 
changed  his  name  afterwards  t6  Jonathan  Peters. 

23rd. — ^Nearly  a  dead  calm ;  beautiful  day ;  sickness  all  over ;  effect 
on  the  passengers  *  all  turn  out  and  shave,  and  shirt,  and  wash.  They 
are  no  longer  the  same  creatures. — ^How  we  hate  a  calm ;  how  we  hate 
sea-sickness ;  yet,  how  happy  we  are  to  exchange  a  sea-sickness  for  a 
dead  calm,  or  a  dead  calm  for  the  sickness,  after  we  have  had  either,  for 
a  day  or  two.  If  you  go  to  sea,  learn  to  shave  without  a  glas^.  How 
•  absurd,  for  a  stout  sailor  to  be  sitting  over  a  chest,  balancing  his  body 
with  a  razor  in  one  hand,  a  glass  in  the  other,  and  both  feet  braced, 
when  it  would  be  so  easy  to  do  without  a  glass.  I  knew  a  dry  old 
Quaker,  who  used  to  sit  befone  the  fire  in  the  evening,  and  shave 
without  a  glass.  A  good  creature  who  saw  him  at  work  one  night, 
insisted  on  holding  the  candle.  He  made  no  objection ;  shaved  as 
before ;  kept  his  countenance,  and  thanked  her,  after  he  was  done, 
I  have  always  admired  that  man's  good-nature. 

Water  black,  not  blue  now,  with  large  luminous  light-green  spots, 
and  glittering  blue  spots  in  it,  like  veins  of  light  blue,  and  flashes  of 
light  blue — a  rich  liquid  spilt  in  a  bed  of  dark  blue  marble  or  earth ; 
scattered  here  and  there  with  a  mass  of  white  foam.     Tlie  deep  not 
half  so  large  as  I  expected  to  find.it ;  in  other  words,  the  horizon  here, 
on  the  rough  high  seas,  not  so  wide  as  in  a  smooth  sea  near  the  shore. 
Water  of  a  very  deep  and  perfect  blue  along  the  side  of  the  ship,  illu-r 
minated  as  with  firiB,  and  with  a  shadowy  transparent  lustre  a  little 
way  off,  where  the  foam  issues  up  like  a  sort  of  cloud,  through  the 
blackness,  a  cloud  of  another  hue,  attended  with  flashes  of  lights 
boiling  and  smoking  up,  up — up —  from  the  very  bottom  of  the  great 
deep.     Beautiful  weather;  a  perfect  summer  night,  and  this  off  the 
coast  of  North  America,  in  the  depth  of  her  savage  winter.     Ship  going 
at  the  rate  of  nine  miles  and  a  half  an  hour — nine  and  a  half  knots, 
I  should  say,  I  suppose  ;  warmer  than  I  ever  knew  it  anywhere,  on  the 
water  at  night ;  lumps  of  fire  in  the  sea  on  every  side  of  us,  like  huge 
lumps  of  lighted  camphor  ;  with  stars  and  flashes  of  bright  fire^  and  a 
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new  sort  of  a  milky  way,  and  our  brave  ship  roaring  through  it,  with  a 
perpetual  roar. 

24th. — Sea-sickness  over!  Snap  our  studdeu-sail  boom  (?) -sail 
carried  away  (?)  *  Sea  breaks  over  the  whole  ship,  fore  and  aft ;  in 
other  words,  we  ship  a  sea  that  washes  our  whole  deck.  Roman 
Daughter,  while  crossing  to  the  upper  side  of  it,  half  naked,  misses 
her  stays  and  slips,  and  catches  at  the  capstan.  Water  makes  a 
breach  over  the  whole  ship  again  ;  poor  girl  sets  up  a  cry  on  seeing 
the  wave  approach ;  I  spring  to  relieve  her ;  we  both  get  hold  of  the 
capstan,  which  revolves,  now  this  way,  now  that,  as  we  catch  by  it,  and 
by  each  other,  and  try  to  hold  on,  for  our  lives.  Indeed,  indeed,  but 
we  were  in  a  very  bad  way,  for  half  a  minute  or  more,  beyond  the 
reach  of  help,  for  the  weather-boards  had  been  carried  away  on  the 
lee  side  of  the  ship,  and  we  had  a  full  view  of  the  sea,  the  terrible 
sea,  underneath  our  very  feet.  If  I  had  slipped,  the  game  would  have 
been  up  for  both  of  us, — but  I  did  not;  and  our  situation* was  on  the 
whole  so  very  ludicrous ;  I  clinging  to  the  capstan  with  one  arm,  the 
other  round  her  waist,  and  she  clinging  to  me — both  turning  together ; 
and  she  sick,  half-naked,  and  gasping  for  breath  at  every  turn  of  the 
vile  capstan.  Faith  !  I  could  not  help  laughing,  at  the  very  moment 
when,  if  the  ship  had  keeled  or  lurched,  or  a  new  sea  had  struck  us,  or 

I  had  let  go  my  hold,  we  should  both  have  gone  to  the I  won't  say 

where, — ^together.  No  sleep  ;  wrote  a  preface  to  Brother  Jonathan, 
while  the  noises  overhead  were  like  the  peqietual  roar  and  crash  of 
thunder  on  every  side  of  the  ship,  above  and  below — a  cannonade  in 
the  sky  echoing  to  a  cannonade  under  water;  a  preface, by  the  way, 
which  did  not  appear  in  the  novel,  but  has  been  distributed  since 
through  half  a  score  of  papers — grave  papers,  which  are  no  more  like 
a  novel,  than  a 'novel  is  like  a  « —  like  a  —  like  half  a  score  of  such 
grave  papers — "  than  I  to  Hercules,"  another  would  say  ;  but  I  am 
after  what  I  can  swear  to — not  mere  poetry,  such  as  people  swear  af, 
and  I  would  wish  to  make  the  matter  clear.  No  sleep ;  tremendous 
night ;  captain  upon  deck  all  night  long ;  barometer  consulted,  like  a 
deity,  every  few  minutes.  Sailors  will  have  their  tea,  come  what  come 
may ;  and  such  tea — rough  bohea,  in  a  rough  tea-cup,  with  brown 
sugar,  and  no  milk.  That  such  men,  huge,  hardy,  square-shouldered 
men,  such  eaters,  and  such  workers  too,  should  ever  come  to  care  fo» 
a  sip  of  tea — and  such  tea  !  Think  of  their  going  below  at  such  a 
time  to  get  their  tea  !  Prayed  like  a  good  fellow,  to  the  crashing  of 
crockery,  the  ringing  of  silver  spoons,  and  the  roaring  of  wind  and 
water,  like  five-and-forty  hurricanes  ;  thought  of  my  farewell  letters  ; 
of  a  bad  dream  just  after  I  came  aboard ;  (I  swallowed  my  teeth  :  a 
sure  sign  of  shipwreck,  hear ;)  thought  of  the  death  of  the  poor  kid, 
(for  a  death  is  a  death  after  all,  say  what  you  like,)  and  of  two  or 
three  matters  which  I  never  think  of  in  good  weather,  when  my  feet  are 
ashore.  Off  the  banks  of  Newfoundland ;  not  a  sail  even  yet — not 
a  sail  since  we  left  the  Cape.     Getting  very  cold. 

25fA.— Christmas.     New  motion  of  the  ship — scudding ;  no  appe- 

'  -  -     -  ' 

•  I  put'  this  query,  because  I  cannot  read  my  own  manuscript ;  and  am  not  sure  of 
tlw  incident  which  is  alluded  to  here.  Something,  I  know,  did  happen  to  ihe  studden- 
sail,  to  my  great  joy,  for  we  were  much  in  want  of  a  catastrophe  ;  but  what  it  was  I 
foTgetnow. 
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tite  ;  sick  a  few.  We  all  contrive  to  touch  a  glass  of  wine  though, 
(in  spite  of  the  rich  odour)  aud  to  say,  with  a  piteous  look  at  each 
other — ahsent  friends  ! 

'  26th, — Cold,  wet,  and  dreary  ;  wind  S.E. ;  ship  close  hauled.  Good 
appetite  now  for  the  first  time  ;  gorge  like  a  hero.  Why  ?  Slept  like 
a  top  last  night,  though  under  the  necessity  of  bracing  both  elbows 
and  both  knees  (the  skin  of  which  is  rubbed  off)  to  keep  from  rolling 
out  of  my  birth.  We  are  now  about  one  third  of  the  way  from  the 
Cape. 

27th. — ^High,  cold  wind  ;  so  high  as  to  make  it  unsafe   to   move 
without  a  rope  in  your  hand — so  high  as- to  take  a  strong  man  off  his 
feet  with  a  piiff ;  squally.    Decks  wet  and  slippery;  mate  all  agog; 
never  enjoyed  himself  so  much  in  his  life  he  says ;  had  the  deck  to 
himself,  and  hallooed  and  bawled  as  much  as  he  liked,  all  night  long  ; 
sea  broke  over  the  ship  with  prodigious  weight,  jarring  bar  at  every 
shock,  so  that  sleep  was  out  of  the  question.     Sleep  I  one  might  as 
well  sleep  with    Don  Quixote,  among  forty  thousand   fulling  mills. 
Daylight— very  cold  ;  sunrise — clear,  bright  sunshine  afloat  over  the 
mighty  waves,  which  are  like  hills — they  are,  indeed-^like  huge  hills 
covered  with  snow  (the  foam  of  that  uproar  which  is  now  dying  away ;) 
whole  horizon  divided  now  into  four  great  seas,  each  with  a  different 
level,  and  each  subdivided  into  a  score  or- two  of  swells,  covered  with 
loose  froth,  and  fluctuating  with  a  steady,  slow,  and  peculiar  motion, 
as  if  each  of  the  four  subdivisions  had  a  law  of  its  own.     A  perpetual 
noise  everywhere — everywhere !    above    and    below,    overhead   and 
underneath    our    way,     like     subterranean    thunder.      Treachery  ! 
treachery !  the  winds  die  away  ;  the  waves  are  quiet  for  awhile.     Our 
ship  is  off  her  guard,  though  she  sits  the  wave  like  a  duck,  (I  am 
describing  now  what  occurred  in  the  night;  I  lay  and  watched  the 
trick  for  several   hours ;)  off  her  guard,  breathless,   motionless ;    a 
great  bird  asleep  on  the  waters. — (N.B.  I  wrote  this  at  the  time, 
before  I  saw  Mr.  Canning's  bird,  ana  not  with  a  view  to  poetry,  but, 
in  good  faith,  simply  because  the  idea  obtruded  itself  upon  me  in 
spite  of  my  teeth.     Nothing  was  ever  so  like  a  mighty  bird,  as  a  good 
ship  is,  at  such  a  time.)  All  at  once  they  rush  upon  her — all  at  once !  on 
every  side  ;  a  struggle  ensues ;  the  brave  ship  will  not  be  overpowered ; 
she  stops — shudders  fore  and  aft,  (I  value  myself  on  the  truth  of  this 
description ;  it  is  perfectly  true  ;  I  neither  exaggerate  nor  misrepre- 
sent here,) — shudders  fore  and  aft,  so  that  I  can  feel  the  shudder 
through  every  part  of  her ;  springs  forward,  with  a  convulsive  motion,  * 
forward  from  wave  to  wave  ;  her  sails  flapping  like  the  huge  wings  of 
any  other  mighty  bird  in  distress  (a  wounded  eagle,  or  a  condor  ship- 
wrecked, if  you  will,  among  the  clouds  of  South  America,)  forward 
from  wave  to  wave,  while  the  invisible  foe  is  upon  her,  shaking  and 
tearing  her  with  Almighty  force,  literally  wrenching  her  fore  and  aft. 
She  could  not  escape — she  could  not ;  nothing  could  save  her,  if  that 
foe  could  once  get  a  fair  hold ;  but  the  truth  is  that  one  might  as 
well  try  to  pick  up  quicksilver,  as  overthrow  a  fine  ship  at  sea.   Lord, 
God !  what  a  "  kick ! " — ^N.B.  A  kick  at  sea  is  a  blow  in  the  stern  of 
a— of   a  ship,  nothing  more. — ^Weather-boards   carried  away:    the 
boards  that  go  round  her  wabt  above  deck — the  waist-bands  therefore. 
Great  swell ;  seas  make  a  breach  over  us^  fore  and  aft ;  more  breeches 
therefore. 
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26/A.— Sick  once  more,  but  without  giddiness ;  motion  of  the  ship 
hke  that  of  a  balloon,  or  a  capital  racer ;  no !  more  like  a  high  swing  ; 
you  are  as  sick  as  death  before  you  know  it.  More  than  half  way 
now.  Split  our  main-top  sail. — Reader,  a  word  in  your  ear ;  nerer  s;o 
to  sea  without  a  store  of  apples,  (New  Town  pippins,  if  they  are  to  be 
had.)  If  you  fall  sick,  every  one  will  be  converted  into  what  you 
would  not  exchange  for  a  golden  pippin. 

29^A.— Morning  very  calm ;  light  swell ;  no  sea.  All  hands  at  work 
bending  a  new  main-top  sail.  Fine  breeze ;  moderate  weather  ;  ship 
alive  again— alive  with  joy;  bounding  from  sea  to  sea,  if  not  from 
shore  to  shore.  ^ 

30th. — ^A breeze — a  blow — a  gale;  increasing  every  hour :  growing 
louder  and  louder  every  minute,  like  the  roar  of  approaching  artillery ; 
scudding  now  under  close-reefed  fore  and  main-top  sail  and  foresail ; 
get  a  ducking,  with  a  narrow  escape,  and  a  tub  full  (the  first)  of  pure 
Atlantic  water,  all  in  a  breath,  too— no  time  lost.     Saved  by  a  rope. 

Query,  if  such  a  thing  ever  happened  before  to  the  race  of  the | 

won't  say  what  race  now ;  but  our  forefathers  were  Irish.     Beautiful 
appearance  of  the  sea  toward  nightfall ;  goes  by  the  ship  with  a 
continual  roar,  white,  swift,  and  smoking,  literally  smoking ;  swift 
and  smooth  as  the  top  of  a  mill-race,  or  the  arch  of  a  cataract. 
Both  pumps  going ;  waves  white  and  luminous  afar  off;  surges  like 
fire  ;  (captain  has  called  me  up,  God  bless  him,  to  see  the  sight ;)  a 
bteach  over  us  now  at  every  roll.     Tremendous,  to  be  sure  I     The 
sea  actually  thunders  and  lightens  ;  the  deep  does  "  boil  like  a  pot." 
I  catch  the  idea,  now ;  watery  meteors  go  by,  at  full  speed.     A  great 
sea  comes  up,  and  breaks  over  the  whole  ship,  and  gets  into  the  cabin, 
where  it  plays  the  devil  for  a  time  with  the  chairs,  tables,  trunks,  and 
passengers  (passenger,  I  should  say.)     Total  blackness,  except  where 
streams  of  thick  light,  and  floods  of  a  blueish  fire  come  sweeping 
toward  us  from  the  sky,  up  which  the  waters  appear  to  be  going. 
Eight  and  a  half  knots.     Gale  increasing ;  dark  as  Egypt.     Hourra  ! 
Nine  knots  under  bare  poles  I  from  eight  and  a  half  to  nine,  almost  in 
a  breath !     Bare  poles  but  for  new  canvass ;  old  canvass  would'nt  have 
stood  it  an  hour.     Hourra,  there!  hourra!       Crash!  ten  thousand 
trumpets  and  thunder  in  proportion.     I  go  below ;  occupied  now  with 
the  wrestling  match  between  Walter  Harwood  and  Bob  Carter,  (pre- 
served in  Brother  Jonathan  still.)     I  work  it  up  much  as  it  now  stands, 
from  a  little  sketch,  a  mere  putliue  of  a  page  or  two ;  finish  it  in  the 
very  thick  of  the  gale.     Ship  lying  too ;  struck  by  a  tremendous  sea ; 
such  a  screaming  as  the  water  rushed  into  the  cabin !  swept  over  the 
whole  deck,  flooded  the  steerage,  and  set  all  the  poor  women  there 
half  crazy  with  fright.     Ship  staggered  away  from  the  blow ;  stopped ; 
stood  still,  stock  s^till,  as  if  pausing  for  breath  on  her  way  over  the 
precipices  of  the  ocean  ;  a  terrible  sea,  for  it  broke  the  lashings  of 
the  long-boat,  extra  lashings  of  three  inch  rope,  overthrew  the  caboose, 
and  stove  in  our  weather-boards  for  half  the  length  of  the  ship,  while 
she  quivered  and  shook  for  a  minute,  as  if  she  were  going  down.     Yet 
more,  it  broke  off  the  heads  of  six  large  pieces  of  oak  timber  that 
appeared  above  deck,  eight  inches  by  four,  carrying  them  away  as  if 
they  were  so  many  lathes,  instead  of  stout  "  oak-stanchions." 

3Ut, — Under  sail  by  9,  A.M.  gale;  fine  free  sea ;  Roman  daughter 
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"  varry  bard,"  «hc  says,  lying  cuddled  up  in  a  corner,  with  a  grey 
cloaJc  about  her  feet,  and  the  hood  pulled  over  her  face,  oti-the  lee  side 
of  the  quarter-deck  ;  air  full  of  spoon-drift  like  showering  stars. 

January  Ist,  (1824.)— New  year;  shig  insight;  pass  her — ^leavc 
her  away  aiterb.  Irish  girl  ^Roman  daughter)  sports  a  black  barce- 
lona  oTer  a  heap  of  rich  hair ;  faith,  but  she's  a  beautiful  creature ! 
and  if  she  were  a  little  better  dressed,  and  a  little  better  educated,  she 
would  be  pursued  for  her  beauty ;  though,  just  now,  hardly  anybody 
observes  her,  till  I  speak  of  it.  A  pair  of  rainbows  appear,  one  very 
vivid ;  trip  the  goat  and  overthrow — not  the  goat,  but  myself.  Begin 
to  give  away  my  books,  and  well  that  I  did,  for  few  books  are  worth  the 
duty  of  i3(/.  a  pound.  Got  through  Raymond's  Political  Economy;  a 
very  worthy  affair,  with  a  deal  of  poor  stuff,  and  a  few  capital  theories 
in  it.  Hogg's  Three  Perils  of  Woman  ;  a  work  not  half  so  good  as  I 
expected,  for  he  has  done  what  no  other  man  ever  did,  or  ever  will  do, 
in  two  or  three  of  his  odd,  powerful,  out-of-the-way  stories.  I  never 
shall  forget  his  troop  of  plaided  spectres  ;  highland  shadows,  march- 
ing over  the  turf,  in  broad  daylight,  and  disappearing,  with  a  sort  of 
hurry  and  glitter,  among  a  heap  of  rocks.  No,  James  Hogg  is  not 
estimated  half  highly  enough  by  the  readers  of  our  age,  highly  as  they 
do  estimate  him.  He  coarse  !  pho,  pho,  'tis  the  vigour  of  a  giant,  who 
knows  that  energy  is  never  graceful,  and  that  if  it  become  graceful  it 
ceases  to  be  energy. 

^nd, — Our  ship  made  from  eight  to  nine  knots  all  nightlong;  comet 
appeared;  gulls — ^beauty of  their  motion,  scaling  and  hovering  about, 
with  clear  dark  eyes,  and  with  such  a  graceful,  happy  look.  Pigs 
turn  out. 
Srrf. — ^Liverpool  weather,  I  am  told ;  foggy,  dreary,  inexpressibly  so. 
4M. — Sea  changes  to  a  muddy  green.  We  had  a  narrow  escape, 
like  that  which  Irving  tells  a  very  good  story  about  in  his  early 
Sketch  Book.  A  large  brig  ran  by  us  at  daybreak,  without  being 
seen ;  so  near  too  that  the  mate,  who  was  asleep  on  the  hen-coop, 
heard  a  noise,  and  starting  up,  saw  her  close  aboard ;  he  could  not 
speak  for  his  life;  he  could  have  pitched  a  biscuit  aboard;  no  man 
at  the  bows  of  the  brig,  and  our  mainsail  in  the  way.  I  have  heard 
of  a  Massachusetfs  man,  who  was  on  the  way  to  England  in  a  noble 
ship,  when  she  was  run  down  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  and  he  was  the 
only  living  creature  that  escaped,  and  he  escaped  in  his  shirt,  he 
hardly  knows  how,  for  he  had  no  time  to  speak ;  hearing  a  terrible 
noise,  he  jumped  out  of  his  birth,  and  got  upon  deck  just  in  time  to 
catch  by  a  large  dark  body  that  was  going  over  the  companion  way ; 
it  was  the  bowsprit  of  another  ship,  sailing  through  and  tnrough  their 
ship ;  their  proud  ship,  which  went  to  the  bottom,  as  it  were,  from 
underneath  his  feet.  He  has  been  a  wealthy  merchant  here  since, 
(here,  in  London,)  but  has  never  had  courage  enough  to  go  back  to  his 
own  country,  much  as  he  loves  it,  so  unspeakable  the  terror,  so  tre- 
mendous the  recollection  of  that  escape.  Weather  good;  got  an 
observation,  the  first  for  three  days,  weather  so  bad;  great  anxiety  till 
now.  Soundings  eight  fathom,  with  a  fine  grey  sand.  I  look  upon 
it  with  extraordinary  pleasure ;  it  is  the  land  of  Europe-— of  another 
world.     Sea,  of  a  rich  green. 

6M. — Fine  day;   strong  wind;  revolving  light  a])pears  at  Saint 
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David's ;  too  bappy  now  for  scribbling ;  no  sails  on  tbcir  way  out.  I 
would  give  a  trifle  to  see  a  ship  now,  a  real  ship,  coming  straight  from 
the  coast  of  England  a  trifle : — ^I  would  give  more.  I  am  weary  of 
waiting.     Sunset. 

1th, — Land^  land !  St.  David's  Head  in  sight ;  first  land.  I  should 
feel  now>  1  suppose,  very  much  as  Christopher  Columbus  did,  when  he 
saw  the  shores  of  America  for  the  first  time ;  or,  as  Washington* 
Irving  did,  when  he  saw  the  shores  of  Europe  for  the  first  time ;  I 
should,  I  know — it  is  my  duty — it  will  be  expected  of  me ;  but  I  shall 
not ;  and  why  ?  Partly  because  I  mean  to  speak  the  truth,  and  partly 
because  I  do  not  hope  to  equal  such  men.  Ah !  a  sail,  a  sail !  a  ship" 
among  the  clouds !  Beautiful  sky ;  sunrise ;  a  real  North  American- 
sky. 

%th, — Squally  ;  no  pilot ;  we  lie  to ;  great  anxiety  aboard  for  one  a 
great  way  oflf,  astern..  Trouble;  we  go  close  by  a  fine  ship,  wrecked 
a  night  or  two  before,  with  a  cargo  said  to  be  worth  60,000/.;  only  one 
man  escaped,  and  he  by  being  on  the  jib-'boom  when  she  struck ;  water 
grows  dark  afar  off;  approach  of  a  breeze.  Windmills ;  never  saw  one 
before,  never  but  one,  I  should  sav,  and  that  was  when  I  was  a  mere 
child ;  in  America  they  are  never  seen.  Pilot  aboard ;  breeze  springs 
up  ;  a  fresh  breeze,  and  away  we  go.  A  Welch  castle  appears.  I  do 
not  know  that  I  ever  felt  a  stronger  curiosity  than  I  did  to  get  a  peep 
at  a  black  pile  of  masonry  which  I  heard  was  a  Welch  castle,  though^ 
to  speak  true,  it  appeared  much  too  comfortable,  and  much  too  strong 
for  me,  hankering  as  I  was  after  the  picturesque.  At  the  time,  as  I 
had  never  seen  a  castle  before,  except  on  paper,  I  was  willing  to  put 
Tip  with  this.  Now  I  should  smile  at  any  body  capable  of  regarding 
such  a  paltry  affair  as  I  did  then.  Castle ! — why  you  might  have 
rammed  it,  spires,  turrets,  and  all,  into  a  bye  corner  of  the  castles  that 
I  have  marched  over  since.  But  where  was  the  perpetual  deep  verdure 
that  Irving  had  given  such  a  picture  of  ?  I  expected  to  find  every 
foot  of  land  rich  with  a  depth  of  richness  unlike  any  thing  that  I  had 
ever  seen.  But  no,  there  was  a  bleak,  barren  tenitory  before  me — 
sand — earth  bearing  no  trees,  and  little  or  no  shrubbery ;  nothing  but 
a  meagre,  yellowish,  green  grass,  (very  like  that  which  is  found  in 
America,  at  the  south,  where  the  snow  does  not  lie,)  with  what  I  dare 
say  Irving  would  call  bedge-rows,  a  hedge  of  hawthorn.  Whew !  they 
are  little  better  than  a  straggling  heap  of  brush  fence.  Ay,  ay,  but 
que  re  to  the  time  of  the  year  ?  Janufiry  now — did  Irving  come  ashore 
in  January  ? — I  forget.  I  only  know  that  he  went  ashore  at  Liver- 
pool, and  that  after  reading  him,  I  was  prepared  to  find  the  whole  of 
this  country  like  a  wet  green  sponge,  cut  up  into  squares,  and  separated 
by  hedge-rows,  for  ever  in  flower.  He  had  been  to  sea  a  good  while, 
may  be  ;  your  sea  is  a  prodigious  improver  of  some  things — fruit,  fresh 
meat,  landscapes,  women,  &c.  &c.  A  cloud  of  smoke  appears ;  every 
eye  was  turned  that  way.  "  There,  that  is  Liverpool,"  said  the  cap- 
tain. I  could  have  kicked  up  my  heels  for  joy ;  every  thing  went  right 
for  approaching  the  shore ;  a  fine  day ;  a  fine  breeze,  and  a  beautiful 
time  of  day  to  see  every  thing.     I  was  very  happy,  very,  very  happy. 

Custom-House  oflScer  comes  aboard  with  an  air  of  authority,  saying, 
«  Where  you  from  ?" — '^  Any  body  lost  by  sickness  or  death  on  the 
passage?"  Very  civil  though;  and,  as  ive  say  in  our  country,  a  very 
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respectable  sort  of  a  man.    "  Pray/*  said  I, "  what  is  the  population 
of  Liverpool  V* — "  The  pop— popu — ^the  population  V  said  he,  with  a 
grave    look. — ^**Ye8,   the   number  of    the  people." — ^^'Oh,  oh,"   he 
replied,  "  why  that's  rather  a  hard  sayin' — sometimes  more,  an'  some- 
times less;  difference  of  a  thousan'  a-day  sometimes — about  200,000 
jest  now,  I  should  spose."     I  had  nothing  more  to  say ;  but  before  I 
throw  aside  my  pen,  (for  a  while,)  I  must  mention  a  thing  which  struck 
me  with  great  force.     One  of  my  friends,  an  Englishman,  had  told  me 
but  a  day  or  two  before  I  embarked  for  England,  how  he  had  been 
treated  on  his  first  arrival  in  America  some  years  before.     He  spoke 
with  much  bitterness  of  a  particular  thing  which  occurred  in  New 
York.     The  ship  was  going  slowly  up  to  the  wharf,  he  said ;  all  the 
passengers  were  out   on   deck,  of  course ;    a  boat  came  alongside, 
offering  to  take  them  ashore,  which  was  hardly  a  gun-shot  off.    Nobody 
chose  to  go;    the  boatman  beset  my  friend,  who,  having  heard  of 
Yankee  tricks,  demanded  his  charge.     **  Nothing  at  all,"  said  the 
boatman.      So  my  friend, -turning  to  a  passenger  who  stood  near, 
invited  him  to  go  ashore  in  the  boat  with  him.     They -went  ashore, 
and  my  friend,  wishing  to  do  a  very  liberal  thing,  put  his  hand  in  his 
pocket  and  offered  the  fellow  half-a-crown.     It  was  put  aside  with  a 
sneer.     "Well,  then,  how  much  is  it?" — ^'^  Why,  a  dollar  apiece,"  (a 
dollar,  I  think  he  said,  it  might  be  more.)    "  A  dollar  a  piece  !"  quoth 
my  friend,  returning  the  half-crown  to  his  pocket ;  "  a  dollar  a  piece ! 
you  are  a  knave — I  shall  give  you  nothing — ^my  name  is  so  and  so — I 
am  an  Englishman — ^I  shall  be  on  board  that  ship  to-merrow  at  such 
and  such  an  hour ;  and  if  you  have  any  thing  to  say  to  me,  I  will  see 
you  there.  He  was  on  board  of  the  ship  at  the  time,  but  he  saw  no  more 
of  the  Yankee  cheat,  he  said.    Now  that  single  piece  of  roguery  had  an 
effect  upon  the  youthful  temper  of  my  friend,  on  his  first  arrival  in 
America,  which,  perhaps,  no  time  will  ever  wear  away. 

Now  for  my*stOiy.  While  we  were  going  up  to  Liverpool,  two 
boats  came  alongside,  each  with  several  men  abojyd,  who  kept 
urging  the  passengers  to  go  ashore.  Our  captain  said  no,  and  put  us 
on  our  guard ;  saying  that  he  should  go  ashore  himself  before  we 
entered  the  dock.  But  the  boatmen  persevered,  and  by  and  by,  (at 
half-past  three,  P.M.  after  a  passage  of  twenty-three  days,)  merely 
to  get  rid  of  their  importunity,  I  took  a  young  Englishman  with  me; 
(my  fellow  cabin  passenger,)  and  went  ashore,  when  we  were  about 
fifty  yards  from  the  dock.  We  were  rowed  up  a  little  way,  a  fifth  of 
a  mile  perhaps  in  alL  There  were  four  men  aboard  the  boat.  I  was 
going  to  reward  them  liberally,  and  asked  the  charge.  "  One  dollar 
for  each,"  they  said ;  four  dollars  therefore !  I  gave  the  ringleader  a 
crown ;  recollecting,  as  I  did,  the  story  of  the  Englishman,  which  I 
had  Tiever  thought  of  before,  and  never  should  have  thought  of  again, 
I  dare  say,  but  for  the  remarkable  coincidence  between  his  reception  in 
my  country,  and  my  reception  in  his  country.  In  my  next,  I  shall  be  at 
home,  I  hope.  N. 
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THE  THREE  MAGAZINES. 

A  FOREIGN  article  on  English  literature  t^irowB  un  absolutely  into 
despair.'  Can  we  who  write  about  their  literature  hope  to  be  less 
absurd,  better  informed,  fall  into  less  ridiculous  mistakes,  or  reason 
more  to  the  point  tlian  foreigners  do,  when  we  engage  in  subjects  of  dis- 
cussion, which  we  have  in  general  no  more  means  of  knowing  accurately 
tha^  tliey  have  ?  Why  should  we  be  better  acquainted  with  France, 
French  literature,  and  French  manners,  th|i.n  Frenchmen  with  ours  ?  And 
yet  can  it  be  true  that  the  papers  on  their  literature,  which  are  daily  put 
forth  in  the  ablest  journals  of  this  country,  strike  intelligent  Frenchmen 
in  the  same  manner  as  their's  do  intelligent  Englishmen,  that  is  to  say- 
as  compounds  of  pretension,  ignorance,  and  niaiserie.  The  idea  is 
dreadful.  There  is,  however,  some  hope— and  for  good  reasons.  Gene- 
rally speaking,  French  is  much  more  cultivated  in  England  than  English 
is  in  France — ^their  best  authors  are  naturalized  here  in  their  native 
tongue,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  to  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
our's  in  France.  Moreover,  we  are  a  wandering  and  a  visiting  people ; 
and  five  hundred  Englishmen  spend  a  portion  of  their  time  and  money  in 
Paris  to  one  Frenchman  in  England.  We  have  in  this  metropolis  three 
or  four  establishments  of  the  first  consequence,  solely  maintained  by 
the  importation  of  foreign,  and  chiefly  French  books.  We  know  not  oi 
one  similar  establishment  in  Paris,  for  this  cannot  be  said  of  Galignani's 
shop.  We  have  likewise  a  smaU>  but  well-supported,  and  apparently 
much-CDJoyed,  French  theatre  in  London;  while  in  Paris,  when  an 
attempt  was  made  to  perfoim  a  few  English  pieces  by  a  company  of 
English  actors,  Miss  Penley  was  pelted  with  penny-pieces,  and 
the  rest  of  the  company  driven  from  the  stage  with  every  expression 
of  horror  and  disgust.  These  and  like  considerations  put  us  in  heart, 
and  we  shall  still  continue  to  read  and  write  articles  of  English  manu- 
facture, on  French  literary  produce,  without  producing  such  formal 
nonsense  as  the  passage  we  are  about  to  quote  from  the  last  number  of 
the  Revue  Bncyclop^dique  ;  a  periodical,  be  it  observed,  which  pays 
particular  attention  to  foreign,  and  especially  English  literature,  and 
one  which  is  upon  the  whole  better  informed  on  the  subject  than 
perhaps  any  other  production  of  their  periodical  press.*  We  quote 
this  piece  of  criticism,  however,  as  much  for  the  purpose  of  exposing 


cause  the  name  of  one  of  ourrespectable  publishers  is  Hunt,  to  conclude  that  Messrs.  Leigh 
Hunt,  Hazlitt,  &c.  &c.  were  its  principal  contributors.  These  very  able  writers  are  at  the 
same  time  writers  in  so  marked  a  style,  that  no  man,  who  is  entitled  to  say  one  word  about 
"  Cockneyism"  can  take  up  the  "  London"  without  perceiving  that  they  do  not  write 
one  word  in  it,  or  lay  down  the  New  Monthly  without  perceiving  the  traces  of  their  pen 
in  almost  every  page.  We  do  not  say  this  invidiously,  for  we  firmly  believe  that 
English  literature  has  not  for  a  long  time  boasted  of  men  of  greater  literary  talents  ; 
whether  they  have  been  well  bestowed  is  another  question,  and  all  must  confess  that 
there  are  peculiarities  and  defects  justly  attributable  to  these  co-operators  of  Mr. 
Campbell,  the  reputation  of  which  they  who  derive  no  benefit  from  their  labours  may 
naturally  enough  not  like  to  share. 
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the  al>8iiril  formality  and  love  of  methodizing  which  distinguishes 
French  critics^  as  for  the  profound  ignorance  it  displays  of  the  subject 
under  review. 

EXTRACTED  FRO&t  THE  REVUE  SNCYCLOPEDIQVB  FOR  MARCH,  1826. 

The  New  Monthly  Magazine,  Sfc,  No.  LXII.   London,  February, 

1826.     Colburn. 
The  London  Magazine,  fyc.  New  Series ^  No,  XIII,      London, 

February,  1826.     Hunt  and  Clarke. 
Blackwood*s  Magazine,  Sfc,  No.  CF'III,  '   London,  January, 

1826.     Cadell, 

When,  after  an  analysis  of  the  periodicals  devoted  to  the  arts  and 
sciences^  we  turn  to  those  which  treat  of  literature,  we  find  those 
political  shades,  those  party  distinctions,  and  that  partial  and  unjust 
criticism,  which  disappeared  when  a  theorem  or  a  useful  discovery  was 
to  be  announced.  England,  like  France,  presents  in  m^ny  instances 
the  afflicting  spectacle  of  journals  without  principle,  and  editors 
servilely  devoted  to  the  interest  of  a  party,  a  caste,  or  even  a  profession. 
Barely,  says  the  London  Magazine,  do. the  journals  agree  in  their 
criticisms ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  state  of  the  temperature, 
and  the  height  of  the  tide  at  London  Bridge,  every  periodical  publica- 
tion, whether  daily,  weekly,  monthly,  or  quarterly,  praises  or  blames, 
approves  or  condemns,  according  as  the  author  under  review  acts, 
speaks,  or  writes  in  conformity  with  its  spirit,  its  party,  its  opinion,  its 
school,  or  its  coterie. 

In  our  article  on  the  quarterly  journals,  we  have  already  noticed  the 
three  organs  of  the  Whig,  Tory,  and  Badical  parties  ;  farther  on -we 
find  the  same  distinction  among  the  weekly  papers,  and  here  they 
appear  again  in  the  three  Magazines,  whose  titles  stand  at  the  bead  of 
this  article. 

Edited  by  Thomas  Campbell,  enriched  with  the  beautiful  poems  of 
Mrs.  Hemans  and  Miss  Landon,  the  eloquent  and  instructive  prose  of 
Lady  Morgan,  of  Count  Pecchio,  (one  of  the  correspondents  of  the 
Bevue  Encyclop6dique,)  of  the  traveller,  B.  Wilson — ^the  New  Monthly 
Magazine  is  one  of  the  best  written  and  most  agreeable  journals  of 
England.  Its  rival  is  the  London  Magazine,  which,  though  weaker  in 
its  poetical  department,  equals  it  in  prose,  and  surpasses  it  in  literary 
criticism.  The  competitor,  and  indeed  the  antagonist  of  both,  is 
Blackwood's  Magazinie,  which,  by  the  tuLppy  choice  of  its  subjects,  and 
the  interest  of  its  anecdotes,  makes  us  endure  the  inflation  of  its  style, 
the  grossness  of  Its  attacks,  and  the  violence  of  its  doctrines.  Neither 
of  these  three  collections  has  any  .fixed  plan ;  prose  and  verse,  amusing 
anecdotes  and  learned  dissertations,  are  intermixed  and  confounded 
without  order  or  method.  Thus,  in  the  London  Magazine  for  this 
month,  we  find,  under  one  common  title,  a  description  of  the  Boute 
from  New  York  to  Beal  del  Monte  ;  an  article  on  the  Italian  Opera 
oi  London  ;  two  excellent  analyses  of  new  works  ;  an  article  on  music ; 
an  interejsting  account  of  the  siege  of  the  Citadel  of  Athens  in  the 
years  1821,  1822 ;  a  critical  sketch  of  the  literary  and  scientific 
productions  of  the  month ;  a  defence  of  Lord  Byron's  works,  against  an 
attack  made  upon  them  by  an  American  Beviewer  ;  an  article  of  great 
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merit  on  the  new  London  University ;  two  other  analyses  of  works ; 
advice  to  the  purchasers  of  books  ;  lastly,  anecdotes,  bon  mots,  com- 
mercial details,  &c.  &c. 

In  Blackwood's  Magazine  we  find  the  same  order,  or  rather  the 
same  disorder ;  and  the  last  number,  by  the  side  of  a  long  preface, 
filled  with  personalities,  contains  three  chapters  under  the  title  of  the 
Village  Curate ;  full  of  philosophy  and  reason.  Lastly,  the  New 
Monthly,  which  we  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  praise,  is  scarcely 
superior  in  method  or  classification.  Its  former  part  often  contains 
excellent  articles,  and  its  historical,  political,  and  scientific  register, 
which  frequently  borrows  from  our  miscellany,  also  furnishes 
interesting  intelligence.  Its  number  for  February  is  not  the  best  we 
have  seen.  Mr.  Campbell  has  not  enriched  it  with  any  of  his  elegant 
compositions,  and  the  verses  which  Mrs.  Hcmans  and  Miss  Landon 
have  contributed,  appear  to  us  inferior  to  most  of  the  poems  with  which 
those  island  muses  are  accustomed  to  delight  their  numerous  admirers. 
Among  the  eleven  prose  articles  in  the  New  Monthly  Magazine,  only 
three  or  four  deserve  notice ;  these  are — a  sketch  of  the  Irish  bar ;  an 
article  on  the  use  of  the  marvellous  in  poetry;  and  above  all,  a  portrait 
of  Parisian  society  at  the  commencement  of  this  year.  Not  three 
years  ago,  when  a  citizen  of  la  ville  de  fum^e,  de  bruit,  et  de  boue — 
I  saw  the  capital  (Paris)  celebrate  the  talents  of  Dufr^noy, 
Valmorc,  Babois,  and  Gay ;  the  lovers  of  military  glory  applaud  the 
bard  of  Waterloo ;  ultramontanism,  still  in  its  infancy,  timid  as  a 
dove,  conceal  the  hideous  head  of  Loyola  under  the  humble  hood  of 
the  missionary ;  and  plebeian  glories  people  the  salons  of  the  Chauss6e 
d'Antiii.  What  changes  have  taken  place  !  If  we  are  to  believe  the 
correspondent  of  the  New  Monthly  Magazine,  the  salons  of  industry  and 
commerce  are  in  danccer  of  being  eclipsed  by  the  nobility ;  our  plebeian 
muses  are  almost  surpassed  in  reputation,  if  not  in  talent,  by  the  high 
and  puissant  ladies  of  Duras,  of  Poix,  of  Vintimille,  of  Simjane,  of  Dino, 
of  Castellane ;  Bonapartism,  which  three  years  ago  infected  France,  no 
longer  exists ;  while  Jesuitism,  which  was  then  concealed  at  St.  Acheul,. 
now  holds  its  court  at  Montrouge,  under  the  very  walls  of  Paris.  The 
London  Magazine  had  informed  the  inhabitants  of  that  metropolis,  of 
the  success  of  the  young  imitators  of  M.  F61ix  Bodin.  It  had  made 
known  on  the  other  side  of  the  channel,  the  names  of  Carrion-Nisas, 
Carrel,  Coquerel,  Dubochet,  Lami,  Loeve-Veimers,  Rabbe,  Scheffer,  8cc. 
The  New  Monthly  announces  that  Moli^re  has  recently  been  justly 
appreciated  by  M.  Taschereau ;  that  the  plays  of  Clara  Gazul  promise 
a  new  triumph  to  the  French  stage ;  that  M.  Mignet,  whose  history  of 
the  French  Revolution,  translated  into  English,  has  been  praised  as  it 
deserves  in  the  Quarterly  Metropolitan  Magazine,  is  employed  about 
a  history  of  Henry  IV. ;  and  that  M.  de  Pradt,  with  his  usual  boldness 
and  strength,  has  attacked  the  Jesuits,  who,  although  supported  and 
victorious  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  are  despised  and  repulsed  in 
all  the  rest  of  France. 

The  first  of  these  three  journals  is  Whig ;  the  second  Radical ;  the 
third  Tory.  All  these  enjoy  a  great  reputation  in  England ;  they  are 
at  the  head  of  the  monthly  publications,  and  they  must  preserve  this 
high  rank  so  long  as  the  New  Monthly  is  under  the  successful  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  Campbell;    so  long  as  such  articles  as  the  Memorabilia 
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of  Dr.  Parr,  the  Journal  of  a  Detenu,  the  rathfer  aeveU  hut  interestiny 
letters  of  Grimm's  Grandson  on  French  politics  and  literature  find  a 
place  in  the  London  Magazine ;  and  lastly,  so  long  as  Blackwood  has 
the  talent  to  cause  his  unmeasured  attacks  to  be  passed  over  and 
forgotten  by  means  of  the  amusing  articles  he  has  published  under  the 
title  of  the  Subaltern,  the  Country  Curate,  &c.  or  of  observations  like 
those  furnished  by  Mr.  ^Neal,  on  the  manners  and  literature  of  North 
America. 


.  Here,  because  the  critic  can  divide,  as  he  imagines,  the  parties  of 
England  into  three,  and  -because  also  there  are  three  principal 
Magazines,  it  follows  that  they  must  respectively  coincide.  Now, 
Blackwood  is  Tory — Campbell  is  Whig — ergo,  The-London  is  Radical. 
Q.  E.  D.  No  reasoning  can  be  clearer.  This,  at  least,  is  the  only 
claim  we  are  conscious  of,  to  the  honourable  appellation  of  Radical. 
We  have  professed  ourselves  again  and  again  of  no  party,  and  if  it  had 
not  been  for  this  unlucky  coincidence,  we  believe  the  French  critic 
would  have  given  us  credit  for  strict  impartiality.  This  unhappy 
love  of  an'angement  besets  all  French  writers.  Every  article  in  a 
French  newspaper  is  ramified  into  as  many  divisions  as  a  well-built 
sermon ;  and  though  the  writer  may  have  nothing  to  say,  he  always 
says  it  logically,  and  secundum  artem.  They  will  erect  the  scaffolding, 
though  the  materials  for  building  are  unfortunately  wanting.  Thus, 
a^aln,  the  contents  of  a  magazine  may  be  divided  into  three — the 
poetry ;  the  prose ;  the  criticism ;  and  in  these  qualities  two  works  may, 
relatively  to  one  another,  be  inferior,  equal,  or  superior.  Apply,  there- 
fore, the  principle ;  and,  as  has  been  seen,  the  London  is  inferior  in 
poeti-y  to  the  New  Monthly — is  its  equal  in  prose — its  superior  in  criti- 
cism. This  same  French  love  of  order  and  method  excites  the  remark  of 
the  critic  on  the  want  of  arrangement  in  English  magazines.  He  is 
thrown  into  a  sort  of  consternation  at  finding  an  article  on  the  Opera, 
elbowing  the  Journal  of  a  Traveller.  To  please  a  Frenchman,  who, 
with  all  his  liveliness,  is  the  most  regular  and  punctual  man  in  Europe, 
we  must  classify  sciences  morales  et  politiques — then,  sciences 
physiques,  and  so  on  all  in  apple-pie  order. 

The  acuteness  of  their  distinctions  in  regard  to  party  and  subjects  are 
curiously  contrasted  with  the  obtuseness  with  which  the  character  of  the 
three  journals  is  described.  It  is  amusing  enough  to  hear  that  Black- 
wood is  endured  in  spite  of  the  grossness  of  its  attacks,  and  the  violence 
of  its  doctrines ;  and  that  too  for  the  sake  of  its  happy  choice  of  subjects, 
and  the  interest  of  its  amusing  anecdotes.  Every  one  that  knows  any 
thing  about  these  matters,  knows  that  it  is  to  the  talent  mixed  up  with 
this  very  grossness  and  violence  that  Blackwood  owes  the  whole  of  its 
reputation ;  that  when  these  articles  are  looked  over,  the  soul  is  sup- 
posed to  be  sucked,  and  the  rest  thrown  by  as  a  mere  caput  mortuum. 
These  said  gross  and  violent  articles  were  distinguished  by  a  profusion 
of  animal  spirits,  a  drunken  buoyancy  of  ideas,  and  a  kind  of  jovial 
good-humour  and  self-enjoyment,  characteristic  of  men  of  considerable 
powers.  .  These,  and  many  other  qualities,  such  as  treating  great  and 
respected  names  with  the  familiarity  aiid  licence  of  a  tavern,  gave  a 
novelty  and  piquancy  to  these  sketches,  which  made  them  very  pleasant 
to  read ;  but,  as  for  all  the  rest,  the  grave  part  of  Blackwood,  such 
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as  the  Conntry  Curate,  &c.,  more  genitine  Balaam  (to  use  a  term  of 
their  owb)  never  lighted  an  editor's  fire :  stuff— dull  and  irredeemable — 
andy  we  would  stake  our  existence,  pished  and  pshawed  at  as  much 
by  these  very  writers  themselves,  as  by  the  more  intelligent  part  of  the 
public.  The  <^  judiciousness*'  for  which  the  sapient  critic  gives  the 
Magazine  credit,  will,  doubtless,  much  amuse  Mr.  Blackwood,  who 
well  knows  that  4;o' ballast  the  lighter  materials  of  certain  other 
friends,  he  packs  and  rams  down  into  his  work  all  that  comes  to  hand, 
and  is  often  **  sairly"  perplexed  as  the  month  advances,  and  copy  still 
"  looks  down."  The  critic  of  the  Review  scarcely  shows  more  dis- 
crimination when  speaking  of  the  New  Monthly,  than  of  Blaekwood. 
Dullness  is  here,  however,  we  grant,  more  excuseable.  Blackwood 
really  bears  striking  marks,  and  he  who  runs  may  read ;  but  the 
New  Monthly  is  softened  down  to  such  genteel  inanity—such  a 
tame,  unoffending,  dove*coloured  meekness  overspreads  its  gentle 
leaves,  that  we  are  not  surprised  that  a  foreigner,  for  lack  of  some- 
thing to  say,  should  betake  himself  to  the  <<  edited  by  T.  Campbell,'' 
{nominis  umhra^  or  to  '<  the  eloquent  and  instructive  prose  of  Lady 
Morgan,  or  Count  Peccbio,  (one  of  the  contributors  to  the  Revue 
EncpclopSdique.y 

If  we  were  to  set  any  store  by  the  approbation  of  this  critic,  we 
ought  to  be  well  satisfied  with  the  share  of  praise  which  he  bestows 
Qu  us.'  It  is  true  that  the  two  muses  of  great  Britain,  who,  it  seems, 
are  Mrs.  Hemans  and  Miss  Landon,  do  not  contribute  to  our  pages, 
and  consequently  we  are  inferior  in  poetry;  but  then  we  are  equal  in 
prose,  and  superior  in  criticism,  which  is  something.  But,  in  speaking 
of  ourselves,  we  are  overtaken  with  a  violent  fit  of  modesty,  and  for 
this  and  sundry  other  cogent  reasons,  we  shall  put  an  end  to  this 
extract  cum  notis — ^we  have  given  a  fair  warning  to  the  French  critics, 
not  to  criticise  works  of  which  they  know  nothing. 


EXECUTION  OF  MR,  BERNEY.  AT  NORWICH,  IN  1684. 

[The  following  extract  from  an  old  family  manuscript,  formed  the 
ground-work  of  one  of  the  tales  of  a  popular  novelist.  This 
circumstance,  combined  with  the  curious  and  romantic  nature  of 
the  facts,  the  naYvet^  of  the  style,  and  the  insight  afforded  by 
one  passage,  into  the  way  in  which  justice  was  administered  or 
believed  to  be  administered,  under  the  Stuart  kings,  has  induced 
us  to  give  it  a  place.] 

THB  ROYAL  COMMON-WEALTH'S  MAN'S  PICTURB, 

EBPaBBBMTBD  AMD  8BT  POBTH  IK  THB  MFB  AMD  DBATB  OF  THB  BOKOnEABLB  JOHN  HALL, 
ESftUlBB,  LIBUTBNANT-COLONBL  OF  THB  MILITIA  OF  THB  CITT  OF  NOSWICH,  AND  ONB  OF 
HIS  MAJBSTY's  JUSTICKS  OF  THE  PBACE  FOB  THB  COUNTY  OF  NORFOLK  AND  CITY  OF  NOBWICH. 
BB  WAS,  AS  ALSO  WAS  SAID  OF  BBNAZAH,  "A  MIGHTY  MAN  AMONG  THB  THIRTY,"  SO  WAS  HB 
THB  FIB9T  AMONG  THB  TWBNTV-SIX,  THB  BLDBST  ALDBBMAN  VPON  THB  BBNCH,  WHO  HAD 
tBBVBD  1WICB  IN  THB  OFFICB  OF  MAYOR  IN  TRIB  AMCIBNT  CITY-OF  NORWICH. 

In  that  ever  memorable  year,  1684,  (the  year  of  Mr.  John  Hall's 
mayoralty,)  that  unhappy  young  gentleman,  Mr.  Thomas  ^erney,  the 
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son  of  Sir  Tbomas  Bemey,  of  this  city  of  Noirwieh,  was  wrongfully 
executed  in  the  Town-close,  for  kUliBg"  (as  was  then  laid  to  his  charged 
aaother  sprightly  young  gentleiBan  whose  surname  was  Bennefiela. 
Tilts  unlucky  accideut  happened  in  the  very  time  in  which  the  judge 
came  his  Norfolk  circxut  for  this  city  and  county,  even  hut  a  day  or 
two  hefore  the  Assizes  were  at  an  end.  The  story,  aceording  to  the 
best  information,  was  as  thus  :-*- 

This  young  gentleman^  Mr.  Bemey,  Mr.  Bennefield,  and  one  M.  de 

Havers,  a  French  dancing-master,  were  at  a  tavern  in  St.  Andrew's 

parish  late  in  the  evening,  (it  heing,  when  the  murder  was  committed, 

about  midnight.)     These  two  gentlemen  having  their  heads  inflamed 

with  wine,  a  quarrel  Chanced  to  arise  between  Mr.  Benuefield  and 

M.  de  Havers.     This  cursed  wicked  villain,  seeing  that  this  young 

gentleman,  Mr.  Bemey,  was  intoxicated,  and  had  not  any  sense  in  him 

to  discern  so  cunning  a  contrivance  against  his  life,  took  an  oppor-< 

tiinity  to  draw  his  sword  out  of  his  scabbard,  and  with  it  committed 

this  horrible  murder,  and  did  put  the  sword  all  bloody  as  it  was  into 

the  scabbard  again.     This,  wretch,  when  he  did  commit  the  murder, 

that  the  cry  of  this  young  gentleman,  Mr.  Bennefield,  might  not  be 

heard,  did,  till  he  was  dead,  cry  aloud — Oysters  I  oysters  I  oysters  !  so 

83  that  it  was  heard  of  many  persons  who  dwelled  nigh  unto  the 

said,  tavern.   However,  this  innocent  young  gentleman  went  home  to  his 

house,  not  dreaming  in  the  least  of  his  sword  being  bloody,  and  being, 

as  I  told  you,  heated  with  wine,  he  went  to  bed,  and  laid  his  sword 

by  his  bed-side,  not'  knowing  anything  in  the  least  of  this  barbarous 

murder.     It  did  not,,  however,  lie  long  undiscovered,  for  on  that  very 

morning,  whilst  this  gentleman  was  abed  and  asleep,  little  dreaming 

of  any  such  matter,  there  comes  up  a  messenger,  or  an .  officer  of 

justice,  with  a  warrant  to  apprehend  him  for  the  murder  of  his  late 

frieud  and  companion,  Mr.  Bennefield ;  wherefore  he  must  arise,  and 

yield  his  body  a  prisoner  to  him  for  it.     I  need  make  no  doubt  but 

that  this  gentleman  was  in  a  very  great  surprise  to  hear  such  a 

message  as  this  related  to  him  concerning  the  death  of  his  dearly 

beloved  friend  and  companion,  and  that  in  such  a  barbarous  manner ; 

but,  however,  the  thing  to  the  eye  of  man  seemed  very  plain,  tliough 

it  was  not  so  to  the  eye  of  God,  who  saw  and  did  afterwards  punish 

the  wicked  wretch,  who  betrayed  the  life  of  his  Mend,  and  caused 

him  to  be  wrongfully  executed. 

The  just  judgment  of  God  did  follow  afterwards ;  for  De  Havers 
fled  over  into  his  native  country  of  France,  where,  being  driven 
to  extreme  want  and  poverty,  so  that  he  had  not  necessary  food 
to  preserve  him  alive,  he  died  a  miserable  object ;  yet,  before  he  did 
depart  this  life,  his  conscience  did  so  prick  and  torment  him,  that  he 
aicknowledged  that  he  did  do  the  murder,  and  that  with  Mr.  Berney's 
sword ;  for  he  said  that  gentleman  was  wrongfully  executed.  But  it 
was  then  too  late  to  call  his  precious  life  back  again.  And  so  he 
ended  his  wicked  life  with  a  miserable  death. 

But  to  return  back  again.  The  messenger  that  was  sent  to  appre- 
hend this  young  gentleman,  espied  the  sword  by  his  bed-side,  and  taking 
it  up,  he  drew  it,  and  it  was  then  all  besmeared  with  blood,  which  he 
then  thought  was  a  sure  sign  and  evidence  that  this  gentleman  was 
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the  author  of  this  cursed  deed,  and  so  accordingly  he  was  appre- 
hended as  a  murderer ;  and  the  next  day,  being  the  last  day  before 
,  the  Assizes  ended,  he  was  then  and  for  thishloody  fact  there  arraigned 
in  the  Newe  Hall,  in  St.  Andrew's  parish,  before  the  then  present 
judge,  when  he  pleaded  not  guilty,  and  accordingly  did  put  himself  upon 
tryal,  and  so  to  stand  at  the  mercy  of  the  jury,  judge,  and  king.  There 
was  no  witness  to  prove  that  he  did  it ;  but,  however,  they  thought  that 
the  bloody 'sword  was  witness  and  evidence  enough,  and  accordingly 
they  brought  him  in  guiky,  though  the  unhappy  young  gentleman  was 
afterwards  proved  to  be  as  innocent  as  the  child  that  was  then  to  be 
bom ;  but  the  assizes  being  just  at  an  end,  and  the  high  sheriff,  with  the 
rest  of  the  deceased's  friends,  thirsting  after  the  blood  of  the  supposed 
murderer,  they  did  make  such  a  great  pleading  against  his  being 
acquitted,  that  they  did  persuade  the  judge  to  pass  sentence  of  death 
upon  him,  which  he  accordingly  did. 

The  news  of  his  being  condemued  to  die  filled  the  whole  city  and 
county  with  sorrow,  to  think  that  so  hopeful  a  young  gentleman 
should  be  cut  off  in  the  prime  of  his  years,  and  that  by  such  a  miserable 
death ;  but,  however,  to  show  their  esteem  and  value  for  him,  so  as 
that  it  might  be  any-ways  serviceable  towards  the  lengthening  out  of 
his  days,  they  did  present  many  humble  petitions  to  the  king's 
majesty ;  but  all  was  to  no  effect,  for  on  the  other  side  petitions  being 
presented  by  the  friends  of  the  deceased,  and  the  family  of  the 
Bennefields  being  of  their  prince's  party,  King  Charles  II.  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  the  one  side,  and  fulfilled  the  request  of  the  other  side,  and 
so,  according  to  their  desire,  a  death  warrant  was  speedily  sent  down  to 
Norwich  for  the  execution  of  this  gentleman,  which  was  accordingly 
performed. 

When  the  appointed  day  came  he  was  conveyed  from  the  city  prison 
to  the  fatal  tree  in  a  mourning  coach,  being  attended  by  two  ministers, 
which  did  ride  along  with  him  in  the  coach,  he  being  in  the  middle  of 
them  ;  he  was  arrayed  in  mourning  cloaths,  white  gloves,  and  had  a 
book  in  his  hand  ;  in  this  manner  they  passed  along  the  streets,  which 
were  lined  with  an  infinite  number  of  spectators  to  behold  so  dismal  a 
sight ;  and  all  the  way  as  they  went  to  the  place'  of  execution,  nay, 
even  till  the  breath  was  out  of  his  body,  did  Saint  Peter's  of  M ancroft, 
and  Saint  Stephen's  bells  mournfully  toll,  without  any  manner  of 
ceasing ;  and  I  have  also  been  credibly  informed  by  them  who  were 
eye-witnesses,  that  no  sooner  was  he  turned  off  the  ladder,  but  the 
people  there  assembled  gave  such  a  dismal  shriek  that  they  thought 
that  the  ground  did  seem  as  if  it  would  have  parted  asunder.  And 
thus  ended  the  days  of  this  unhappy  young  gentleman  ;  unhappy  as 
they  thought,  because  he  did  such  a  murder  commit ;  but  I  need  make 
no  great  doubt  but  that  he  is  happy,  because  he  was  afterwards  found 
to  be  clearly  innocent  of  the  blood  of  that  unhappy  young  gentleman, 
Mr.  Bennefield. 
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SHERIDANIANA.* 

This  professes  to  be  a  complete  collection  of  the  good  things  of 
Sheridan,  but  it  is  in  fact  made  up  for  the  most  part  of  stories  from 
Moore  and  Watkins's  lives,  and  a  very  few  very  hacknied  jokes,  and 
a  very  few  very  inaccurate  and  questionable  anecdotes.  There  are  so 
many  pleasant  and  unpublished  anecdotes  circulating  even  now  in 
society  about  Sheridan,  that  we  are  really  surprised  that  the  editor  of 
this  bopk  has  never  come  in  contact  with  them ;  but  such  appears  to 
be  the  fact.  Many  excellent  jokes  are  omitted,  while  some  are  given 
to  Sheridan  which  do  not  belong  to  him ;  for  example  :— 

SHERIDAN  AND  LORD  THURLOW. 

Sheridan  was  dining  with  the  black-browed  Chancellor,  when  he  produced  some 
admirable  Constantia,  which  had  been  sent  him  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The 
wine  tickled  the  palate  of  Sheridan,  who  saw  the  bottle  emptied  with  uncommon  regret, 
and  set  his  wits  to  work  to  get  another.  The  old  Chancellor  was  not  to  be  so  easily 
induced  to  produce  his  curious  Cape  in  such  profusion,  and  foiled  all  Sheridan's  attempts 
to  get  another  glass.  Sheridan  being  piqued,  and  seeing  the  inutility  of  persecuting 
the  immoveable  pillar  of  the  law,  turned  towards  m  gentleman  sitting  farther  down, 
and  said,  "  Sir,  pass  me  up  that  decanter,  for  I  must  return  to  Madeira  since  I  cannot 
double  the  Cape." 

This  story  has  been  told  of  Foote  for  the  last  half  century. 
Again  :— 

SHERIDAN  AND  THE  BOOTS. 

A  short  time  after  his  leaving  Harrow,  he  went  down  to  Bristol  to  spend  a  few  days. 
Before  he  quitted  that  place,  he  wished  to  obtain,  on  credit,  a  new  pair  of  boots.  He 
called  on  two  different  sons  of  Crispin  ;  ordered  each  to  make  him  a  pair  of  boots,  and 
lo  bring  them  home  at  different  hours  of  the  day  he  had  fixed  for  his  departure,  telUng 
them  they  should  be  punctually  paid  on  the  delivery  of  their  goods.  On  the  appointed 
morning,  the  first  that  came  found  the  young  gentleman  in  expectation.  He  tried  on 
the  boots,  found  that  one.  of  them  pressed  upon  his  heel,  directed  the  man  to  take  it 
home,  stretch  it,  and  return  with  it  the  next  morning  j  the  man,  who  could  not  com-, 
prehend  of  what  service  a  single  boot  could  be  to  the  possessor,  obeyed.  His  brother 
Crispin  soon  followed :  the  same  fault  was  found  :  >the  same  directions  repeated  ;  and 
Shehdan  having  obtained  a  boot  from  each,  mounted  his  hack  for  tlie  metropolis, 
leaving  his  dupes  to  lament  their  folly  in  being  duped  by  a  raw  stripling. 

This  stroke  of  Scapin  was  in  the  olden  time  given  to  Pratt,  but  it  is, 
if  we  mistake  not,  to  be  found  in  the  editio  princeps  of  Joe  Miller,  and 
it  is  4)robably  almost  of  as  high  antiquity  as  the  practice  of  thieving. 
There  is  no  sort  of  doubt  that  the  wits  of  the  old  time  were  incompar- 
ably superior  to  the  wits  of  the  present  day  ;  and  it  is  equally  evident 
to  us  that  the  tradespeople  of  the  old  time  were  incompai^ably  superior 
to  the  tradespeople  of  the  present  day.  In  former  times,  a  boot-maker 
tricked  out  of  a  pair  of  boots,  a  tavern-keeper  tricked  out  of  his 
Bui'gundy,  a  wine-merchant  tricked  out  of  his  wine,  could  discriminate 
between  wit  and  swindling.  Now,  all  perception  of  this  distinction  is 
lost,  and  police  reports  are  filled  with  affairs  that  used  to  make 
anecdotes  for  jest-books,  and  all  by  reason  of  the  obtuseness  of  trades- 
people. People  talk  of  the  decline  of  humour,  and  ask  where  the  wits 
are.  We  tell  them  that  the  humour  is  felony,  and  that  the  wits  are 
transported.  What  would  have  been  the  lot  of  Sheridan  had  he  had 
to  deal  with  tradespeople,  such  as*  tradespeople  now  are  ?  We  would 
not,  as  Locket  says,  "  have  promised  him  a  single  session." 

What  would  be  thought  of  the  subjoined  cases  now-a-days   if 

♦  One  voU  8vo. 
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B****gn,  C**g***e,  orP****M***e,were  the  pafiy  ?  lutin  who  have 
a  strong  tendency  to  practical  pleasantry,  which  is  not  understood  Ijy 
reason  of  the  dullness  of  the  age.  When  was  there  ever  a  hetter  joke 
than  the  Arigna  Mine,  or  the  Equitable  Loan?  And  yet  the  world 
looked  grave  at  them  ! 

Sheridan's  Ready  Rssourceb. 

The  versatility  of  his  character  was  surprising,  and  his  resources  in  difficulties 
perhaps  unparalleled.  In  the  midst  of  his  distresses,  he  had  one  day  invited  a 
party  of  Mends  to  dine  with  him,  amongst  whom  were  a  few  noblemen  of  the  Oppo- 
sition party ;  but,  upon  examining  his  cellar,  a  terrible  deficiency  was  found.  He 
was  largely  in  debt  to  Chalier,  the  great  wine- merchant,  and  for  two  years  had  been 
unable  to  obtain  from  him  any  further  credit.  He  put  his  imagination  to  work,  and 
tried  the  following  expedient : — He  sent  for  Chalier  on  the  day  of  the  dinner  in 
question,  and  told  him,  that  luckily  he  was  just  in  cash^  and  had  desired  to  settle  his 
account.  Chalier  was  much  pleased  ;  hut  told  him,  as  he  had  it  not  about  him,  he 
would  return  home  and  bring  it  with  him.  "He  was  about  to  leave  the  room,  when,  as 
if  upon  a  sudden  recollection,  Sheridan  said,  "  Oh!  Chalier,  by  the  by,  you  must  stop 
and  dine  with  me  to-day ;  \  have  a  party  to  whom  I  will  introduce  you, — some 
leading  members  of  both  Houses."  Chalier,  who  was  fond  of  great  company,  and 
also  hoped  to  meet  Tsdth  a  recommendation,  was  obliged  to  Sheridan  for  the  offer,  and 
promised  to  be  with  him  at  the  hofir  of  dinner.  Upon  his  return  home,  he  informed 
the  clerk  of  his  cellars,  that  he  was  going  to  dine  with  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  probably 
should  not  be  home  till  it  was  late.  Sheridan  had  fixed  the  hour  of  six  to  Chalier, 
but  desired  him  to  come  before  that  time,  as  he  had  much  to  say  to  him  in  private. 
At  about  five  o'clock  Chalier  came  to  his  appointrhent ;  and  he  was  no  sooner  in  tlio 
house,  than  Sheridan  sent  off  a  servant  with  a  note  to  the  clerk,  desiring  him,  as  Mr. 
Chalier  was  favouring  him  with  his  company,  to  send  as  soon  ai  possible  three  dozen 
of  Burgundy,  two  dozen  of  claret,  and  two  dozen  of  port,  with  a  dozen  of  old  hock. 
The  clerk,  knowing  that  his  master  was  really  at  Sheridan's,  and  thinking  that  the 
order  came  with  his  concurrence,  immediately  obeyed  it.  After  dinner  every  body 
praised  the  fine  qualities  of  Sheridan's  wines,  and  all  were  desirous  of  knowing  who 
was  his  wine-merchant.  Sheridan,  turning  towards  Chalier,  said,  "  I  am  indebted 
to  my  friend  here  for  all  the  wine  you  have  tasted,  and  am  always  proud  to  recom- 
mend him."  Next  morning  Chalier  discovered  the  trick,  but  I  never  heard  whether 
he  admired  the  adroitness  of  his  customer. 

The  following  is  another  instance  of  the  same  kind :  An  innkeeper  at  Richmond 
had  some  excellent  Burgundy,  of  which  Sheridan  ordered  two  dozen,  at  8/.  a  dozen. 
The  innkeeper  sent  him  this  quantity ;  and  Sheridan  shortly  after  assured  him  he 
liked  the  wine  so  much,  that  he  would  purchase  the  remainder.  Boniface  had  no 
objection  to  sell  the  wine — but  he  insisted  upon  being  paid  for  the  first  parcel  before 
he  sent  out  a  second.  This  Sheridan  promised  to  do,  if  Boniface  would  call  on  a 
particular  day  at  his  house  in  Bruton-street.  Boniface  was  punctual ;  and  soon  as 
Sheridan  had  him  in  the  house,  he  ordered  his  carriage  and  set  off  at  full  speed  for 
Richmond.  On  his  arrival  theue,  the  wife  of  the  iniikeeper  cried  out — **  Oh  !  Mr. 
Sheridan,  how  unlucky !  my  husband  is  just  gone  to  town  in  search  of  you,  and  you 
have  missed  each  other." — •*  Oh  no,"  said  Sheridan  ;  *'  I  have  seen  your  husband, 
my  good  woman,  and  we  have  arranged  every  thing  ;  so,  you  have  only  to  get  me  the 
rest  of  the  Burgundy,  and  have  it  packed  up  immediately,  that  I  may  take  it  to  town 
with  me  ;  for  I  have  some  friends  to  dine  with  me  to-day,  and  can't  wait."  Mrs.  Boni- 
face packed  up  the  wine,  and  had  it  put  into  Sheridan's  carriage,  who  returned  to 
town  about  the  same  time  that  the  innkeeper  arrived  at  Richmond,  where  he  learned 
the  fate  at  once  of  his  bill  and  his  Burgundy. 

«  Such  were  the  jokes  of  our  Foxite  days.** 
We  have  said  that  there  are  some  inaccurate  anecdotes  in  this 
volume,  and  we  instance  the  following  as  an  example : — 

Shehidan  and  the  Play-whiter. 
Dnring  Sheridan**  management,  an  author*  had  produced  a  play  which  he  offered 
to  Covent  Garden^  saying  it  would  make  Drury  Lane   a  spUndid  desert.     His  play 
failed  \  but  soon  after,  prevailed  on  a  friend  to  present  a  new  one  to  Sheridan — **  No  ! 
no !"  exclaimed  the  latter,  "  I  can't  agree  to  connive  at  putting  his  former  threat  into 
effect."  .         • 


*  Sir  Lumley  Skeffington,  we  believe,  is  the  author  alluded  to« 
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The  author  was  not  Sir  Lumley  Slceffington,  hut  Holcroft,  and  the  story 
is  throughout  spoilt  in  the  telling.  Holcroft's  words  were : — ."  I  will  mak© 
that  pile  (alluding  to  Drury  Lane')  a  splendid  ruin  ;"  and  when  he 
aftei-wards  offered  a  play  to  Sheriaan,  Sheridan  said:  "  Come,  come, 
Holcroft,  it  wpuld  he  rather  too  had  to  make  me  the  instrument  of 
accomplishing  your  own  prediction/'  The  superiority  of  this  reading 
over  the  clumsy — ^^  I  can't  agree  to  connive  at  putting  his  former 
threat  into  effect/'  Will,  we  think,  he  confessed.  No  man  with  an 
ear  could  ever  have  prevailed  upon  himself  to  speak  such  an  un- 
iitterahle  sentence ;  and  the  point  ,is  entirely  smothered  hy  the 
awkwardness  of  the  language.  Sheridan  was  always  neat  in  his 
colloquy,  especially  when  he  had  a  good  thing  to  say. 

Observing  in  Sheridaniana  a  retort  of  Sheridan  on  Pitt  of  no  great 
merit,  we  are  the  more  surprised-  at  the  omission  of  one  of  his  retorts 
on  the  heaven-horn  minister,  which  showe.d  singular  readiness  of  allu- 
sion and  presence  of  mind  when  they  were  least  to  be  expected.  One 
night  Sheridan  came  drunk  into  the  IJotise;  Mr.  Fitt,  observing  his 
situation,  proposed  to  postpone  some  discussiou  in  which  Sheridan  was 
concerned,  in  consideration  of  the  peculiar  state  of  the  honourable 
member.  Sheridan  upon  this  fired;  and  on  the  instant  his  self- 
possession  returned,  he  rose,  and  remarked  that  in  the  history  of  that 
House,  he  believed,  but  one  instance  of  the  disgraceful  conduct  in- 
sinuated by  the  honourable  member  had  occurred.  There  was  but 
one  example  of  members  having  entered  that  House  in  a  state  of  tem- 
porary disqualification  for  its  duties,  and  that  example,  however 
discreditable  to  the  parties,  could  not  perhaps  be  deplored,  as  it  had 
given  occasion  to  a  pleasant  epigram.  The  honourable  member  on  the 
Treasury  Bench  would  correct  him,  if  he  misquoted  the  words.  Two 
gentlemen,  the  one  blind  drunk,  the  other  seeing  double,  staggered 
into  the  House,  arm  in  arm,  and  thus  communicated  their  parliamen- 
tary views  to  each  other: 

I  can't  see  the  Speaker, 

Pray  Hal,  do  you  ? 
Not  see  the  Speaker,  BUI ! 

Why  I  see  twQ, 

Henry  Dundas  and  Pitt  himself  were  the  heroes  of  the  tale. 

Tlie  editor  of  Sheridaniana  has  drawn  a  good  deal  on  Moore,  whose 
hook  he  at  the  same  time  professes  to  hold  in  merited  contempt.  He 
has,  however,  together  with  almost  all  that  is  good  in  Moore's  Life, 
taken  much  that  is  bad,  and  unfortunately  he  has  retained  the 
language  as  well  as  the  anecdotes  of  the  biographer,  which  is  a  great 
error,  for  Mr.  Moore's  poetic  style  is  the  most  unsuitable  style  con- 
ceivable for  a  joke.  In  his  book  we  are  in  some  measure  trained  to 
it ;  we  have  recovered  our  first  disgust,  and  make  up  our  minds  to 
endure  it,  as  a  bad  sailor  endures,  perforce,  the  incessant  see-saw 
motion  of  a  ship,  after  the  first  paroxysms  of  sickness  have  passed 
oflf;  but  when  we  meet  detached  bits  of  this  particular  kind  of  com- 
position, they  are  only  repeated  shocks  and  teazing  outrages  to  our 
tastes,  and  we  are  angry  that  things  essentially  good  should  be 
spoiled  by  such  infernal  cookery.  The  plainest,  every-day  attire  is 
the  best  for  a  joke ;  it  shonld  go  dressed  in  idiom ;  your  common- 
places require   embroidery,  bag-wig,   and  sword.     For  this  reason 
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every  body  feels  tliat  Kelly's  stories  are  more  characteristic  of  She- 
ridan than  Moore's. 

We  extract  an  anecdote  of  Sheridan  and  Dowton,  only  for  the  sake 
of  the  illustration  at  the  end  of  it,  which  has  pleased  us  mightily. 

"  Mr.  Sheridan,  whose  praise  in  theatrical  matters  was  fame,  often  told  me"  says 
Kelly,  "  that  he  thought  Dowton  a  sterling  actor ;  and  that  if  he  ever  ^TOte  a  comedy, 
the  two  performers  for  whom  he  should  take  most  pains,  would  be  Dowton  Aid  Jack 
Johnstone.     Would  that  he  had  kept  his  promise  ! 

"  Dowton,  on  one  occasion,  thought  himself  slighted,  and  quitted  his  situation, 
Mr.  Sheridan  was  very  sorry  to  lose  so  excellent  an  actor,  and  wrote  to  him  to  return, 
but  all  in  vain.  I  went  down  to  Mr.  Lee's  house,  at  Mr.  Sheridan's  request,  to  see 
what  I  could  do,  and  stopped  there  two  days;  but  Dowton  was  inexorable,  although 
every  thing  ho  desired  would  have  been  granted. 

"  When  1  returned  to  town,  and  told  Mr.  Sheridan  of  the  failure  of  my  mission,  he 
said  to  me, '  I  compare  Dowton  to  a  spoiled  child  at  school,  who  first  cries  for  bread 
and  butter — that  is  given  liim  ;  when  he  has  got  that,  he  must  have  brown  sugar  put 
upon  it — it  is  sugared  for  him  ;  after  that  he  is  not  contented  till  he  has  glass  win- 
dows cut  out  upon  it.'  However,  he  returned  to  his  situation,  and  Sheridan  on  the 
occasion,  ordered  the  revival  of  two  comedies  for  him,  The  Goodnatured  Man,  and 
The  Choleric  Man,  but  (as  may  be  anticipated  by  those  who  knew  Mr.  Sheridan) 
neither  of  them  was  ever  revived. 

The  following  is  good : 

On  one  occasion  during  the  Westminster  election,  Sheridan  had  promifled  to  give  his 

opponents  a  check.     "  Oh,  d ^n  your  checks,  Sherry,"  exclaimed  a  fellow  in  the 

crowd,  *•  they're  worth  nothing." 

Those  who  delight  in  seeing  distinguished  men  in  ridiculous  points 
ef  view,  will  he  extremely  diverted  with  this  story  of  Kemble,  which, 
though  told  by  Boaden,  is  well  told : — 

Mr.  Kemble  found  himself  greatly  annoyed  in  his  management,  and  he  attributed  his 
impediments  to  the  indolence,  often  to  the  yielding  good-humour,  of  Sheridan.  He  was, 
with  the  greatest  difficulty,  induced  to  retain  his  situation.  Matters  were  carried,  in 
xlefiance  of  his  judgment  •,  and  thus  there  were  persons  encouraged  to  contemn  his  auUio- 
rity.  '*  I  was  present,"  says  Boaden,  *'  one  night  in  Suffolk- street,  when  he  denounced 
his  fixed,  his  unalterable  determination.  He  expected  Sheridan  there  after  the  house 
should  be  up,  and  aware  of  the  great  disarming  powers  of  the  orator,  in  a  sort  of 
inarticulate  murmur,  alarmed  the  party  with  the  prospect  of  a  scene  ;  and  as  some  very 
excellent  claret  was  near  him,  he  proceeded  to  fortify  himself  for  the  engagement. 
At  length  Sheridan  arrived,  took  his  place  next  to  Mrs.  Crouch  at  the  table,  looked 
at  Kemble  with  kindness,  but  the  kindness  was  neitlier  returned  nor  acknowledged. 
The  great  actor  now  looked  unutterable 'things,  and  occasionally  emitted  a  humming 
sound  like  that  of  a  bee,  and  groaned  in  spirit  inwardly.  Crouch  whispered  two  words 
in  Sheridan's  ear,  which  let  him  know,  I  believe,  the  exact  cause  of  the  present  moody 
appearance  of  the  manager.  A  considerable  time  elapsed,  and  frequent  repetitions  of 
the  sound  before  mentioned  occurred  ;  wben>  at  last,  *  like  a  pillar  of  state,'  slowly  up 
rose  Kemble,  and  in  these  words  addressed  the  astonished  proprietor :  "  I  am  an 
EAGLE,  whose  wings  have  been  bound  down  by  frosts  and  snows  ;  but  now  I  shake 
my  pinions,  and  cleave  into  the  general  air,  unto  which  I  am  bom."*  He  then  deli- 
berately resumed  his  seat,  and  looked  as  if  he  had  relieved  himself  from  insupportable 
thraldom.  Sheridan  knew  the  complacency  of  man  under  the  notion  of  a  fine  figure, 
and  saw  that  his  eagle  was  not  absolutely  irreclaimable  ;  he  rose,  took  a  chair  next 
to  the  great  actor,  and  in  two  minutes  resumed  liis  old  ascendancy. 

We  can  conceive  nothing  richer  in  absurdity  than  this  scene  of  the 
great  tragedian ;  the  humming  noise,  like  that  of  a  bee,  as  Boaden  has 
it,  was  the  sinimering  of  his  eloquence,  which  at  last  shot  up  a  column 
of  steam,  and  boiled  over  in  that  fine  burst : — "  I  am  an  eagle,  whose 
wings  have  been  bound  down  by  frosts  and  snows ;  but  now  I  shake  my 

*  Kemble,  wheii  half  drank,  used  to  speak  in  a  kind  of  blank  verse. 
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Sinione,  and  cleave  into  the  general  air,  unto  which  I  am  hom/'  and 
escending  to  an  anti-climax^  ^^he  resumed  his  seat.''  We  remember 
nothing  to  match  this,  unless  it  be  an  anecdote  in  Faux*s  Travels  ia 
America,  of  a  young  American  gentleman  of  unspeakable  talents  and 
infinite  promise,  who  determined  to  shoot  himself  because  the  landlord 
of  the  Table  d'Hote  refused  to  give  him  credit  for  claret  at  dinner. 
On  receiving  this  check  in  his  liquor,  the  youth  resolved  on  instant 
suicide,  and  asked  why  he  should  not  do  that  which  Cato  did,  and 
Addison  approved.  After  this,  he  begged  of  the  company  all  round 
a  priming  of  powder  for  his  pistols,  and  then  broke  out  thus :  *'  I  am  a 
flower  nipped  in  the  bud;  a  lily  untimely  torn  from  its  stem!"  As 
Kemble,  though  a  thawed  eagle,  shaking  his  pinions  to  cleave  the 
general  air,  took  a  chair,  so  our  American,  though  a  lily  set  pu 
suicide,  resolved  on  a  fell,  not  a  full  blow,  yet  took  a  place  in  the 
diligence.  Faux  tells  us,  and  went  off  very  quietly  the  next  morning,  (as 
his  creditors  remarked j)  more  like  a  runner  than  any  flower  they  had 
ever  seen.  Having  said  thas  much,  we  cannot  omit  to  add,  that  the 
ingenious  Mr.  Faux  observes,  that  this  young  gentleman  was  a  youth 
of  singular  amiability,  and  though  only  twenty-one  years  of^age,  he 
had  had  three  wives,  and  deserted  them  all !  We  quote  from  memory, 
but  such  is  the  substance.  We  are,  however,  wandering  into  America, 
and  losing  sight  of  Sheridaniana.  Of  course  we  cannot  quarrel  with' 
a  collector  of  the  jokes  of  a  celebrated  wit,  for  collecting  some  that 
are  bad,  or  no  jokes  ;  he  must  gleau  all  that  are  reputed  jests  or  he 
does  not  execute  his  undertaking  to  the  letter ;  but  we  are  utterly  at 
a  loss  to  understand  how  the  subjoined  story  first  came  to  pass  for  wit : 

Sheridan's  FUN    on  polesden. 
Sheridan's  residence  of  Polesden  was  near  Leatherhead,  respecting  which  there  had 
been  much  punning  at  his  expense  ;  when  he  was  told  of  this  in  the  country,  he  repUed, 
that  on  his  return  to  town  he  would  get  out  of  their  debts,     '*  What  will  you  pay  them 
each  Y*  said  a  friend ;  "  Oh  !  I'll  give  them — a  strapping  ! " 

The  subjoiued  bit  from  Sheridan*s  projected  comedy ,  Affectation,  is 
quoted  with  commendation.  Had  any  one  but  Sheridan  written  it,  it 
would  have  been  accounted  what  it  is,  merely  disgusting.  There  is  no 
humour  in  the  picture ;  it  is  simply  unpleasant  and  offensive  to  the 
mind's  eye : — 

**Lady  Clio,  *  What  am  I  reading"? — ^havel  drawn  nothing  lately? — is" the  work- 
bag  finished? — ^how  accomplished  I  am  ! — has  the  man  been  to  untune  the  harpsichord] 
— 4oes  it  look  as  if  I  had  been  playing  on  it? 

"  '  Shall  I  be  ill  to-day  ? — shall  I  be  nervous  V  *  Your  La'ship  was  nervous  yes- 
terday.'— *  Was  I  ? — then  I'll  have  a  cold — I  haven't  had  a  cold  this  fortnight — a  cold 
is  becoming — ^no,  I'll  not  have  a  cough  ;  that's  fatiguing — I'll  be  quite  well.* — *  You 
become  sickness — your  La'ship  always  looks  vastly  well  when  you're  ill.' 

"  'Leave  the  book  half  read,  and  the  rose  half  finished — ^you  know  I  love  to  be 
caught  in  the  fact/ 

After  this  we  think  it  necessary  to  refresh  our  readers  with  a  good 
story — and  here  is  one: — 

SHERIDAN    AND    RICHARDSON. 

Mr.  Sheridan  was  extremely  attached  to  Mr.  Richardson ;  and  when  Mrs.  Sheridan 
was  at  Bognor,  he  used  to  take  Richardson  down  with  him  on  visits  to  her.  One  of 
these  visits,  says  Kelly,  Sheridan  once  described  to  me  with  infinite  humour,  and 
although  I  fear  it  is  impossible  to  impart  literally,  the  spirit  which  he  proctica//^  infused 
into  it,  when  relating  it,  I  give  it  as  I  remember  it. 

Richardson  had  set  his  mind  upon  going  down  to  Bognor  with  Mr.  Sheridan  on  one 
particular  occasion,  because  it  happened  that  Lord  Ihurlow,  with  whom  he  waa  on 


tenns  oi  intimacyi  was  staying  Uiere.  "  So/'  said  BicUardsoOi  "notliiog  can  be  more 
dellghtfal ',  what  with  my  favourite  dirersion  of  sailing — my  enjoyment  of  walking 
on  the  saads — die  pleasure  of  arguing  with  Lord  Thurlow,  and  taking  my  snuff  by  Ih^ 
sea-side,  I  shall  be  in  my  glory." 

"  WeJJ,"  said  Mr.  Sheridan  ;  "  down  'he  went  full  of  anticipated  joys.  The  first 
day,  in  stepping  into  the  boat  to  go  sailing,  he  tumbled  down,  and  sprained  his  ancle, 
and  was  obliged  to  be  carried  into  his  lodgings,  which  had  no  view  of  the  sea ;  the 
following  morning  he  sent  for  a  barber  to  shave  him,  but  there  being  no  professional 
sliaver nearer  than  Chichester,  he  was  forced  to  put  up  with  a  fisherman,  who  volunteered 
to  officiate,  and  cut  him  severely  just  under  the  nose,  which  entirely  prevented  bis 
taking  snuff;  and  tlie  same  day  at  breakfast,  eating  prawns  too  hastily,  he  swallowed 
the  head  of  one,  horns  and  all,  which  stuck  in  his  tbroat,  and  produced  such  pain  and 
inflammation,  that  his  medical  advisers  would  not  allow  him  to  speak  for  three  days. 
So,  thus,"  said  Mr.  Sheridan,  **  ended  in  four-and -twenty  hours,  lus  wsdking — ^his 
sailing — his  snuff-taking — ^and  his  arguments." 

Another— 

As  Mr.  Sheridan  was  coming  up  to  town  in  one  of  the  public  coaches,  tot  the 
purpose  of  canvassing  Westminster,  at  the  time  when  PauU  was  his  opponent,  he 
fjound  himself  in  company  with  two  Westminster  electors.  In  the  course  of  conver- 
sation one  of  tliem  asked  tbe  other  to  whom  he  meant  to  give  his  vote  ?  When  his 
friend  replied,  "  To  Paull,  certainly ;  for  though  I  think  him  but  a  shabby  sort  of 
fellow,  I  would  vote  for  any  one  rather  than  that  rascal  Sheridan !" 

'•  Do  you  know  Sheridan  1 "  asked  tbe  stranger. 

'*  Not  I,  Sir,"  answered  the  gentleman,  "  nor  should  I  wish  to  know  him*" 

The  conversation  dropped  hf^re ;  but  when  the  party  alighted  to  bieakf^st,  Sheridan 
called  aside  the  other  gentleman,  and  said  ; — 

"  Fray  who  is  that  very  agreeable  friend  of  yours  1  He  is  one  of  the  pleasantest 
fellows  I  ever  met  with,  and  should  be  glad  to  know  his  nime  V* 

<*  His  name  is  Mr.  T j  he  is  an  eminent  lawyer,  and  resides  in  Lincoln's  Inn 

Fields."  s 

Breakfast  over,  the  party  resumed  their  seats  in  the  coach ;  soon  after  which, 
Sheridan  turned  the  discourse  to  the  law.  "  It  is,"  said  he,  •'  a  fine  profession.  Men 
may  rise  from  it  to  the  highest  eminence  in  the  state ;  and  it  gives  vast  scope  to  the 
display  of  talent :  many  of  the  most  virtuous  and  noble  characters  reccnrded  in  our 
history  have  been  lawyers.  I  am  sorry,  however,  to  add,  that  some  of  the  greatest 
Tsscals  have  also  been  lawyers ;  but  of  all  the  rascals  of  lawyers  I  ever  heard  of,  the 

greatest  is  one  T ',  who  lives  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields." 

.    **  I  am  Mr.  T ,"  said  tlie  gentleman. 

'*  And  I  am  Mr.  Sheridan,"  was  the  reply. 

The  jest  was  instantly  seen ;  they  shook  hands,  ^d  instead  of  voting  against  the 
fecetious  orator,  the  lawyer  exerted  himself  warmly  in  promoting  his  election. 

We  now  give  a  story  of  a  very  different  kind,  which  strikes  us  ajs 
rather  a  strange  one,  Sheridan,  on  finding  himself  too  late  for  his 
friend  Richardson's  funeral,  was  in  an  agony  of  grief  at  the  disappoint- 
ment, hut  his  name  had  such  effect  with  the  rector,  that  it  procured  a 
polite  re]>«tition  of  the  close  of  the  funeral  service !  and  thus  Sheridan 
was,  we  are  told,  enabled  to  say  that  he  had  attended  the  funeral  of 
his  friend.  It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  a  clergyman  would  have 
consented  to  su.ch  sheer  muuunery  ;  and  none  but  a  very  theatrical 
character  could  have  thought  of  requiring  it.  The  sequel  of  the  tale 
of  sentiment  is  in  strict  keeping  with  the  pantomimic  incident : — 

SHtlRIDAN  AND  HIS  FRIEND  RICHARDSON. 

On  the  9th  of  June,  Mr.  Richardson,  one  of  the  proprietors  of  Drury  Lane,  died 
from  the  effects  of  a  ruptured  blood  vessel.  He  once  said  a  strong  thing  of  Sheridan  : 
"  It  was  bis  sincere  conviction,  that  could  some  enchanter's  wand  touch  him  into  the 
possession  of  fortune,  he  would  instantly  convert  him  into  a  being  of  the  nicest  honour 
and  most  unimpeachable  moral  excellence." 

Sheridan  had  for  Richardson  all  the  affection  that  a  careless  man  can  have  for  any 
thing.  He  made  a  point,  therefore,  of  going  down  to  Egham,  to  see  the  last  offices 
performed  over  his  -remains.    Mr,  Tay£ur  says,  **  they  aizived  too  laUB  by  about  i^ 
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qnaxter  of  an  hour.    The  cleTgyman  had  jost  retired  from  the  grave.    Sheridan  waa 
in  an  agony  of  grief  at  this  disappomtment ;  but  hiB  powerful  namSf  properly  enforced 
upon  the  rector,  procured  a  polite  and  humane  repetition  of  the  tlose  of  the  service,  to 
enable  the  tardy  orator  to  toy  that  he  had  attended  the  fon^ral  of  his  friend. 

Xhe  party  dined  together  at  the  inn,  and  after  the  cloth  waa  removed,  their  kindneM 
for  the  deceased  broke  forth  in  designed  testimonials  to-his  merits.  Dr.  Combe  was  to 
clioose  the  kind  of  stone  for  his  mausoleum,  and  Bheridan  himself  undertook  to  com" 
pose  a  suitable  inscription,  but  no  stone  ever  covered  his  remains,  and  the  promised 
inscription  never  was  written.  Such  are  the  hasty  pledges  of  recent  grief,  and  th« 
performances  of  indolent  genius.  "  They  drained  the  cup,"  says  Moore,  "  to  haa 
memoi-y,  and  found  oblivion  at  the  bottom.'' 

Before  we  dismiss  this  collection^  we  iimst  not  forget  to  mentioo^ 

tliat.  about  the  very  best  joke  iu  it  is  a  remarkably  happy  imitation  of 

Mr.  Moore's  style,  in  a  jeu-d'esprit  called  the  editor's  Notice.    The 

manner  and  metaphors  of  the  author  of  the  Life  of  Sheridan  ase  bo 

exactly  copied,  that  we  could  scarcely  believe  that  we  were  not  reading 

a  page  out  of  his  work.     There  is  the  sustained  tone  of  the  language, 

tlie  poise  of  the  sentences,  the  same  vein  of  conceit,  the  similes  in  tko 

tail  of  the  sentence  harnessed  by  a  lik^  to  the  preceding  remark,  whose 

sole  business  is  to  drag  in  the  pretty  fancy.     All  these,  and  many  more 

indescribable  points  of  resemblance  there  are  in  the  lelieitoiua  imitation 

"before  us,  of  which  we  extract  some  examples  :— - 

la  the  selection  of  materials  for  this  Volume,  the  Editor  has  not  only  carefully 
searched  every  work  in  which  he  was  likely  to  find  any  reliques  of  Sheridan,  in  order 
to  bring  together  in  one  the  essence  of  many  expensive  volumes,  and  extracted  from 
bis  parhamentary  speeches  such  fragments  of  wit  and  eloquence  as  could,  without 
injury  to  their  lustre,  bear,  as  it  were,  a  separate  setting, — ^but  he  has  collected  many 
brilliant  sayings  of  that  eminent  person,  which,  Hke  the  congealed  words  in  Rabelais, 
were  i^ating  about  unheard  in  society,  till  a  late  Life  of  Sheridan  called  them  into 
voice, 

9PI  y  IfS  ?^  ^  ^  Sp  ^S  l|C  l|| 

It  is  difficult  to  extract,  even  from  such  speeches  as  Sheridan's,  much  that  is  fit  for 
a  publication  like  the  present.  Though  profusely  figured,  and  glittering  with  the 
reflected  lights  of  wit — though  there  are  plenty  of  eloquent  and  clever  things  in  them, 
yet,  like  Gothic  ornaments,  when  detached  from  the  solid  structure  to  which  they 
belong,  their  beauty  and  appropriateness  are  lost.  Some  of  Sheridan's  parliamentary 
retorts,  however,  not  liable  to  this  objection,  have  been  preserved-— as  well  as  some 
fragments  from  his  famous  speech  on  the  impeachment  of  Hastings.  That  speech  has, 
unfortunately  for  the  cause  of  eloquence,  and  the  oratorical  fame  of  Sheridan,  never 
been  accurately  reported.  Its  splendour  is  but  the  theme  of  tradition — ^but  the  frag- 
ments which  have  not  lost  all  their  original  brightness  in  pasnng  through  the  hands  of 
the  reporters,  (some  of  which  are  preserved  in  this  Volume,)  sufficiently  attest,  like 
the  ornaments  cast  up  from  buried  cities,  the  value  and  the  beauty  of  what  has  been 
lost. 

Some  rejected  passages  from  Sheridan's  published  plays  h&ve  been  also  given.  It 
was  thought  worth  while  to  gather  up  those  sparks  wluch  flew  off  in  the  poluh  of  the 
diamond,  which  must  always  be  of  value,  in  proportion  to  the  beauty  of  the  jewel  of 
which  they  were  once  a  part. 

•^  ^S  ^h  T*  ^F  ^F  ^F  ^F  ^F  ^F 

Br.  Watkins  is  the  only  person  throughout  Mr.  Moore's  work,  who  receiyes  aaj[ 
thing  but  laudation  : — Whig  and  Tory,  Ministers  and  Opposition,  are  all  equally 
objects  of  Mr.  Moore's  admiration,  while  Dr.  Watkins  is  destined  to  be  the  scape- 
goat who  carries  off  the  sins  of  all.  Mr.  Moore's  iN^oble  and  Bight  Honourable  friends, 
and  enables  this  new  **  Jupiter  sequus"  to  scatter  his  wdifiainunating  Irtout  upoa 
them  allt 
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HISTORY  OF  A  PORTRAIT. 

I  WAS  lately  on  a  visit  at  a  friend's  in  the  country,  whose  house,  once 
a  mansion  of  some  importance,  is  a  solemn  edifice,  of  the  architecture 
peculiar  to  the  period  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  Though  considerably 
dilapidated,  its  ivy-clad  turrets  of  red  brick ;  its  casements,  with  heavy 
stone  mullions  and  diamond  panes,  partially  covered  with  creeping" 
plants^ ;  the  bright  vane  over  the  dove-cote,  and  the  ticking  clock  below ; 
the  smooth  lawn  and  broad  gravel  w^lk  in  front,  and  the  wall-flower 
waving  over  the  archway  of  the  principal  entrance,  present  a  grave 
exterior  of  great  attractions  for  a  lover  of  the  old  times.  The  cham- 
ber to  which  I  was  conducted  at  the  close  of  the  evening,  partook  of 
the  venerable  character  of  the  mansion.  It  was  a  large  square  room, 
with  oak-pannelled  wainscots  and  floor.  By  the  side  of  the  fire-place, 
which  was  very  spacious,  stood  an  antique  carved  couch,  and  opposite 
to  it  was  a  table,  on  which  a  lighted  taper  was  placed.  The  fire  burnt 
cheerfully,  but  yet  was  insufficient,  though  aided  by  the  taper,  to  show 
distinctly  the  full  extent  of  the  apartment. 

I  sat  for  some  time  watching  the  fire,  and  decyphering  the  figures 
it  successively  created  and  demolished — now  thinking  of  thisj  then 
of  that  —  ruminating  on  old  times,  old  folks,  old  manners— and 
amusing  myself  with  the  fancies  to  which  the  mansion  itself,  and  the 
apartment  in  which  I  was,  naturally  gave  rise.  What  a  change, 
thought  I,  is  here  exhibited.  That  dusty  mirror  there,  which  once 
reflected  the  blazing  light  of  a  brilliant  apartment,  resounding  with 
the  mirth  of  gay  cavaliers  and  dames,  in  all  the  glories  of  ruff,  and 
boddice,  and  farthingale,  now  discovers  only  a  silent  and  dusty  apart- 
ment, obscurely  shown  by  the  light  of  a  decaying  fire  and  a  single  un- 
enuffed  taper,  and  tenanted  by  a  solitary  individual.  From  one  re- 
verie I  fell  insensibly  into  another,  till  my  attention  was  drawn  towards  a 
portrait,  which  I  had  not  before  observed,  and  which  hung  over  the 
mantel-piece.  The  embers  of  the  fire  happening  at  this  moment  to 
collapse,  and  the  snuff  of  my  neglected  taper  falling  of  itself,  the  room 
was  suddenly  lighted  up,  and  the  picture  was  seen  distinctly  in  the 
bright  gleam  that  flashed  upon  it.  It  was  the  portrait  of  a  gentleman 
in  the  costume  of  the  court  of  Elizabeth ;  and  though  its  originally 
bright  colouring  had  been  sobered  and  somewhat  embrowned,  the  pic- 
ture had  suffered  little  injury  from  time.  The  features  were  high  and 
marked  with  that  expression  of  chivalrous  politeness  and  adventurous 
spirit,  united  to  a  considerable  shrewdness,  which  usually  characterises 
the  portraits  of  Elizabeth's  statesmen.  But  notwithstanding  the 
shrewd  intelligence  of  the  eyes,  and  the  animation  and  spirit  of  the 
countenance,  the  predominant  expression  was  a  pensiveness  that 
seemed  to  increase  the  more  I  gazed,  and  insensibly  affected  me 
with  a  feeling  of  melancholy  and  regret.  Whilst  thus  fixed  in  earnest 
contemplation  of  the  face  before  me,  and  musing  upon  the  possible 
Bufferings  that  had  contributed  to  give  its  original  the  melancholy  air 
by  which  my  attention  was  rivetted,  I  was  suddenly  startled  by  a  deep- 
drawn  sigh.  Astounded  and  half  afraid,  I  looked  suspiciously  around, 
but  the  extremities  of  the  chamber  were  lost  in  the  same  obscurity  as 
before,  and  nothing  met  my  eyes  but  the  dim  reflection  of  the  fire,  in 
the  antique  mirror  I  had  before  noticed.    Imagining  that  my  fancy 
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bad  played  me  a  trick,  or  that  the  wind,  which  was  heard  moaning 
without,  had  created  the  sound  that  alarmed  me,  I  turned  towards 
the  portrait.    Conceive  the  thrill  of  terror  I  experienced  on  discovering 
that,  during  the  momentary  interval  in  which  my  eyes  had  wandered 
round  the  apartment,  it  had  strangely  ificrcased  in  its  dimensions,  and 
bad  assumed  the  aspect  of  a  living  hrcathing  man.     Its  dark  eyes 
rolled  in  their  sockets,  and  its  whole  countenance  was  lighted  up  with 
animation.     Whilst  lost  in  a  mixture  of  amazement  and  terror  I  gazed 
at  the  figure  hefore  me,  with  a  fixedness  like  that  of  one  subject  to 
some  fascination,  and  unable  to  remove  my  eyes  from  the  object  that 
appalled  me,  another  sigh,  more  distinct  than  the  former,  completed 
my  consternation.     The  lips  of  the  portrait  seemed  to  move,  as  in  the 
act  of  speaking,  and  a  voice,  melancholy  in  its  expression  and  sepul- 
chral in  its  tone,  stole  upon  my  ear. 

"  The  portrait,  stranger,"  it  said,  "  on  which  you  have  looked  so 
earnestly,  and  with  so  much  sympathy,  is  the  resemblance  of  one, 
eminent  in  his  day,  who  moved  the  principal  figure  in  the  bright 
group  of  knights  and  ladies  that  once  filled  this  very  apartment, 
but  who,  like  the  rest  of  his  gay  circle,  is  now  mouldering  in  a  charnel 
house,  forgotten  by  posterity.  Yet  the  family  of  De  Grey  was  not 
among  the  least  illustrious  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  ;  and  their  lofty 
ambition,  and  the  wealth  and  pomp  by  which  they  surrounded  them- 
selves, seemed  to  promise  some  more  lasting  memorials  of  their  high 
estate,  than  the  tattered  escutcheon  on  the  walls  of  the  village  church ; 
and  the  heavy  monuments,  decorated  with  headless  cherubim  and 
an  illegible  scroll,  which  no  longer  speaks  their  virtues,  even  to  the 
curious  decypherers  of  monumental  inscriptions.  Yet,  like  the  per- 
sons who  now  move  in  the  same  exalted  sphere,  they  little  dreamed 
of  the  total  oblivion  that  awaited  them,  and  like  them  lived  their 
hour  with  a  parade,  and  pomp,  and  bravery,  that  raised  them  in  their 
own  estimation  above  the  vulgar  lot  of  mankind. 

"  What  a  scene  of  festivity  was  that  which  I  myself  witnessed, 
when  I  was  first  presented  by  the  artist  who  drew  me,  to  the  family  of 
which  my  original,  then,  as  you  may  perceive,  in  the  flower  of  his  age, 
was  the  head.  In  the  room  chosen  for  the  exhibition,  a  numerous  party 
hailed  me  with  an  admiration  that  satisfied  even  the  artist's  cravings 
after  applause.  The  lady  of  the  house  and  her  children,  gazed  on 
me  with  affectionate  delight ;  the  friends  of  the  family  pronounced  me 
an  excellent,  though  by  no  means  a  flattering  likeness; — the  artist 
eyed  me  with  complacency,  and  stole  occasional  glances  of  ill-disguised 
rapture,  as  the  company  vied  in  encomiums  upon  the  spirit  and  fidelity 
which  I  discovered.  How  little  was  it  then  in  the  thoughts  of  any  one 
then  present,  or  of  myself,  that  this  popular  artist,  as  well  as  the  per- 
sonage whose  resemblance  I  bore,  was  in  a  few  brief  years,  in  spite 
of  this  double  memorial  of  the  handsome  features  of  the  one,  and 
the  skill  of  the  other,  to  be  utterly  forgotten  ;  and  that  I  myself 
was  to  be  thrust  into  a  dark  corner,  a  neglected  and  nameless 
effigy.  I  remained  four  years  in  the  conspicuous  place  to  which  the 
reverence  due  to  my  original  had  exalted  me.  Towards  the  end  of 
this  period  I  could  perceive,  by  comparing  my  original  with  the  re- 
flection of  myself  seen  in  a  mirror  which  hung  on  the  opposite  wall, 
that  a  considerable  alteration  had  taken  place  in  his  appearance. 
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Whilst  I  retained  the  freshness  of  my  original  complexion,  and  the, 
lustre  of  my  dark  eyes,  his  had  hecome  wan,  and  pale,  and  dim  with 
disease ;  and  care  and  sickness  had  planted  wrinkles  on  the  brow, 
whose  image  in  me  still  rose  in  smooth  and  polished  whiteness.  This 
change  was  observable  also  in  the  dissatisfied  look,  with  which  the 
lady  would  often  revert  from  the  contemplation  of  my  features  to  that 
of  her  husband's.  Heu  !  quam  mutatus  ab  illo  was  the  sentiment  in- 
telligibly expressed  in  the  sij^^h  she  heaved ;  whilst  the  disconsolate 
regard  she  would  ^x  upon  her  children,  indicated  her  apprehensions 
that  the  time  was  not  far  off  when  I  should  be  all  that  was  left  to 
them  of  their  father. 

"  A  few  months  passed  away  in  this  manner,  at  the  end  of  which  the 
splendid  apartment  in  which  I  hung  was  entirely  deserted  by  the  lord 
of  the  mansion,  and  seldom  visited  by  the  lady.  The  silence  was 
unbroken  by  aught  but  the  hurried  visits  of  the  domestics,  whose  faces 
were  full  of  business  not  unmixed  with  consternation,  and  of  the 
children,  who  came  to  amuse  themselves  with  play,  but  whose  sports 
were  conducted  with  a  listlessness  and  a  suppressed  mirth,  very  unlike 
their  former  unrestrained  exuberance  of  spirits.  I,  and  my  fellows  that 
hung  around  the  wall,  each  in  his  splendid  frame,  eyed  one  another  in 
silence,  and  seemed  by  our  looks  to  inquire,  what  might  be  the  meaning 
of  the  unwonted  solitude  of  a  room,  that  used  to  be  the  rendezvous  of  a 
gay  and  smiling  circle.  We  were  not  left  long  to  our  conjectures : — the 
door  was  one  day  suddenly  thrown  open,  and  some  sable-clad  ministers 
were  seen  bearing  a  coffin,  covered  with  purple,  and  richly  studded 
with  silver  nails,  and  ornamented  with  armorial  bearings.  They 
placed  it  immediately  before  me,  Olx  some  chairs  planted  conveniently  foi: 
the  purpose ;  and  the  lid,  which  was  not  fastened  down,  was  now  removed. 
There  lay  in  the  paleness  and  stillness  of  death,  and  in  the  midst  of 
the  apartment  over  whose  gay  pleasures  he  had  so  often  presided,  the 
corpse  of  the  noble  person  whose  image  I  once  bore.  I,  the  counterfeit 
resemblance,  still  preserve^l  the  hue  and  shape  of  undecayiug  youth, 
and  now  looked  down  upon  my  original,  laid  out  before  me  in  the  habit 
and  the  ghastliness  of  death.  Here  we  were  left  alone  together  in  the 
silent  and  darkened  chamber — ^both  of  us,  De  Grey — tlie  same  De  Grey, 
but  how  unlike  each  other! — he,  stretched  out  in  his  grave-clothes 
with  a  shrouded  eye,  and  a  sad  brow ;  and  I,  vigorous  and  erect,  with 
an  eye  beaming  with  intelligence,  and  a  look  of  dignified  self-compla- 
cency. Could  my  original  have  but  once  opened  those  eyelids,  on  which 
death  had  set  his  seal,  and  caught  a  glimpse  of  his  former  self,  he 
would  have  spmpathized  with  me  in  the  regret  which  I  then  strongly 
felt — that  the  thin  colours,  which  the  artist  had  spread  upon  canvass, 
should  have  been  more  enduring  than  the  complexion,  which  a  more 
cunning  hand  had  painted  upon  Ms  face. 

"  My  reflections  were  interrupted  by  the  opening  of  the  door,  and  the 
entrance  of  the  widow,  who,  with  clasped  hands  and  the  wo-begoae 
countenance  of  one  left  alone  in  the  world,  stood  before  the  corpse  of 
him  that  had  been  used  to  bear  upon  himself  the  burden  of  their 
common  cares  and  anxieties.  As  these  recollections  thronged  in  upaa 
her  mind,  she  seemed  to  bow  beneath  the  pressure  of  her  afflictions. 
She  knelt  by  the  side  of  the  coffin,  and  gave  audible  vent  to  her  sorrawa 
in  recapitulating^  his  numberless  excellences,  reproaching  herself  witli 
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having  overlooked  or  zu>i:  sufficiently  regarded  tbem  till  jiow  that  tbey 
were  lost  to  her  for  ever,  and  upbraiding  herself  with  every  unkind 
expression,  that  the  infirmity  of  her  temper  had  led  her  to  use 
towards  one  who  was  never  unkind  to  her  either  in  word  or  deed.  She 
appeared  to  take  a  kind,  of  pleasure  in  enhancing  by  these  and  such 
reflections  the  loss  she  had  sustained,  and  had  worked  herself  up  to  a 
passion  of  grief,  when  a  female,  clad  like  herself  in  deep  black,  came 
in,  and  with  words  of  tender  consolation  drew  her  from  the  chamber. 
Not  long  after  persons  entered  the  room,  who  carefully  nailed  down 
the  coffiu  lid  and  then  afiixed  a  plate  of  bright  metal,  containing,  as  I 
supposed,  an  inscription  of  the  birth  and  death  of  the  deceased  ;  I  was 
now  left  alone  in  the  world. 

"  It  was  long  before  the  lady's  grief  appeared  to  admit  of  any  allevi- 
ation, and  before  she  could  even  look  upon  the  picture  of  her  husband 
without  discovering  marks  of  the  most  acute  anguish.  For  some 
months  I  was  covered  with  a  green  curtain,  which  was  removed  only  at 
morning  and  night,  when  she  came  to  repeat  her  prayers  before  me, 
to  recal  afresh  the  virtues  of  the  deceased,  and  to  weep  at  the  recol- 
lection of  the  irreparable  loss  she  had  sustained.  Every  month, 
however,  carried  away  with  it  some  portion  of  her  grief,  and  I  could 
perceive  that  she  began  to  contemplate  me,  if  not  without  emotion,  at 
least  with  resignation. 

"  The  curtain  which,  during  this  interval,  was  often  left  undrawn,  was 
padually  less  and  less  regarded,  till  at  length  it  was  removed,  and  she 
now  passed  me  frequently  without  a  glauce  ;  or,  if  her  eyes  dwelt  upon 
me  for  a  moment,  it  was  with  a  look  of  indifference.  I  remained  hanging 
in  my  place  almost  wholly  unnoticed,  until  the  expiration  of  the  second 
year  from  the  death  of  my  original,  when  one  morning  she  appeared  be- 
fore me  in  a  rich  dress,  and  gave  orders  for  taking  me  down,  and  had  me 
conveyed  into  a  room  which  seemed  a  common  receptacle  of  valuables 
out  of  use.  Before,  however,  I  was  carried  from  the  apartment,  of  which 
I  had  so  long  been  esteemed  the  principal  ornament,  I  had  the  mortifi- 
cation of  seeing  my  place  occupied  by  the  portrait  of  a  gentleman  very 
showily  dressed,  who,  as  I  saw  him  from  time  to  time  exercising  the 
authority  with  which  my  original  had  once  been  vested,  I  concluded 
had  stej^ed  into  his  place. 

"  From  iny  station  la  the  attic,  where  I  was  placed  with  my  face  to  the 
wall,  I  was  after  some  years  redeemed  by  the  son  of  Do  Grey,  who 
secretly  transferred  me  to  his  house  in  town,  and  assigned  me  a  place 
over  his  drawing-room  maptel-piece.  Here  would  he  point  out  to  his 
friends  the  striking  likeness  I  bore  to  his  father,  and  expatiate  on  his 
many  virtues  with  affectionate  enthusiasm.  I  remained  but  a  short 
time  in  this  honorable  station  ;  for  my  possessor  having  embarked  in 
certain  political  intrigues  towards  the  end  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  he  was 
committed  to  the  Tower,  and  his  goods  were  confiscated.  In  the 
general  wreck  of  his  property  I  fell  into  the  hands  of  Sir  James 
Melville,  then  on  a  mission  to  the  English  court  from  James  VI.,  who 
carried  me  to  Scotland,  and  presented  me  to  his  master,  by  whose 
orders  I  was  hung  up  as  a  rare  specimen  of  art  in  the  audience 
chamber  at  Stirling  Castle. 

"  On  the  day  following,  among  the  persons  presented  at  the  king's 
levee,  wfi/si  4>ne  in  ^»  Italian  ^ess^  who^  wUb  9J3i  air  of  mystery, 
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delivered  despatches  from  the  Grand  Duke  of  Florence,  stating  that 
he  had  discovered,  by  intercepted  letters,  a  design  of  assassinating  the 
King  of  Scotland.  After  his  majesty  had  read  this  startling  intelli- 
gence, the  seeming  Italian  advanced  nearer,  and  informed  him  in  a 
whisper  that  the  name  of  Ottavio  Baldi,  by  which  he  had  been  intro- 
duced, was  assumed  only  for  security,  and  that  he  was  really  Henry, 
the  brother  of  Sir  Edward  Wotton,  of  England.  * 

"  When  asked  to  name  his  recompence  for  this  important  discovery, 
he  contented  himself  with  requesting  a  portrait,  which  he  had  admired 
in  the  audience  chamber,  and  which  was  no  other  than  myself.  I  was 
accordingly  removed  from  the  post  which  I  had  occupied  only  a  few 
hours,  and  reconveyed  by  my  new  owner  to  London.  Upon  his  return 
to  Italy  he  presented  me  to  the  celebrated  Earl  of  Essex,  who  gave 
me  a  place  in  the  drawing-room  of  his  mansion,  opposite  to  Richmond 
palace,  where  it  was  my  lot  to  witness  many  tender  interviews  between 
him  and  Queen  Elizabeth.  After  the  execution  of  this  nobleman,  I 
fell  into  the  hands  of  a  dealer^  and  was  subsequently  sold  as  a  portrait 
of  Lord  Darnley.  Condemned  sometimes  to  hang  for  years  in  the  dark 
back  room  of  an  obscure  individual ;  and  at  others,  polished  and  re- 
varnished  as  the  portrait  of  some  illustrious  sage,  soldier,  or  statesman, 
I  have  gone  through  innumerable  impostures,  and  borne  by  turns  the 
name  of  almost  every  distinguished  individual  of  the  Court  of  Elizabeth, 
except  that  of  the  person  whom  I  actually  represented.  At  a  picture  sale 
yesterday,  I  happened  to  be  purchased  by  the  gentleman  of  this  house, 
who  has  placed  me  where  you  now  behold  me.  Nothing  could  have 
broken  the  silence  which  these  lips  have  preserved  through  the  changes  of 
my  long  existence,  but  a  circumstance  so  remarkable  as  that  of  finding 
myself,  after  all  the  vicissitudes  of  my  fortunes,  in  the  identical  chamber 
in  which  I  was  first  exhibited.  This,  stranger,  was  the  festive  room, 
where  the  circle  of  admiring  friends  crowded  round  me  to  criticise 
the  likeness.  Yonder  are  the  rusted  nails  by  which  I  was  suspended  to 
the  wall ;  close  to  that  couch,  where  you  are  now  lying,  was  placed 
the  coffin  of  my  deceased  original." 

Startled  by  this  announcement,  I  jumped  up,  and  striking  my  hand 
violently  upon  the  table  beside  me,  I  suddenly^— awoke  ! 

W.H.S.S. 


THE  DIARY  OF  LUC  ANTONIO  VITERBI,  KEPT  BY  fflM  DURING 
THE  TIME  HE  WAS  STARVING  HIMSELF  TO  DEATH  IN  THE 
PRISONS  OF  CORSICA,  IN  THE  YEAR  1821. 

We  have  lately  met  with  a  very  agreeable,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  very  unpretending  little  work,  entitled  Sketches  in  Corsica,  written 
by  Mr.  Benson,  of  the  Chancery  Bar.  It  appears  to  have  been  published 
last  year,  though,  by  some  accident,  it  then  escaped  our  notice.  It 
contains  a  variety  of  anecdotes  of  the  romantic  manners  of  Corsica. 
With  one  story  we  were  particularly  struck — but  more  especially 
with  a  very  curious  document  connected  with  it,  a  translation  of  which 
follows  a  preliminary  explanation  of  the  circumstances  that  led  to 

•  For  an  account  of  this  curious  incident,  see  "  Reliquis  WottonianaB." 
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Viterbi's  condemnation  to  deatb,  which  we  give  in  the  words  of  Mr. 
Benson  :— 

Lnc'  Antonio  Viterbi,  the  son  of  Simone  Paolo  Viterbi,  was  born 
at  Penta,  in  Corsica,  in  the  year  1769.     His   educiation  was  at  first 
snperintended  by  his  father,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  con- 
siderable attainments :  and  it  was  completed  at  Florence.     By  two 
marriages  he  had  a  son,  Orso  Paolo,  and  seven  daughters.     He  led  a 
tranquil  life,  devoting  himself  to  literary  pursuits,  and  enjoying  the 
pleasures   which  spring  from  virtuous   affections,   until  the    French 
Revolution  began  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  Corsicans,  when  Luc* 
Antonio   and   his  father  were  among   its  most   eminent   advocates. 
When  the  Notables  of  the  Canton  of  Casinca  met  at  the  convent  of 
Venzolasca,  Simone  Viterbi  was  there  with  his  two  sons,  his  relatives, 
and  some  of  his  friends.     The  Notables  assembled  in  the  refectory  ; 
and  here  it  was  proposed  to  exclude  the  family  of  Frediani  from  the 
Electoral  Assembly,  because  they  were  noble,  and  consequently,  it  was 
alleged,  enemies  of  liberty,     Simone  Viterbi  at  first  objected  to  the 
proposal ;  but  at  last  joined  the   majority,  and  the  Frediani  were 
excluded.     Piero  Giovanni  Serpentine,  a  friend  of  the  Frediani,  and 
one  of  the  Notables,  reproached  Simone  Viterbi  for  his  vacillation, 
exclaiming,  *  'Tis  you,  you  babbler,  who  shall  be  excluded :'     Simone 
replied,  '  I  am  surprised  that  a  coward,  like  yourself,  should  dare  to 
raise  his  voice  within  these  walls.'     Serpentine  immediately  rushed  on 
Simone,  and  stabbed  him.     A  report    of  Simone's  death  instantly 
reached  the  ears  of  his  sons  Luc*  Antonio  and  Piero,  who  were  in  the 
court-yard  of  the  convent.     Luc'  Antonio  forcing  open  the  door  of 
the  refectory,  flew  to  his  father's  assistance,  and  whilst  attending  on 
hia  parent,  it  was  learnt  that  Francesco  Andrea  Frediani  had  been 
killed  at  the  door  of  the  refectory.     This  was  imputed  to  the  Viterbi 
family,  and  particularly  to  Luc'  Antonio,  and  the  public  opinion  of 
the  island  favoured  the  suspicion.     There  was  a  deadly  feud  between 
the  families  of  Frediani  and  Viterbi. 

Four  months  after  the  death  of  Francesco  Andrea,  some  of  the 
partizans  of  the  Frediani  arrived  at  Pcnta,  from  the  canton  of 
Vallerentia,  and  were  seen  .entering,  at  mid-day,  the  house  of  Ven- 
turino  Suzzarini,  which  was  opposite  to  the  dwelling  of  the  Viterbi. 
Suzzarini's  attachment  to  the  Frediani  was  well  known.  The  Viterbi 
witnessing  this  arrival,  and  suspecting  the  cause  of  it,  prepared  to 
defend  themselves.  An  attack  with  musketry  soon  commenced,  in 
which  Suzzarini  and  others  were  wounded,  and  two  of  the  party 
killed.  Luc'  Antonio  was  not  present  at  this  affair,  being  at  Balagna. 
Five  months  afterward,  Piero,  his  brother,  riding  past  the  house  of 
DonatoFrediani,was  struck  by  a  musket-ball  on  the  shoulder;  there 
was  no  doubt  from  whence  the  shot  came.  Such  was  the  /?tate  of 
hostility  between  these  two  families,  when  Paoli,  under  the  authority 
of  the  French  Republic,  returned  to  Corsica.  The  arrival  of  that 
chieftain  seems^  for  a  while,  to  have  lulled  their  animosity,  and  we 
find  the  Vit^bi  eagerly  espousing  the  cause  of  Paoli ;  but  separating 
themselves  from  him,  when,  opposing  the  French  Republic,  he  called 
in  the  assistance  of  Great  Britain. 

On  the  capitulation  of  Bastia  to  the  English,  Luc'  Antonio  em- 
barked  with  all  his  family  for  Toulon.    No  sogner  was  he  gone,  than 
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the  Prediani,  wlio  Lad  joined  the  Engh'sh  faction,  burnt  the  houses  of 
the  Viterbi,  laid  waste  their  property,  and  made  themselves  sole 
masters  of  Penta.  When  the  English  abandoned  the  island,  the 
Viterbi  returned,  and  summoning  the  Frediani  before  a  tribunal,  de- 
manded remuneration  for  their  losses.  As  this  time,  the  father  of 
Francesco  Andrea  Frediani,  wishing  to  settle  the  differences  that  so 
long  had  disturbed  the  two  families,  proposed  a  marriage  between  a 
daughter  of  Luc'  Antonio  and  his  grandson.  This  proposal  was  ac- 
ceded to,  and  Simone  Viterbi,  conceiving  that  the  marriage  would 
soon  take  place,  set  off  for  Porta  d'Ampugnani,  in  order  to  stay  the 
proceedings  of  the  tribunal.  The  object  of  the  old  mau's  journey  was 
mistaken  by  the  opposite  party,  and  as  he  was  returning  from  Porta 
he  was  mortally  wounded  by  assassins  employed  by  the  Frediani, 
Lnc'  Antonio  joining  the  gens  d'armerie  pursued  the  Frediani,  and 
they  were  all  arrested  except  Carlo  Frediani,  who  taking  refuge  in 
the  marshes  of  the  canton  of  Tavagna,  there  died.  Luc*  Antonio  was 
accused  of  disinterring  Carlo,  and  even  of  stabbing  the  dead  body. 
The  tribunals  proceeded  against  the  Frediani,  as  well  on  the  original 
cause  of  complaint,  as  in  respect  of  Simone  Viterbi's  assassination,  and^ 
the  chief  members  of  the  family  were  decreed  to  indemnify  the 
Viterbi  for  their  losses,  and  sentenced  to  the  galleys  for  ten  years. 
At  this  time  the  French  government  was-  organizing  the  tribunals, 
and  Luo'  Antonio  Viterbi  was  appointed  accusateur  public.  He 
^filled  the  office  with  honour;  and  continued  to  hold  it  until  his 
refusal  to  give  his  vote  for  Buonaparte's  elevation  to  the  empire. 
Luc*  Antonio  now  retired  to  Penta,  and  lived  in  privacy ;  but  the 
agents  of  Buonaparte  subjected  him  to  gieat  vexations  ;  and  he  was 
imprisoned  without  cause  by  Gen.  Berthier.  In  1814,  Donate  Frediani 
was  killed  as  he  was  entering  his  house  Luc'  Antonio,  although  sus- 
picion at  first  fell  upon  others,  was  ultimately  accused  as  an  accom- 
plice, and  his  son  denounced  as  the  actual  perpetrator  of  this  crime. 
Before,  however,  any  process  was  instituted  against  them,  Corsica  was 
set  in  commotion  by  Napoleon's  escape  from  Elba.  The  plain  of 
Bivinco  was  fixed  upon  as  the  place  of  rendezvous  for  the  people  of 
the  arrondissemcnt  of  Bastia;  and  Luc' Antonio,  at  the  head  of  a 
hundred  followers,  prepared  to  join  the  camp.  On  his  march  he  met 
with  General  Casalta,  who  commanded  another  body,  and  both  jcnter- 
taining  the  same  political  views,  in  opposition  to  Buonaparte,  they 
proceeded  together.  Approaching  the  camp,  they  learnt  that  the 
Ccccfildi,  and  other  personal  enemies  of  the  Viterbi,  were  there,  and 
Liic'  Antonio  being  dissuaded  from  going,  replied  that  the  good  cause 
refiuivcd  his  attendance,  and  proceeded.  No  sooner,  however,  was  he 
arrived,  than  a  skirmish  ensued  between  the  Ceccaldi  and  the  Viterbi, 
'  in  which  two  of  the  former  fell.  Luc*  Antonio  fled  to  Borgo,  with  his 
eon  ;  and  in  their  absence,  through  the  influence  of  the  Bounaparte 
faction,  they  were  condemned  to  death ;  although,  in  fact,  the  Cec- 
cal  Ji  had  bcrni  the  aggressors.  It  was  also  decreed  that  his  property 
slionkl  be  confiscated,  his  house  burnt,  and  a  column  of  infamy  erected 
on  its  silo.  Luc'  Antonio  and  his  son,  for  a  time  escaped  the  search 
of  their  pursuers  ;  but  the  affairs  of  the  island  being  now  settled,  a 
r.cw  process  was  commenced  on  the  part  of  the  Ceccaldi  against  Viterbi 
and  his  son,  and  they  were  both  confined  in  the  prison  of  Bastia, 
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After  a  trial  which  lasted  many  days,  they  were  acquitted  and  liber- 
ated.    Luc'  Antonio  now  set  off  to  join  his  family.     On  coming  to 
the  bridge  which  crosses  the  Golo,  he  found  seventy  of  his  own  parti- 
zans  waiting  his  arrival.      They  insisted  on  accompanying    him    to 
Penta.     It  was  night  when  he  arrived  at  his  native  village,  but  the 
inhabitants  flocked  from  their  houses  to  meet  him :  Viterbi  harangued 
them.     He    thanked   them   for   the  interest  they  had  taken   in    his 
misfortunes;    and  told  them  that  ** justice,  placed  between  strength 
and   weakness,    had   preserved  the   equilibrium    of    her    balance." 
Viterbi  now  looked  forward  to  pass  the  rest  of   his  days  in  tran- 
quillity;   but    this    prospect    quickly  vanished,    for  a  process   was 
instituted  against  him  and  his  son,  for  the  assassination  of  Donato 
Frediani.      The  son  escaped  to  the  Continent:    the  father,  after  a 
fruitless   appeal   from   the  jurisdiction   of  the    court   of  Bastia  to 
the  Courts  of  Assizes  at  Aix,  in  Provence,  was  arrested  by  the  gens 
d'arm6rie.     His  relations  and  partizans  \\t)uld  have  rescued  him,  but 
he  said  that  he  had  nothing  to  reproach  himself  with,  and  exhorted 
them  to  respect  the  laws.     He  was  conducted  to  the  prison  of  Bastia. 
His  brother,  Don  Piero,  who  had  returned  to  Corsica,  after  a  long 
service  in  the  French  armies,  interceded  for  his  release,  but  failing, 
retired  to  Penta,  and  actually  died  of  grief,  exclaiming,  with  his  last 
breath,  that  intrigue  and  malignity  would  prevail  over  his  brother's 
innocence.     The  Cour  Royale  sat  on  the  case  of  Luc'  Antonio  for 
fifteen  days  successively,  and  on  the  16th  of  September,  1821,  he  was 
condemned    to  the  guillotine.     During  this   protracted  session,  and 
although  he  knew  of  the  unhappy  death  of  his  brother,  Luc'  Antonio 
defended  himself  with  a  presence  of  mind  and  courage,  that  astonished 
every  one :  and  even  when  sentence  was  passed,  retained  his  wonted 
firmness,  and  only  thought  of  saving  himself  from  the  disgrace  of  a 
public  execution.     With  this  view  he  appealed  from  the  decision  of 
his  judges,  only  to  give  time  to  effect  his  purpose.     He  starved  himself 
to  death ;  expiring  on  the  21st  of  December,  after  eighteen    days' 
abstinence  from^food. 

Viterbi,  was  desirous  of  being  buried  at  Penta  with  much  cere- 
mony, and  no  sooner  was  his  death  announced,  than  about  six  hun- 
dred peasants  set  off  for  Bastia,  to  escort  the  body.  They  learned  in 
their  road,  that  by  a  public  order,  he  had  been  buried  at  Bastia,  in 
quick-lime,  and  that  a  brigade  was  stationed  to  guard  the  grave  ;  a 
hundred  of  the  peasants  proceeded  to  ascertain  the  fact,  and,  if  possi- 
ble, to  disinter  the  body.  The  news  of  Viterbi's  extraordinary  death 
created  a  great  feeling  at  Bastia:  his  knell  was  rung  in  all  the 
churches ;  and  the  religious  fraternities,  before  they  knew  of  the 
general's  order,  prepared  to  accompany  the  corpse  to  the  bridge  of 
Bivinco, 

This  remarkable  man  was  about  five  feet  six  inches  in  height,  with 
a  countenance  dark  and  expressive.  His  character  was  a  compound 
of  good  and  bad  qualities.  As  a  husband  and  father,  he  was  irre- 
proachable ;  to  his  relations,  his  friends,  and  his  followers,  he  was 
always  generous  ;  to  his  enemies  implacable.  As  to  his  religious 
opinions  he  was  a  deist. 

The  energies  of  his  mind  equalled  those  of  his  body.  His  memory 
was  so  good  that  with  twice  reading  he  is  known  to  have  repeated 
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ninety  unconnected  Latin  words.  Even  after  hia  condemnation,  and 
whilst  in  prison,  he  wrote  poems  on  his  misfortunes,  and  kept  a  jour- 
nal of  his  time.  The  accuracy  of  the  journal,  which  is  here  printed, 
as  far  as  regards  the  facts,  is  known  to  those  who  attended  him." 


Journal,  begun  Nov.  25th,  1821,  by  Luc*  Antonio  Viterbi,  condemned 

TO  Death. 

Nov,  25th,-— At  ten  o'clock  ia  the  morning  I  ate  with  appetite  and  abundantly.  At 
three  pm.  I  took  eleven  drops  of  a  narcotic  preparation.  Till  eleven  at  night  I  wag 
awake,  but  very  tranquil ;  an  agreeabJe  heat  crept  through  my  veins,  the  diarrhoea  wag 
stopped,  and  the  pains  entirely  ceased.  About  eleven  I  fell  asleep,  and  slept  soundly 
till  one.  One  of  the  keepers  then  asked  me  if  I  was  asleep,  and  I  had  hardly  tlie 
power  to  tell  him  that  1  was  awake. 

26th, — I  fell  asleep  suddenly,  and  passed  four  hours  in  a  profound  lethargy  ,  woke 
about  half  past  five.  I  then  passed  some  hours  between  sleeping  and  waking  till 
eleven  ;  very  sweet  sleeps,  interrupted  by  short  dreams.  After  eleven,  the  sleepiness 
decreased,  but  did  not  entirely  cease  ;  and  I  passed  the  day  without  any  imeasiness. 
I  perceived  that  the  narcotic  elixir  no  longer  operated  upon  my  frame.  I  finished  the 
day  of  the  26th  very  tranquilly.  At  night  I  had  a  conversation  with  the  keepers  of 
the  prison  and  three  soldiers  of  the  guard,  which  lasted  till  midnight. 

27th, — About  one  o'clock  I  began  to  sleep,  and  slept  till  after  half  past  three.    At 
a  quarter  past  four  I  fell  asleep  agaio  for  more  than  an  hour.     On  waking  I  found 
myself  pretty  strong,  and  in  no  respect  out  of  order,  except  that  my  mouth*  was  a 
little  bitter.     I  have  now  reached  the  end  of  the  second  day  passed  without  eating, 
and  without  feeling  any  inconvenience,  or  experiencing  any  want.* 

Dec,  2nd, — To-d^y,  at  three  o'clock,  I  ate  with  appetite,  and  passed  a  very  tranquil 
night. 

3rd, — Monday,  without  eating  or  drinking,  and  without  being  distressed  by  the 
privation. 

^th, — Tuesday,  without  taking  food  or  drink  of  any  kind  ;    both  the   day    aud 
night  I  passed  in  a  state  which  would  have  encouraged  any  one  who  was  not  in  my 
.situation.     jNIy  whole  body  was  in  the  most  favourable  state. 

^th, — The  night  preceding  this  day  I  passed  without  sleeping,  although  I  suffered 
from  no  physical  restlessness ;  my  mind  alone  was  in  a  great  timiult.  In  the  morning 
it  was  more  calm ;  diving  the  day  the  same.  It  is  now  two  pm.  and  for  three  days 
my  pulse  has  shown  no  febrile  action  \  it  is  a  little  more  rapid,  and  the  pulsation  more 
heavy  and  obtuse  ;  I  feel  no  uneasiness  of  any  kind.  The  stomach  and  bowels  are  in 
a  state  of  perfect  quiet ;  the  head  clear  and  the  imagination  active  and  ardent ;  the 
si"  lit  extremely  clear ;  no  anxiety  for  food  or  drink ;  indeed,  l-feel  no  appetite  for  either. 
In  an  hour  the  third  day  will  have  elapsed  since  I  began  to  abstain  from  food.  Mouth 
free  from  bitter  taste — ^hearing  acute — feeling  of  vigour  through  the  whole  body. 
About  half  past  four  I  closed  my  eyes  for  a  few  minutes,  but  a  trembling  through  my 
whole  frame  soon  woke  me.  About  half  past  five  I  began  to  feel  pains  in  my  left 
breast,  but  not  fixed.  The  pulse  begins  to  extend  towards  the  elbow  like  a  very  fine 
thread.  After  eight  I  slept  quietly  for  an  hour,  and  found  my  pulse  iii  a  state  of  the 
most  perfect  calm.  Towards  half  past  nine  a  sweet  and  sound  sleep  till  eleven  ;  very 
sensible  weakness  of  pulse,  but  regular  and  deep  j  no  alteration  otherwise.  At  mid- 
night, perfect  calm  in  my  whole  frame,  particularly  in  the  pulse.  At  one,  the  fauces 
dry— excessive  thirst.  At  half  past  eight  m  the  same  state,  except  a  slight  pain  in 
the  heart ;  the  pulse  in  the  left  hand  exhibits  oscillations  different  to  those  of  the  right ; 
that  is,  they  announce  the  derangement  occasioned  by  privation  of  food. 

5£/,.— During  the  foi-mer  part  of  the  day  I  lost  my  courage  and  good  sense.  My 
situation  could  not  be  more  distressing.  ^11  otlier  means  thought  certain  were  denied 
me.  Every  report,  every  word,  flattered  a  mind  enfeebled  by  misfortunes.  The 
physician  advised  me  to  eat,  assuring  me  that  abstinence  from  food  would  certainly 
prolong  my  life  a  fortnight.  The  excessive  delicacy  of  the  advocate,  Mari,  is  the 
cause  of  my  present  sufferings  ;  I  determined  to  fill  my  stomach,  in  the  hope  that  the 


*  The  copy  is  here  defective ;  there  is  no  mention  of  the  four  days  intervening 
between  the  27th  of  November  and  the  2nd  of  December. 
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excess  would  produce  a  good  effect ;  on  the  contraiy,  it  defeated  the  end,  aihl  stopped 
the  diarrhoea  ;  in  short,  I  have  heen  unsuccessful  and  unhappy  in  every  thing.* 

6ttu — No  fever,  yet  four  days  have  elapsed  since  I  ate  or  drank.  I  deserve  i«ty  and 
compassion,  and  not  reproach*  I  hegan  with  the  firmness  of  a  Cato,  and  the  end  shall 
correspond  with  the  beginning.  I  suffer  burning  thirst  and  devouring  hunger  with 
imperturbable  courage  and  firmness,  and  unalterable  constancy.  At  ten  o'clock  of  the 
same  day  pulse  regular  and  feeble.  My  head  begins  to  be  confused.  At  precisely 
mid-day  the  right  pulse  began  sensibly  to  intermit ;  this  was  still  more  marked  and 
distinct  in  the  left.  At  three,  pulse  extremely  weak,  but  no  longer  interraittiilg— 
sight  vaccinating.  At  four  pulse  intermitting  again,  and  head  somewhat  confused. 
At  six  the  pulse  ceased  to  intermit,  and  became  stronger  and  more  regular.  At  nine, 
prostration  of  strength — pulse  tolerably  regular — mouth  dry.  Twelve  strange  varia- 
tions in  the  pulse  ;  it  is  now  weak  but  regular :  mouth  and  fauces  parched  j  tranquil 
sleep  for  about  half  an  hour. 

7th. — At  half  past  six  I  slept  tranquilly  for  more  than  four  hours.  At  waking, 
swimming  in  the  head — burning  thirst — pulse  in  gteat  agitation.  At  nine  o'clock, 
calm  pulsie  till  half  past  eight ;  convulsive  motion,  with  intermissions  in  the  left 
pulsed—slower  intermission  in  the  right — thirst  diminished.  At  noon  pulse  regular. 
At  two,  burning  thirst,  feeble  pulse,  but  no  febrile  &ction.  At  four,  distinct  inter- 
missioDsm  both  pulses.  At  six,  pulse  perfectly  calm.  For  twelve  hours  great  thirst, 
with  bitterness  in  the  mouth — tranquil  pulse — quiet  in  every  other  part, 

8th. — At 'four  in  the  morning,  burning  thirst ;  regularity  and  calm  in  the  rest  of  the 
frame,  with  a  few  hours  of  vei-y  quiet  sleep.  At  eight,  very  quiet  sleep  for  two  hours 
— mouth  exceedingly  parched — burning  throat — fauces  very  dry — tongue  so  foul  as  to 
prevent  my  speaking.  Twelve  o'clock — At  eleven,  intermitting  pulse — ^perfect  calm 
at  noon — continual  and  burning  thirst.  ■  Four  o'clock — At  intervals  placid  slumber 
of  half  an  hour  and  more.  At  waking,  swimming  in  the  head  for  two  minutes — calm 
and  regularity  in  the  pulse — continual  and  burning  thirst — entire  quiet  in  the  rest  of 
the  body — failure  of  strength. — Eight  o'clock — Pulse  vigorous,  intermitting  at  every 
third  beat — tranquillity  in  all  the  rest  of  the  body — burning  thirst,  t  Ten  o'clock- 
Pulse  intermitting  at  every  third  beat,  with  very  quick  vibration — burning  thirst. — 
Twelve  o'clock — An  hour's  sleep  ;  at  waking,  frightful  swimming  of  the  head — dis- 
ordered and  intermitting  pulse — ^burning  thirst — general  weakness,  particularly  in  the 
night. 

9tti, — ^Three  o'clock.  In  this  interval  an  hour  of  repose  ;  after  which  light-headedness, 
accompanied  by  the  forie-nrentioned  symptonds.  At  six,  an  hour's  sleep,  followed  by  the 
same  sjrmptoms.  At  ten — since  seven,  the  pulse  no  longer  presents  febrile  oscillations  nor 
any  intermission ;  extreme  weakness  in  the  pulsation  ;  burning  thirst,  At  three,  p.m. 
In  this  interval  half  an  hour's  placid  sleep  ;  at  the  end  of  which,  intermitting  pulse, 
slight  swimming  in  the  head,  burning  and  incessant  thirst.  Afterwards  head  tranquil, 
perfect  quiet  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  regular  pulsation ;  between  noon  and 
two  o'clock  the  ears,  nose,  and  hands  cold ;  now  these  parts  are  all  hot.  At  eight, 
pulse  strong  and  regular,  head  clear,  stomach  and  bowels  easy,  siglit  clear,  hearing 
acute,  very  burning  thirst,  the  whole  body  vigorous.  Ten  o'clock — ^the  fear  of  ignominy 
alone,  and  not  the  fear  of  death,  has  determined  me  firmly  to  abstain  from  every  sort 
of  food,  and  drink  :  in  the  execution  of  this,  my  strange  and  extraordinary  project,  I 
•  suffer  the  most  terrible  agonies  and  tortures.  My  courage  and  my  innocence  give  me 
•strength  sufficient  to  rise  above  the  dreadful  suffering  occasioned  by  so  long  an  absti- 
nence. I  pardon  the  judges  who  condemned  me  from  sincere  conviction :  I  swear 
eternal  and  implacable  hatred,  which  shall  be  transmitted  to  my  most  remote  de- 
scendants, to  the  infamous,  detestable,  and  sanguinary  Boucher,  the  monster  of 
iniquity,  who,  acting  from  the  impulse  of  his  private  animo3ity,  has  endeavoured  to 
complete  the  sacrifice  of  an  entire,  respectable,  and  innocent  family  through  mere 
revenge.    The  last-mentioned  symptoms  continue,  tranquil  pulse,  burnitig  thirst. 

Wth, — ^Eight  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Regular  pulse — burning  thirst  till  six,  but 
decreasing  considerably  from  six-to  eight.  Two  hours  of  tranquil  sleep  at  two  different 
intervals — light-headedness  at  wakings — very  feeble  pulse,  but  regular.  If  it  is  true 
that  in  the  Elysiau  fields  we  retain  a  faithful  recollection  of  the  things  of  this  world 

*  Viterbi  at  first  attempted  to  destroy  himself  by  opium.     Failing  in  that  attempt, 
id  after  a  temoorarv  abstinence  of  gevpral  davs.  he  ate  to  a  forced  excess,  conceivintr 


and  after  a  temporary  abstinence  of  several  days,  he  ate  to  a  forced  excess,  conceiving 
death  might  be  produced  by  those  means ;  but  he  was  here  again  disappointed. 
Starvation  was  his  last  resource. 

t  Thus  much  of  the  original  journal  occurs  in  Viterbi's  own  himd-writingj  the  jreft, 
however,  was  dictated,  approved  of,  and  signed  by  hinu 
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I  shall  always  have  before  my  eyes  the  image  of  the  protector  of  innocence  and  truth, 
the  respectaole  counsellor  Abbatucci :  may  all  the  favours  of  fortune  and  of  heaven 
rtin  upon  him  and  upon  all  his  posterity,  Tliis  wish  proceeds  from  a  heart  overflowing 
with  the  sincerest  gratitude.  At  twelve  o*clock  head  firm — stomach  and  bowels — 
sight  clear — ^hearmg  acute — the  regularity  of  the  pulse  continues — the  thirst  resumes 
also  its  power — 1  still  continue  to  take  snuff  with  pleasure — I  feel  no  desire  to  eat. 
At  ten,  incessant  and  most  ardent  thirst — putse  regular,  though  a  little  acceleratedr 
1  had  a  strong  desire  for  food  several  times  m  the  aftemooni  otherwise  I  was  easy  and 
tranquil  in  the  rest  of  my  body. 

tith, — At  six  in  the  morning — From  ten  o'clock  last  night,  pulse  regular,  with  strong 
beating :  before  midnight  great  avidity  for  food — inextinguishable  thirst — tranquu 
sleep  for  an  hour.  On  awaking  after  midnight  I  found  my  pulse  diminished  in  strength, 
but  preserving  the  same  regularity ;  in  the  following  morning,  tranquil  sleep— thirst 
rather  more  endurable — pulsations  very  feeble,  and  announcing  the  near  termination 
<jf  my  life.  I  have  undertaken  and  executed  a  project,  perhaps  the  most  extraordinary 
and  extravagant  that  was  ever  conceived  by  man.  I  have  executed  it  with  an  en- 
durance of  the  most  dreadful  and  incredible  sufierings,  in  order  to  free  my  family,  my 
relations,  and  my  friends  from  ignominy  and  dishonour ;  to  deprive  my  enemies  of  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  my  head  fall  under  the  stroke  of  the  guilloiine,  and  to  show  the 
atrocious,  iniquitous,  and  infamous  Boucher  what  is  the  temper  and  the  character  of 
the  brave  Corsicans  ;  when  he  knows  the  manner  in  which  I  fiuished  my  day  he  must 
tremble,  lest  some  one,  emulous  of  my  virtue,  should  resolve  to  revenge  the  inuocent 
victim  of  his  iniquities  and  intrigues.  Two  o'clock,  p.m. — ^The  extreme  weakness  has 
decreased  for  the  last  hour  *.  the  pulse  has  resumed  its  vigour,  and  has  preserved,  up 
to  this  time,  a  regularity  which  alarms  me.  My  whole  body,  without  exception, 
experienced  no  derangement  or  alteration,  but  I  perceive  a  sensible  diminution  in  my 
itrength.  Six  o'clock, — My  intellectual  faculties  are  now  in  their  natural  and  usual 
state  :  the  thirst  is  burning,  but  tolerable — the  hunger  has  entirely  ceased.  My 
physical  strength  diminishes  sensibly — the  pulse  is  weak  but  regular — the  sight  clear— 
the  stomach  and  bowels  give  me  no  uneasiness  whatever.  Ten  o'clock. — Fulse  feeble 
and  regular — tliirst  extremely  burning — ^no  desire  to  eat  j  all  the  rest  of  my  frame, 
whether  physical  or  moral,  is  in  a  state  which  announces  no  derangement  or  decay, 
Deus  in  nomine  tuo  Satvum  me  fai:,  et  in  virtute  tua  libera  me.  In  these  few  Latin  words 
are  comprised  ami  bound  up  all  my  religious  principles.  Since  my  seventeenth  year  I 
have  always  believed  in  a  God,  the  creator  of  the  universe,  the  rewarder  of  the  good, 
and  the  severe  chastiser  of  the  wicked  :  from  that  time  I  no  longer  believed  in  vain. 

l^th. — Rose  in  the  morning :  from  ten  o'clock  last  night  till  one  o'clock  in  tlie 
morning  no  change  or  alteration  ]   lethargic  sleep  for  four  hours  and  a  half ;  on 
awaking,  the  motions  of  the  pulse  and  the  state  of  the  whole  body  exhibited  nothing 
but  mortal  presages,  and  all  my  senses  were  in  a  complete  prostration.    In  this  state 
I  remained  for  more  than  an  hour.    At  half  past  six  I  revived  ;  at  this  moment  my 
pulse  is  weak  but  quite  regular,  and  the  thirst  somewhat  abated,   A  t  ten  o'clock  pulse  a 
little  weaker  but  regular  j  no  appetite  for  food,  but  most  ardent  thirst ;  the  intel- 
lectual faculties  in  a  perfectly  sound  state  ;  continual  watchfulness ;  strength  in  all 
parts  of  the  body.    Ten  at  night. — ^Thirst  intense — ^pulse  very  weak  and  irregular — 
cessation  of  the  movement  of  the  systole  and  diastole  of  the  heart  for  several  hours  j  con- 
stant watchfulness — universal  languor — extreme  fatigue,  and  inability  to  bear  the  light« 
^Sth- — Ten  in  the  morning — At  midnight  the  pulse  became  extremely  feeble  and  inter- 
mitting— ^intense  thirst — general  prostration  of  strengtli*     At  this  crisis  my  under- 
standing abandoned  me,  and  witliout  the  concurrence  of  my  judgment,  stimulated  by 
an  intolerable  tliirst,  I  took  the  jug  of  water  and  drunk  a  large  draft ;  this  increased 
the  coldness  of  the  parts  ;  an  instant  afterwards  my  hands,  feet,  nose,  and  ears  became 
icy  cold  ;  the  pulse  then  entirely  ceased  to  beat — all  the  symptoms  were  mortal.*  The 
physician  arrived  an  hour  before  j  in  the  convulsive  moments,  in  which  I  no  longer 
retained  the  use  of  my  reason,  he  asked  me  if  I  wished  for  anything,  and  offered  me 
■omft  wine  ;  four  or  five  spoonfuls  which  were  given  me,  restored  me  to  strength  and 
life.    After  the  wine  I  again  drank  a  considerable  quantity  of  cold  water ;  I  now  find 
myself  in  nearly  the  same  state  in  which  I  was  yesterday  morning,  but  the  thirst  is 
considerably  abated,  and  I  can  bear  it  without  great  difficulty.     Two  o'clock,  thirst 
endurable — pulse  regular,  btit  weak — ^no  remarkable  uneasiness  in  any  part  of  the  body 

*  At  this  time  Viterbi  flattered  himself  that  death  was  at  hand,  and  stretching  him- 
self out  on  his  pallet,  exclaimed  to  ttte  soldiers  who  were  guardin^^  him,  **  Look  how 
well  I  have  laid  myself  out !  "^ 
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•—no  appetite  for  food — ^the  pulsation  of  the  heart  entirely  stopped.  Six  o'clock,  the 
motion  of  the  heturt  entirely  ceased—pulse  weak  and  Iqw— thinst  not  ^ndrely  insuffer- 
able— -no  appetite  for  food — head  clear — sight  acute — intellectual  faculty  in  a  perfectly 
good  state,  lien  at  night:  after  half  an  hour,  a  very  tranqi^il  sleep  i  i,felt  a.  sUffht 
coldness  over,  the  whole  of  t^e  body*  the  pulse  had  ceased  or  was  almost  imperceptible 
— rthirst  tolerable — ^intellectual  faculties  iu  their  natural  state,  and  quite  unimpaiied. 
ITie  coldnes^  though  sliglit,  continues,  and  extends  over  all  the  limbs — feet  hot — nose 
axicL  ears  cold. 

\AiH3u — One  o*clock— «After  the  conTcal^ons  described  abore^  threahouf  s  of  undisturbed 
al^p,  attended  by  dj;eams,  not  of  a  kiu^  to  sadden,  or  bewilder  the  imagination^  but 
placid  and  calm.  At  awaking,  buming  thirst-— pulses  ve;'y  weak,  those  of  the  heart 
almost  entirely  motipniess — mental  facultied  perfect — physical  strength  somewhat  inore 
declined  than  the  preceding  day.  Seven  m  the  evening-;— Since  one  o'clock  p.m.  the 
degi-ee  of  thirst  is  increased  beyond  measure.  The  beatings  of  the  pulse  are  spmeti^ieA 
strong,  at  other  times  very-weak,  but  .always  regular;  l,he  mpvements.of  the  heart 
entirely  ces^ed,  the  physical  and  moral  pbwera  ai;e  in  aa  good  a  state  as  the  enfeebled 
condition  of  my  body  permits.  Every  body  has  abandoned  me  ;  but  I  preserve,  and 
will  preserve  so  long  as  I  live,  the  best  of  my  possessions — my  constancy, 

Monday  evening,  the  IWA  of  the  current  month,  the  intensity  of  the  thirst  wa« 
sp  violent  that,  having  filled  my  mouth  v^ith  water^  \  could  yqt  resist,  and  was  obliged 
to  swallow  it.  In  the  convulsion  of  the  VZth  I  drank  more  than  a  glass  of.  >vater.  ii^ 
the  presence  of  the  physician,  a^d  in  a  similar  crisis  on  the  13£/t  more  than  half  a 
glass :  in  the  whole  it  could  not  amount  to  riiore  than  half  a  pint,  and  this  in  the  space 
of  twelve  days  and  a  half.  Ten  at  night — ^The  thirst  insu^arable,  as.it  had  been 
during  the  whole  day — ^pulsations  febrile — heat  tjirough  the  vliole  body  ;  the  symptoms 
announcing,  convulsion  like  those  of  the  two  preceding  nights.  Since  the  2/ii  of. 
December  I  have  been  deprived  of  every  kind  of  consolation  ;  no  news  of  my  family,' 
my  relations  in  the  town  have  been  prohibited  approaching  this  garrison ;  seven  inexo- 
rable soldiers  have  been  posted  night  and  day  m  the  small  room  in  which  I  am  con* 
fined,  observing,  with  inquisitorial  regard,  my  slightest  motions,  gestures,  or  words  ;  so 
barbarous  and  strange  a  precaution  is  more  fitted  for  the  prisons  of  a  seraglio  of  a 
Pacha  of  St.  Jean  d'Acje,  than  those  of  .tlie  humane  governor  of  France.  They 
want  to  prevent  my  dying ;  but  I  hope  and  trust  that  I  shall  render  ahorliive  and  use- 
less all  the  eflTorts,  means,  and  measures  employed  by  the  ministry,  ^ 

\bt\u. — ^Ten  in  the  morning — From  ten  in  the  evening  till  three  in  the  morning,  pujse 
Btrong,  febrile  heat  over  the  whole  body— intense  thirst — placid  sleep  till  six — faint- 
ness  and  ^wooning  for  half  an  hour.  At  half  past  six  I  recovered  my  senses ;  no 
pulsation  till  seven  ;  from^.seven  to. twelve  puTse  extremely  slender  and  low, 

16M — From  ten  till  four,  burning  thirst,  calm  in  all  other  respects ;  from  four,  pulse 
strong,  accompanied  by  febrile  heat.  At  one  in  the  morning  tranquil  sleep  ;  at  two^ 
failure  of  the  pulse  ;  at  three  the  pulse  began  to  be  felt,  but  very  feeble.  It  is  near 
seven,  and  the  motion  is  so  weak  as  to  make  me  think  that  the  end  of  my  days  and 
of  my  sufferinors  is  at  hand. 

This  JournS,  after  niy  death',  will  be  committed  to  my  nephew  Ciovan  Gerolamo 
Guerrini,  who  will  take  copies  of  it  to  the  Signers  Piesidents  Mezard,  .Pasqualini 
Suzzoni,  and  a.  fourth  to  Signor  Rigo,  whom  I  entreat  to  fulfil  my  wishes,  which  I 
previously  expressed  to  him  by  word  of  mouth.  . 

\tt}i^ — At  ten  o'clock — The  whole  of  yesterday  was  very  tranquil  y  thirst  bearable— 
|iulse  regular — sight  clear — head  unoppressed — stomach  and  bowels  perfectly  easy. 
To-day  1  find  myself  in  the  same  state ;  my  pulse  however  is  extremely, weak.  I  dj© 
with  a  mind  pure  and  innocent ;  and  I  finish  my  days  with  the  tranquilhty  of  Socrates, 
Seneca,  and  Petronius.      ....  .... 

18t/i-— At  eleven  o'clock— I  ana  about'  to  end  my  days  with  the  serene  death  of  thi^ 
just.  Hunger  no  longer  torments  me-7-thirst  has  entirely  subsided ;  the  stomach  and 
boweli  are  perfectly  tranquil,  my  head  is  unclouded,  and  my  sight  clear  ;  in  short,  a 
universal  calm  reigns  not  only  in  my  heart  and  in  my  conscience,  but  over  my  whol^ 
body.  The  i^tw  moments  which  T  have  to  live  glide  placidly  away,  as  the  water  of  a 
small  brook  flows  through .  a  beautiful  and  delicious  plain.  The  lamp  will  soon  be 
extinguished  from  the  want  of  food  for  the  flame.  (Signed)  Antonio  Viterbi. 

.  Here  terminates  the  Journal ;  but  Viteriii  did  not  die  until  the.  20 tli. 
Just  be^re  he  exgirpd  he  stretched  himself  put,  as  on  the  former 
ocicastou,  adding^  ^^  I  am  prepared  to  leave  this  world;"  and  then  died 
instantly. 
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The  editorship  of  the  Quarterly. Review  is  understood  to  have 
passed  once  again  into  new  hands  ;  and  as  a  revolution  of  this  kind 
will  scarcely  have  taken  place  without  an  adequate  reason,  we  have 
searched  for*  it  in  the  pages  of  the  present  number,  with  a  care 
suited  to  the  importance  of  the  subject.  The  result  of  the  inquiry 
is,  that  the  present  number  contains  rather  more  than  the  average 
pi'oportion  of  twaddle ;  considerably  more  than  the  usual  quantity 
of  light  matter,  or  matter  intended  to  be  light ;  and  an  admixture 
of  virulence  and  a  display  of  ignorance  on  subjects  of  high  im- 
portance to  the  community,  much  greater  than  the  Quarterly  has 
been  in  the  hab;t  of  exhibiting,  since  the  retirement  of  its  ancient 
conductor.  .  These  are  the  chief  points  of  difference  which  we  have 
espied  in  the  internal  economy  of  the  Review,  and  among  them  the 
inquirer  must  look  for  the  cause  of  the  late  change  in  the  editorphip, 
if  the  latter  is  to  be  inferred  at  all  from  the  nature  and  spirit  of  the 
contents.  The  policy  of  the  new  editor  appears  to  have  been,  to  render 
this  number  as  inviting  as  possible  on  the  surface,  and  to  steal  in  his 
heavier  lucubrations  in  the  intervals  of  more  taking  articles,  as  the 
apothecary  cheats  his  patient  into  taking  his  pills,  by  covering  them 
with  a  coat  of  sugar.  It  could  be  with  no  other  view  than  this,  that 
the  thrice  three-times-sacked  Diary  of  Pepys  is  placed  in  the  front, 
particularly  as  the  Reviewer's  observations  are  neither  very  new,  nor 
very  striking,  and  as  it  contains  nothing  to  rescue  the  Quarterly  from 
the  charge  of  imbecility  that  has  been  of  late  urged  against  it, 
though  unjustly,  as  far  as  the  later  numbers  are  supposed  to  be 
peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  accusation.  Of  the  small  pleasantry 
with  which  this  article  is  replete,  the  following  may  serve  as  a 
specimen  : — "  Nothing  indeed  can  be  more  natural  than  the  conduct 
of  the  barber  of  King  Midas,  who  relieved  his  mind  of  a  burthensome 
secret,  by  communicating  to  a  bundle  of  reeds  the  fact  that  the  worthy 
prince  whom  he  served  had  the  ears  of  an  ass.  In  modern  times,  a 
memorandum  and  a  goose-quill  would  have  naturally  been  the  barber's 
resource,  nor  are  we  at  all  certain  that  the  committing  his  mystery 
to  the  treacherous  reeds  meant  any  thing  more  than  that  the  court 
barber  of  King  Midas  kept  a  diary,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  some 
reviewer  of  the  times." 

.  The  Quarterly  Reviewer,  in  the  character  of  Mr.  Pepys,  meets  with 
something  exactly  to  his  taste  ;  and  though  he  deals  him  out  a  gentle 
pat  on  the  head  for  countenancing  the  abuses  of  the  times,  he  is  upon  the 
whole  in  a  fine,  sunny-day  humour,  and  in  a  mood  far  too  gentle  to  be 
severe  even  upon  the  abuses.  They  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
voluminous  Diary  itself,  must  be  aware  how  abundant  it  is  in  instances 
of  the  most  flagrant  misrule ;  but  being  monarchical  misrule,  it  is 
sacred.  The  Reviewer  seems  to  think  a  detailed  exposure  little  to  the 
purpose  of  the  present  day,  and  proceeds  very  shortly  after  to  deduce 
lessons  of  a  much  more  instruction  moral  from  the  democratic  abuses  of 
Athens,  that  government  being  of  so  very  recent  institution,  and  so 
intimately  connected  with  our  own.  Had  the  Diary  been  fortunately 
as  replete  with  examples  of  republican  as  it  is  of  monarchical  mis- 
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government,  what  a  gathering  together  would  there  have  heen  of  ravens 
to  the  hanquet !— what  a  croaking,  and  screaming,  and  teariijg  should 
we  then  have  had  !  As  it  is,  the  Reviewer  is  a  model  of  the  placid 
and  the  serene ;  and  leaving  the  "  upper  ahuses"  on  one  side,  without  so 
much  as  casting  his  stone  upon  the  heap  that  honest  indignation  has 
accumulated  over  their  grave,  he  condesccndinfjly  follows  JVJr.  Pcppinto 
the  details  of  his  wardrohe  and  household. — "  I  Je  is  extremely  interested 
as  a  husband  equally  and  an  amateur  in  the  progress  of  Mrs.  Pepys'8 
picture  ;  scarce  the  hy-him-so-much-desired  portraiture  of  Lady 
Castlemaine  seems  to  have  interested  the  worthy  man  more.  We  hope 
and  trust  [kind  souls !]  tliere  were  few  serious  interruptions  of  the 
happiness  of  this  kind  couple ;  and  have  little  doubt  that  they  had 
cause  upon  each  anniversary  of  their  marriage,  as  upon  the  ninth,  *  to 
bless  God  for  their  long  lives,  and  loves,  and  healths  together,'  &c. 
Nevertheless,  he  that  touches  pitch  runs  a  risk  of  being  defiled,"  &c.— 
and  so  he  proceeds  in  emulation  of  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer,  who  had 
broached  an  idle  notion  relative  to  the  familiarity  between  Mr.  Pepys 
and  his  lady's  maid,  Mrs.  Mercer,  to  hint,  that  "  on  bur  part,  we  arfe 
by  no  means  so  jealous  of  Mrs.  Mercer  as  of  a  certain  slut  called  Knipp," 
&c. — the  fact  being,  that  the  familiarity  which  has  bred  these  sus^ 
picions,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  comparative  propinquity  in  point  of 
rank  existing  between  the  lady's  maid  and  the  lady.  Mercer  was  of  a 
respectable  family — so  was  her  successor — a  daughter  or  niece  of  a 
Bristol  merchant.  Hewer,  the  male  attendant  of  Mr.  Pepys's,  half  clerk, 
half  domestic,  was  also  of  an  origin  as  respectable  at  least  as  his  mas- 
ter's. Mr.  Pepys  himself,  in  the  household  of  his  patron.  Lord  Sandwich, 
appears  in  the  capacity  rather  of  a  confidential  servant,  than  a  friend 
on  terms  of  equality ;  and  the  feeling  of  the  times  seems  to  have  al- 
lowed service  in  families  of  courtiers  to  be  not  incompatible  with  preten- 
sions to  gentility.  So — as  the  Reviewer  lias  it — "  Honi  soit  qui  mal  y 
pense."  As  we  have  hazarded  one  suggestion,  we  shall  now  venture  upon 
another,  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  up  a  mistake  under  which  the  writer 
appears  to  labour.  "  We  learn,"  he  says,  ^*  from  Pepys's  authority,  not- 
withstanding his  general  partiality,  that  Nell  [Gwyn]  played  serious 
characters  very  ill ;  and  this  makes  him  express  his  wonder  at  her  excel- 
,lence  in  mad  characters,  which  certainly  approach  the  tragic.  The 
truth  is,  our  friend  was  a  general  admirer  of  rank  and  personal  ac- 
complishments in  men  and  women,  and  appears  to  have  joyed  in  all 
circumstances  which  brought  him  into  close  contact  with  persons  so 
endowed."  What  the  truth  contained  in  this  last  sentence  has  to  do 
with  Nell's  playing  characters  well  or  ill,  is  more  than  an  ordinary 
person  can  discover.  But  leaving  that,  for  the  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty, we  suggest  that  Mr.  Pepys,  in  applying  its  word  mad  to  the  parts 
enacted  by  Nelly,  did  not  use  it  in  the  proper  sense,  but,  as  he  has 
done  a  thousand  times,  employed  it  to  signify  something  highly  frolick- 
some  and  extravagant.  Of  this  we  have  an  example  in  a  sentence 
of  the  Review  itself:-:—"  Pepys  admired  her  particularly  in  the  part  of 
Florimell,  in  the  Maiden  Queen  of  Dryden,  *  both  as  a  mad  girl,  and 
when  she  acts  a  young  gallant.'" — Florimell  is  a  frolicksome  wench, 
but  no  Belvidera.  Indeed,  the  representation  of  literal  madness  was 
not  after  the  taste  of  that  age  and  school. 

The  new  editor  will  pardon  our  giving  him  a  word  of  advice  in 
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8easoD>  relative  to  the  discharge  of  his  important  duties.  The  Quar- 
terly scribes,  He  perhaps  is  not  yet  aware,  are  by  ho  metins  famous 
for  a  strict  adherence  to  gi'ammatical,  or  other  laws  of  compositiou, 
and  we  would  have  him  look  sharply  after  their  whereabout.  The 
present  number  bears  evidence  of  a  too  undoubtin^  dependence  on  his 
part,  both  upon  their  obedience  to  recognised  rules,  and  the  extent 
and  accuracy  of  their  reading.  In  the  paper  we  have  been  considering, 
^he  wjiter's  pen  or  memory  has  tripped  once  or  twice.  We  have  always 
been  acc;nstomed  to  read — ^^  such  a  faithful  chronicler  as  Griffiths  ;** 
and  though  "  character"  might  seem  to  the  Quarterly  Reviewer  a  read- 
ing equally  good,  we  object  to  having  the  generous  lines  of  qur  poet 
converted  by  the  infusion  of  such  dilating  terms  into  mere  insipidity, 
for  the  purpose  of  adapting  them  to  the  meridian  of  the  Quarterly. 
The  Reviewer  tells  us  we  "  must  recollect  that  this  was  the  same 
teign  in  which  Roger  Nash  records  as  the  greatest  inconvenience  of 
his  brother  Dudley'*  office  as  sheriff,  '  the  executioner  coming  to  him 
for  orders  touching  the  abscinded  members,  and  to  know  where  *  to 
dispose  them.'  '*  We  recollect  nothing  about  Roger  Nash,  we  never 
hqard  of  him  before ;  but  Roger  North  has  used  words,  which  we  dare 
swear  are  the  identical  ones  above  cited.  This  is  a  slight  flaw,  hut  is 
discreditable  to  the  editorship  of  a  new  and  improved  conductor. 
*'  In  our  professional  capacity,  however  the  m.au  luay  have  h^en  sof- 
tened, the  critic,  like  he  of  Tilbury  Fort,  stands  resolved — ^to  do 
^hatl — to  defend  al)  the  gross  assaults  upon  Friscietn  which  his 
Ignorance  may  lead  him  to  commit/* 

Articles  II.  and  XI.  are  of  the  blood-sucking  kind  so  common  in  the 
Quarterly ;  in  which  the  poor  author  is  treated  much  in  the  man^ner 
you  use  an  orange,  that  is  first  squeezed  and  then  discarded.  We 
pass  \Q  a  favourite  subject  of  the  Quarterly,  in  which  the  writer 
contrives  to  gratify  two  tastes — ^love  ofpendantic  display,  and  a  rage 
fo^  abusing  institutions  founded  on  the  hasis  of  democracy.  As 
•far  as  he  aims  merely  at  serving  up  a  dish  of  antiquities,  his  purpose 
is  laudable  enough ;  and  to  the  following  piece  of  Potter  travestied  no 
objection  caii  be  made, hut  that  it  istsome  what  silly, somewhat  stale: — 

**  The  law  courts  in  Athens  amounted  to  ten  in  number ;  and  a 
stranger  jfrom  the  allied  states,  when  set  down  in  that  metropolis, 
found  his  way  to  the  Helisea,  or  principal  of  them,  werc/^^  by  selecting 
the  best  trodden  streets  f  secure  that  whomsoever  he  met  by  the 
way,  they  were  bound  to  the  same  goal  as  himself.  Was  it  a  quartett 
wran idling  and  disputing  as  they  went — they  were  four  witnesses  on 
their  way  to  give  testimony,  and  in  the  mean  time  beating  up  a 
tittle  quarrel  among  themselves,  to  be  decided  by  one  of  the  standing 
arbitrators,  of  whom  there  were  four  hundred  and  forty  in  different 
parts  of  Attica.  That  detachment  of  six  requires  a  little  more 
explanation.  The  van  guard  is  a  slave,  bearing  the  echinus  or  sealed 
box  of  depositk)ns  previously  taken ;  and  like  the  urn  in  which  the 
judicial  names  were  inclosed,  or  the  cadiscus  into  which  the  votes 
were  thrown,  many  a  cunning  trick  could  it  unfold  [what  a  conjurer 
is  this  scribe  \^  were  it  properly  [i.  e.  meo  more']  sciutinized.  Three 
assistant  counsel  bring  up  the  rear,  and  the  centre  is  occupied  by  the 
principal  advocate  and  the  defendant  himself.  The  eye  of  this  last 
rests  upon  a  dense  mass  at  th^  end  of  yonder  street;  but  h^i  is 
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wi9taken  in  supposing  them  ihs  ftisnis  v^ho  had  promised  him 
their  countenance  and  support  at  his  trial*  They  are  a  body  of 
elderly  dicasta  on  the  wav  to  their  official ;  they  have  just  finished 
th^  last  stave  of  a  song  of  Phrynichus,  (an  ordinary  device  with  the 
poor  old  eouls  for  cheating  a  dull  morning,)  and  as  the  daylight  has 
not  yet  fully  declared  itself,  the  boy  who  precedes  them  is  directed  to 
throw  out  as  much  light  as  he  can  from  his  lamp,  [the  Reviewer  omits 
to  add 9  that  he  was  soundly  ratjed  for  being  too  profuse  of  his  linkj 
while  the  leader  of  the  company  takes  an  opportunity  of  mustering 
lu$  foffcea,  and  addressing  them  a  word  of  admonition/^  And  then 
we  are  favoured  with  nine  or  ten  lines  of  Aristophanes,  travestied  by 
Mitchell.  After  which*  thus  resumes  the  Reviewer :  '^  This  maudlin 
addr^^s,  [maudlin,  sure  enough,  as  rendered  into  EnglishJ  and  it  was 
only  by  a  judicious  mixture  of  energy  and  apparent  imbecility 
that  the  poet  could  venture  on  his  dangerous  subject^  [why  this 
man  has  eyes  to  look  through  a  mill^stone !]  has  brought  us  to  the 
very  doors  of  the  Helisea,  and  oar  faces  must  oegin  to  assume  a  graver 
aspect)  for  there  is  but  a  little  space  between  us  and  the  majesty 
.of  Athens  V — But  this  is  a  rare  piece  of  description !  and  lest  the 
simple  reader  should  mistake  it  for  a  picture  drawn  from  life,  we  have 
to  apprise  him  that  it  is  only  a  little  Potter>  enlivened  by  the  freaks 
of  the  Reviewer^s  own  jejune  imagination — sallies*  which  we  have  dis- 
tinguished by  Italics — and  oompleted  with  the  aid  of  a  portion  of  the 
^'  j^asps,''  which,  like  all  the  other  comic  buffoonery  of  Aristophanes, 
the  Quarterly  Reviewers,  for  reasons  best  known  to  themselves,  hold 
.to  be  gospel  on  all  points  discreditable  to  the  Athenian  character. 
Indeed,  the  present  writer  makes  no  scruple  of  avowing  the  foundation 
of  his  assertions,  and  even  complains  of  the  incredulity  that  woidd 
q^uestion  such  merry  authorities* 

By  parity  of  reasoning,  some  renu>te  generation  of  Zealanders  will 
be  bound  to  believe  their  Quarterly,  when,  in  the  course  of  its  in- 
quiries after  the  <<  sorest,  as  well  as  the  most  important  parts"  of 
English  antiquities,  it  shall  call  upon  them  to  believe,  on  the  authority 
CKf  Peter  Pindar,  that  George  III.,  in  the  intervals  of  his  state  av<H 
cations,  actually  amused  his  leisure  with  setting  mouse-traps,  and 
studying  the  mechanism  of  apple-dumplings.  We  venture  to  say, 
that  Dr.  Walcot  would  not  feel  a  surprise,  at  finding  his  authority 
thu^  gravely  adduced,  half  so  powerful  as  that  of  Aristophanes,  if  the 
Isitter  could  be  made  to  comprehend  the  ijiferences  that  have  of  late 
been  so  largely  drawn  from  his  satirical  exaggerations*  ^'  The  shade 
of  Aristophanes''  in  that  case  would  laugh,,  indeed,  with  a  vengeance ; 
and  the  poet  would  make  himself  as  merry  with  the  rago  of  MitcheU 
as  he  has  done  with  those  of  a  much  less  convenient  subject  for  ridiciile. 
"  Aristophanes,'*  says  the  Reviewer,  "  had  to  cope  with  her  [demo*- 
cracy]  when  she  was  full  of  bread,  ii^  the  prime  and  lustihood  of 
youth.  It  was  then  he  stole  her  sceptre  from  her  hand,  and  laid  her 
regalities  in  the  dust ;  but  like  a  cunning  thief,  he  tickled  her  aides, 
and  made  her  laugh  while  he  did  it."  Did  it  never  occur  to  this  sa* 
pieat  person,  witty  with  the  ideas  of  other  men,  to  draw  a  natocal 
inference,  rathei?  more  favourable  to  the  m&jasty  of  Al>liens>  (aa  he  ia 
pleased  to  term  the  government,),  than  those  with:  which  he  baa  favoured 
us,  from  th^  very  temerity  with,  which  1^0  comic  poel2  v^itured  to  flout 
it  to  iM  face  ?  It  beheld,  iljala.ws,  its  mstitutiods^ite  policy,. ita  measures. 


and  its  character  exposed  and  caricatured  by  a  severer  satirist  than 
ever  penned  a  lampoon  before  or  since,  and  even  itself  exhibited  in 
the  character  of  a  morose  and  greedy  dotard  upon  the  stage,  and 
laughed!  "  This  jealous  and  vindictive  Demus"  absolutely  laughed, 
where  the  paternal  Austrian  and  the  liberal  British  would  have  con- 
sigied  the  merry  jester  to  dungeons  and  to  Dorchester  jails. 

The  Quarterly  Reviewer,  whilst  with  so  much  acumen  he  detects 
the  motes. in  Athenian  institutions,  is  absolutely  stone  blind  to  the 
beams  in  ou^  o^vn,  which,  if  not  greater,  ought  at  least,  by  upwards  of 
two  thousand  years,  to  be  more,  obvious.  "  The  smallest  jury  therein 
consisted. of  five  hundred  members,  and  not  unfrequently  that  amount 
was  quadrupled.  Was  this  number  conducive  to  the  ends  of  justice? 
Graver  authorities  than  ourselves  have  said,  no  ;'' — and  perhaps  they 
have  said  rigbtly.  But  our  own  supreme  court  of  judicature  is  pretty 
numerous,  and  has  proved  itself  on  the  occasions  (which  happily  have 
been  few)  on  which  it  has  been  called  on  to  dispehse  justice,  a  medium 
as  little  fitted  for  the  distribution  of  it,  as  an  Athenian  jury.—"  Could 
the  informed  and  the  wary  of  so  numerous  a  court  correct  the  preju- 
dices and  raisjudgment  of  the  ignorant,  careless,  or  impassioned,  or 
obviate  the  effects  of  misused  eloquence?**'  All  large  assemblies, 
the  houses  of  Lords  and  Commons,  as  well  as  other  houses,  are  subject 
to  be  misled  by  the  prejudices  of  the  ignorant  or  impassioned ;  but 
we  know  few  bodies  who  are  so  frequently  in  danger  of  being  blinded 
by  the  crafty  and  the  dexterous,  as  those  same  twelve  "  good  men  and 
true,*'  to  whose  example  the  writer  so  triumphantly  refers.  "  There 
were  those  who  did  not  scruple  to  resort  to  clamour  and  violence  for 
confounding  the  intellects  of  the  judges."  How  long  is  it  since  the 
public  papers  rang  of  the  jury,  who  were  absolutely  starved  into  des- 
peration in  the  discharge  of* their  duty,  and  under  the  influence  of 
their  fury,  fell  upon  and  mauled  the  door-keeper  and  each  other. 
The  starvation  system,  at  any  rate,  was  not  employed  at  Athens  for 
furthering  the  ends  of  justice.  And  then,  for  clan>our,  go  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  or  observe  the  multifarious  parliamentary  cries  col-* 
lected  at  page  17  of  our  present  Number.  "  It  was  not  possible  to 
make  so  large  a  portion  of  the  sovereign  people  responsible  for  the 
most  irregular  or  flagitious  decision."  This  is  good,  coming  as  it  does 
from  the  advocates  of  an  irresponsible  government  at  home.  What 
does  the  responsibility  of  our  unpaid  magistracy  amount  to  ?  or 
the  responsibility  of  any  portion  of  the  administration  ?  It  is  inde«- 
finitely  divided,  and  to  the  people  there  is  absolutely  none.  "  Envy, 
hatred,  anger,  revenge,  every  passion  from  which  the  seat  of  judi- 
cature ought  to  be  more  particularly  free."  ....  Are  the  benches  of 
our  own  magistrates  the  constant  abodes  of  charity,  love,  equanimity, 
and  candour,  more  particularly  when  a  case  under  the  Game  Laws  is 
in  the  course  of  adjudication  ?  "  Knaves  laughed  at  the  letter  of  the 
law,  knowing,  as  they  did,  that  its  spirit  and  interpretation  rested  in 
the  bosom  of  the  dicast  ;*' — ^and  where  do  the  spirit  and  interpretation 
of  our  libel  law  rest ;  or,  at  least,  where  would  these  Reviewers  gladly 
have  them  rest  ?  Is  not  the  letter  of  the  law  also  found  too  oftfen  avail- 
able against  the  spirit  even  in  our  own  immaculate  courts  ? 

Among  other  offences  of  the  Athenian  judicature  are,  "  the  sins  of 
the  father  visited  on  the  children ;"  how  long  has  the  unoffending 
orphan  in  England  ceased  to  be  exe^upt  irom  tne  punishment  due  to  the 
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criminality  of  the  parent  in  cases  of  treason  and  suicide  ?  "  Judges, 
parties  in  their  own  cause,  finders  of  the  fact  in  which  themselves  had 
been  sufiFercrs,  and  makers  of  the  punishment  which  visited  its  convic- 
tion."   jWarry,  Sir,  your  pardon  ;  we  thought,  so  aptly  have  you  painted 
the  character,  that  you  were  speaking  of  our  own  game-preserving 
magistrates,  who  first  make  the  law  in  the  House,  and  then  judge  the 
cause  in  which  they  are  a  party,  and  find  the  fact  by-which  themselves 
have  suftered ; — to  wit,  the  loss  of  a  partridge,  and  lastly,  adjudge  the 
penalty.  The  Reviewer  is  horrified  at  th(?  bugbear  which  his  lively  fancy 
conjures  up  under  the  awful  name  of"  DEM  US,  that  ji»alous  sovereign, 
who  constructed  treason  out  of  the  eyes, — fit  is  as  easy  and  as  consistent 
with  strict  justice, to  construct  treason  out  of  the  looks  of  a  sober  man,  as 
to  fabricate  it  out  of  the  speeches  of  a  drunken  one — (mem.,  the  case 
of  Frost)],  whose  right  to  do  all  this  was  admitted  in  the  widest  terms  of 
which  human  language  is  susceptible."     And  what  are  these  terms,  so 
wide,  that  the  force  of  language  can  no  further  go  ?  Simply  an  incontes- 
tible  statement  of  Demosthenes,   that  "  the  Athenian  people  are  the 
supreme  power  of  the  state,  and  have  a  right  to  do  what  they  please  !*' 

'O  yap  drfftoc  6  J^QrivaiotVt  KvpuararoQ  tov  Titiv  iv  ry  iroXei  awavrviv,  Kai  t^ov  avrtfi 

wouiv  o,  rt  ijLv  ^vXxirai :  Who  is  so  hardy  as  to  venture  to  maintain,  that 
our  own  supreme  power,  which  is  understood  to  rei:jide  in  Kings, 
Lords,  and  Commons,  may  not  also,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  words, 
do  what  it  pleases  ?  Yefc  this  language,  used  towards  the  supreme 
power  of  Athens,  is  "  adulatory,"  and  such  as  "  the  ears  of  the  great 
despQt  were  continually  regaled  with." 

."  Of  Grecian  oaths  (and  some  of  those  in  the  courts  of  law  were 
strongly  worded  enough)  we  may  observe  generally,  what  Stiernhook 
quaintly  remarks  of  certain  practices  introduced  by  Popish  ecclesias- 
tics into  the  old  Swedish  or  Gothic  constitution — '  having  sown  a 
plentiful  crop  of  oaths  in  all  judicial  proceedings,  they  reaped  an 
ample  harvest  of  perjuries.' "  This  man  is  no  Janus  ;  he  at  least  has 
a  Wind  side ;  or  he  could  hardly  have  failed  to  perceive  that  all  our 
own  public  proceedings  are  eo  bestrewed  with  oaths,  that  a  man  can 
scarcely  go  through  the  common  routine  of  business,  without  treading 
upon  and  cracking  some  of  them.  Not  to  mention  the  courts  of  law, 
there  is  Oxford,  or,  still  better  for  the  purpose  of  enlightening  Mr. 
Mitchell  on  his  blind  side,  there  is  Cambridge,  which  not  a  man  leaves 
without  a  sore  burthen  upon  his  conscience,  (if  he  ever  reflects  upon 
the  matter  at  all,)  in  consequence  of  his  being  obliged  to  swear,  and 
this  too  in  terms  "  worded"  quite  as  "  strongly"  as  any  Greek  oath  on 
record,  that  he  has  bond  fide  performed  what  he  well  knows  he  has 
done  only  in  mockery. 

<*  The  dicast  stood  alone,  no  law  could  touch  him ;  he  was,  as 
we  once  before  observed,  himself  the  law."  This  legal  flight  of 
pure  fancy  reaches  almost  the  pitch  of  what  a  late  head  of  a  college 
used  to  say  of  himself,  when  administering  the  customary  oath  to 
the  newly  elected  scholars:  "  The  oath  must  be  interpreted,  gentle- 
men, according  to  the  animus  imponentis.  Now,  I  am  the  animus 
imponentis  I" 

"  Even  at  Athens... there  was  [were]  the  whip  and  the  scourge,  the 
stout  flogger,  who  relied  on  his  strength,  and  the  connoisseur  flogger, 
who  prided  himself  upon  his  art,  [a  variety  created  entirely  by  Mr.  M.'s 


forgetive  imagiQation,  out  of  a  line  of  Plautus:  "  Tortoree  aeerrimi 
gnarique  nostri  tergi'*] ;  there  were  chains  for  the  foot,  chains  for  the 
hand,  and  a  separate  comjvartroent  for  the  neck;  or  the  distinction 
between  man  and  beast  was  lost  by  putting  thena  to  the" — t^ead^miUi 
— ^no,  not  absolutely  the  treadrmilly  but  to  the  "  grinding:  naill/' 
A  man  then,  who  is  placed  on  a  machine  moving  in  a  vertical  plane, 
and  is  thus  made  to  work  in  spite  of  himself,  is  still  a  man,  because  sucti 
is  the  practice  of  England ;  but  if  he  and  his  machine  move  horizontally, 
he  is  no  longer  a  man,  but  a  horse,  for  such  was  the  practice  of  Athea3. 
How  plaintively  the  Reviewer  now  talks  of  flogging,  and  stout  floggers, 
and  knowing  joggers,  as  if  he  had  never  heard  of  similar  goings-ion  an(M>jQg 
Englishmen  at  home — ^freeborn  Englishmen,  not  slaves ;  or  as  if  ho  had 
not  himself  stood  forward  but  two  numbers  back,  and  for  on  rht  we 
know  in  the  present  one  likewise,  the  advocate  of  the  cart-whip  as  em- 
ployed in  the  West  Indian  plantations,  or  at  least  the  assertor  of  the 
necessity  of  that  infliction.  "  With  a  most  cold-blooded  indifference  the 
orator  stated  the  arguments  for  and  against  the  use  of  torture/*  What 
is  the  flogging  practised  in  the  West  Indies,  or  in  the  barracks  at  home, 
but  torture  ?  and  with  what  other  epithet  cauthe  Reviewer's  balancing 
of  the  proa  £^u4  conSi  in  regard  to  the  use  of  it,  be  qualified  than,  that 
of  cold-blooded  or  indifferent.  "  But  far  the  slave  or  Ai^  feelings,  not  a 
word  of  commiseratioja  ever  dropped  from  the  hardrhearted  speaker. 
Why  should  there?  there  vaa  a  taiut,  forspoth,  in  his  blox>d,  nor  could 
he  reckon  among  his  race  those  who  had  fought  at  Marathou,  the 
battle  of  Marathon  !  Let  us  not  he  the  dupes  of  great  names  ;,  nor 
measure  the  altitudes  of  nations  only  by  one  standard.''  Now  what 
commiseratiou  does  the  Reviewer  feel  for  the  slaves  of  tliis  "  ChristinH 
Em])ire,"  at  page  5^3^  of  the  present  number,  where  he  argues,  in  the 
case  of  a  compulsory  manumissiou  of  the  slaves,  for  con:^pensati,oa  to 
the  slave-owner,  in  addition,  to  the  fair  value  to  be  assigned  by  the 
appraisers  ?  Starting  with  a  similitude  that  levels  the  slave  with  the 
quadruped,  he  reasons  on  the  suppositioa  that  the  slave,  if  entjitled 
by  law  to  his  freedom  provided  he  can  p>urchase  it,  will  "  dLo  his 
best  to  sink  his  va,lue  in  the  eyes  of  his  niaster,''  just  as  a  jockey 
when  he  purchases  a  horse,  is  certain  to  ci;y  dowu  its  va«lue !  Ingeai<^iis 
contrivance  of  poor  nigger,  to  enaaciate  his' body  and  stupify  his 
faculties,  aijd  absolutely  to  deter ioi-ate  in  all  respects,  in  order  that 
he  may  buy  himself  of  his  master  for  lees  than  his  real  worth  ! 
<*  Will  his  master  have  no.  reason  to  go  home,"  asks  the  Reviewer  Ja 
conclusion,  "  with  the  money  in  hi&  pocket,  and  yet  say  to  himself,  ajl 
this  is  very  well  a3  far  as  it  goes ;  [^.  e.  the  manumission  of  the  slaVfe 
at  the  price  calculated,  upon  liis  average  usefulness  during,  a  certain 
time ;]  nevertheless,  my  property  is  a^  this  moment  less  than  it  would 
have  been  had  no  regulatiorb  ever  come  from  Sngltrnd  to  make  it 
possible  for  a  slave  to  procure  his  freedom  fat  a  pj'ice,  be  it  ob- 
served, fixed  by  a  third  party,]  invito  dominoV  What  i*  it  hitt 
cold-blooded  indifference,  or  son^ething  much  more  positively  worse, 
th^t  would  obstruct  the  slave's  efforts  to  emancipate  himself,  by  thus 
propagating  ideas  of  imaginary  losses,  and  supplying  the  pljantera 
with  pretexts  for  holding  back  that  which  they  are  already  but  too 
well  disposed  to  withhold?  But  in  this  "  Christian  empire"  we  have 
q,uthority  for  slavery,  w^iiQl^  the  democrats  never  enjoyed.    «  yersQjoftJ 


slavery  is  twice  mentioned  in  tlie  Decalogae/'  but  fhey  knew  it  not. 
**  The  Hebrew  ^people,  under  the    guidance  of  Joshua,  when  they 
took  possession  of  the  promised  land,  reduced  the  whole  population 
which  they  found  on  the  soil,  to  personal  slavery."     Slaves  were 
moving  up  and  down  the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  **  when  our  Saviour  ap- 
peared on  the^earth."    All  these  make  in  favour  of  the  "  Christian  em- 
pire.*' but  do  not  for  one  moment  countenance  a  heathen  democracy  in 
the  practice  of  slavery.    "  We  venture  to  add,  that  no  calm  and 
impartial  man  can  compare  the   two  cases,  [ancient  and  modem 
8layery,3  without    being  satisfied    that,  in    every  circumstance    of 
importance,  the    modern    example    is  surrounded   with   difficulties 
grec^ter  than  any  that  embarrassed  thp  ancient  one."     As  for  the  diffi- 
culties, England  has  brought  them  ou  herself; — she  was  at  the  pains 
to  make  slavery  where  it  did  not  exist — to  fit  out  fleets  for  the 
purchase  of  slaves — to  transpojt  them  over  the  wide  ocean  to  be  in 
slavery: — and  what  right  has  the  Reviewer  to  talk  of  difficulties? 
Will  he  pretend  that  the  ancient  ^stem  of  slavery  was  thus  violently, 
suddenly,  and  gratuitously  erected  ? 

The  difficulties  in  which  England  is  involved  being  so  clearly  the 
consequence  of  measures  which  it  was  in  her  power  originally  either 
to  adopt  or  let  alone,  they  ought  to  weigh  less  in  her  favour  thau 
those  with  which  the  ancient  states  were  encompassed,  among  whom 
slavery  grew  with  tleir  growth  and  strengthened  with  their  strength. 
But  let  us  see  some  more.  "  ^here  the  opponent  of  sudden  and 
sweeping  measures  of  emancipation  could  not  assuredly  have  pointed 
to  any  such  broad  and  decisive  facts  as"-^what? — ^^  a  total  and 
visible  line  of  demarcation  drawn  by  the  hand  of  Nature  herself 
between  the  master  race  and  the  vaissal — a  distinct^  absolute,  im- 
measurable inferiority  in  regard  to  civilization/^  It  may  admit 
to  question,  whether  in  point  of  civilization  the  advantage  is  on  the  side 
of  ^he  slave,  or  the  slave-driver  ;  but  we  shall  content  ourselves  with 
schooling  th^  Quarterly  Reviewer  with  his  own  words,  and  applying  to 
his  back  the  scourge  he  has  put  into  our  hands.  For  the  West 
India,  planter  every  Jesuitical  art  of  perplexing  a  simple  question  is 
practised  to  pervert  the  purposes  of  justice;  but  for  the  negro, or 
his  feelings,  not  a  word  of-  commiseration  ever  drops  from  the  hard- 
hearted Reviewer,  ffliy  should  there? — there  was  a  taiht,  forsooth , 
in  his  blood ;  [more  fortunate  than  the  Eeviewcr,  "  we  can  lay  our 
hand,'*  this  very  moment,  upon  the  passage  where  this  is  insinuated] 
nor  could  he  reckon  amqng  his  race  those  who  had'  fought  at 
Waterloo.  The  battle  of  Waterloo  1  Let  us  not  be  the  dupes  of 
.  great  names  ;  nor  measure^  the  altitudes  of  nations  only  by  one  stan- 
dard. The  lesson  which  the  Quarterly  Reviewer  has  given  to  the 
Quarterly  Reviewer,  is  the  "  more  important,  because  of  the  prodi- 
gious numbers  of  those  who  may  benefit  by  it."  "  The  proportion  of 
the  slave  ^o  the  free  population  of  Athens,  seems  on  the  very  lowest 


*  "  Aff}}K($are.  ktapaKan,  IIEIION0ATB.  ^x^tb  SiKal^ere,  is  the  energetic  conclu- 
fiipji  of  t])e  most  powerful  of  Lysias's  pleadings  */'  [he  it  remembered  also  that  it  was 
against  <be  miurdierer  of  his  brother,  and  one  of  the  thirty  tyrants."]  **  What  the  word 
BiKaZiTt  signified  under  such  circumstances,  no  one  will  be  at  a  loss  to  know,  who  is 
rersed  ija  the  code  of  a  people-king,*'  or  in  that  of  a  game-preserving  and  game-law« 
making  magistracy* 
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computation,  to  have  been  in  the  ratio  of  four  to  one/*  In  what  ratio 
is  the  slave  to  the  free  population  of  Jamaica  ? 

We  profess  not  to  discuss  the  subject  of  West  Indian  Slavery,  or  to 
deliver  any  opinion  upon  the  question  at  issue  between  the  slave  and 
his  master.  We  only  object  to  those  mercenary  and  ambidexeter 
pleaders,  who  are  at  one  time  all  for  white,  and  at  another  all  for 
black — now  for  the  master,  and  now  for  the  slave  ;  and  who  wink  at 
the  deformities  of  Christian  England,  while  they  are  extreme  to  mark 
what  is  done  amiss  by  every  other  people. 

Neither  do  we  profess  to  entertain  any  great  respect  for  the  Demus 
of  old  Athens,  whom  the  Quarterly  has  so  often  hung  in  effigy  by  way 
of  scaring  away  popular  notions  from  the  minds  of  our  countrymen. 
But  in  the  first  place,  it  justly  moves  one's  indignation  to  see  a  nar- 
row-minded enquirer,  finding  flaws  where  none  existed,  and  hanging 
heavy  accusations  upon  the  peg  of  a  single  and  very  questionable 
authority,  in  order  to  make  a  scarecrow  of  a  people  who,whatever  may 
have  been  their  political  crimes,  were  certainly  the  most  intellectual 
of  antiquity  ;  whilst,  with  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  a  sycophant, 
he  overlooks  grosser  faults  in  the  government  and  constitution  of 
his  own  country.  In  the  second  place,  it  moves  one's  indignation  to 
see  a  writer  employing  disingenuous  artifices,  in  order  to  instil  "  con- 
scientious slavery"  into  the  minds  of  his  countrymen,  by  first  giving  an 
exaggerated  view  of  the  evils  of  a  pure  democracy,  and  then  confounding 
it  with  the  popular  governments  which  are  now  founded,  or  in  the  act 
of  being  founded,  on  the  modern  principle  of  representation.  Consider 
Athens  in  its  proper  light,  with  a  population  of  slaves  four  times  more 
numerous  than  that  of  the  freemen,  and  it  is  nothing  better  than  an 
extensive  aristocracy,  where  the  rulers  were  ahsolute,  and  their 
subjects  politically  as  well  as  personally  enslaved.  "  Democracy  is  to 
us  only  as  an  antiquated  dowager,  whose  best  days  are  gone  by.'*  What 
does  the  man  intend  by  this  ? — that  a  democracy  is  not  now  to  be 
found  ?  What  is  the  constitution  of  the  United  States?  And  why, 
with  that  before  his  eyes,  is  he  pleased  to  draw  all  his  pictures  of  a 
popular  government  from   remote   antiquity?    His  reasons  for  this 

are  obvious. 

In  the  third  place,  it  is  an  ingenious  device  of  the  enemy  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  good  people  of  England  from  the  faults  of  their  own 
constitution,  to  fix  it  upon  those  of  a  government  of  remote  antiquity. 
This  is  safe  ground;  the  Athenians  may  be  drawn  ad  libitum ;  and 
•while  the  people  of  England  are  congratulated  upon  the  political 
miseries  of  another  government,  they  are  less  likely  to  dwell  upon  those 
of  their  own.  To  conclude  this  fit  appropriately :  Aristophanes  j  in  the 
Wasps,  has  amused  himself  with  imagining  the  dicast's  pleasures  in 
another  stage  of  existence.  Behold  the  gloss  upon  this  idle  text, 
given  by  the  Quarterly : — "  Law  was  the  first  word  he  heard  when  he 
came  into  the  world;  life  and  judicial  employment  were  convertible 
terms  ;  and  there  were  moments  of  enthusiasm  when  a  dicast  looked 
forward  to  dissolution  itself  without  regret :  for  why  ?  of  two  things  it 
must  necessarily  be  the  cause  of  law;  it  might  transport  him  to  the 
isles  of  the  blest,  there  to  continue  the  task  which  he  had  performed 
on  earth ;  or,  at  any  rate,  it  might  convert  him  into  that  piece  of 
marl  le  on  which  his  fellow  dicasts  were  wont  to  cast  the  shells  that  exr 
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pressed  tlieir  suffrages  and  votes."  .  If  this  be  the  only  mode  of  ad- 
vancing facts  with  a  merry  face  in  verse^  we  shall  continue  to  rank 
among  tlie  obstinately  incredulous,  and  believe  nothing  but  what  is 
said  to  us  with  a  grave  face  in  prose. 

Casting  our  eyes  over  an  article,  entitled,  Fashionable  Novels, 
whicli  called  aloud  for  castigation  in  more  respects  than  one,  they  were 
greeted  with  the  following  sentence,  which  affords  such  additional 
evidence  of  editorial  care  and  reading,  that  we  think  it  worth  while  to 
append  it  even  here,  ad  calcem : — 

''  We  cannot  be  supposed  to  participate  in  this  sort  of  feeling,*'  says 
the  writer  of  the  article  in  question,  "  and  we  can  at  least  excuse 
these    offences  in    the   author,   as    Fahtaff  excused   rebellion    in 
Blunt— r-upon  the  ground  that  he  took  them  npbcause  they  lay  in 
his    zvay"      Now  who  can  excuse  an  offence  of  this  magnitude — 
substitnting  a  loyal  gentleman,  Sir  Walter  Blunt,  in  place  of  "  in- 
spirited Worcester?**  two  characters  whom  even  a  schoolboy  would 
not  liave  confounded. 
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Two  poets — ^'tis  a  fact  I  now  rehearse — 

Were  once  full  primed  to  "  build  the  lofty  verse,*' 

And  pour  their  plaintive  notes  o'er  human  ills ; 
When,  lo !  their  own  commence — destroy  their  ease — 
For  all  their  writing-tackle  were  but  these — 

Paper  and  pens,  and  two  un-pen-knifed  quills. 


'*  Egad !  have  you  a  knife  V  cried  one  to  t'other— 
^  Not  I  i*faith  1"  sigh'd  each  poetic  brother. 

"  Why,  how  the  devil,  then,  shall  we  go  to  it  V 
<*  Invoke  the  muse  to  make  each  quill  a  pen," 
Cried  one — ''  Aye,  very  good,  my  friend  ;  but  then, 

Without  a  pen,  ye  gods !  how  shall  we  do  it  V 

"  But  really,  is  resource  quite  out  of  joint  ? 
And  can't  supply  the  means  to  make  a  point  ? 

But  makes  a  point  with  all  our  hopes  to  mizzle  ? 
To  make  a  pen,  like  poetry,  why  you 
Know  any  thing,  Dick,  now-a-days  will  do. 

From  Southey's  hatchet,  down  to  Wordsworth's  chissel. 

"  Let's  send  them  to  the  saw-pit  yonder,*  for, 
Tho'  not  a  deal  to  see,  'twould  be  to  saw 

Them  into  pens ;  but  they  might  think  us  quizzers ; 
Where  is  the  instrument  which  oft'  has  shear'd 
The  downy  promise  of  your  future  beard  ? — 

Your  razor,  Dick ;  or  e'en  a  pair  of  scissors  ?  " 

♦  Vifible  from  the  window  at  which  written. 
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u  iijig  go^  j  jif  cried  Dick,  "  I  have  it ;  Fate,  you  know. 
Has  got  a  pair, — at  least,  they  tell  us  so— • 

And  Tve  a  plan  shall  do  her  out  of  them: 
I  have,  i'faith  ! — ^'tis  felony,  'tis  true  ; — 
Biit  then  such  service  to  the  world  I  do ; 

Hear ! — and  then  tell  me  if  you  can  condemn!— 

No\t^,  mark  my  lesson  ; — ril  this  razor  raise, 

Ai\d  make-believe  Fm  weary  of  my  days  ; 

Then  l^^ate  will  come — by  all  accounts  we  find— ^ 

To  cut  my  thread  of  Hf^ ; — do  you  then  rush, 

And  snatch  the  scissors  from  her  hands — and  brush- 
While  I  convince  her  that  I've  chang'd  ray  mind !" 

"  'Tis  excellent!"  cried  Tom,  "  but  I  would  fain 
Be  more  secure  she  won't  snatch  back  again  . 

Her  fatal  pair,  which,  truth  to  apeak,  still  i8  her's ; 
I  have  it,  Dick  !  this  scheme  our  wants  must  hatch. 
Do  you  with  me  at  the  same  moment  snatch. 

Then,  we've,  in  spite  of  Fate,  a  pair  of  seizers  !"♦ 
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The  Jew  Consul. — [The  author  and  suite  in  their  progress  arrive  at  Alciurziike,  but 
through  an  omission  in  not  apprising  the  Sultan  of  their  approach,  find  no  preparation 
to  receive  them  in  form.]  We  determined  on  not  entering  the  town  in  a  manner  so 
little  flattering  to  those  whom  we  represented ;  and  retiring  to  a  rising  ground,  a  little 
distance  from  the  gates  of  the  town,  waited  the  return  ot  a  chaoush,  w}io  had  been 
dispatched  to  announce  our  arrival.  After  half  an  hour's  delay  the  Shiekle  £1  Blad 
(the  governor  of  the  town)  came  out,  and  in  the  Sultan's  name,  requested  we  would 
accompany  him  to  the  house  which  had  been  prepared  for  us,  and  added,  to  our  great 
surprise,  the  English  consul  is  there  already.  The  fact  was,  a  very  ill -looking  Jew 
servant  of  mine,  mounted  on  a  white  mule,  with  a  pair  of  small  canteens  under  him, 
had  preceded  the  camels  and  entered  the  town  by  himself;  he  was  received  with  great 
respect  by  all  the  inhabitants,  conducted  tlirough  the  streets  to  the  house  which  was 
destined  to  receive  us,  and  from  the  circumstance  of  the  canteens  being  all  covered 
with  small,  brass,  shining  nails,  a  very  high,  idea  of  consequence  was  formed.  He  very 
sensibly  received  all  their  attentions  in  silence,  and  drank  the  cool  water  and  milk 
which  was  handed  to  him  ;  and  we  had  always  a  laugh  against  them  afterwards  for 
having  shown  so  much  civility  to  an  Israelite — a  race  they  Jieartily  despise.  **  We 
thought  the  English,"  said  tliey,  *'  were  better  looking  than  Jews.  Death  to  their 
race  !  but  theix  God  made  us  all,  though. not  all  handsome  like  Mussulmans,  so  who 
could  tell?" — Denham  and  Clapperton^s  African  Discoveries* 

Bed-fellows  at  Birkie. — Of  scorpions  we  had  seen  but  few,  but  the  white  and 
black  ants  were  like  the.  sands  in  number  :  the  white  ones  made  their  way  into  every 
trunk  of  whatever  sort  of  wood  xhey  were  made  as  if  it  had  been  paper.  And  on  a  late 
expedition,  daring  a  halt  of  three  days  in  a  spot  where  they  were  more  than  usually 
numerous,  a  mat  and  carpet  on  which  I  slept  were  completely  destroyed  by  them. 
They  tell  a  story  of  an  Arab  having  lain  dowu  to  sleep  near  old  Birnie,  just  over  the 
nest  of  these  destructive  insects  covered  up  in  a  baVracan,  and  that  in  the  morning  he 
found  himself  quite  naked,  his  covering  having  been  eaten  to  the  last  thread. — Denham 
and  Ctappet  ton's  African  Discoveries. 

■       ■■      I      ■    ■  ■  P^l  I        I  ■  II       I  ■■■!■■■  Ill  I  ■■  I 

*  **  The  world  cannot  contain  two  Seizers" — Printer's  Devil, 
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A  Modest  Vovchsb.— linen  U  no  clieap  t1i»t  moit  of  tBe  malet  in  Aagot  now 
indulge  in  the  luxury  of  a  shirt*  Several  beggars  stood  near  the  fsug,  and  holding  the 
remains  of  an  old  pair  breeches  latter  in  their  hand,  while  they  lield  op  their  shirt, 
in  proof  of  their  assertion,  kept  exclaiming :  «*  But  breeches  the^  are  none !  IJut 
breeches  they  are  none  !'*  This  novel  mode  of  drawing  the  attention  of  the  passers- 
by  so  amusea  me,  that  I  could  not  help  laughing  outright. — Denham  and  Clapiyerton'i 
ifrkan  Discoveries, 

Liw  OF  KuoKAT^D. — Lawsults  in  Khokand  are  generally  conducted  without  the 
assistance  of  writing,  llie  evidence  of  two  men  on  oath  is  sufficient  to  establish 
&  fact  The  ptiests  are  the  judges ;  they  assemble  by  order  of  the  governor  in  a  house 
destmed  for  uns  purpose.  'J'he  judges  sit  in  front  of  the  governor  upon  a  sort  of  plat- 
form ;  the  accused  is  bron{>ht  before  them ;  the  imon  of  the  mosque  to  winch  he 
belongs  examines  the  affair,  and  after  hearing  the  two  witnesses,  he  pronouncea 
lentence.   If  it  is  approved  by  the  other  imans,  the  governor  orders  it  to  be  executed. 

An  officer  of  government,  even  of  the  highest  ranic,  is  condemned  to  death  if  he  is 
convicted  of  treason,  usurif,  conspiracy,  and  simitar  crimes  :  his  property  is  confiscated  to 
the  prince ;  his  wives  and  marriageable  daughters  become  the  property  of  common 
■oldiers.  Thievea  have  the  hand  cut  off,  after  which  they  fnay  continue  the  same  sort 
ef  Hfe  if  they  can.  1  saw  the  right  hand  of  a  man,  who  had  stolen  tiiirtv  sheep,  cut 
off;  the  arm  was  then  plunged  in  boiling  oU  to  stop  the  bleeding ;  after  nbich  he  was 
let  to  go.  A  man  convicted  of  murder  is  given  up  to  the  disposal  of  the  relatives  of 
Ms  victim  ;  they  may  sell  him,  or  make  him  pay  a  ransom  for  his  life.  One  day,  when 
I  was  at  the  bazaar,  I  saw  the  r&lations  of  a  man  who  had  just  been  murdered,  bring 
ap  the  murderer,  demanding  his  instant  diecution.  Ilia  head  was  immediately  cut  on* 
•^Kl(tpr(Jth*$  Magasin  Asiatique, 

The  Power  of  Music. — ^I  received  a  summons  from  the  sheikh,  to  whom  a  report 
had  been  made  of  a  musical  box  of  mine,  which  played  or  stopped  merely  by  my 
holding  up  my  finger.  The  messenger  declared  he  was  dying  to  see  it,  and  I  must 
make  haste.  The  wild  exclamation  of  wonder  and  screams  of  pleasure  that  this  piece 
of  mechanism  ctrew  from  the  generality  of  my  vifiitars  were  curiously  contrasted  in  the 
person  of  the  intelligent  sheikh  :  he  at  first  was  greatly  astonished,  and  asked  several 
Questions,  exclaiming  a  *'  gieb  !  gieb  !'*  **  wonderful !  wonderful  !'*  but  the  sweetness 
of  the  Sw^?s  Ranz  des  Vacnes  which  it  played,  at  last  overcame  every  other  feeling : 
he  covered  his  face  with  his  hand,  and  listened  in  silence  ;  and  on  one  man  near  him 
breaking  the  charm  by  a  load  exclamation,  he  struck  him  a  blow  which  made  all  his 
followers  tremble,  lie  instantly  asked,  **  if  one  twice  as  large  would  not  be  better  V* 
I  said  "  yes }  but  it  would  be  twice  as  dear."  **  By  God  !"  said  he,  *'  if  one  thousand 
dollars  would  purchase  it,  it  would  be  cheap."  ^Vlio  will  deny  that  nature  has  given 
us  all  a  taste  for  luxuries  ? — Denham  and  Clappertont  African  Discoveries, 

Native  Nostrums. — A  very  hale,  strong  negro  woman,  the  mother  of  Mr.  Clap- 
perton's  servant,  had  taken  the  fever  from  her  son,  who  had  been  more  than  a  month 
laid  onr  bis  back,  and  reduced  her  almost  to  death's  door.  She  was  a  Koorie  from  one 
of  the  islands  of  the  east  of  the  Tchad,  and  had  sent  for  several  fighis,  who,  after 
writing  mysterious  words,  decided  on  her  case  as  hopeless.  At  last  an  old  Hadgj, 
more  than  seventy  years  of  age,  was  requested  to  come  to  her ;  he  was  a  miserable  old 
vwetch,  carrying  nothing  but  an  ink-bottle,  made  of  a  small  gourd,  and  a  few  reed 
pens  ;  but  he  set  about  his  business  with  great  form,  and  with  the  air  of  a  master ;  and 
in  the  evening,  Zerega,  my  negro's  wife,  came  to  me  quite  in  raptures  at  the  following 
wonderful  story.  He  said  the  woman  was  certainly  enchanted,  probably  by  the 
Kqffi)s,  (meaning  the  English,)  but,  "  By  the  head  of  the  prophet!'*  be  should  drive 
Uie  devil  out  of  her,  and  which  he  called  «Ae^aw.  He  wrote  a  new  gidder  (wooden  bo\^l) 
aH  over  with  sentences  from  the  Koran  ;  he  washed  it,  and  she  drank  the  water ;  he 
said  *'  BismuUah"  forty  times,  and  some  other  words,  when  she  screamed  out,  and  he 
directly  produced  two  little  red  and  white  birds,  which  he  said  bad  come  from  her. 


punished. 

There  are  others  in  her  y^t,  who  wnll  not  come  out  of  her  so  easily ;  but  now  that  you  are 
come  she  will  not  die  ;  but  she  had  better  take  care  for  the  future.  We  jumped  into 
her  when  she  went  to  the  market,  and  she  knows  what  she  did  there."  The  poor 
woman  shed  an  abundance  of  t^ars,  and  acknowledged  that  she  had  been  a  little 
thoughtless  on  £he  preceeding  market-day.  The  fighi  was  rewarded  with  her  best 
Soudan  shift,  and  Hiey  were  all  made  happy  at  the  newa  of  this  her  recovery .•-• 
Denham  and  Clapperton't  African  Discoveritf^ 
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Pretty  Pilfebers. — ^The  ladies  (of  Loggun)  are  a  much  handsomer  race  than  the 
Bournouese,  and  far  more  intelligent — the  women  plurticularly  so ;  and  they  possess  a 
superior  carriage  and  manner  to  any  negro  nation  I  had  seen.  The  ladies  of  the 
principal  persons  of  the  country  visited  me,  accompanied  by  one  or  more  female  slaves. 
They  examined  every  thing,  even  to  the  pockets  of  my  trowsers ;  and  more  inqui- 
sitive ladies  I  never  saw  in  any  country  :  they  begged  for  every  thmg,  and  nearly  all 
attempted  to  steal  something  ;  when  found  out,  they  only  lauged  heartily,  clapped  their 
hands  together,  and  exclaimed,  "  Why,  how  sharp  he  is!  Only  think !  Why,  he 
caught  us !  " — Denham  and  CLipperton*8  African  Discoveries. 

African  Joys. — We  reached  Maffatai  and  took  possession  once  more  of  my  old 
quarters  in  Birmah's  house.  The  host,  however,  was  from  home,  getting  his  gursub  into 
the  ground  ;  his  eldest  wife  did  the  honours  ;  she  also  gave  me  a  little  more  of  her 
company  than  before,  and  told  me,  very  good-naturedly,  tiiat  she  could  do  many  things 
now  that  she  could  not  when  the  lord  was  at  home.  Nothing,  indeed,  could  exceed 
the  kindness  with  which  my  hostess,  who  was  called  Ittha,  did  all  she  could  to  show 
how  welcome  a  visitor  I  was.  Birmah,  she  said,  must  stay  and  get  in  the  corn,  but 
she  hoped  1  should  not  miss  him.  During  the  first  day  she  came  repeatedly  wilh  her 
Sister  Funha,  a  negress,  with  an  expression  of  countenance  more  pleasing  than  I 
had  ever  before  seen,  of  about  eighteen,  who,  Ittha  said,  was  most  anxious  to  see  me, 
from  what  she  had  told  her  formerly.  Luckily,  she  added,  Funha  had  divorced  her 
husband  only  two  days  before,  or  she  would  not  have  had  that  pleasure.  Ittha,  with 
all  the  familiarity  of  an  old  acquaintance,  uncovered  my  hands,  arms,  and  breast,  to 
show  her  sister  my  extraordinary  whiteness.  It  seemed  to  surprise  her  greatly,  but 
nevertheless  I  was  pleased  to  observe  that  it  did  not  appear  to  excite  either  much  alarm 
or  disgust :  but  what  certainly  seemed  to  both  the  greatest  wonder  was  the  sight  and 
touch  of  my  head,  which  had  just  been  shaved ;  it  was  literally  passed  from  the 
hands  of  one  to  the  other,  with  so  many  remarks,  that  some  minutes  elapsed  ere  I 
could  be  allowed  to  replace  my  turban.  Wben  at  length  they  left  me,  Ittha  exclaimed, 
pressing  my  hand  with  both  hers,  that  I  was  fit  to  be  a  sultan  ;  mai,  mai,  woUa !  and  that 
Funha  should  shampoo  me,  and  try  to  bring  on  sleep,  as  I  must  be  tired  and  fatigued 
by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  This,  however,  was  not  all :  towards  evening  more  than  a 
dozen  of  Ittha's  friends,  the  principal  ladies  of  the  town,  came  in  consequence  of  the 
liberty  she  enjoyed  while  the  good-man  was  away,  to  have  a  look  at  the  bulfulk  (white 
man)  each  bringing  me  something — a  few  onions,  a  little  rice,  or  a  bowl  of  milk,  as  a 
present.  Funha  performed  all  the  duties  imposed  on  her  to  perfection.  1  had  a 
supper  of  pounded  rice,  milk,  and  honey,  with  something  like  bread  made  into  cakes  ; 
and  verily  1  began  to  think,  like  Ittha  herself,  that  I  not  only  deserved  to  be  a  sultan, 
but  that  I  had  really  commenced  my  reign. — Denham  and  Clappertvn's  African 
Discoveries. 

A  Sultan's  Stock  on  Sale. — After  passing  through  several  dark  rooms,  I  was  con- 
ducted to  a  large  square  court,  where  some  hundred  persons  ver 3  assembled,  and  all 
seated  on  the  ground  ;  in  the  middle  was  a  vacant  space,  to  which  they  led  me,  and  I 
was  desired  to  sit  down  also  ;  two  slaves  in  striped  cotton  tobes,  who  were  fanning  the 
air  through  a  lattice- work  of  cane,  pointed  out  the  retirement  of  the  Sultan.  On  a 
signal  this  shade  was  removed,  and  something  alive  was  discovered  on  a  carpet  .wrapped 
up  in  silk  tobes,  with  the  head  enveloped  in  shawls,  and  nothing  but  the  eyes  visible  : 
the  whole  court  prostrated  themselves,  and  poured  sand  on  their  heads,  while  eight 
frum-frums  and  as  many  horns  blew  a  loud  and  very  {harsh-sounding  salute.  My 
present,  a  red  bomause,  a  striped  cotton  caftan,  a  turban,  two  knives,  two  pairs  of 
scissars,  and  a  pair  of  red  trowsers, was  laid  before  him  ;  he  again  whispered  a  welcome, 
for  it  is  considered  so  extremely  ill-bred  in  a  Loggun  gentleman  to  speak  out,  that  it  is 
with  difficulty  you  can  catch  the  sound  of  their  voices. 

He  examined  me  Very  minutely,  when  the  shade  was  again  drawn.  I  begged  for 
permission  to  embark  on  the  Shary,  and  was  told  he  would  consider  of  it.  He  parti- 
cularly enquired  if  1  wished  to  purchase  C'lowy,  or  handsome  female  slaves,  which  I 
assured  him  I  did  not ;  **  because,"  said  he,  "  if  you  do,  go  no  further  j  1  have  some 
hundreds,  and  will  sell  them  to  you  as  cheap  as  any  one."— Denham  and  Clapperton  s 
African  Discoveries. 

Sable  Beauty.— I  was  rather  surprised  at  the  complacency,  nay  even  satisfaction 
with  which  I  began  to  survey  the  negro  beauties,  frequently  exclaiming  to  Bao- 
Rhalooni's  brother,  who  was  with  me,  "  what  a  very  fine  girl!  what  pretty  features . 
without  even  remarking  that "  toujours  noir"  which  had  previously  accompanied  any 
contemplation  of  what  might  otherwise  have  struck  me  as  a  pleasmg  countenance,— 
VeJihum  and  Clappertmi^t  African  Discoveries, 
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Maoeira. — O  Madeira,  Madeira,  O  thou  gem  of  the  ocean,  thou  paradise  of  tlia 
Atlantic  !  I  have  no  heart  to  take  tip  my  pen  to  write  of  the  days  which  I  spent  in 
thee ;  surely  they  were  days  of  enchantment  intercalated  in  the  year  of  common 
reality,  etherial  moments  islanded,  like  thyself,  in  the  vast  sea  of  time  !  Dear  Kng- 
laud !  thoa.art  a  noble  country,  wise,  powerful,  and  virtuous — ^but  thou  hast  no  such 
purple  waves  as  those  which  swell  towards  Funchal ;  thou  hast  no  such  breezes  of 
intoxication  as  those  which  then  fanned  my  cheek  and  carried  animation  to  my  heart ; 
tSiou  bast  no  over-arched  avenues  of  vine,  no  golden  clusters  of  orange  and  lemon,  no 
quintas,  no  Coral !  I  felt,  for  the  first  time,  but  it  passed  away  soon,  a  wish  to  live 
and  die  far  from  my  native  country  ^  it  seemed  for  a  moment  that  it  would  be  poetical 
happiness^  to  dwell  vidth  one  loved  companion  amidst  these  quiet  mountains,  and  gaze 
at  evening'  on  the  lovely  sea  and  the  lone  Dezertas  on  the  horizon.  I  did  not  choose 
any  of  the  gay  and  luxurious  houses  which  adorn  the  bosom  of  the  amphitheatre 
above  the  town ;  I  admired,  like  all  the  world,  their  perfect  elegance  and  glorious 
prospect,  but  they  did  not  fill  my  heart  with  that  fondness  w^hich  I  felt  for  one  simple 
mansion  in  the  distant  parish  of  Camacha.  I  often  hear  the  brawling  brook  at  night,  and 
think  myself  seated  on  the  bench  of  green  turf,  drinking  t/iat  cool  botUe  of  wine,  with 
a  view  of  Rosa  and  the  pretty  church  beyond.  If  the  ancients  had  known  Madeira,  it 
would  have  been  their  plusquam  fortunata  insula,  and  the  blessed  spirits  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, after  a  millennium  of  probationary  enjoyment  in  the  Canaries,  would  have  been 
translated  thitheij  to  live  for  ever  on  nectar  and  oranges. — Coleridge  s  Six  Months  in  tht 
West  Indies. 

Visit  ov  an  i^NGtlSfl  Lacy  to  xira  Imam  of  Masket. — I  must  not  omit  to  record 
ihe  merits  of  my  very  good  friend  the  Im&m.  I  take  him  to  be  a  mirror  of  hereditary 
sovereigns,  legitimate,  orthodox,  and  friendly  to  repose.  With  any  thing  of  the  enter- 
prising spirit  of  his  heretical  neighbours,  it  would  be  no  difficult  matter  feat  him  to  make 
himself  master  of  the  Gulnh.  Nevertheless  he  is  possessed  of  penonal  bravery,  con- 
siderable liberality  of  mind,  and  great  courtesy  of  manners.  In  fact,  he  was  the  only 
Asiatic  I  ever  saw,  \^'ho  gave  me  the  idea  of  what  is  conveyed  by  the  English  term 
gentleman.  I  tliink  lie  was  this,  as  completely  as  nature  could  make  ;  and  was  alto- 
gether a  very  princely  person.  I  went  once  to  visit  him ;  and  novel  and  strange  as 
such  a  guest  must  have  been,  it  was  curious  to  observe  how  native  courtesy  pointed  out 
to  him  every  attention  which  the  most  polite  European  could  have  paid.  I>ifficalt  as  it 
was  in  such  circumstances  not  to  be  awkward,  he  displayed  throt^hout,  the  mo»t 
admitable  self-possession  and  gracefulness.  In  order  to  appreciate  the  difficulty  of 
the  task,  you  must  imagine  the  feelings  of  a  man  who  had  all  his  life  been  waited  on  by 
women,  but  who  probably  was  never  before  called  upon  to  pay  the  slightest  attention 
to  one*  I  remember  being  afterwards  questioned  by  some  of  the  ladies  of  Maskat,~aa 
to  who  attended  me  when  I  went  to  see  the  Im^mU  family ;  and  upon  my  answering 
'  Seyd  Said'  (the  usual  title  of  the  Imam  among  the  Arabs,)  they  burst  into  loud 
laughter — so  strange  a  thing  did  the  fact  appear  to  them.  As  for  the  ladies  of  this 
part  of  the  world,  I  could  tell  of  *  Persia's  eyes  of  full  and  fawn- like  ray' — and  of  Arab 
beauties  under  the  weight  of  whose  charms  '  a  camel  would  groan,'  as  one  of  their 
countrymen  and  ardent  admirers  assured  me.  But  you  shall  have  a  more  detailed 
account  of  my  visit  to  the  Im^nu  His  Highness  received  us  at  the  door  of  his  house, 
which  was  once  a  Portuguese  monastery ;  and  conducted  us  into  a  room  where  we 
found  chairs  arranged  in  a  row  on  each  side.  I  sat  down  on  the  second  in  the  row ; 
upon  which  the  Imam  intimated  his  desire  that  I  should  take  the  seat  nearest  the  door, 
which  seems  to  be  the  place  of  distinction  for  the  same  reason  as  in  England  the  one 
furthest  from  the  door,  or  because  it  is  the  most  comfortable.  Coffee  was  handed 
round,  then  sherbet  in  sUver  cups  and  saucers,  and  afterwards  another  sort  of  sherbet 
flavoured  with  rose-water.  After  sitting  for  some  time,  during  which  the  Im^  spoke 
very  feelingly  upon  the  fatal  effects  of  a  plurality  of  wives  in  filling  the  house  with 
factions  and  disputes,  it  was  proposed  tliat  I  should  proceed  into  the  harem.  I  was 
prepared  for  this  visit,  as  it  had  been  intimated  to  me  that  the  ladies  vere  very  curious 
to  see  me  ;  but  I  was  a  little  surprised  at  seeing  the  Im&m  prepare  to  accompany  me. 
He  conducted  me  up  a  broad  staircase  to  the  top  of  the  house,  where  in  a  small  apart- 
ment covered  with  a  very  handscnne  Persian  carpet  was  seated  his  wife,  surrounded 
by  her  slaves,  a  crowd  of  women  of  all  nations  and  complexions.  She  rose  to  receive 
US  J  but  of  her  beauty  there  was  no  opportimity  of  judging,  as  her  face  was  concealed 
by  an  embroidered  mask,  and  her  figure  by  a  quantity  of  cumbrous  drapery.  From 
the  chin  to  the  waist  she  was  literally  cased  in  jewels.  Her  garments  were  red, 
bordered  with  gold,  and  she  had  an  amber- coloured  Cashmere  shawl  thrown  over  her 
head,  which,  as  the  heat  of  the  day  increased,  slue  exchanged  for  a  very  beautiful  ono 
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of  thin  purple  muslin  with  a  rich  border  of  gold.    The  furniture  of  the  room  consisted 
of  the  before-mentioned  carpet,  some  chairs  and  couches,  and  a  table  which  looked  as  if 
tt  might  have  belonged  to  the  Portuguesre,  and  which  I  imagine  was  placed  there 
temporarily  for  my  accommodation.     It  had  been  likewise  covered  with  a  piece  of 
white  cloth,  and  upon  this,  breakfast  was  placed;    in  the  arrangement  of  which  the 
Imdm  took  a  very  active  part,  placing  many  of  the  dishes  with  his  own  princely  hands. 
The  breakfast  was  excellent,  consisting  of  roasted  fowls,  pillaws,  &c.  with  a  quantity 
of  sweetmeats  and  fruit,  and  two  or  three  sorts  of  sherbet.     The  cups  and  plates  were 
of  handsome  English  china,  but  of  every  sort  and  size  ;  the  spoons  were  of  silver,  and 
the  knives  and  forks  new  and  handsome.    These  last-mentioned  articles  are  quite 
useless  in  an  Arab  family,  as  people  of  all  ranks  use  only  their  fingers  in  eating. 
After  break&st,  which  nobody  partook  of  but  my  little  boy  and  myself,  the  Im&m 
departed,  saying  he  would  come  for  me  in  an  hour  or  two.    The  ladies  rose  and  con- 
tinued stan<ting  while  he  walked  out  of  the  room  ;  and  then  resuming  their  seats  with 
tn  appearance  of  ease  and  comfort  very  different  from  their  previous  constrained  and 
formal  manner,  they  began  talking  with  great  volubility.     An  old  Persian  lady  who 
was  of  the  party,  immediately  laid  aside  her  veil,  but  the  Arab  women  retained  their 
masks,  notwithstanding  my  request  to  be  favoured  with  a  sight  of  their  countenances. 
They  were  very  curious  in  examining  my  dress,  and  the  old  lady  I  really  feared  was  pro- 
deeding  to  xmdress  me.   They  invited  me  to  bathe,  which  was  rather  an  imexpected  piece 
of  politeness,  and  I  suspected  was  suggested  by  their  desire  to  extend  their  examination 
of  my  garments.     Upon  my  declining  it,  a  little  gold  box  of  antimony  was  produced, 
with  a  golden  wire  attached  to  it  by  a  chain,  and  they  begged  that  I  would  at  least 
allow  them  to  paint  my  eyes,  which  they  assured  me  would  very  much  improve  my 
looks.     The  old  lady  tried  to  tempt  me  by  describing  the  effect  which  my  eyes  thus 
adorned  would  have  on  the  gentlemen  when  I  went  down  to  them.     One  of  the  slaves 
who  spoke  Hindostanee  acted  as  interpreter.     I  asked  her  how  the  ladies  occupied 
themselves  diiring  the  day ;  if  they  worked  or  read.     She  said,  '  no,  they  sat  down — 
that  was  all.'    They  gave  me  a  specimen  of  their  amusements,  by  bringing  a  little 
slave  girl,  who  squatted  down,  and  in  that  posture  jnmped  about  in  order  to  make  a 
large  cockatoo  imitate  her  motions.     After  some  time  the  Im&m  returned,  and  upon 
my  signifying  that  I  wished  to  depart,  he  said  that  a  horse  and  palanquin  were 
waiting  for  me,  and  I  could  take  which  I  chose.     His  wife  then  brought  a  gold  box 
with  atar  of  roses  and  perfumed  my  clothes,  and  sprinkled  me  with  ruse-water,  and  I 
took  my  leave.   The  Imim  accompanied  me  down  stairs,  and  put  me  into  the  palanquin, 
shutting  the  doors  to  keep  out  the  sun,  with  all  the  attentive  civility  of  a  European 
gentleman. 

From  the  Im&m^s  house  I  expected  to  have  been  carried  to  that  of  his  secretary  and 
minister.  However,  upon  ascending  a  steep  and  narrow  staircase,  at  the  foot  of  which, 
the  palanquin  had  been  set  down,  I  found  a  lady  waiting  to  receive  me.  She  was  a 
Persian,  and  wore  neither  mask  nor  veil.  The  head-dress  was  a  sort  of  gold  tiara  of 
very  elegant  form,  from  which  a  transparent  drapery  edged  with  gold  fell  in  graceful 
folds  till  it  swept  the  ground ;  and  her  dark  hair  plaited  in  innumerable  braids  reached 
below  her  knees.  She  took  me  by  the  hand  and  led  me  into  a  room  filled  with  women, 
both  Arabs  and  Persians ;  the  fact  being  that  all  the  lady's  acquaintance  had  taken 
this  opportunity  of  satisfying  their  curiosity.  Here  there  was  a  second  breakfast,  and 
my  little  boy  and  I  were  obliged  to  exert  ourselves  to  do  honour  to  it,  though,  after  all, 
our  efforts  fell  far  short  of  the  expectations  of  the  ladies,  who  expressed  their  surprise 
at  seeing  us  eat  so  little,  accompanied  by  many  exhortations  to  us  not  to  be  bashful* 
Their  manners  were  civil  and  good-natured,  but  riotously  mirthful.  Another  pot  of 
antimony  was  produced,  and  I  was  obliged  to  defend  my  face  with  my  hands  to  prevent 
my  eyes  from  being  blacked.  They  were  determined  to  perform  the  opeiation  upon 
my  little  boy  ;  who  took  it  as  a  great  affront,  and  resisted  with  all  his  might.  I  found 
that  my  hostess  was  the  principal  wife  of  the  minister;  in  which  place  I  should 
observe  that  every  wife  has  generally  a  separate  house,  and  the  husband  another.  Her 
manners  were  more  pleasing  and  courteous  than  those  of  the  Arab  ladies  I  had  left ; 
a  superiority  which  I  observed  in  all  the  Persian  women.  She  had  not  only  her  eyes 
blacked  with  antimony,  but  her  eye-brows  painted  with  the  same  preparation,  the  lines 
being  extended  so  as  to  meet,  and  at  the  junction  branching  into  an  ornament  some- 
thing like  a  fleur-de-lis.  A  blueish  spot  on  each  side  of  the  moutli,  in  size  rather  less 
than  a  sixpence,  and  I  think  a  smaller  one  on  the  chin,  seemed  to  have  been  done  by 
some  operation  Uke  tattooing;  Unfortunately  for  all  these  ornaments,  the  day  was  very 
warm,  and  the  moisture  consequent  thereupon  had  brought  off  the  black  pamt,  which 
tiickled  down  her  face  in  a  very  unsightly  manner.    From  this  house  I  was  carried  to 
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the  house  occupied  by  t^e  minister  himself,  where  1  found  the  Europeans  of  our  party. 
There  I  was  i'nvited  to  visit  anotlier  wife.    I  was  in  terrible  fear  of  a  third  breakfast ;  how- 
ever, she  contented  herself  with  proiluciiig  tea.   There  is  a  Persian  saying,  that  a  man  to 
live  happily,  should  have  the  wine  of  Sliir^z,  the  bread  of  Yendicas,  and  a  wife  from 
Yezd. — This  lady  was  a  native  of  Yezd,  and  had  only  been  in  Maskat  three  months. 
I  remember  she  complained  of  the  climate,  and  seemed  altogether  not  veiy  well  satisfied 
with  her  situation.     She  had  a  handsome  Jewish  face,  with  a  brunette  complexion, 
and  the  most  beautiful  eyes  I  ever  beheld.     They  were  not  blacked  as  usual,  but  indeed 
no  painting  could  hare  added  anything  to  the  blackness  of  their  long  silken  lashes. 
But  the  most  amusing  visit  I  paid,  was  after  I  was  better  acquainted  with  some  of  the 
Arab  ladies.     During  this  visit  I  succeeded  in  prevailing  on  them  to  indulge  me  with  a 
si^t  of  their  faces.    They  would  not  pull  off  their  masks  themselves,  but  they  allowed 
their  companions  to  go  behind  them  and  untie  the  string.     And  then  such  an  exhibition 
of  hashfuhiess  and  modesty  took  place.     They  covered  their  faces  with  their  hands,  and 
acme  of  them  threw  themsselves  on  the  jQoor.     But  after  all,  there  seemed  to  be  no 
occasion,  for  any  extraordinory  beauty  that  was  in  them-     In  truth,  my  expectations 
heing  excited,  I  was  sadly  disappointed.     They  had  dingy  complexions,  and  large 
hooked  noses,  and  their  hair  cut  short  and  straight  over  the  forehead,  as  the  maid- 
aervtDt  used  to  wear  her's  in  the  days  of  oui  youth. — Westminster  Review,  No»  IX. 

Arrival  of  the  Bishop  in  Barbados. — I  was  present  when  the  first  Protestant 
hishop  arrived  in  the  bay,  and  the  landing  was  a  spectacle  which  I  shall  not  easily 
forget.  The  ships  of  war  were  dressed  and  their  yards  manned,  and  salutes  fired ;  this 
was  pretty  and  common  ;  but  such  a  sight  as  the  Carenage  presented  very  few  have 
ever  witnessed.  On  the  quay,  on  the  mole,  on  boats,  on  posts,  on  house  tops,  through 
doors  and  windows,  wherever  a  human  foot  could  stand,  was  one  appalling  mass  of 
black  faces.  As  the  barge  passed  slowly  along,  the.  emotions  of  the  multitude  were 
absolutely  tremendous ;  they  threw  up  their  arms  and  waved  their  handkerchiefs,  they 
danc^,  and  jumped,  a^d  rolled  on  the  ground,  they  sung,  and  screamed,  and  shouted, 
and  roaxed,  till  the  whole  surface  of  the  place  seemed  to  be  one  huge  grin  of  deUght. 
Then  they  broke  out  into  a  thousand  wild  exclamations  of  joy  and  passionate  congra- 
tulations, uttered  with  such  vehemence  that,  new  as  it  was  then  to  me,  it  made  me 
tremble  ;  till  I  was  somewhat  restored  by  a  chorus  of  negro  girls, — **  Do  Bissop  is 
come  :  De  Bissop  is  come !  He  is  coming  to  marry  us,  coming  to  marry  us,  coming 
to  marry  us  all !  " — Coleridge* i  Six  Montlis  in  the  West  Indie** 

An  English  Lady  among  the  Arabs. — While  T  am  on  the  subject  of  Arab 
virtues,  I  think  I  may  add  those  of  friendliness  and  kind-heartedness.  At  sea,  in 
particular,  I  have  lived  much  with  Arabs,  and  have  often  been  left  alone  among  them ; 
and  in  all  situations  and  circumstances,  I  never  experienced  any  tiling  but  the  greatest 
civility  and  kindness.  I  remember  once  going  upon  deck  in  an  Arab  frigate  during 
the  bustle  occasioned  by  a  sudden  squ^l,  and  I  still  recollect  with  kindly  and  grateful 
feelings,  that  in  all  the  noise  and  hurry  and  hurricane,  I  hardly  passed  one  sailor  who 
did  not  turn  towards  me  with  some  word  of  encouragement,  and  consolation.  In  bar" 
boor,  I  used  to  have  conoersationi  of  the  Arab  Officers ;  who  delighted  exceedingly  in 
tea.  Theology  and  witchcraft  were,  I  think,  the  most  frequent  topics.  Seyd  Saly- 
meen,  who  commanded  the  ship,  was  a  gre^  friend  of  mine,  and  upon  my  leaving  the 
frigate  we  parted  with  much  aiSectionate  ceremony.  He  said  he  should  *  place  me  in 
his  memory'  ;  an4  that  when  he  should  give  to  any  one  some  of  the  excellent  medicine 
[Spanish  liquorice]  which  I  had  given  him,  he  should  always  talk  about  me.  He  con- 
cluded his  compliments  by  saying,  that  I  was  *  more  powerful  in  knowledge  than  three 
men.'  He  was  a  good-  tempered,  cheerful  old  man,  always  talking,  in  the  Mohamme- 
dan Btyle,  of  fate  and  predestination,  and  yet  never  neglecting  to  let  out  an  additional 
cable  when  it  blew  fresh.  On  one  of  these  occasions  he  said  to  me,  '  Do  not  be 
afraid ; — ^God  is  powerful ; — ^and  I  have  got  four  anchors.'  He  was  very  fond  of  talking 
of  his  father,  whose  memory  he  seemed  to  hold  in  high  veneration.  He  said  his 
fether  always  made  a  point  of  keeping  up.  an  establishment  of  four  wives,  and  that 
nevertheless,  dissension  was  unknown  in  his  household.  The  secret,  he  said,  of  this 
harmony,  was  the  even-handed  justice  of  his  father's  behaviour  to  them.  In  all 
respects  he  was  careful  to  treat  them  exactly  aUke ;  and  if  he  bought  so  much  as  'a 
pair  of  shoes  for  one,  he  bought  them  for  the  others  also,  and  exactly  at  the  same  time. 
He  added  that  his  father,  by  means  of  divorces  and  otherwise,  had  in  his  life-time  had 
forty  wives. — Westminster  Review,  No,  IX. 
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.  Stats  or  the  Currency. — The  following  epistle  is  the  genuine  answer  of  an 
evangelical  Yorkshire  debtor,  a  small  manufacturer,  to  the  importunate  letters  of  an 
attorney  employed  to  dun,  by  tlie  creditor.  To  the  first  letter  the  Yorkshireman 
answered  by  a  packet  of  goods,  not  worth  the  cost  of  carriage,  (which  of  course  lie  did 
not  pay,)  and  to  the  second  he  sent  the  foUowing  pathetic  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  tbe 
lawyer.  The  debt  was,  and  is,  11/.  and  the  attorney  will  probably  treble  it  in  the 
process  of  recovery.    A  correspondent  hw  forwarded  it  to  us  as  a  curiosity  :• — 

*'  April  4,  1826. 

**  Sir, — I  am  under  the  necessity  of  at  once  saying  to  you,  it  does  not  lie  in  my 
power  to  furnish  you  with  the  money — not  if  my  life — ^not  if  my  soul  depended  upon 
it — ^not  even  your  application,  which  is  reasonable — nor  even  the  postage — which  tliem- 
selves  not  a  little  distress  me. 

"I,  at  this  moment,  do  not  know  what  to  do  for  money  to  meet  the  calls  of  my 
family,  who  frequently  fare  thin  from  hard  necessity — We  do  not  take  money  suffi- 
cient for  the  house — trade  is  so  bad — and  we  have  no  goods — The  best  I  had  I  sent— 
I  have  even  been  threatened  for  poor-rates  with  a  summons — and  with  an  officer  upon 
premises  for  assessed  taxes — and  to  convince  you  of  the  fact,  and  of  the  appalling 
necessity  we  have  had,  and  still  have,  for  money,  I  will  inform  you  that  we  have  been 

obliged  to  take  articles  to  the  pawnbrokers and  toy  wife's  best  clothes — things 

she  had  before  we  were  married — her  family  affairs — her  watch — my  own  Sabbath- 
day  clothes,  made  but  a  short  time  ago,  as  a  memorial  of  the  departure  of  a  delightful 
fitUe  girl,  six  years  old,  one  out  of  seven — and,  good  God,  what  a  situation  ami  come 
into,  to  pawn  these  clothes — how  shameful,  but  I  could  not  possibly  help  it,  which 

now  lie  at  Mrs.  Hodgkinson's,  pawnbroker, street,  S I  ask  you,  sir- — what 

can  I  do? — ^I  am  at  the  far  end— ra  prison  itself,  thongh  I  might  loath  it— would  be  an 
asylum.     X  have  been  there  once,  and  I  repented  coming  out — because  I  saw  I  could 

not  get  tlirough and  if  the  very  expence  of  any  law  being  paid  when  it  came, 

would  pay  the  whole  debt  and  costs — ^y^t,  sir,  to  prison  must  I  go — ^for  not  five  pounds 
could  I  raise — as  I  hope  to  be  saved. 

"  I  cannot  make  money — our  accounts  are  totally  lost.  Hundreds  are  broken  here, 
and  I  cannot  obtain  Is.  in  the  pound — I  have  lost  almost  ever^^'  accoxmt  due  to  me— 
I  cannot  get  in  money — and  not  a  shilling  is  to  be  got  for  us  in  any  way—— Were  I  to 

die  to-morrow  for  money — I  could  not  obtain  it 1  declare,  as  there  is  a  just  God  in 

Heaven,   I  scarcely  can  raise  money  for  my  children's  school  wages — and  several 

letters  have  been  refused  because  I  could  not  raise  money  to  pay  for  them ^IVliss  H. 

may  not  know  the  terrible  situation  into  which  I  am  come,  but  others  do,  and  have 
thought  it  best  to  take  goods  at  any  price,  and  God  forbid  1  should  offer  either  insult 

or  injury  to  such  respectable  parties — it  is  contrary  to  my  design  and  feelings ^I  will 

prove  to  you  who  have  taken  goods there  are  others  that  I  cannot  furnish  even  in 

this  manner,  and  Mr. of who  was  here  by  his  traveller  the  other  day, 

and  to  whom  I  owe  77L  odd,  would  have  been  glad  to  have  taken  goods,  but  could 

not  have  them — others  have  been  really  glad  to  have,  and  I  will  prove  my  words. 

I  have  notliing  further  to  add,  but  that  I  am  your  and  their  most  exceeding  and  humble 

servant,  

**  P.  S.  In  further  confirmation  of  the  distress  of  the  town,  I  would  assign — one 
ironmonger  has  been  this  last  month  sold  up — and  as  to  business  we  have  none  at  all — 
in  short,  here  is  nothing  but  affiiction  and  sorrow — ^the  failure  of  Throwster's — ^bank- 
ruptcy of  manufacturers,  and  breaking  of  shopkeepers — The  towji  itself  is  a  wide  scene 
of  dreadful  desolation,  and  here  are  upwards  of  fourteen  thousand  out  of  employ — 
There  are  sales  daily,  and  two  or  three  in  a  day." 

'  The  wonberpul  Well.  —  The  sultans  of  Fezzan  probably  think  that  the  only 
means  of  keeping  these  people  in  order  is  by  keeping  them  poor.  No  vegetables  are 
raised  here,  and  we  could  not  even  produce  an  onion.  Almost  every  town  in  Africa 
has  its  charm  or  wonder,  and  Tegerby  is  not  without  one.  There  is  a  well  just  outside 
the  castle  gates,  the  water  of  which,  we  are  told  most  gravely,  '*  always  rose  when  a 
kafila  was  coming  near  the  town !  that  the  inhabitants  always  prepared  what  they 
had  to  sell  on  seeing  this  water  increase  in  bulk,  for  it  never  deceived  them !  In 
proof  of  this  assertion  they  pointed  out  to  me  how  much  higher  the  water  had  been 
previous  to  our  arrival  than  it  was  at  the  moment  we  were  standing  on  the  brink. 
This  I  could  have  explained  by  the  number  of  camels  that  had  drunk  at  it;  but  I  saw 
it  was  better  policy  to  believe  what  every  body  allowed  to  be  true  :  even  Boo 
Khaloom  exclaimed, "  Allah  God  is  great,  powerful,  and  wise  !  how  wonderful !  oh  !" 
^—Denham  and  Clapperton*s  African  Discoveries. 
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Travbllino  in  Madeira. — A  man  ought  to  have  more  phlegm  in  his  constitutioK 
than  I  have,  to  travel  with  serenity  in  Madeira.     When  you  intend  to  make  aQ  ex- 
cnrsiony  you  send  a  servant  to  the  corner  of  the  street  to  summon  the  muleteers ;  at 
the  word,  down  they  come  scampering  to  your  door,  men  and   hoys,  horses,  mules, 
and  ponies.     Some  friends  of  mine  were  going  with  me   to  Cavalhar's  villa,   and 
the  moment  we  put  our  noses  out  of  the  court-yard,  a  regular  fight  began.    Three 
men  laid  hold  of  me  by  main  force  ;  my  left  leg  was  mounted  on  a  mule,  my  right 
•tretched  across  a  horse,  and  the  bridle  of  a  pony  thrust  into  my  hand.     I  swore  as 
l>ecame  me,  but  unfortunately  for  my  influence  in  the  world,  1  have  sucli  an  ungo- 
Ternable  tendency  to  laughter  upon  the  most  solemn  occasions,   that  ail  I  could  do 
or  say  excited  neither  remorse  or  terror  in  these  fellows.     I  succeeded  at  length  in 
lighting  myself  and  sheered  off  on  the  horse.     When  we  were  well  seated,  the  vara  in 
hand,  and  all  ready,  *'  whoo!"  whistled  our  natives  ;  "whoo!"  whistled  all  the 
natives  in  the  neighbourhood ;  the  muleteers  caught  hold  of  the  tails  by  their  left 
hand,  and  began  to  goad  the  flanks  of  the  animals  with  a  small  pike  in  their  right ; 
"  Caxa»  caxa,  cavanche,  caval,''  shouted  they,  which  fairly  started  us,  and  away  we 
went  at  full  gallop  through  the  pebble-paved  streets,  the  horses  kicking,  the  hoofs 
.clattering,  the  men  singing  and  screaming  and  goading,  and  the  old  women  running 
out  of  our  way  as  fast  as  they  could.    I  was  so  convulsed  with  laughter  at  the  un- 
speakable absurdity  of  the  scene,  that  I  consider  it  a  very  great  mercy  that  I  neither 
killed  myself  nor  any  body  else.    The  roads  too  out  of  the  town  are  entirely  paved 
causeways  for  horses  and  palanquins,  and  to  ascend  them  is  well  enough  ;  but  really  to 
ride  down  many  parts  of  them  is  frightful.    If  you  attempt  to  keep  a  tight  hand  upon 
the  curb,  the  muleteer  always  pulls  the  rein  slack  with  a  "  Larga,  Senhor  ;"  so  that 
3rou  must  resign  yourself  to  your  fate  iu  patience'.    The  certainty  with  which  the 
mules,  ponies,  and  horses  tread  these  precipices  is  amazing ;   a  fall  upon  the  paved 
ways  is  very  rare.    In  returning  indeed  from  the  Corral,  a  horse  tlirew  me  like  a  shot 
between  some  sharp  masses  of  rock  ;  I  was  much  shaken,  but  providentially  not  ma- 
terially bruised.  The  strength  of  the  muleteers  and  porters  is  very  suiprising ;  they  will 
run  thirty  miles  by  your  side  with  ease,  helping  themselves  on  by  the  friendly  horse- 
tails, and  I  remember  two  youths  carrying  a  lady  in  a  palanquin  to  Dom Cavalhar's 

house,  which  is  five  or  six  miletii  right  up  the  breast  of  a  very  steep  mountain,  and 
keeping  ahead  of  our  hort»es  the  whole  way.  The  palanqtdn  is  a  neat  cot  with  curtains 
and  pillows,  swung  from  a  single  pole  ;  one  bearer  is  in  front,  the  other  behind,  and 
the  pole  passes  over  the  left  shoulder  of  one  and  the  right  of  the  other,  and  they  each 
have  a  staff  placed  at  right  angles  under  the  pole,  upon  which  they  rest  the  unoccu- 
pied arm  andpreserve  a  steady  balance. — Coleridge^  Six  Months  in  the  West  Indies. 

A  Visit  in  Trinidad. — We  arrived  late  at  San  Fernandez  and  had  then  to  ride 
seven  or  eight  miles  into  the  interior  to  Mr.  Mitchell's  residence  in  the  district  of 
Napanma.  The  commandant's  house,  Uke  most  of  those  in  the  heart  of  the  island, 
was  of  a  different  character  from  any  that  I  had  seen  before.  It  was  not  so  much  an 
English  planter's  mansion  as  the  spacious  shed  of  an  Indian  chief.  Its  appearance, 
both  outside  and  within,  was  nearly  that  of  a  substantial  barn,  except  indeed  that  the 
roof  was  thatched  in  a  very  neat  manner  with  branches  of  the  caratt  palm,  the  pigeons 
perched  on  the  cross  beams,  and  the  winds  from  half  the  points  of  the  .compass  blew 
in  through  the  open  galleries.  Our  dinner,  which  was  my  third  one  on  that  day,  was 
in  excellent  keeping.  Mrs.  M.  an  agreeable  Scotch  lady,  had  despatched  her  matador 
to  the  Bush,  as  the  native  forest  is  called,  for  delicacies,  and  he  had  been  tolerably 
fortunate.  Ah  me  !  how  we  revelled  on  his  Majesty's  wild  hogs,  smacked  our  lips 
over  an  agouti,  and  chuckled  over  a  tender  lapp.  A  stately  palmeto  had  been  deca- 
pitated to  afford  us  a  dish  of  cabbage,  a  thine  by  the  by  which  the  veracious  Dr. 
Pinckard  implies  of  Barbados,  where  such  atrocities  are  never  dreamt  of.  True  it  is 
that  Mrs.  M.  lamented  with  many  apologies  that  she  had  not  been  able  to  give  us  a 
monkey  or  a  guana,  and  the  great  drought  made  the  best  snakes  shy  and  difficult  to 
be  caught.  However,  we  roughed  it  on  porter  and  Madeira,  and  were  glad  to  retire  to 
rest  early.  I  slept  on  a  sofa  in  the  parlour.  How  often  did  I  start  up  in  the  night  at 
the  rusthng  of  the  wind  in  the  palm  leaves,  and  see  with  momentary  alarm  the  sparkles 
of  tire  which  were  ever  and  anon  bursting  forth  from  the  roof !  Sometimes  one  whole 
side  of  the  room  was  distinctly  illuminated  by  a  congregation  of  flies ;  at  others  the 
single  lamp  just  shot  out  its  flame  and  then  retired  into  gloom,  as  if  the  darkness  had 
its  pulsations  of  light.  The  dawn  was  ushered  in  by  a  serenade  from  my  neighbours 
the  monkeys  in  the  wood,  who  set  up  with  one  consent  the  most  inhuman  yeU  that 
ever  was  heard  in  this  world.  It  was  something  between  distant  thunder,  loose  iron 
))ar8  in  a  cart  in  Fleet-street,  bagpipes,  and  drunken  men  laughing. — Coleridge* s  Six 
Mcntht  in  the  West  Indies, 
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AoACERiE  Arabe. — A  Tripolltaii  wedding,  where  from  one  to  five  hundred  guests, 
all  males,  assemble,  covered  with  gold  lace,  and  look  at  one  another  from  the  evening 
of  one  day  until  daylight  the  next,  is  set  in  contrast  to  the  chivalric  ceremonies  of  the 
Arabs.  Dancing,  shooting,  riding,  and  proceeding  in  cavalcade  round  the  town  three 
times,  "the  scene  occasionally  relieved  by  a  little  interlude  of  the  bridegroom» 
approaching  the  camel,  which  was  surrounded  by  the  negresses,  who  instantly  com- 
menced aery  and  drove  him  away,  to  the  great  amusement  of  the  bystanders,  exclaiming; 
*  Burra  !  hurra !'  be  off !  be  off  !  '  Mazal  shouia  !'  a  little  yet !  with  discharges  of  mus- 
quetry  and  the  train  of  horsemen  &c. ;  she  is  then  conveyed  to  the  bridegroom'* 
house,  upon  which  it  is  necessary  for  lier  to  appear  greatly  surprised  and  refuse  to 
dismount ;  the  women  scream  and  the  men  shout,  and  she  is  at  length  persuaded  to 
enter,  when  after  receiving  a  bit  of  sugar  in  her  mouth  from  the  bridegroom's  hands, 
and  placing  another  bit  in  his  with  her  own  fair  fingers,  the  ceremony  is  finished,  and 
they  are  declared  man  and  wife. — Deiiham  and  Clapperton*s  African  Ducoveiies. 

Wa  HA  BEES. — The  Wahabees  we  only  saw  as  visitors,  and  as  a  defeated  people  ; 
and  consequently  could  only  guess  at  their  real  dispositions,  as  we  might  at  those  of  a 
caged  lion.  In  contemplating  the  good  qualities  of  these  people,  there  is  no  occasion 
to  be  too  romantic  in  their  praise.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  they  are  rude, 
ferocious,  and  bigotted.  Among  minor  offences,i  their  want  of  personal  cleanliness 
deserves  to  be  recorded.  Niebuhr,  who  says  that  the  Arabs  are  a  remarkably  clean 
people,  must  have  been  misled  by  imagining  cleanliness  to  be  a  natural  consequence  of 
frequent  ablutions.  If  he  had  examined,  he  would  have  discovered  how  ingeniously 
they  contrive  to  fulfil  the  letter  of  the  law  and  to  evade  the  spirit.  However  this 
reproach  in  its  full  extent  applies  to  the  Wahabees  only.  At  Maskat  the  higher 
classes  are  sufficiently  clean.  Perhaps  the  personal  appearance  of  the  Wahabees  may 
be  a  matter  of  curiosity.  They  are  liitle,  spare,  yellow-complexioned,  dry-looking, 
hard-featured  people  ;  in  their  dress  and  general  appearance  very  much  like  old  women 
with  diiks  stuck  in  their  apron-strings.  It  is  necessary  to  be  careful  about  names.  The 
inhabitants  of  what  are  called  the  piratical  towns,  are  Arabs  chiefly  of  the  Joasmee 
tribe,  but  also  of  some  others.  In  religion  they  are  Wahabees,  or  followers  of  Abd  ul 
Wahab,  who  about  eighty  years  ago  began  to  preach  at  Dereyah  against  the  corrap* 
ions  of  the  established  religion.  They  make  but  an  inconsiderable  portion  of  the 
Wahabees  ;  and  merely  took  to  piracy  in  consideration  of  their  maritime  habits,  a» 
the  Christians  of  Liverpool  did  to  the  slave-trade.  The  W^ababees  whom  Ali  Bey 
met  at  Mecca  must  have  been  anotherjrace. 

The  appearance  of  the  Bedouis  is  singular  and  wild,  and  their  cast  of  countenance 
altogether  different  from  any  other  Arabs.  Some  of  them  are  very  handsome ;  and 
the  peculiarity  of  their  features  seems  to  be  a  great  degree  of  dehcacy.  Their  atature 
is  low,  and  their  whole  figure  what  may  be  called  petite.  They  wear  nothing  on  their 
Leads  but  a  narrow  fillet  of  leather,  and  their  blatk  glossy  hair  hangs  in  corkscrew  curia 
upon  their  shoulders.  White,  regular,  and  very  small  teeth,  add  to  the  delicate  and 
womanish  cast  of  their  features,  lliis  style  of  countenance  is  singular,  as  being  so 
i-emote  from  the  usual  Arab  face,  which  is  coarse  and  lai^e-featured.  Ali  Bey's 
description  of  the  Wahabees  he  saw  at  Mecca,  shows  they  were  df  this  race.  Their 
manner  is  affectionate  and  mild,  and  very  different  from  the  robust  hardihood  of  the 
other  Arabs.  Instead  of  a  surplice,  they  wear  a  cloth  fastened  round  the  waist  and 
reaching  half  way  down  the  leg,  and  a  sash  in  which  they  stick  their  cartridges.  Their 
eyes  are  blackened,  and  they  are  steeped  from  head  to  foot  in  oil  mixed  with  a  dark- 
coloured  powder,  so  that  they  look  as  if  they  had  come  out  of  a  pot  of  walnut  pickle. 
ITiese  are  the  Arabs  *  tahta  s(if*  or  under  wool, — from  their  woollen  tents.  The  others 
sare  *  Arab  ul  beit,'or  the  men  of  houses. — Westminster  Review,  No,  IX. 

The  Shirtless  Sultan. — The  kadi  of  the  two  neighbouring  towns  paid  us  many 
compliments,  and  pressed  us  hard  to  spend  a  few  days  in  his  towns.  We  could  not 
take  advantage  of  his  offer,  which  was  no  doubt  of  a  selfish  nature ;  for  I  had  not 
conversed  long  with  them  before  he  began  to  beg  a  shirt.  I  told  him  mine  could  be  of 
no  use  to  him,  as  it  was  very  different  from  those  of  the  country.  On  that  he  asked 
for  a  dollar  to  buy  one,  which  I  took  care  to  refuse,  and  said  to  him,  that  I  only  gave 
presents  of  money  to  the  poor. — Denham  and  ClappertorCs  African  Discoveries, 

Oistin's  in  Barbados. — The  other  town  is  called  Oistin's  or  Austin's,  not  from 
St.  Augustin,  but  from  a  certain  lewd  fellow  of  the  name  who  lived  here  and  loved  rum 
and  a  main  of  cocks  dearly.  It  is  a  few  miles  to  windward  of  Bridge  Town,  and  of 
that  magnitude  that  my  Lord  Seaforth,  upon  first  visiting  it,  turned  round  to  his  aides- 
de-camp,  and  sfdd — •*  Gentlemen,  keep  close  f  or  I  shall  be  out  of  the  town  bef«re 
you  are  in  it." — Coleridge's  Six  Months  in  the  WeH  Indies, 
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CoiiPSM9ATiON. — HoBpitality  was  ever  habitual  to  them.  At  this  day  the  greatest 
reproach  of  the  Arab  tribe  is,  "  that  none  of  dieir  men  hare  the  heart  to  give,  oor  their 
women  to  deny." — Denham  and  ClapperUnCt  African  DUcweriei. 

Dancing  in  the  West  Indies. — Every  Creole  female  lores  dancing  as  she  loves 
lierself.  From  the  quadrille  of  the  lady  down  to  the  John-John  of  the  negro,  to  dance 
is  to  be  happy.  The  intense  delight  they  take  in  it  is  the  natural  consequence  of  thai 
Buppressiaii  of  animal  vivacity  which  the  climate  and  habits  of  the  West  Indies  never 
fail  to  produce.  The  day  is  passed  within  doors  in  languor  and  silence ;  ther«  are  no 
public  amusements  or  public  occupations  to  engage  their  attention,  and  their  domestic 
cares  are  few.  A  ball  is  therefore  to  them  more  than  a  ball ;  it  is  an  awakener  froin 
insensibility,  a  summoner  to  society,  a  liberator  of  locked  up  affections,  an  inspirer  of 
motion  and  thought.  Accordingly  there  is  more  artlessness,  more  passion  than  is  usual 
with  us  in  England ;  the  soft  dark  eyes  of  a  Creole  girl  seem  to  speak  such  devotioilk 
and  earnestness  of  spirit  that  you  cannot  choose  but  make  your  partner  your  sweet- 
heart of  an  hour ;  there  is  an  attachment  between  you  which  is  delightful,  and  you 
cannot  resign  it  without  regret.  She  is  pale,  it  is  true,  but  there  is  a  beauty,  as  South 
said,  in  this  very  paleness,  and  her  full  yet  delicate  shape  is  at  once  the  shrine  and 
censer  of  Love,  whence  breathe 

"  the  melting  thought. 
The  kiss  ambrosial,  and  the  yielding  smile." 

Their  dancing  is  an  andante  movement,  but  they  never  tire.  Upborne  with  indefa- 
tigable toes,  they  will  hold  you  seven  or  eight  houre  right  on  end,  and  think  the 
minutes  all  too  short.  At  four  in  the  morning  my  last  partner  went ;  she  had  started 
at  half -past  seven  j  she  could  no  longer  resist  the  cavernous  yawns  of  her  papa  and 
mamma,  but  it  was  reluctantly  that  she  went ; 


"  necdum  satiata  recessit." 

I  like  a  ball  in  the  West  Indies  better  than  in  England.  True  it  is  that  yo« 
perspire,  but  then  you  have  not  to  undergo  the  triumph  of  superior  frigidity  in  your 
partner ;  she  perspires  in  precise  analogy  with  yourself,  lifts  and  relifts  the  cambric 
toties  quoties,  as  the  Papists  say,  whiles  ever  doth  the  orient  humor  burst  forth  at 
intervals  upon  her  ivory  cheek,  and  gravitate  in  emi^ous  contrafluence  with  your  own. 
Windows,  doors,  and  jalousies  are  all  thrown  open  to  the  breezes  of  night ;  flowers 
and  evergreens  give  life  and  verdancy  to  the  walls,  and  the  golden  moon  or  diamond 
stars  gleam  through  the  many  openings  with  that  rich  and  sleepy  splendor  which  good 
men  will  see  hereafter  in  Paradise.  It  is  my  advice  not  to  dnnk  much ;  restrain 
yourself  till  twelve  o'clock  or  so,  and  then  eat  some  cold  meat  and  absorb  a  pint  of 
porter  cup,  which  is  perfectly  innoxious  to  the  system,  and  more  restorative  to  the 
animal  spirits  than  punch,  wine,  or  sangaree.  Above  all  do  not  be  persuaded  to 
swallow  any  washy  tea  ;  it  gives  neither  strength  or  vivacity,  but  rather  impairs  both, 
and  makes  you  excessively  uncomfortable.  It  is  important  to  remark  that  your  shirt 
coUars  should  be  loose  round  the  neck,  and  the  gills  low ;  a  mere  white  stock  of  thick 
hoUand  well  starched  with  arrow-root  is  the  best  cravate  ;  otherwise  with  the  ordinary 
apparatus  your  cloth  in  an  hour  becomes  a  rope,  and  the  entire  focale  sinks  into  a  state 
of  utter  dissolution. 

La  philosophic  est  quelque  chose,  mais  la  Danse ! — said  the  French  lady.  Dear 
maids  of  the  Antilles,  windward  and  leeward,  it  is  even  so  with  you  !  Sweet  are  ye  at 
your  breakfast  of  yams  and  plantains,  sweet  at  your  dinner  of  squash  and  guinea  fowls, 
sweet  when  ye  perpetrate  political  economy,  and  urge  humanity  towards  the  slaves, 
but  sweeter  than  your  father's  sugars  are  ye,  dear  heirs  of  the  Caribbs,  when  ye  come 
brilliant  and  happy  to  shine,  like  Houris,  in  the  dance. — Coleridge's  Six  Montht  in  the 
West  Indies, 

TiBBoo  Snufp-tarbrs. — ^The  sultan  had  neither  much  majesty  nor  cleanliness  of 
appearance :  he  came  to  Boo  Kbaloom's  tent,  accompanied  by  six  or  seven  Tibboos, 
some  of  them  really  hideous.  They  take  a  quantity  of  snuff  both  in  their  mouths 
and  noses :  their  teeth  were  of  a  deep  yellow  :  the  nose  resembles  nothing  so  much 
as  a  round  lump  of  flesh  stuck  on  the  face ;  and  the  nostrils  are  so  large  that  their 
£ngers  go  up  as  far  as  they  will  reach,  in  ordsr  to  ensure  the  snuff  an  admission  into 
the  head.  My  watch,  compass,  and  musical  snuff-box  created  but  little  astonishment : 
they  looked  at  their  own  faces  in  the  bright  covers,  and  wers  moat  stupidly  inattentive 
to  what  would  have  excited  the  wonder  of  almost  any  imagination,  however  savage. 
'■"Denham  and  CUyperton's  African  Discoveries* 
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A  DRY  Fellow  in  the  Desert. — One  of  the  skeletoDS  we  passed  to-dajr  had  m 
tery  fresh  appearance ;  the  beard  was  still  hanging  to  the  skin  of  the  face,  and  the 
features  were  still  discemable.  A  merchant,  travelling  with  the  Kafilar  suddenly 
exclaimed :  "  That  was  my  slave !  I  left  him  behind  four  months  ago,  near  thi» 
■pot."  **  Make  haste,  take  him  to  the  fsug,"  (market)  said  an  Arab  wag,  "  for  fear 
any  l>ody  else  should  claim  him."  We  had  no  water,  and  a  most  fatiguing  day .^—Den" 
ham  and  Clapperton^s  African  Discaveriet, 

African  Free  Apprentices. — I  went  to  see  the  African  Free  Apprentices,  who 
were  all  drawn  up  in  line  in  the  yard  of  the  Custom  house.  They  amount  to  upwards 
of  two  hundred,  and  consist  of  natives  of  the  razious  coasts  of  Africa,  who  have  been 
captured  by  our  cruisers  on  board  unlawful  bottoms  and  landed  at  St.  John's.  It  has 
been  the  intention  of  government  to  bind  out  these  persons  as  apprentices  for  seven 
years  under  the  ordinary  incidents  of  that  species  of  service,  and  to  declare  them  abso- 
lutely free  at  the  expiration  of  the  term.  This  plan  does  not  at  present  succeed.  As 
there  is  no  law  to  compel  the  planter  to  accept  the  labour  of  these  apprentices,  he 
naturally  consults  his  own  interest  alone  in  hiring  them.  Unfortunately  these 
wretched  creatures  are  for  the  most  part  so  barbarous  that  it  has  been  found  almost 
impossible  to  induce  them  to  engage  in  any  regular  work,  and  so  profligate  that  they 
universally  import  disorder  and  vice  into  every  plantation  where  they  may  be.  About 
thirty  only  were  of  such  a  character  that  they  could  be  safely  employed.  The  rest 
remain  in  idleness  or  in  very  useless  occupations,  and  are  maintained  entirely  at  the 
expense  of  government.  This  is  becoming  a  very  serious  burthen,  and  still  increases 
from  quarter  to  quarter  without  the  accomplishment,  or  a  hope  of  the  aecomplislmient, 
of  any  permanent  good.  It  is  in  vain  to  represent  to  them  the  superior  advantages  of 
independence  and  the  possession^  of  enjoyments  which  are  only  to  be  obtained  by 
industry ;  it  is  equally  in  vain  to  tell  them  of  the  fertility  of  Trinidad,  where  they  may 
have  land  given  to  them  on  condition  of  cultivating  it,  and  where  their  labour  would  be 
highly  valuable ; — ^nothing  moves  them,  nothing  se&ms  to  make  them  think  for  a 
moment  of  family  or  fortune,  besides  that  there  is  always  at  bottom  a  suspicion  lurking 
in  their  minds  that  you  are  going  to  entrap  them  in  some  snare  of  which  they  ard 
ignorant,  and  from  which  they  shall  not  afterwards  be  able  to  escape.  One  short 
Guinea  man,  an  unconunon  rogue,  with  lines  and  slashes  tatooed  on  his  forehead, 
cheeks,  and  chin,  in  token,  as  he  told  me,  of  his  being  **  a  jantleman  at  home,"  replied 
to  a  very  energetic  discourse  of  mine  in  the  following  words  : — ♦*  Massa,  me  tank  you 
for  your  tongue,  but  me  like  stay  here  ;  me  like  Antigger  very  well ;  de  king  he  do  give 
me  two  bitt  a  day,  and  me  no  for  go  to  Trinidad,  no  not  at  all."  **  Who  is  your  king  V* 
I  asked.  **  Ki !"  retorted  my  Guinea  bird,  **  my  king  !  De  same  as  you,  Sare,  king' 
George  !" — ^and  grinned  like  one  of  the  last-scene  devils  in  Don  Giovanni  in  the  spirit 
of  his  conquest.*— Co/6rtdg«'5  Six  Months  in  the  West  Indies, 

Arab  Surgery. — An  unfortunate  merchant  of  Tripoli,  Mohammed  N'cliff,  who 
had  suffered  much  on  the  road  from  an  enlarged  spleen,  was  here  advised  to  undergo 
the  operation  of  burning  with  a  red  hot  iron,  the  sovereign  Arab  remedy  for  every 
disorder  :  he  consented ;  and  previous  to  our  move  this  morning,  he  was  laid  down 
on  his  back,  and  wliile  five  or  six  Arabs  held  him  on  the  sand,  the  rude  operators 
burnt  him  on  the  left  side,  under  the  ribs,  in  three  places,  nearly  the  size  of  a  sixpence 
each.  The  iron  was  again  placed  in  the  fire,  and  while  heating,  the  thumbs  of  about 
a  dozen  Arabs  were  thrust  in  different  parts  of  the  poor  man's  side,  to  know  if  the 
pressure  pained  him,  until  his  flesh  was  so  bruised  that  he  declared  all  gave  him  pain : 
four  more  marks  with  the  iron  were  now  made  near  the  former  ones,  upon  which  he 
■Was  turned  on  his  face,  and  three  larger  ones  made  within  two  inches  of  the  back 
bone.  One  would  have  thought  the  operation  was  now  at  an  end  j  but  on  old  Arab; 
who  had  been  feeling  his  throat  for  some  time,  declared  a  hot  iron  and  a  large  bum 
absolutely  necessary  just  above  the  collar-bone,  on  the  same  side.  The  poor  man  sub- 
mitted with  wonderful  patience  to  all  this  mangling,  and  after  dnnkiug  a  draught  of 
water,  moved  on  with  the  camels. — Denham  and  Cla]yperton*$  African  Discoveries, 


•  These  Africans  are  very  much  disliked  by  the  Creole  slaves.  It  is  common  to 
hear  two  of  them  quarrel  bitterly  with  each  other,  when  all  the  curses  of  England  and 
Africa  are  mutually  bought  and  sold  ;  but  your  right  Creole  generally  reserves  his 
heaviest  shot  for  the  end.     After  pausing  a  moment  and  retiring  a  few  steps,  he  saith — 

•*  You !  you  !"  with  the  emphasis  of  a  cannon-ball  j  '*  who  are  ym,  you 

Willyforce  nigger  1"  Whereat  Congo  or  Guinea  foameth  at  the  mouth,  Creole  evades 
rejoicing  in  the  last  blpw. 
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A  Neoro' General  in  Clothess. — Cottume. — I  found  the  great  failing  of  my  fHend, 
Boo  Rhaloom,  was  pomp  and  showi  and  feeling  that  he  wae  on  this  occasion  the 
Bashaw's  representative,  he  was  eyidently  unwilling  that  any  Snltan  of  Fezzan  should 
exceed  him  in  magnificence.  On  entering  Sochena,  his  six  principal  followers,  hand- 
somely attired  in  turbans  and  fine  barracans,  and  mounted  on  his  best  horses,  kept  near 
his  person,  whilst  thb  others  at  a  little  distance  formed  the  flanks.  I  rode  on  his  right 
hand,  dressed  in  my  British  uniform,  with  loose  Turkish  trowserSy  a  red  turban,  red 
boots,  with  a  white  bomouse  over  all,  as  a  shade  from  the  sun  ;  and  this,  though  not 
strictly  according  to  order,  was  by  no  means  an  unbecoming  dress.  Boo  Khaloom  was 
mounted  on  a  beautiful  white  Tunisian  horse,  a  present  from  the  Bashaw,  the  peak 
and  rear  of  the  saddle  covered  with  gold,  and  his  housings  were  of  scarlet  cloth,  witik 
a  border  of  gold  six  inches  broad.  His  dress  consisted  of  red  boots  richly  embroidered 
with  gold,  yellow  silk  trowsers,  a  crimson  velvet  caftan  with  gold  buttons,  a  silk  benise 
of  sky  blue,  and  a  silksidria  underneath :  a  transparent  white  silk  barracan  was  thrown 
lightly  over  this,  and  on  his  shoulders  hung  a  scarlet  bomouse  with  wide  gold  lace,  a 
present  also  from  the  Bashaw,  whichhad  cost  at  least  four  hundred  dollars  ;  a  cashmere 
shawl  turban  crowned  the  whole.  In  this  splendid  array  we  moved  on,  uixtil,  as  we 
approached  the  gates  of  the  town,  the  dancing  and  singing  men  aud  women  met  us  ; 
and  amidst  them,  the  shouts  and  firing  of  the  men,  who  skirmished  before  us,  and  the 
"  loo  !  loo!"  of  the  women,  we  entered  Sochina.-^I)eK^a7»  and  CLapperton*s  African 
Discoveries, 

The  Irish  Tithe  Proctor. — Having  failed  in  every  speculation  of  early  life,  and 
become  old  without  credit  to  himself;  haying  been  twice  in  jail,  once  for  debt,  and 
once  for  sheep-stealing,  Peery  Clancy,  at  fifty  years  of  age,  blazed  forth  a  tithe -proctor. 
He  was  a  waddling,  lively  old  fellow,  with  a  curious  struggle  of  expression  in  his  hard 
features,  and  a  queer  jumble  ia  his  manners.  The  stern  bully  was  on  his  pursed  brow, 
and  in  his  clenched  teeth ',  but  when  you  looked  fixedly  at  him,  there  appeared,  in  his 
rambling  eye,  a  shuffling  consciousness  that  he  had  not  earned  your  good  opinion,  as 
well  as  in  the  general  wincing  and  uneasiness  of  his  person,  particularly  in  the 
awkward  rising  and  falling,  and  see-sawing  of  his  arm,  as  he  spoke  to  you,  somethiuf^ 
like  the  fidgets  of  a  shame-£M:ed  child,  that  often  dreaded  and  deserved  a  whipping. 
A  certain  air  of  purse-pride  ran,  meantime,  through  all  this :  and,  once  in  his  pre- 
sence, you  would  disagreeably  feel  he  was  a  man  who,  however  aware  he  might  be  of 
the  contempt  of  the  world,  possessed,  in  spite  of  obloquy,  or  even  of  the  threat  aud 
danger  to  which  he  stood  exposed,  resolution  of  character  to  act  his  part  without 
flinching. 

His  clothes,  of  good  texture,  were  made  half  after^  the  country  fashion,  half  after 
the  town ;  he  wore  his  hat  hangingly,  with  the  fur  brushed  the  wrong  way,  to  con- 
vince, at  a  look,  that  it  was  superior  to  the  common  felt  vulgarly  worn ;  and  his  many- 
coloured  silk  handkerchief,  his  coat  of  good  broad-cloth,  composed  of  as  much  material 
as  would  make  two  of  your  modem  cut,  and  his  kerseymere  small  clothes  and  leggings, 
really  gave  him  a  look  of  wealth  and  superiority. 

His  speech  was  made  up  of  rude  assertion  and  frightful  oaths ;  and  when  among^ 
those  who  should  bow  to  his  predominance,  and  tolerate  his  insolence,  full  of  obscene 
jests  and  fat  humour,  little  becoming  his  grey  hairs.  Before  the  last  change  of  pro- 
fession, Peery  had  been  as  bare  as  Job  in  his  worst  day ;  now,  however,  his  cofiera 
were  strong,  and  he  could  command  a  round  thousand. 

A  round  thousand,  earned,  principally,  by  squeezing  from  the  very,  very  poorest 
their  last  acid  shilling :  they  were  his  best  profit ;  his  fat  of  the  land,  his  milk  and 
honey.  Such  as  could  at  once  afford  to  pay  his  exorbitant  demands,  did  so,  no  matter 
how  unwillingly,  and  got  rid  of  him ;  but  the  wretched  being,  who,  from  the  rising  sun 
'till  many  hours  after  his  setting,  was  bent  beneath  the  first  malediction  of  heaven,  yet 
gained  thereby  but  a  scanty  supply  of  the  meanest  food,  rags  for  his  covering,  and 
despair  for  an  inmate  (among  many  others)  of  the  hovel,  tluit  did  not  keep  off  the 
iuclemency  of  the  weather — ^this  was  the  prey  Peery  contrived  to  gripe ;  and  the  gripe 
never  relaxed  till  he  had  crushed  his  victim. 

He  called  for  his  tithe.  Perhaps  the  time  was  not  auspicious  to  dispose  of  the  little 
crop,  or  perhaps  it  was  not  matured  ;  any  cause,  no  matter  what,  Dermid  could  not 
pay  him ;  and  Peery,  as  an  indulgence,  suggested  a  note-of-hand.  If  Demiid  could 
write  his  name,  the  bill  was  executed  in  form*;  if  not,  after  many  bungling  attempts 
to  feel  or  hold  the  pen  in  his  homy  fingers,  he  set  his  mark  to  it.  Time  wore  on ;  the 
bill  became  due  ;  but  the  amount  was  still  not  in  the  way,  and  Peery  vouchsafed  some 
of  his  rude  jests  to  the  daughter  or  wife,  which,  though  they  made  them  blush,  were 
taken  as  a  mark  of  goodwill  by  Dermid,  who,  forcing  himself  to  laugh,  handed  a 
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douceur,  and  the  note  of-hand  was  renewed.  Meantime  the  etop  had  been  unpro-* 
Stable,  or  the  landlord  had  seized  it  for  his  rent.;  and  from  the  unexpected  smallnese 
of  the  receipts,  or  the  law  costs  attending  the  seusure,  to  say  nothing  of  various  other 
•casualties,  there  is  no  provision  to  meet  the  assiduous  Peery,  who  again  makes  his 
appearance.  Dermid  sells  some  of  his  potatoes;  and  by  stinting  himself  and  hie 
family  of  even  this  miserable  and  only  food,  he  gives  another  douceur.  When  pay« 
ment  is  a  third  time  demanded,  he  is  worse  off  than  ever ;  Peery  sees  the  state  of 

Affairs ;  he  begins  to  scowl ;  and  thunders  out,  by  J and  by  the  Holy  G 

that — ^he — ^must— ^be — paid ;  and  abruptly  departs  to  put  his  threat  into  execution. 

The  demand  may  not  exceed — ^how  much  will  the  affluent  or  easy  reader  think  ? — 
one  pound.  Peery  issues  what  is  called  a  citation  ''to  the  ecclesiastical  courts ;  this 
increases  the  sum  more  than  double ;  there  is  a.  decree,  and  this  again  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  civil  process.  The  law  generally  allows  one  shilling  and  one  penny  (IriBh) 
ioT  the  trouble  of  filling  the  blanks  in  the  process ;  and  Peery  as  generally  takes  the 
itrouble  on  hinuKilf,  that  is,  fills  them  himself,  and  pockets,  to  use  his  own  langu^je,  the 
thirteen.  The  same  sum  is  also  allowed  for  the  service  upon  the  party  ;  Peery  employs 
a  needy  undexstrapper  to  serve,  at  twenty  pence  per  day,  and  **  two  throws"  of  whiskey^ 
one  hundred ;  and  here,  again  "  fobs"  the  difference.  Thus  Dermid  incurs  still  more 
debts,  and  Peery  makes  still  more  money.  The  understrapper,  promisiug  the  whole 
.weight  of  his  vast  friendship  on  the  occasion,  than  which,  nothing  is  farther  from  his 
power  or  will,  contrives  to  pick  up  a  shilling,  too,  at  the  very  moment  he  serves  the 
process. 

The  sessions  come  on.  Dermid  vainly  prays  for  indulgence.  By  some  desperate 
shift  he  contrives  to  scrape  together  the  sum  first  demanded ;  but  learns,  in  affright  and 
consternation,  that  it  is  now  trebled.  He  cries  out  that  he  is  ruined ;  wrings  his 
wretched  hands ;  perhaps  the  broken- spirited  and  contemptible  man  weeps ;  and 
perhaps  is,  at  that  very  moment,  reminded  by  Peery,  "  that  sure  his  well-lookin'  wife 
or  daughter  might  asily  get  him  the  money.  Full  to  the  chin  with  jage  he  cannot 
vent,  Dermid  returns  home.  His  case  comes  on  before  the  "county  barrister;"  and, 
as  the  mild  and  sapient  lawgivers  of  the  session-court  term  it,  he  is  decreed ;  his  only 
horse  or  cow  is  carried  off;  Peery  brings  the  animal  to  public  street-auction,  and,  at 
^ne  fourth  of  the  value,  knocks  it  down  to — ^himself;  and  then  sells  it  at  a  good  profit ; 
charges  his  reverend  employer  with  the  expenses  for  the  recovery  of  Dermid's  tithe  ; 
against  this  charge  sets  the  auction-price  of  the  horse ;  and  it  sometimes  happens  that 
the  clergyman  is  a  loser  by  the  transaction. 

Need  it  be  observed,  that  through  the  whole  course  of  this  affair,  Peery,  and  Peery 
alone,  had  the  advantage.  He  got  the  two  douceurs  from  Dermid ;  ne  filled  the 
process ;  he  got  it  served  at  a  profit  of  eight  hundred  per  cent ;  he  gained  two  pounds, 
at  least,  on  the  cow  or  horse  ;  and,  at  last,  bamboozled  and  robbed  his  reverend 
employer,  and  sat  down  in  the  evening,  over  a  bumper  of  whiskey -punch,  to  drink  (his 
poor  mother  calling  him  a  Rommn  cathohc)  long  life  to  the  minister's  tithes,  and  may 
they  never  fail  him ! 

This  is  no  fancy-sketch.  The  man  and  the  statements  are  carefully  copied  from  the 
life  and  tlie  facts  ;  and  if  it  be  doubted  that,  exactly  at  the  time  of  this  narration,  such 
a  man  as  Peery  did  not  'figure,  we  can  only  engage  to  produce,  at  a  fair  warning,  as 
many  living  fee-similes  as  may  be  specified ;  observing,  that  an  original  for  our  picture, 
at  the  present  hour,  ought  to  entitle  us  to  lay  claim  to  an  original  for  it  half  a  century 
earlier  ;  for  society  may  have  improved,  the  arts  and  sciences  may  have  advanced,  the 
Bastille  may  have  been  torn  down  in  one  country,  and  the  Inquisition  abolished  in 
^mother  ;  but  the  Irish  tithe-proctor  of  this  day,  and  the  Irish  tithe-proctor  of  fifty 
years. ago,  are  individuals 'of  one  and  the  same  species. — Tales  by  the  0*Hara  Family, 

A  Sultan's  Toilet.—- Arrived  at  Diikee.  A  good  deal  of  powder  was  here  expen- 
ded in  honour  of  the  Sultan,  who  again  met  us  on  our  approach ;  his  new  ecarlet 
bomouse  was  thrown  Ofvter  a  filthy  checked  shirt ;  and  his  turban  and  cap,  though  once 
white,  were  rapidly  approaching  to  the  colour  of  the  head  they  covered ;  when,  how- 
ever, the  next  morning  his  majesty  condescended  to  ask  meUa  vl  small  piece  of  soap, 
these  little  negligences  in  his  outward  appearance  were  more  easily  accounted  for. — 
Venkam  and  CUtpperton's  African  Discoveries. 

Quotation. — We  are  sure  that  all  persons  who  are  in  the  habit  of  hearing  public 
speaking,  must  have  observed,  that  the  orators  who  are  the  fondest  of  quoting  Latin  are  by 
.110  means  the  most  scrupulous  about  marring  their  native  tongue.  We  could  mention 
«everal  members  of  Parliament  who  never  fail  to  usher  in  their  scraps  of  Horace  and 
Juvenal  with  half-a-dozen  false  concords.— EdiuAiMgA  Review,  No.  86. 
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AFRICAN  Libera  LiTT. — On  my  expreMing  my  thftnkt  to  tiM  Uelatoo  (h<Mt>  ft>r 

certain  unlooked-for  attentions,  at  the  hands  of  his  females,  he  replied,  '*  It  grieved  «• 

to  eee  so  great  a  man  as  yourself,  so  far  from  home,  a  stranger,  and  without  women  : 

when  in  your  own  country,  grey  hairs  to  you !  you  have  at  least  a  huudrod  1  dare  any  V* 

'—DefUtam  and  Clapperton's  African  Ditcoveriet, 

Fishery  in  the  West  Indies^— We  set  sail  from  the  quay  in  two  schoonem,  with 
about  thirty  negroes.  These  last  are,  like  the  huntsmen,  a  regular  class  amongst  the 
slaves,  called  die  fishermen,  and  attend  almost  exclusively  to  piscatorial  pursuits. 
They  supply  a  certain  quantity  of  the  provisions  destined  fur  ths  consumption  of  tho 
island.  Away  we  went  before  the  wind  in  fine  style,  iind  ractnl  our  Cfmipanlous  ftir 
two  miles,  when  the  wind  getting  round  more  a-head,  and  they  not  bracing  up  their 
yards  sharp  enough,  we  shot  hy  them  so  far  that  they  nt*vor  itched  us  tigniii.  We 
bad  guns  on  boa^  to  shoot  the  flamingos  which  usually  harbour  on  a  sanuy  shoal  at 
the  mouth  of  the  flash,  but  we  saw  none,  and  it  was  said  to  be  too  early  in  the  yt^ar 
for  them. 

This  flash,  which  connects  the  Lagoon  witli  the  bay,  winds  in  a  clear  river- stream 
through  a  low  forest  of  mangroves.  No  natural  object  pleases  me  more  than  green 
trees  growing  out,  or  on  the  margin,  of  the  sea  or  tlio  lake,  and  In  no  part  of  the 
world  is  this  more  beautifiilly  seen  than  in  the  West  Indies.  What  Kuron^au  haa 
not  been  penetrated  with  wonder  and  delight  on  first  entering  Carlisle  Any,  niitl 
gazing  on  the  long  avenues  of  cocoa-nut  trees  which  fringe  tiie  border  of  the  sky-blue 
waters!  How  has  he  looked  with  a  traTeller's  curiosity  at  their  bare  and  Hng^striiicd 
stems,  their  hanging  clusters  of  blessed  fruit,  and  the  strange  tofts  of  branih-iike 
leaves  which  fall  irregularly  over  them!  And  then  the  dark,  and  stately,  and  awAil 
manchineel,  the  beautiful  and  noxious — ^which,  by  a  mystery  of  kin<lness,  grows  on 
the  brink  of  the  salt  wave  that  the  best  and  cheapest  remeay  for  its  corrosive  juire 
may  ever  be  at  hand,* — ^the  white-wood,  anotlier  lenitive,  ^nd  the  bushy  S4'a*side 
grape  with  its  broad  leaves  and  bunches  of  pleasant  berries,  forming  a  verdant  matting 
or  table, — these,  or  some,  or  one  of  these,  meet  the  delighted  eye  of  the  mariner,  as 
he  approaches  the  lowlands  of  almost  all  the  intertropical  Islands. 

After  the  negroes  had  carried  us  ashore  on  their  dhoulders,  they  anchored  the 
schooners,  and  all  leaped  stark' naked  into  the  water  and  let  down  the  net.  It  was  a 
scene  of  the  Sandwich  islands.  The  two  rough  fishing- vessels,  the  desert  strand,  the 
wild  birds,  and  noisy  black  men  rolling  and  tumbling  about  in  (he  sea  made  me  almost 
doubt  my  locality.  When  the  net  became  contracted,  and  the  extremities  of  it  almost 
dragged  on  shore,  the  negroes  outside  laughing,  and  splashing*  and  bullying  the  pri- 
soners, the  fishes  with  one  consent  became  desperate,  and  made  a  grand  sortie  by 
leaping  with  prodigious  force  and  agility  five  or  six  feet  out  of  the  water,  and  fairly 
clearing  the  heads  of  the  fishermen.  About  a  hundred  escaped  in  this  manner ;  we 
secured  more  than  that  number  of  all  sorts,  but  chiefly  baracoutas.  There  were  gold 
and  silver  fish,  snappers,  Spanish  mackarel,  kingfish,  two  adolescent  sharks,  who 
would  have  amputated  a  baby^s  arm  as  soon  as  looked  at  it,  and  three  or  four  bloody, 

flutinous,  cylindrical  beasts  without  head,  fins,  or  tjul,  for  which  1  know  not  the 
.atin'  appellation,  and  the  trivial  name  is  so  peculiar  that  I  cannot  find  in  my  heart 
to  write  it.  I  urged  another  haul  of  the  net,  when  we  caught  about  a  hundred  and 
twenty  more  fine  fellows  about  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length  on  an  average.  1  he 
domestics  soon  set  up  some  bricks,  lighted  a  fire,  and  broiled  us  a  fresh  baracouta, 
which,  with  our  spices  and  other  additaraents  was  really  excellent.  A  tumbler  of 
beer  and  two  glasses  of  wine  made  me  feel  comfortable  again,  for  there  was  no  shade, 
and  the  son  had  almost  sucked  all  the  liquid  out  of  my  system.  When  we  had  em- 
barked our  prey  we  weighed  anchor,  and  bore  away  down  the  flash  amongst  the  green 
trees,  and  got  back  to  the  quay  by  six  in  the  evening. — Coleridge's  Sii  manths  in  the 
West  Iridies, 

•  The  common  stories  about  the  fatal  shade  of  this  tree  are  as  fabulous  as.  the 
changing  colours  of  the  dying  dolphin.  The  shade  is  as  harmless  as  any  other  shade. 
The  fact  is,  the  juice  of  the  manchineel  is  highly  corrosive  and  easily  extxacted ;  so 
that  rain-water  or  a  heavy  dew  will  contract  upon  the  leaves  or  branches  so  much  of 
the  poison  as  would  certainly  blister  any  flesh  it  fell  upon.  The  msncbineel  is  very 
fine  ^mber,  and  the  negroes  usually  smear  themselves  over  with  grease  when  they  are 
about  to  fell  it.  It  is  also  a  common  trick  with  them  to  blister  their  backs  with 
the  juice,  in  order  to  excite  the  compassion  of  those  who  mistake  it  for  the  effects  of 
beating. 
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Virtuous  Indioitation. — Notwithstanding  the  business  of  war  appeared  so  fully 
to  occupy  the  Sheikh's  thoughts,  yet  his  anxiety  for  a  reformation,  as  despotic  as  it 
was  impracticable,  amoagst  the  frail  of  his  womankind,  was  still  uppermost  in  his 
mind ;  an  instance  of  which  occurred  when  two  of  these  unfortunates  fell  into  his 
hands,  whose  sinnings  were  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  activity  of  the  spies 
he  employed  to  watch  over  this  department ;  and  although  his  decisions  on  ordinary 
occasions  were  ever  on  the  side  of  mercy,  these  poor  girls  were  sentenced  to  be  banged 
by  the  neck  until  they  were  dead.  The  agitation  and  the  sorrow  which  the  threatened 
execution  of  these  two  girls,  who  were  both  of  them  under  sentence,  excited  in  the 
minds  of  the  people,  were  most  creditable  to  their  feelings ;  and  although,  on  otlier 
occasions,  their  submission  to  the  decrees  of  their  chief  was  abject  in  the  extreme,  yet 
on  this  (to  say  the  least  of  it)  rigorous  sentence  being  made  public,  loud  murmurs 
were  uttered  by  the  men,  and  raUings  by  the  women.  The  lover  of  one  of  the  girls 
swore  that  he  would  stab  any  man  who  attempted  to  place  the  rope,  lie  had  offered 
to  read  the  fatah*  with  her,  which  offer  had  been  refused.  I'he  general  feeling  was 
pity,  and  the  severity  of  the  punishment  caused  the  sin  to  be  almost  JfbrgottMi,  which 
would  not  have  been  the  case  had  the  penalty  been  of  a  more  lenient  nature :  indeed, 
it  was  natural  that  pity  should  be  felt — ^notwithstuoiding  all  ooe's  morality,  it  was 
impossible  to  feel  otherwise.  The  day  after  (for  punishments  are  summary  in  eastern 
countries)  was  fixed  for  the  expiation  of  their  crime  ;  but  a  fighi,  nearly  equal  to  the 
Sheikh  in  skill,  took  upon  himself  to  remonstrate,  and  declared  such  punishments  were 
themselves  harem,  (sins )  for  in  no  part  of  the  Koran  could  an  authority  be  found  for 
such  a  sentence.  To  disgrace  or  set  a  mark  on  the  culprits  was  the  law  of  the  Pro- 
phets not  death  ;  and  that,  should  these  poor  offenders  suffer,  God  would  avenge  their 
death  on  the  country,  and  sickness,  with  bad  crops,  would  come  upon  them.  Tlie 
Sheikh  for  a  long  time  continued  inexorable,  and  observed  that  riches,  plenty,  and 
prospeiity,  without  virtue,  were  not  worth  possessing.  The  punishment  of  the  two 
girls,  however,  was  eventually  commuted  to  that  of  head-shaving,  a  heavy  disgrace, 
and  which  was  performed  ia  the  public  street. — Denham  and  Clapperton*s^  African 
Discoveries. 

CouRTLT  Chat. — ^Miram  (princess  in  the  Bomou  language)  now  the  divorced 
wife  of  the  Sheikh  £1  Kanency,  was  residing  at  Angala,  and  I  requested  permission  toi 
visit  her.  Her  father  had  built  for  her  a  very  fine  house,  in  which  she  constantly  re» 
sided ;  her  establishment  exceeded  sixty  persons.  She  was  a  very  handsome  beautifully- 
formed  negress,  of  about  thirty-five,  and  had  imbibed  much  of  that  softness  of  manner 
which  is  so  extremely  prepossessing  in  the  Sheikh.  Seated  on  an  earthen  throne, 
covered  with  a  Turkey  carpet,  and  surrounded  by  twenty  of  her  favourite  slaves,  all 
dressed  alike  in  fine  white  shirts,  which  reached  to  their  feet,  their  necks,  ears,  and 
noses  thickly  ornamented  with  coral-Hshe  held  her  audience  with  very  considerable 
grace,  while  four  eunuchs  guarded  the  entrance  ;  and  a  negro  dwarf,  who  measured 
three  feet  all  but  an  inch,  the  keeper  of  the  keys,  sat  before  her  with  the  insignia  of 
office  on  his  shoulder,  and  richly  dressed  in  Soudau  robes.  This  little  person  afforded  us 
a  subject  of  conversation,  and  much  laughter.  Miram  inquired  whether  we  had  such 
little  fellows  in  my  country,  and  when  I  answered  in  the  affirmative,  she  said,  "  Ah 
gieb  !  what  are  they  good  for  ?  do  they  ever  have  children  V  I  answered  yes,  that  we 
had  instances  of  their  being  fathers  of  tall  and  proper  men.  "  Oh !  wonderful !"  she 
replied,  "  I  thought  so  ;  they  must  be  better  than  this  dog  of  mine ;  for  I  have  given 
him  eight  of  my  handsomest  and  youngest  slaves,  but  it  is  all  to  no  purpose.  I  would 
give  a  hundred  bullocks  and  twenty  slaves  to  the  woman  who  would  bear  this  wretch 
a  child."  The  wretch,  and  an  ugly  wretch  he  was,  shook  his  huge  head,  grinned  and 
slobbered  copiously  from  his  extensive  mouth,  at  this  flattering  proof  of  his  mistress's 
partiality. — Denham  and'Clapperton's  African  Discoveries, 

KussEBT  CouRTEsy. — Kussery  is  a  strong-walled  town,  governed  by  an  independent 
sultan,  named  Zarmawha,  who  has  twice  been  in  rebeUion  against  the  sheikh.  Belial 
was  obliged  to  take  off  his  red  cap  and  turban,  and  enter  the  presence  with  his  head 
and  feet  bare — a  ceremony  which  had  previously  been  dispensed  with  on  our  journey. 
The  sultan  merely  peeped  at  us  through  a  lattice-work  of  bamboo,  but  inquired  par- 
ticularly why  I  turned  my  face  towards  him,  as  I  sat.  I,  of  course,  replied,  that  turning 
my  back  would  be,  in  my  country,  a  gross  afliront  j  at  which  he  laughed  heartily. — • 
Denham  and  Clapperton*s  African  Discoveries. 

*  Marry  her. 
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WoMf  N  OF  SociuA. — "the  women  are  certainly  very  pretty,  and  are  said  to  bo 
remarkable  for  their  love  of  intrigue.  This  may  be  true  or  not ;  but  we  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  ascertaining  from  our  own  knowledge. — Of  their  affability  and  good  humour 
however,  we  had  many  proofs,  and  while  only  two  of  us  were  walking  through  the 
town  one  morning,  with  a  little  army  of  ragged  boys  following  us,  two  of  rather  the 
better  order  quickly  dispersed  them,  and  invited  us  to  enter  a  house,  saying  that  a 
marazene  (a  beautiful  woman)  wished  to  see  us.  We  put  ourselves  under  their 
guidance,  and  entering  a  better  sort  of  dwelling-house,  were  quickly  siurounded  by 
at  least  half-a-doxen  ladies,  most  of  them  aged  ;  but  who  asked  us  a  thousand  questions, 
and  when  satisfied  we  were  not  dangerous,  called  several  younger  ones,  who  appeared 
but  waiting  for  permission  to  appear.  Our  dresses  and  ourselves  were  then  minutely 
examined.  The  yellow  buttons  on  our  waistcoats,  and  our  watches,  created  the  greatest 
astonishment,  and  a  pair  of  loose  white  trowsers  that  I  wore,  into  the  pockets  of  which 
I  accidentally  put  my  hands,  raised  their  curiosity  to  a  wonderful  degree ;  my  hands 
were  pulled  out,  and  those  of  three  or  four  of  the  ladies  thrust  in,  in  tlieir  stead ;  these 
were  replaced  by  others,  all  demanding  their  use  so  loudly  and  violently  that  I  had 
considerable  difficulty  in  extricating  myself,  and  was  glad  to  make  my  escape. — 
L^enham  and  Clapperton*s  African  Discoveries, 
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The  Life  and  Times  of  Frederick  Reynolds,  (the  Dramatist,)  Written  by  Himself, 
2  vols.  8vo. 

The  Lives  of  Sir  Dudley  North,  and  of  Dr.  Jolin  North.  By  the  Hon.  Roger  North, 
2  vols.  8vo. 

Gaston  de  Blondeville ;  a  Romance ;  with  some  Poetical  Pieces.  By  Anne  Radclifie, 
Author  of  The  Romance  of  the  Forest ;  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  and  Extracts 
from  her  Diary.  Published  from  the  Originals  in  the  possession  of  William  RadclifTe, 
Esq.  4  vols,  post  8vo. 

De  Vavasour ;  a  Romance.    3  vols.  post.  Bvo. 

The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Major  Cartwrigbt.  Edited  by  his  Niece,  S.  D, 
Cartwright.   2  vols.  8vo. 

The  Plain  Speaker.     Opinions  on  Books,  Men,  and  Things,     2  vols.  8vo. 

Biographical  Sketches  of  recently  living  British  Characters,  commencing  with  the 
Accession  of  George  IV.     By  William  Miller.    4to. 

Rejected  Articles.     1  vol.  post  8vo. 

A  Second  Volume  of  Godwin's  History  of  the  Commonwealth.    8vo. 

The  Rev.  Russell  Scott,  Author  of  an  Analytical  Investigation  of  the  Scriptural 
Claims  of  the  Devil,  has  nearly  ready  for  publication,  A  Discourse  on  the  Scriptural 
Humanity  of  Christ,  and  its  Corruption* 

The  Missionary's  Memorial,  or  Verses  on  the  Death  of  John  Lawson,  late  Mis- 
sionary  at  Calcutta.    By  Bernard  Barton.    Foolscap  8vo. 

Flowers  gathered  in  Exile.  By  the  late  Rev.  John  Lawson,  Misstmary  at  Calcutta. 
Foolscap  8vo. 

A  Popular  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  designed  for  the  Use  of 
mere  English  Readers.    By  William  Carpenter,  Editor  of  the  Critics  Biblica,-&c.  8vo. 

Dr.  Paris's  New  Work  on  Diet,  with  a  view  to  refute  several  prevailing  Opinions, 
and  to  establish,  on  practical  grounds,  a  System  of  Rules  for  tlie  Prevention  and  Cure 
of  the  various  Diseases  incident  to  a  Disordered  State  of  the  Digestive  Functions,  will 
be  published  in  May. 

Dr.  Barry,  of  Paris,  has  nearly  ready  for  publication.  Experimental  Researches  on 
the  Influence  of  Atmospheric  Pressure  upon  the  Venous  Circulation,  Absorption,  and 
the  Prevention  and  Cure  of  Hydrophobia,  and  the  Symptoms  arising  from  every  species 
of  Poisoned  Wounds..   . 

Mr.  Curtis  has  in  the  press  a  Fourth  Edition  of  his  Treatise  on  the  Physiology  and 
Diseases  of  the  Ear,  in  which  he  has  shown  what  may  be  done  in  Acoustic  Surgery, 
particularly  in  Dtitis  Dtorrhoea,  and  in  cases  of  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Mr.  Frere  has  ueieu-ly  ready  for  publication,  a  corrected  Edition  of  A  Combined 
View  of  the  Prophecies. 

Mr.  Ebers  announces  his  intention  of  producing  a  splendid  Annual  Miscellany, 
to  be  entitled  The  Aurora. 

A  Work  of  Art  is  nearly  ready  for  publication,  entitled  Ports  of  England.  No.  I. 
will  contain  two  Plates,  Whitby  and  Scarborough;  engraved  in  Mexaotinto,  by 
Lupton,  from  Drawings  by  Turner. 

The  New  Annual  Register  for  1825. 

Selections  from  the  Works  of  Dr.  John  Owen,  by  the  Rev.  Wm.  Wilson,  2  vols. 
18mo.  with  a  Memoir,  &c. 

Dr.  Smith  is  preparing  a  Natural  and  Topographical  History  of  Dorking  and  itft 

Vicinity.  . 

Under  the  title  of  Thoughts  of  an  Honest  Mind,  and  Sentiments  of  a  Virtuous  Heart, 
a  poBlhumous  work,  ascribed  to  Rousseau,  has  lately  appeared  in  Paris. 

An  Essay,  said  to  be  written  by  Buonaparte  at  the  age  of  twenty,  is  announced  by 
General  Gourgaud  for  early  publication.  The  title  is.  On  the  Truths  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  teach  Men  for  their  Happiness. 

The  Miscellanist  of  Literature  for  1826,  consisting  of  unique  Selections  from  the 
most  important  Books  of  the  past  Year,  in  Autobiography,  History,  Memoirs,  Poetry, 
and  Voyages  and  Travels,  is  announced,  in  8vo. 

Some  Recollections  of  the  Life  of  Lindley  Murray,  written  by  Himself;  with  a 
Memoir  of  the  latter  Years  of  his  Life. 

A  Dictionary  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology.     By  H.  W.  Dewhurst,  surgeon. 
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Synoptical  Tables  of  the  Materia  Medica.    By  H.  W.  Dewliurst,  Surgeon.    Small 
8vo. 

A  Letter  to  Mr.  Thonfias  Brown.  Surgeon,  Musselburgh,  containing  Remarks  on  his' 
Letter  to  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  concerning  the  present  State 
of  Vaccination,  is  preparing  by  Henry  £dmondston,  AM.,  surgeon,  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. 
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5s.  boards. 
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Number  VIII.»  witli  Six  Plates,  of  the  Zoological  Journal,  concluding  Volume  the 
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Number  IL'  of  Supplemental^  Plates  to  the  Zoological  Journal. 

l^ecollections  of  a  Pedestrian.  By  the  Author  of  The  Journal  of  an  Exile.  3  vols, 
post  8vo.  ^78, 
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and  Bon  Mots.    Post  8vo.  Qs.  6d, 
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Vivian  Grey,    2  vols.  18s.      ... 
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Poetry, 
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Anne  Boleyn  ;  a  Dramatic  Poem.     By  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Millman.     8s.  6d. 
Traduction  de  I'Ode  de  Lord  Byron,  sur  la  Bataille  de  Waterloo.     Par  Aristida 
Guilbert.     Bvo.  Is.  6d, 
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BOCCACCIO, 

Amongst  the  books  which  have  been  the  most  frequently  re- 
published since  the  invention  of  printing,  and  which  will  probably 
continue  to  be  multiplied  in  this  and  all  succeeding  ages^  few,  if  any, 
can  be  mentioned,  as  surpassing  the  tales  of  Boccaccio,  in  the  rarity 
or  number  of  editions,  in  the  constant  and  assiduous  criticism,  or 
the  typographical  elegance  bestowed  upon  them.  A  single  copy  of 
some  of  the  earlier  editions  has  sometimes  fetched  a  price  which  would 
purchase  a  useful  collection  of  books  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  a 
man  of  letters.  A  new  one  has  lately  appeared,  embellished  with 
designs  by  Stothard.  However  great  may  be  the  artist's  merit,  as  it 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  present  subject  of  our  consideration, — the 
moral  tendency  of  the  book, — it  appears  advisable  to  leave  it  to  the 
discussion  of  lovers  of  bibliographical  elegancies.  In  the  Historical 
Illustrations,  however,  which  are  prefixed  to  it,  we  have  met  with 
many  very  curious  remarks — the  more  valuable  from  their  novelty, 
though  relating  to  an  author  and  to  a  book  which  have  enjoyed  five 
centuries  of  celebrity. 

The  critical  examination  of  the  Decameron,  considered  as  a  literary 
work,  is  placed  in  a  new  point  of  view  by  the  author  of  the  Illustra- 
tions. Perhaps  neither  the  enthusiastic  admirers  of  Boccaccio,  nor 
his  severe  censors,  will  be  satisfied  with  the  terms  to  which  he  reduces 
the  question.  But  the  anger  of  litigants  against  tlie  judge  who 
would  put  an  end  to  their  differences  is  no  slight  proof  of  the  equity 
of  his  sentence.  In  these  Illustrations  the  causes  of  the  celebrity  of 
the  Decameron  are  traced  through  the  political  and  religious  history 
of  Italy,  and  illustrated  by  anecdotes  unknown  to  the  numerous 
compilers  of  new  and  old  literary  curiosities,  which  are  often  new 
and  curious  only  because  they  are  furbished  up  by  those  who  copy 
them,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  engage  the  admiration,  and  to  impose 
on  the  credulity  of  idle  readers.  Lastly,  in  the  Illustrations  before 
us,  we  gain  a  nearer  insight  into  the  heart  and  mind  of  a  celebrated 
author,-  of  whom  we  are  naturally  led  to  form  an  idea  corresponding 
with  his  book ;  and  we  discover,  not  without  wonder,  that  the  cha- 
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racter  of  the  book  was  entirely  opposed  to  the  tenor  of  the  writer's 
Ufe. 

Considering  the  Novelle  as  a  work  of  genius,  their  greatest  merit 
consists  in  the  variety  of  characters  they  contain.  The  author,  with 
a  skill  and  felicity  truly  wonderful,  has  adapted  his  style  to  princes, 
matrons,  youths,  maidens,  friars,  and  thieves,  without  ever  falling 
into  exaggeration ;  and  if  his  characters  are  deficient  in  force  of 
expression,  they  always  abound  in  fidelity  and  in  grace ;  and  the 
illusion  is  perfect,  precisely  because  the  author  never  appears  to  try 
to  produce  it.  His  most  devoted  commentators  are  however  of 
opinion,  that  Boccaccio  was  a  more  dignified  narrator  than  any  ancient 
historian ;  that  the  discourses  he  puts  into  the  moutlis  of  his  actors 
are  more  powerful  than  the  orations  of  Cicero  or  Demosthenes  ;  that 
.  his  representations  of  strong  minds  struggling  against  passion  or 
calamity,  are  more  pathetic  and  touching  than  the  tragedies  of 
iBschylus  or  of  any  other  writer  ;  and  that  his  wit  and  sarcasm  are 
more  pungent  than  those  of  Lucian.  Admiration  like  this  is  mere 
fanaticism.  Boccaccio,  without  being  pre-eminent  in  any  one  of  these 
various  kinds  of  style,  was  felicitous  in  all ;  which  can  scarcely  be 
said  of  any  other  writer  whatever.  Nevertheless,  M.  Ginguen6,  one 
of  the  most  elegant  and  celebrated  critics  of  our  times,  thinks  that 
Boccaccio,  having  before  his  eyes  the  history  of  Thucydides  and  the 
poem  of  Lucretius,  aspired  to  the  imitation  of  their  respective 
merits  so  successfully,  that  he  not  only  equalled,  but  surpassed  them 
both ;  and  described  the  plague  like  an  historian,  a  philosopher,  and 
a  poet.* 

It  is  not  known  whether  Boccaccio  had  read  both  these  writers  ;  the 
Roman  was  however  sufficient,  since  he  follows  precisely  in  the  foot- 
steps of  Thucydides.      Many  passages  in  the  Italian  appear  para- 
phrases, not  only  of  the  events  which   happened  in  Athens   or  in 
Florence  respectively,  in  consequence  of  the  same  dreadful  epidemy, 
but  of  reflexions  and  minute  details  in  which  it  is  improbable  that 
writers  should  agree  by  mere  accident.     The  merit  of  the  description 
of  the  pestilence  in  the  Decameron  does  not  arise  so  much  from  the 
style — ^which,  in  comparison  with  those  of  Thucydides  and  Lucretius, 
is  extremely  cold — as  from  the  contrast  between  the   disease, ,  the 
funerals,  and  the  desolation  of  the  city,  and  the  tranquil  pleasures, 
the  dances  and  the  banquets,  the  songs  and  tales  of  the  villa.     In 
this  respect,  Boccaccio,  even  if  he  were  a  copier  of  the  main  incident, 
copied  it   in  the  spirit  of  an  inventor.       But  if  we  consider  each 
description   separately,  we  shall  find   that  the  words  of  the  Greek 
historian  excite  powerful  emotions  either  of  sympathy  or  horror,  which 
press  with  combined  yet  distinct  force  upon  our  hearts,  because  he 
follows  the  order  marked  out  by  nature  in  the  beginning,  progress, 
and  consequences  of  such  a  calamity.      He  puts  together  twice  as 
many  circumstances  as  Boccaccio,  and  paints  them  forcibly  in  a  few 
words,  so  that  they  combine  to  occupy  every  faculty  of  our  minds. 
Boccaccio  pauses  leisurely  on  one  circumstance  after  another,  and 

adorns  them  with  that  light  touch  which  painters  call  piazzosoy  and 

amplifies  them  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  make  us  think  he  exaggerates : 


♦  Ginguen^,  Hiat.  Litt.  dltalie.    Tom.  iii.  p.  87,  seq. 
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*^  Maravigliosa  cosa  ^  ad  udire  quello  che  io  debbo  dire ;  il  cbe  ee 
dagli^occhi  di  molti  e  da'  miei  noii  fosse  stato  vedato  appena  cbe  io 
ardissi  di  crederlo  non  che  di  scriverlo,  quantunque  da  fededegno  udito 
I'avessi.'' — *^  Wonderful  to  hear  is  that  which  I  have  to  relate ;  which 
if  it  had  not  been  seen  by  the  eyes  of  many,  as  well  as  by  my  own^ 
scarcely  should  I  dare  to  believe,  much  less  to  write,  although  I  had 
heard  it  from  a  trustworthy  person."  Nor  is  this  all.  "  Di  che  gli 
occhi  miei  (siccome  poco  davante  d  detto)  presero  tralF  altre  volte  un 
di  cosi  fatta  esperienza,  nella  via  pubblica."  * — *^  Of  which  my  eyes 
(as  has  been  just  now  said)  had  one  day,  among  other  times,  so  full 
an  evidence  in  the  public  street.''  Thucydides,  it  is  true,  relates  with 
more  effect,  because  his  experience  was  still  more  positive.  "  I  have 
also  suffered  from  this  disease  myself,  and  have  seen  others  suffering 
under  it."  But  he  abstains  from  all  rhetorical  declamation,  and  from 
any  protestations  of  veracity.  The  different  temper  of  their  minds, 
and  the  diversity  of  their  pursuits,  led  them  to  describe  and  to  colour 
the  same  object  in  styles  perfectly  distinct.  In  the  age  of  Thucydides 
the  meretricious  ornaments  of  style  which  Boccaccio  acquired  from  the 
admired  masters  of  Roman  rhetoric,  were  not  yet  fashioned  by  Isocrates 
and  other  declaimers,  nor  had  they  attained  to  any  authority  in  Athens. 
He  is  the  least  Attic  of  the  Athenians,  because  he  modelled  his 
maternal  dialect  upon  the  universal  and  simple  language  which  had 
come  down  from  Homer.  This  was  not  a  Mosaic,  formed  of  different 
dialects,  as  is  generally  imagined,  but  was  studied  by  poets  and 
historians,  for  the  purpose  of  infusing  a  literary  character  into  the 
dialects  of  their  respective  cities,  in  order  that  by  the  use  of  it  they 
might  be  the  more  easily  read  throughout  Greece.  And  because  that 
primitive  language  was  national  and  living,  the  dialects  acquired 
beauty  from  it,  while  they  lost  nothing  in  vigour.  Boccaccio,  moulding 
the  Florentine  idiom  on  the  dead  language  of  the  Latins,  raised  it  in 
dignity,  but  deadened  its  native  energy.  Lastly,  Thucydides  employs 
words  as  passive  matters,  and  compels  them  to  give  form  and  being  to 
passions,  imaginations,  and  reflections,  almost  more  numerous  than 
they  can  contain  or  express  ;  he  appears  the  tyrant  of  his  language. 
Boccaccio  courts  his  like  a  lover ;  every  word  seems,  in  his  eyes, 
instinct  with  life,  not  needing  to  be  animated  by  intellect ;  and  there- 
fore, for  a  medium  of  continuous  narration,  he  desired  ^^  lingua 
d'eloquenza  splendida  e  di  vocaboli  eccellenti  faconda."  t  He  judged 
of  their  excellence  by  his  ear,  which  was  most  delicate  for  the  con- 
struction of  prose.  Certain  it  is  that  the  exterior  and  permanent 
beauty  of  every  language  depends  on  sounds,  because  these  are  natural 
properties,  and  the  only  ones  which  can  be  perpetual  and  unchangeable 
in  words.  All  other  qualities  they  acquire  from  common  consent  and 
usage,  which  are  often  inconstant ;  or  ^om  the  various  modifications 
of  feeling  and  thinking  among  writers.  It  is  not,  however,  the  less 
true  that  the  greater  is  the  number  of  words  by  which  a  thought  is 
represented,  the  smaller  is  the  portion  of  intellect  which  necessarily 
belongs  to  each  of  them,  although  the  variety  occasioned  by  this 
copiousness  is  productive  of  harmony.  Hence  every  style  consisting 
rather  of  sounds  than  of  signification,  glides  smoothly  and  agreeably 

*  Introdiudone.  f  Fiammetta,  lib.  ir. 
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over  the  mind :  it  keeps  it  in  a  state  of  gentle  excitement  without 
fiatiguing  it.  But  if  harmony  compensates  for  languor,  it  often  retards 
the  rapidity  of  thought;  and  ideas  which  owe  their  clearness  to 
periphrasis,  do  not  carry  that  conviction  which  results  from  appropri- 
ateness and  precision-  of  expression.  Writers  of  this  description 
shine  hut  do  not  warm ;  whenever  they  are  impassioned  they  appear 
rather  skilful  in  the  use  of  language  than  naturally  eloquent;  the 
reader  cannot  persuade  himself  that  they  feel  what  they  write  ;  their 
narrations  describe  but  do  not  paint ;  nor  does  it  ever  happen  to  them 
to  condense  their  sentences  into  one  utterance  of  fact,  reason,  imagina- 
tion, and  passion  ;  to  dart  them  like  an  arrow,  whose  course  is  visible 
only  in  the  line  of  warmth  and  light  it  leaves,  and  which  flies,  without 
noise  or  flame,  straight  to  the  mark.  They  are  nevertheless  exquisite 
writers  in  their  way,  but  one  cannot  see  how  others  can  admire  in 
them  a  union  of  the  highest  qualities  of  style  which  characterize 
philosophers,  historians,  and  poets.  They  are  incompatible  qualities 
—unless  we  mistake  those  of  Boccaccio^and  the  proof  of  this  is,  that 
when  abused  they  degenerate  into  perfectly  contrary  defects.  Thucy*' 
dides  fatigues  us  by  imposing  on  us  an  incessant  labour  of  thought, 
while  Boccaccio,  perhaps,  wearies  us  like  a  man  who  should  incessantly 
entertain  our  ears  with  sweet  music.  It  is  a  style  in  every  respect 
most  happily  appropriate  to  gay  and  sprightly  ladies  and  enamoured 
youths,  who  sit  amusing  themselves  with  telling  stories. 

The  black-letter  scholars  of  Italy  have  ransacked  every  library  and 
archive,  to  discover  the  ancient  authors  and  anecdotes  which  furnished 
Boccaccio  with  the  materials  for  his  tales.  And  if  genius  consists  rather 
in  the  invention  of  facts  than  in  the  novelty  and  skill  with  which  they 
are  related,  Boccaccio  has  certainly  no  claim  to  originality.  But  for 
the  same  reason  all  tragic  poets,  not  even  excepting  Shakspeare,  must 
be  considered  as  copyists,  since  they  founded  the  action  of  their  dramas 
on  circumstances  and  characters  described  by  historians.  The  firat 
origin  of  dramas  and  of  tales  is  of  little  importance  to  criticism.  What 
is  important  is  to  observe  the  impulse  given  by  every  great  wi'iter  to 
that  department  of  literature  in  which  he  particularly  excelled.  In 
the  middle  ages  story-tellers  (novellatori)  were  regularly  salaried  to 
amuse  the  tables  and  the  idle  hours  of  the  great ;  in  some  cases  they 
were  even  regarded  as  officers  of  the  court.  The  telling  of  stories 
being  then  a  regular  vocation,  rendered  the  writing  of  them  more  easy 
and  common,  even  in  those  barbarous  times  when  princes  could  scarcely 
read.  The  first  rude  and  primitive  specimens  of  the  infant  Italian 
language,  in  prose,  are  to  be  met  with  among  compositions  of  this  kind. 
The  following  tale  was  written  more  than  a  century  before  the  time 
of  Boccaccio : — 

«  The  damsel  loved  Lancelot  so  much  that  at  length  she  lay  dying, 
and  commanded  that  when  her  soul  should  have  departed  from  her 
body,  a  rich  boat  should  be  made  ready,  covered  with  a  scarlet  stuff, 
and  having  a  rich  bed  therein,  with  rich  and  noble  coverings  of  silk, 
adorned  with  rich  precious  stones ;  and  that  her  body  should  be  laid 
upon  this  bed,  clad  in  her  most  noble  garments,  and  with  a  beautiful 
crown  on  her  head,  rich  with  much  gold,  and  with  many  rich  precious 
stones ;  and  with  a  rich  girdle  and  purse,  and  in  this  purse  there  was 
a  letter  of  the  following  tenor.     But  first  let  us  tell  concerning  that 
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which  goes  before  the  letter.  The  damsel  died  of  the  lore  sickness^ 
and  that  was  done  which  she  had  commanded,  as  to  the  boat  without 
a  sail  and  without  oars,  and  without  any  one  therein ;  and  it  was 
placed  upon  the  sea.  The  sea  guided  it  to  Camalot,  and  it  stopped 
at  the  shore.  The  cry  of  it  went  through  all  the  court.  The  knights 
and  barons  came  down  from  their  palaces,  and  the  noble  King  Arthur 
came  thither,  wondering  very  greatly  that  this  boat  had  thus  been 
brought  thither  without  any  steersman.  The  king  entered  therein  ; 
saw  the  damsel  and  the  clothing.  He  caused  the  purse  to  be  opened ; 
they  found  this  letter.  He  caused  it  to  be  read,  and  it  said  thiLs : — ^To 
all  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table,  this  damsel  of  Scalot  sends  |> 
health,  as  to  the  best  company  of  the  world.  And  if  you  would  know 
wherefore  at  my  end  I  am  come  hither,  it  is  for  the  best  knight  in  the 
world,  and  the  most  cruel,  that  is,  my  Lord  Sir  Lancelot  of  the  Lake, 
whom  J  knew  not  how  so  far  to  entreat  for  love,  as  that  he  should  have 
pity  upon  me.  And  therefore,  alas !  I  have  died  for  loving  well,  as 
you  may  see."* 

If  Boccaccio  had  chosen  to  amplify  and  embellish  this  story  with  the 
variety,  the  incidents,  the  passions,  and  characters,  and  the  richness  of 
style  with  which  he  adorned  niany  others  borrowed  from  old  romances, 
he  would  certainly  have  made  a  wonderful  use  of  the  strange  obsequies 
chosen  by  the  damsel,  and  would  have  arranged  and  coloured  the 
circumstances  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  an  air  of  rare  similitude  to 
so  new  an  invention;  unless,  perhaps,  by  too  great  a  desire  to  describe 
the  damsel  being  dead,  clad  as  for  a  marriage  feast,  and  wandering 
over  the  deep  without  any  certainty  of  finding  burial,  or  by  making 
her  discourse  in  her  last  moments,  comforting  herself  with  the  hope  of 
showing  the  world  that  the  knight  by  his  cruelty  had  caused  her  death, 
he  had  chilled  the  fancy  of  the  reader  by  his  rhetoric,  and  dissipated 
all  those  images  and  emotions  which  arise  spontaneously  on  the  mere 
relation  of  touching  incidents  in  simple  language.  "  The  damsel  died 
of  the  love  sickness,  and  that  was  done  which  she  had  commanded,  as 
to  the  boat  without  sail  and  without  oars,  and  without  any  one  therein  ; 
and  it  was  placed  upon  the  sea."  The  barrenness  of  almost  all  these 
early  narrators  is  sometimes  compensated  by  the  liberty  in  which  they 


*  La  damigella  tanto  amd  Laacialotto  ch'ella  Tenne  alia  morte,  e  comandd,  cha 
qnando  saa  anima  fosse  partita  dal  corpo,  che  fosse  arredata  una  ricca  navicelia,  cuperta 
d'un  Tenniglio  sciamito  con  im  ricco  letto  ivi  entro,  con  ricche  e  nobili  coverture  di 
seta,  omato  di  ricche  pietre  prenose ;  e  fosse  il  suo  corpo  messo  in  sn  questo  letto 
vestito  de'  sooi  piu  nobili  vestimenti,  e  con  bella  corona  in  capo  ricca  di  molto  oro,  e 
di  molte  ricche  pietre  preziose ;  e  con  ricca  cintora,  e  borsa.  £d  in  quella  borsa 
aveva  una  lettera  dello  infirascritto  tenore.  Ma  prima  diciamo  di  cid  che  va  dinanad 
alia  lettera.  La  Damigella  morio  del  mal  d*amore :  e  fa  fatto  da  lei  cid  ch'eUa  aveva 
detto  della  navicelia  sanza  vela,  e  senza  remi,  e  senza  niuno  sopra  sagliente ;  e  fu 
messa  in  mare.  II  mare  la  guidd  a  Camalot,  e  ristette  alia  riva.  II  grido  fa  per  la 
Corte.  I  Cavalieri,  e  Baroni  dismontaro  de'  palazzi ;  e  lo  nobile  re  Artu  vi  veune :  e 
meravigliandosi  forte  molti,  che  sanza  niuna  guida  questa  navicelia  era  cosi  apportata 
ivi.  11  re  entro  dentro ;  vide  la  Damigella,  e  Tamese.  Fe*  aprire  la  borsa ;  trovaro 
quella  lettera.  Fecela  leggere  e  dicea  cosi.  A  tutti  i  Cavalieri  della  ritonda,  manda 
niute  questa  DamigeUa  di  Scalot,  siccome  alia  miglior  gente  del  mondo.  £  se  voi 
▼olete  sapere  percbe  io  a  mio  fine  sono  venuta,  cio  e  per  lo  migUore  Cavaliere  del 
mondo,  e  per  lo  piu  villano, — cioe  Monsignor  Messer  Lancialotto  de  Lac,  che  gia  nol 
seppi  tanto  pregare  d'amore  ch'elli  avesse  di  me  mercede.  E  cosi,  lassa,  sono  morta 
per  bene  amare,  coma  voi  potete  vedere. 
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^eave  the  mind  of  the  reader  to  think  and  feel  for  itself.  HaTing 
now  taken  from  the  illustrations  before  us  whatever  has  seemed 
to  us  necessary  for  appreciating  the  true  value  of  the  Novelle,  as  a 
literary  work,  we  shall  proceed  to  give  an  historical  account  of  the 
causes  which  have  led  them  to  be  regarded  and  adopted  for  so  many 
ages,  as  the  sole  model  of  style,  the  sole  grammatical  authority  of 
Italy.     This  phenomenon  has  never  yet  been  explained. 

The  authpr  died  not  only  without  the  hope,  but  without  the  desire, 
that  his  Decameron  should  outlive  him.  His  autograph  copy  has 
never  been  found,  and  from  what  we  shall  presently  have  occasion  to 
observe  about  his  hand-writing,  we  derive  very  strong  presumptive 
evidence  that  he  destroyed  it  himself.  A  young  friend  of  his,  eight 
or  ten  years  fifter  his  death,  transcribed  it  with  the  most  scrupulous 
exactness,  frankly  confessing  that  the  copy  he  used  was  full  of  errors. 
After  the  introduction  of  printing,  copies  and  editions  were  multiplied 
with  mistakes,  which,  it  was  clear,  were  partly  taken  from  the 
manuscripts  of  wretched  copiers,  and  partly  accumulated  by  the 
negligence  of  printers,  while  their  art  was  yet  in  its  infancy.  But 
from  the  age  of  Boccaccio  to  that  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  and  the 
Pontificate  of  Leo  X.,  the  Italian  language  was  so  barbarized  that 
it  seemed  lost  to  the  learned  men  of  Italy,  and  for  more  than  a  century 
they  wrote  in  Latin  which  had  fixed  rules,  and  was  common  to  all 
Europe.  The  critics  of  that  illustrious  epoch,  strove  by  every  means 
to  form  the  language  spoken  by  Italians  into  a  literary  language,  well 
adapted  for  written  composition,  and  for  being  understood  by  the  whole 
nation,  and  in  the  penury  of  authors  who  could  furnish  observations,  and 
examples,  and  principles,  from  which  a  right  method  might  be  derived, 
they  had  recourse,  with  common  consent,  to  the  tales  of  Boccaccio  ; 
they  found  words  at  once  vernacular  and  perfectly  elegant,  distinct  and 
expressive,  skilful  construction,  musical  periods,  and  diversity  of  style ; 
nor  perhaps  could  any  expedient  at  that  time  have  been  found  better 
adapted  for  obviating  numerous  difficulties  which  presented  themselves. 
But  the  maxims  and  the  practice  of  the  literary  men  of  that  age, 
consisted  not  so  much  in  constructing  rules  from  observations,  as  in 
imitating  punctually,  servilely,  and  childishly,  the  most  admired 
writers.  In  poetry  they  were  implicit  copiers  of  Petrarch,  and  sang  of 
pure  and  sacred  love.  In  Latin  they  imitated  Virgil  and  Cicero,  and 
treated  sacred  things  in  profane  words.  Thus  the  system  of  restricting 
a  whole  dead  language  to  the  works  of  a  few  writers  was  still  more 
absurdly  applied  to  the  living  tongue  of  Italy,  and  critics  were 
almost  unanimous  in  decreeing  that  no  example  was  to  be  adduced 
from  any  poem  except  the  Cauzoniere  Amoroso  of  Petrarch.  ^ 

From  this  circumstance,  the  Protestants  took  occasion  to  impute  to 
the  literary  men  of  that  time  very  small  regard  to  manners,  and  no 
sense  of  religion.  The  first  accusation  is  exaggerated,  and  was  com- 
mon to  them  with  all  orders  of  society  in  Europe ;  the  other  is  most 
absurd,  but  has  prevailed  in  Protestant  universities  from  that  day,  and 
has  been  handed  down  by  long  tradition,  on  the  testimony  of  the  first 
religious  reformers,  who,  in  order  to  open  every  possible  way  for  the 
reception  of  their  doctrines,  imputed  infidelity  to  all  the  learned  men 
of  the  court  of  Leo  X.  But  most,  if  not  all  of  these  men,  believed  the 
faith  they  professed,  and  which  was  then  attacked  by  hostile  supersti- 
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tion.  Some  made  a  vow  never  to  read  a  profane  book,  but  being  unable 
long  to  observe  it,  got  absolution  from  the  pope ;  others,  that  they 
might  not  contaminate  Christian  things  with  the  impure  latinity  of  • 
monks  and  friars,  tried  to  translate  the  Bible  into  the  language  of  the 
age  of  Augustus.  This  system  of  servilely  imitating  excellent  autliors, 
did  not  prevent  some  men  of  genius,  particularly  historians,  from  at- 
tempting to  relate  in  a  style  at  once  original,  dignified,  and  energetic, 
the  events  of  their  country.  But  they  were  living  writers,  nor  had 
long  celebrity  and  prescriptive  authority  yet  stamped  them  as  models. 
To  this  rea8on,which  holas  good  of  every  age  and  country, was  added, 
that  the  liberty  of  the  numerous  republics  of  Italy  which  had  sprung 
up  in  the  barbarism  of  the  middle  ages,  declined  in  the  most  fertile 
and  splendid  period  of  her  literature,  and  the  historians  who  were 
witnesses  of  the  misfortunes  and  degradation  of  their  country,  wrote 
in  a  manner  which  was  not  agreeable  to  her  tyrants.  Hence  Machia- 
velli,  Guicciardini,  Segni,  and  others  who  are  now  studied  as  masters 
of  style,  were  not  then  read,  except  by  a  few ;  their  works  were  hardly 
known  in  manuscript,  and  if  published  they  were  mutilated ;  nor  were 
any  complete  editions  of  their  histories  printed  until  two  centuries 
after  they  were  written.  Thus  theNovelle  of  Boccaccio  held  the  field, 
and  their  popularity  was  greatly  increased  by  the  abhorrence  and  con- 
tempt which  they  inspired  against  the  wickedness  of  the  monks. 

Certain  young  men  of  Florence  conspired  against  Duke  Alexander, 
bastard  of  Clement  VII.,  with  the  design  of  driving  him  from  their 
country,  and  re-establishing  the  republic.  They  held  meetings  under 
colour  of  amending  the  text  of  Boccaccio  by  the  collation  of  manu- 
scripts, and  by  critical  examination.  Such  was  the  source,  and  such 
the  authors,  of  the  celebrated  edition  of  Giunti,  in  1527,  now  regarded 
as  one  of  the  rarest  curiosities  of  bibliography,  and  preserved  from 
that  time  as  a  record  of  the  Florentine  republic,  almost  all  those 
young  men  having  fought  against  the  house  of  Medici,  and  died  at  the 
siege  of  Florence,  or  in  exile.  The  work  subsequently  became  more 
scarce,  because  it  was  constantly  exposed  to  the  danger  of  being  muti- 
lated or  prohibited  through  the  interest  of  the  monks.  Leo  X. 
made  a  jest  of  those  things,  and  crowned  the  abbot  of  Gaeta,  seated, 
on  an  elephant,  with  laurel  and  cabbage-leaves.  Adrian  VI.  who 
succeeded  him,  had  been  immured  in  a  cloister,  and  the  cardinals  of  his 
school  shortly  after  proposed  that  the  Colloquies  of  Erasmus,  and 
every  popular  book  injurious  to  the  clergy,  should  be  prohibited. 
Paul  ni.  was  of  opinion  that  the  threat  was  sufiicient,  nor  was  it  at 
that  time  put  in  execution ;  but  when  the  Decameron,  which  had 
already  been  translated  into  several  languages,  was  quoted  by  the 
Anti-Papists,  the  church  ceased  to  confine  herself  to  threats,  and 
began  actually  to  prohibit  the  reprinting  and  the  reading  of  Boccaccio's 
tales;  nor  could  any  one  have  a  copy  in  his  possession  without  a  licence 
from  his  confessor.  The  Protestant  Reformation  provoked  a  reform  in 
the  Catholic  church,  which  though  less  apparent,  was  perhaps  greater 
and  more  solid.  The  Protestants  took  as  the  basis  of  their's,  the 
liberty  of  interpreting  the  oracles  of  the  Holy  Spirit  by  the  aid  of 
human  reason;  whil©  the  Catholics  admitted  no  interpretations  but 
those  inspired  by  God  as  represented  by  the*  popes.  'Which  of  these 
two  was  the  most  beneficial  to  the  interest  of  religion,  is  a  difficult 
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question.  Ferhaps  every  religion  which  is  much  gubjccted  to  the 
[Scrutiny  of  reason,  ceases  to  be  faith ;  while  every  creed,  incvlcated 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  reason,  degenerates  into  blind  super- 
stition. But,  as  far  as  literature  was  concerned,  liberty  of  conscience, 
in  many  countries,  prepared  the  way  for  civil  liberty,  and  for  the  free 
expression  of  thoughts  and  opinions ;  while  in  Italy,  passive  obedience 
to  the  religious  power  strengthened  political  tyranny^  and  increased 
the  debasement  and  long  servitude  of  the  public  mind.  The  Protes- 
tant Reformation  was  principally  confined  to  dogmas — ^the  Catholic 
wholly  to  discipline  ;  and,  therefore^  all  speculations  on  the  lives  and 
manners  of  eeclesiaMics  were  then  repressed  as  leading  to  new  heresies^ 
The  Council  of  Trent  saw  that  the  people  of  Germany  did  not  stop 
short  at  complaining  that  the  monks  were  traders  in  Indulgeneies,  but 
Went  on  to  deny  the  sacrament  of  confession,  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy, 
and  the  infallibility  and  spiritual  power  of  the  pope.  It  therefore  de- 
creed, that  any  attack  upon,  or  insinuations  against,  the  clergy,  should 
be  followed  by  immediate  registration  of  the  book  containing  them  in 
the  index  of  prohibited  works ;  and  that  the  reading,  or  the  possession 
of  any  such  book,  without  licence  from  a  bishop,  should  be  regarded 
both  as  a  sin  and  as  an  offence  punishable  in  virtue  of  the  anathema. 
These  laws,  of  ecclesiastical  origin,  were  thenceforth  interpreted  and 
administered  by  civil  tribunals  subjected  to  the  presidency  of  inqui- 
sitors of  the  order  of  St.  Dominick ;  who,  moreover,  by  the  consent  of 
the  Italian  governments,  were  invested  with  authority  to  examine,  alter, 
mutilate,  and  suppress  every  book,  whether  ancient  or  modem,  pre- 
viously to  its  being  printed. 

The  Spanish  domination  in  Italy,  the  long  reign  of  Philip  II.  (the 
most  tyrannical  of  tyrants,)  and  the  CouncU  of  Trent,  had  imposed 
silence  upon  genius.  Cosmo  I.  Grrand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  kept  in  hi9 
pay  one  or  two  historians  of  the  house  of  Medici ;  he  caused  all  books 
of  a  less  servile  character  to  be  collected  together  from  every  part  and 
burnt.  The  Decameron  was,  therefore,  by  an  absolute  political  neces- 
sity, resorted  to  by  literary  men  as  the  sole  rule  and  standard  of  the 
written  prose  language.  To  cancel  every  memorial  of  freedom, 
Cosmo  I.  suppressed  all  the  academies  instituted  in  Tuscany  during 
the  republican  government  of  its  cities ;  the  only  indulgence  he  showed 
was  towards  an  assembly  of  grammarians,  who  afterwards  became 
rather  famous  than  illustriou.s  under  the  name  of  the  Academy  della 
Crusca ;  and  then,  when  the  indolence  of  slavery  deadened  and  chilled 
the  passions ;  when  education,  committed  to  the  Jesuits, had  enfeebled 
all  intellect;  when  men  of  letters  became  the  furniture  of  courts, 
often  of  foreign  courts ;  when  universities  were  in  the  pay  of  kings, 
and  under  the  direction  of  inquisitors  ;-^then  did  the  academy  Delia 
Crusca  begin  to  claim  supremacy  over  Italian  literature,  and  to  estab- 
lish the  tales  of  Boccaccio  as  the  sole  text  and  rule  for  every  dictionary 
or  grammar,  and  the  basis  of  every  philosophical  theory  regarding  the 
language. 

Nevertheless^  the  academicians  found  that  the  Decameron  had  never 
been  printed  in  a  genuine  and  correct  form,  fitted  to  serve  as  the  ground- 
work of  a  language.  After  many  years  spent  in  consulting,  correcting, 
and  collating  majmscripts,  they  prepared  an  edition  which  they  hoped 
to  consecrate  as  ah  oracle  in  all  grammatical  questions:  but  the  Holy 
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Office  Interposed  in  the  most  fniious  manner,  and  did  not  allow  it  to  be 
printed.  They  therefore  consented,  as  they  could  do  no  better,  to 
publish  a  mutilated  edition.  The  grand  dukes  of  Tuscany,  in  order  to 
put  an  end  to  these  difficulties,  deputed  certain  learned  men  to  negotiate 
with  the  Master  of  the  Sacred  Palace  in  the  Vatican,  one  of  whom  was 
a  bishop,  and  nearly  all  dignified  ecclesiastics.  The  Master  of  the 
Sacred  Palace,  a  Dominican  friar  and  a  Spaniard,  attended  their 
meetings  in  his  own  right.  Writing  his  opinions  in  a  bastard  language, 
he  gave  his  advice  as  an  official  grammarian :  they  did  not,  however, 
come  to  any  conclusion. 

At  length  an  Italian  Dominican,  of  a  more  facile  character,  was 
added  to  the  council,  and  having  been  confessor  to  Pius  V.  he  prevailed 
on  Gregory  XIII.  to  allow  the  Decameron  to  be  printed  without  any 
other  alteration  than  what  was  necessary  for  the  good  fame  of  the 
ecclesiastics.  Thus,  abbesses  and  nuns  in  love  with  their  gardeners 
were  transformed  into  matrons  and  young  ladies ;  friars  who  got  up 
impostures  and  miracles  into  necromancers  ;  and  priests  who  intrigued 
with  their  parishioners'  wives  into  soldiers ;  and  by  dint  of  a  hundred 
other  inevitable  transformations  and  mutilations,  the  academy,  after 
four  years'  labour,  succeeded  in  publishing  the  Decameron  in  Florence, 
illustrated  by  their  researches.  But  Sextus  V.  ordered  that  even  this 
edition,  though  approved  by  his  predecessor,  should  be  infamized  in  the 
Index.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  fresh  mangling 
and  interpolation,  and  of  texts  so  fabricated,  therefore,  the  academicians 
of  La  Crusca  weighed  every  word  and  every  syllable  of  the  Novelle, 
exaggerated  every  minute  detail,  and  described  every  thing  under  the 
high-sounding  names  of  the  richness,  propriety,  grace,  elegance,  the 
figures,  laws,  and  principles  of  language. 

These  facts,  which  our  limits  compel  us  to  condense  and  to  strip  *of 
those  circumstances  which  render  them  infinitely  more  diverting,  would 
appear  the  inventions  of  a  satirist,  if  the  author  of  the  Illustrations 
did  not  confirm  his  narrative,  step  by  step,  by  authorities  and  docu- 
ments. From  the  various  reflections  which  he  deduces  from  them,  we 
shall  select  but  one— that  the  literary  language  of  Italy  was  founded 
on  a  collection  of  tales,  not  of  the  most  edifying  description,  at  the 
same  period  that  the  literary  language  of  England  was  fixed  by  the 
translation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

This  singular  destiny  of  a  work  composed  as  a  mere  pastime,  threw 
into  comparative  oblivion  its  other  literary  merits,  which  were  more 
useful  to  the  civilization  of  Europe,  and  stamped  upon  the  name  of 
its  author  an  infamous  celebrity,  which  has  always  hidden  from  the 
world  the  true  character  of  his  mind.  The  Illustrations  before  us  are 
extremely  interesting  from  the  light  they  throw  on  the  human  heart. 
It  is  unquestionable,  that  if  Petrarch  had  expended  on  writing  Italian 
prose,  the  tenth  part  of  the  labour  which  he  bestowed  on  his  poetry,  he 
would  not  have  been  able  to  write  so  much  as  he  did.  This  reason,  among 
many  others,  contributed  to  induce  him  to  write  in  Latin :  the  chief 
motive,  however,  was  the  glory  which  then  attached  to  the  Latin  poets, 
and  which,  in  the  universities  and  the  courts  of  the  princes,  was  scarcely 
granted  to  those  who  wrote  in  Italian.  Few  however,  if  any,  had  any 
real  conception  of  the  spirit  and  merits  of  the  Latin  tongue.  Coluccio 
Salutato  was  a  man  of  great  learning,  and  enjoyed  a  high  reputation 
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among  the  scholars  of  that  age ;  yet  he  pronounced  that  the  pastoral 
poems  of  Boccaccio,  written  in  Latin,  were  only  inferior  to  Petrarch, 
and  that  Petrarch  was  superior  to  Virgil!*  Erasmus,  a  critic  of 
another  age,  and  of  a  different  turn  of  mind,  when  commenting  on  the 
literature  of  the  fourteenth  century,  detracts  a  little  from  the  praises 
hes towed  upon  Petrarch,  and  enhances  those  of  Boccaccio,  whose  Lati- 
nity  he  esteems  the  less  harharous  of  the  two.t 

The  injury  which  Petrarch  did  to  his  native  tongue,  hy  his  amhition 
of  writing  in  Latin,  was  compensated  hy  his  indefatigahle  and  generous 
perseverance  in  restoring  to  Europe  the  most  nohle  remains  of  human 
intellect.  No  monument  of  antiquity,  no  series  of  medals,  or  manu- 
script of  Roman  literature  was  neglected  hy  him  wherever  he  had  the 
least  hope  of  rescuing  the  one  from  ohlivion,  or  of  multiplying  copies 
of  the  other.  He  acquired  a  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  all  Europe,  and 
is  still  deservedly  called  the  first  restorer  of  classical  literature. 
Boccaccio,  however,  is  entitled  not  only  to  a  share,  hut  to  an  equal 
share,  to  say  the  least,  of  this  honour.  We  are  perfectly  aware  that 
our  opinion  on  this  suhject  will  he  at  first  regarded  as  a  paradox  put 
forth  from  a  mere  amhition  of  novelty ;  the  proofs,  however,  which  we 
shall  hriefly  adduce,  will  convert  the  surprise  of  our  readers  at  our 
temerity,  into  wonder  at  the  scanty  recompense  which  Boccaccio  has 
hitherto  received,  in  spite  of  his  gigantic  and  successful  endeavours  to 
dispel  the  ignorance  of  the  middle  ages. 

The  allegorical  mythology,  together  with  the  theology  and  meta- 
pliysics  of  the  ancients,  the  events  of  the  history  of  ages  less  remote, 
and  even  geography,  were  illustrated  hy  Boccaccio  in  his  voluminous 
Latin  Treatises,  now  little  read,  hut  at  that  time  studied  by  all  as  the 
chicfcst  and  best  works  of  solid  learning.  Petrarch  knew  nothing  of 
Greek;  and  whatever  acquaintance,  in  Tuscany  or  Italy,  they  had 
with  the  writers  of  that  language,  they  owed  entirely  to  Boccaccio. 
He  went  to  Sicily,  where  there  were  still  some  remains  of  a  Greek 
dialect,  and  mast^ers  who  taught  the  language,  and  put  himself  under 
two  preceptors  of  the  greatest  merit,  Barlaamus  and  Leontius.  Under 
them  he  studied  several  years :  he  aftei-wards  prevailed  on  the  republic 
of  Florence  to  establish  a  chair  of  Greek  literature  for  Leontius. 
Had  it  not  been  for  Boccaccio,  the  poems  of  Homer  would  have  re- 
mained long  undiscovered.  The  story  of  the  Trojan  War  was  read  in 
the  celebrated  romance  called  the  History  of  Guido  delle  Colonne, 
from  which  also  were  derived  many  wild  inventions  and  apocryphal 
records  of  the  Homeric  times,  and  various  dramas,  like  Shakspeare's 
Troilus  and  Cressida,  containing  not  a  single  circumstance  to  be  met 
with  in  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten,  that  under- 
takings like  these  demanded  affluence,  which  Petrarch  possessed ;  while 
Boccaccio's  whole  life  was  passed  in  the  midst  of  difficulties  and  priva- 
tions. He  compensated  for  the  want  of  pecuniary  resources  by 
indefatigable  industry ;  he  submitted  to  mechanical  labours,  wholly 
unsuited  to  the  bent  of  his  character  and  genius,  and  copied  manu- 
scripts with  his  own  hand.  Leonardo  Bruni,  who  was  bom  before  the 
death  of  Boccaccio,was  astonished  when  he  saw  the  multitude  of  authors' 
copies  transcribed  by  him.  J     Benvenuto  da  Imola,  who  was  a  disciple  of 

•  Colutius  Sidatatus  Epist.  ad  Bocc.  t  Ciceronianus, 

t  Leonardo  Aretino.    Vita  del  Petraica  in  £ne. 
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Boccaccio,  relates  a«urioas  anecdote  on  thid  subject,  which,  as  we  do  not 
recollect  that  it  is  anywhere  to  be  met  with, except  in  the  great  collection 
of  the  writers  of  the  middle  ages,  by  Muratori,  a  work  inaccessible  to 
the  greater  number  of  our  readers,  we  shall  insert.* — Going  once  to 
the  abbey  of  Monte  Cassino,  celebrated  for  the  number  of  manuscripts 
which  lay  there,  unknown  and  neglected,  Boccaccio  humbly  requested  to 
be  shown  into  the  library  of  the  monastery.      A  monk  dryly  replied, 
"  Go, it  stands  open,'*  and  pointed  to  a  very  high  staircase.     The  good 
Boccaccio  found  every  book  he  opened  torn  and  mutilated ;  lamenting 
that  all  these  fruits  of  the  labours  of  the  great  men  of  antiquity  had 
fallen  into   the   hands   of    such  masters,  he   went  away  weeping. 
Coming  down  the  staircase  he  met  another  monk,  and  asked  him  '^  How 
those  books  could  possibly  have  been  so  mutilated  V — ^^  We  make 
covers  for  little  Prayer-books  out  of  the  parchment  leaves  of  those 
volumes,"  said  he,  coolly,  "and  sell  them  for  twopence,  threepence, 
and  sometimes  fivepence  each." — "  And  now  go,"  concludes  the  pupil 
of  Boccaccio,  "  go,  you  unfortunate  author,  and  distract  your  brain  in 
composing  more  books."     Such  were  the  obstacles  opposed  by  the  im- 
perfect civilization  of  bis  age  Which  this  admirable  man,  together  with 
Petrarch,  had  to  surmount ;  and  it  is  an  act  of  tardy  and  religious 
justice  to  show  that  the  tribute  of  grateful  recollection  to  which  they 
were  both  entitled  to  receive  from  posterity,  was  almost  also  awarded 
to  his  more  fortunate  cotemporaiy.     We  cannot  conclude  our  remarks, 
without  paying  another  debt  to  the  memory  of  Boccaccio.     The  inde- 
cency of  the  Novelle,  and  their  immoral  tendency,  can  neither  be 
justified  nor  extenuated ;   but  from  the  herd  of  writers  in  England, 
who  confidently  repeat  this  merited  censure  of  Boccaccio,  year  after 
year,  it  appears  but  too  much  as  if  the  study  of  the  language  and  of 
the  style  had  been  made  a  pretext  for  feeding  the  imaginations  of  the 
readers  with  ideas  which  all  are  prone  to  indulge,  but  compelled  to 
conceal ;  and  that  the  tales  of  Boccaccio  would  not  have  predominated 
so  much  over  all  other  literature,  if  they  had  been  more  chaste.     The 
art  of  suggesting  thoughts,  at  once  desired  and  forbidden,  flatters 
while  it  irritates  the  passions,  and  is  an  efficacious  instrument  for 
governing  the  consciences  of  boys,  and  of  the  most  discreet  old  men. 
The  Jesuits,  therefore,  no  sooner  made  themselves  masters  of  the  schools 
of  Italy,  than  they  adopted  this  book,  mutilated  in  the  same  manner  as 
some  of  the  licentious  Latin  poets,  well  knowing  that  the  expunged 
passages  are  the  most  coveted,  precisely  because  they  are  expunged, 
and  that  the  imaginations  of  youth  supply  ideas  worse  than  they 
would  have  formed  had  the  books  been  left  entire. 

In  order  to  excuse  the  use  they  made  of  the  Decameron  in  their 
colleges,  the  je&uits  succeeded  in  persuading  Bellarmine  to  justify,  in 
his  controversies,  the  intentions  of  the  author.  Perhaps,  indeed,  they 
interpolated  these  arguments  as  they  did  soon  many  others,  in  the 
edition  of  Bellarmine,  wherever  the  doctrines  did  not  accord  with  the 
interests  of  their  order.t  It  is,  naoreover,  probable  that  they  favoured 
a  book  famous  for  its.  invectives  against  the  rules  of  the  cloister,  and 
written  long  before  their  order  had  arisen  to  acquire  a  jurisdiction  over 
all.  Bellarmine  was  much  less  indulgent  than  Boccaccio  to  the  reputa- 

'  *  Benvenutus  Imolensis  apud  Muratorium  Script.  Kev.  Ital. 
t  Poligatus,  in  vita  Fellannini. 
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tions  of  the  old  congregations ;  and  although  some  writers  who  hare 
undertaken  their  defence  have  called  hisGemita8Columhaeapocr3rpha]9 
it  was,  at  all  events,  printed  among  his  works  during  his  life.  To 
return  to  Boccaccio.  Before  he  died  he  had  atoned  for  his  want  of 
respect  for  decorum :  he  felt  that  men  thought  him  culpahle,  and  he 
expiated  hb  tales  by  a  punishment  heavier,  perhaps,  than  the  offence. 
Tliere  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  he  wrote  them  when  under  the 
influence  of  a  lady  whom  he  abjured  just  before,  and  whom  he  defames 
in  his  Laberinto  d'Amore.  However  this  may  be,  he  conjured  fathers 
of  families  not  to  suffer  the  Decameron  to  go  into  the  hands  of  any 
who  had  not  already  lost  the  modesty  of  youth. — "  Do  not  let  that  book 
be  read ;  and  if  it  is  true  that  you  love  me,  and  weep  for  my  afflictions, 
have  pity,  were  it  only  for  my  honour's  sake." 

With  remorse  of  conscience  which  does  more  honour  to  the  ex- 
cellence of  his  intentions  than  to  the  strength  of  his  mind,  he  even 
tried  to  atone  for  the  ridicule  he  had  poured  upon  the  priests  and 
their  infamous  superstitions.  No  writer,  perhaps,  since  Aristophanes, 
has  so  bitterly  satirized  the  effrontery  of  ignorant  preachera,  and  the 
credulity  of  their  ignorant' hearers,  as  Boccaccio  in  the  Novelle,  which 
are  written  in  a  spirit  of  implacable  hostility  to  monks.  In  one  of 
them  he  introduces  one  of  these  vagabonds  boasting  from  the  pulpit, 
that  he  had  wandered  through  all  countries  in  the  terraqueous  globe, 
and  even  beyond  it,  in  search  of  relics  of  saints,  and  making  the 
people  in  the  church  pay  to  adore  them.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  this, 
he  said,  on  his  death-bed,  that  he  had  been  long  in  search  of  holy 
relics  through  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  he  left  them,  for  the 
devotion  of  the  people,  to  a  convent  of  friars.  This  desire  was 
found  expressed  in  a  will,  written  in  Italian  in  his  own  hand ;  and  in 
another  in  Latin,  drawn  up  many  years  afterwards  by  a  notary,  and 
signed  and  approved  by  Boccaccio  a  short  time  before  he  died.  In 
both  these  wills  he  bequeathed  all  his  books  and  manuscripts  to  his 
confessor  and  to  the  convent  of  the  Santo  Spirito,  in  order  that  the 
monks  might  pray  to  God  for  his  soul,  and  that  his  feUow-citizens 
mi  gilt  read  and  copy  them  for  their  instruction.  It  is  therefore  more 
than  probable,  that  there  was  among  these  books  no  copy  of  the 
Decameron  ;  and  from  the  following  anecdote,  which  being  found  in 
books  which  are  read  by  very  few  is  little  known,  it  appears  that 
the  original  manuscript  of  the  Novelle  was  destroyed  long  before  by 
the  author ;  it  is,  in  fact,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  impossible  to 

find  it. 

Towards  the  end  of  his  life,  poverty,  which  is  rendered  more 
grievous  by  old  age,  and  the  turbulent  state  of  Florence,  made  social 
life  a  burden  to  him,  so  that  he  fled  to  solitude ;  but  his  generous 
and  amiable  soul  was  debased  and  depressed  by  religious  terrors. 
There  lived  at  that  time  two  Sienese>  who  were  afterwards  canonized. 
One  of  them  was  a  man  of  letters  and  a  Carthusian  monk,  mentioned 
by  Fabricius  as  Sanctus  Petrus  Petronus ;  the  other  was  Giovanni 
Colombini,  who  founded  another  order  of  monks,  and  wrote  the  life 
of  St.  Pietro  Petroni  by  divine  inspiration.  The  BoUandists  allege 
that  the  manuscript  of  the  new  saint,  after  having  been  lost  for  two 
centuries  and  a  half,  fell  miraculously  into  the  hands  of  a  Carthusian, 
who  translated  it  from  Italian  into  Latin,  and  in  1619  dedicated  it 
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to  a  Cardinal  de  Medici.     It  is  possible  that  Colombini  never  wrote, 
and  that  the  biographer  of  the  saints,  who  wrote  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  drew  his  descriptions  of  miracles  from  those  recorded  in  the 
chronicles  and  other  documents  of  the  fourteenth  century ;    and  in 
order  to  exaggerate  the  miraculous  conversion  of  Boccaccio,  he  per- 
verted a  letter  of  Petrarch,  entitled  De  Vaticinio  Morientium,  which 
is  to  be  found  in  his  Latin  works.     The  blessed  Petroni,  at  his  death, 
which  happened  about  the  year  1360,   charged  a  monk  to  advise 
Boccaccio   to   desist  from  his   studies   and   to  prepare   for  death. 
Boccaccio  wrote  in  terror  to  Petrarch,  who  replied :  "  My  brother, 
your  letter  filled  my  mind  with   horrible  fantasies,  and  I  read  it 
assailed  by  great  wonder   and  great  affliction.     And  how  could  I, 
without  fearful  eyes,  behold  you  weeping  and  calling  to  mind  your 
near-approaching  death;    whilst  I,  not  well  informed  of  the  fact, 
most  anxiously  explored  the  meaning  of  your  words  ?     But  now  that 
I   have   discovered  the  cause   of  your  terrors,  and  have  reflected 
somewhat  upon  them,  I  have  no  longer  either  sadness  or  surprise. 
You  write  how  that  an — I  know  not  what — ^Pietro  di  Siena,  celebrated 
for  his  piety,  and  also  for  his  miracles,  predicted  to  us  two,  many 
future  occurrences  ;  and  in  the  witness  of  the  truth  of  them,  sent  to 
signify  to  us  certain  past  things  which  you  and  I  had  kept  secret 
from  all  men,  and  which  he,  who  never  knew  us,  nor  was  known  by 
us,  knew  as  if  he  had  seen  them  with  his  mind's  eye.    This  is  a 
great  thing,   if  indeed  it  be  true.     But  the  art  of  covering  and 
adorning  impostures  with  the  veil  of  religion  and  of  sanctity,  is  most 
common  and  old.     Those  who  use  it  explore  the  age,  the  countenance, 
the  eyes,  the  manners  of  the  man ;  his  daily  customs,  his  motions, 
his  standing,   his  sitting,  his  voice,  his  speech,  and  above  all,  his 
intentions  and  affections  ;  and  draw  predictions  which  they  ascribe  to 
divine  inspiration.     Now  if  he,  dying,  foretold  your  death,  so  also 
did  Hector  in  former  times  to  Achilles ;  and  Orodes  to  Mezentius, 
in  Virgil ;    and  Cheramenes  to  Eritia,  in  Cicero ;    and  Calamus  to 
Alexander  ;  and  Possidonius,  the  illustrious  philosopher,  when  dying, 
named  six  of  his  contemporaries  who  were  soon  to  follow  him,  and 
told  who  should  die  first,  and  who  afterwards.      It  matters  not  to 
dispute  now  concerning  the   truth  or  the  origin  of  such-like  pre- 
dictions ;  nor  to  you,  if  even  tliis  your  alarmer  (terrificator  hie  tuus) 
had  told  you  the  truth,  would  it  avail  any  thing  to  afflict  yourself. 
How  then  ?     If  this  man  had  not  sent  to  let  you  know,  would  you 
have  been  ignorant  that  there  remains  not  to  you  a  long  space  of 
life?  and  even  if  you  were  young,  is  death  any  respecter  of  age?" 
But  neither  these,  nor  all  the  other  arguments  in  Petrarch's  letter, 
which  is  very  long,  nor  the  eloquence  with  which  he  combines  the 
consolations  of  the  Christian  religion  with  the  manly  philosophy  of 
the  ancients,  could  deliver  his  friend  from  superstitious  terrors. 

Boccaccio  survived  the  prediction  more  than  twelve  years,  and  the 
older  he  grew  the  more  did  he  feel  the  seeds,  scattered  in  his  mind 
by  his  grandmother  and  his  nurse,  spring  up  like  thorns.  He 
died  in  1375,  aged  sixty-two,  and  not  more  than  twelve  or  fourteen 
months  after  Petrarch.  Nor  did  Petrarch  himself  always  contemplate 
death  with  a  stedfast  eye.  Such  was  the  character  of  those  times  ; 
and  such',  under  varied  appearances,  will  always  be  the  nature  of 
man. 
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No.  IV. 

The  theatre  of  Strasburg  is  handsome  and  well  lighted ;  it  was 
thinly  attended^  and  chiefly  by  military:  the  performance  was  in 
French.  It  was  impossible  not  to  compare  the  French  music  with  the 
German^  to  the  great  disadvantage  of  the  former. 

We  wished  to  see  the  spire  by  moonlight,  but  this  night  the  moon 
was  not  high  enough  to  do  it  justice.  The  officer  of  police  made 
some  difficulty  about  my  passport,  I  suppose  to  extort  money ;  but 
instead  of  francs,  I  gave  the  little  ape  threats,  which  made  him  use 
great  dispatch: — ^a  bad  government  never  fails  to  make  its  officers 
bad  also. 

Friday y  Sept,  2d. — ^Barbers  are  conceited  fellows  all  over  the 
world,  even  in  France.  I  went  to  get  my  hair  cut,  and  in  the  course 
of  that  great  work,  the  barber  remarked  several  times : — "  Sir,  you 
have  had  your  hair  very  ill  cut."  To  avoid  discussion,  particularly 
on  a  subject  which  I  can  never  hope  to  understand,  I  assented.  He 
went  on :  "  Sir,  you  have  had  your  hair  very  ill  cut ;  may  I  presume 
to  ask,  where  it  was  last  cut?*'  I  was  unwilling  to  criminate  my 
favourite  London,  so,  iu  order  to  shield  that  city  from  his  vengeance, 
I  said,  after  a  pause,  "  at  Moscow.'^  His  look  seemed  to  say,  then 
it  is  no  wonder  that  your  head  is  such  a  strange  figure.  After  some 
time,  he  asked :  "  Are  you  going,  sir,  to  return  soon  to  Moscow  ?  " 
"  Yes,  very  soon,"  I  answered.  "  Do  you  mean  to  remain  long  at 
Moscow,  sir  ?  "  "  Some  years."  He  said  no  more,  but  viewed  me 
with  pity,  as  if  he  thought — ^^  Poor  man,  he  is  lost ;  nothing  can  save 
him ;  he  will  probably  never  have  his  hair  cut  properly  again ! "  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  man  of  combs  will  say  to  his  customers  and 
clients :  "  It  is  a  shocking  thing !  I  am  sorry  for  him :  it  makes  me 
quite  melancholy :  I  declare  I  do  not  like  to  think  of  it, — poor  fellbw ! 
I  cut  a  gentleman's  hair  this  morning  for  the  last  time.  He  was  a 
stout,  healthy  looking  man;  but  he  will  never  have  his  hair  cut 
again — ^poor  fellow ! "  "  What  is  the  matter  ?  how !  was  he  going  to 
die  ? "  "  No,  sir,"  with  a  sigh,  "  it  would  be  well  for  him  if  he 
were — he  is  going  to  reside  at  Moscow." 

As  we  found  that  we  had  paid  more  than  the  just  price  to  former 
voituriers,  we  did  not  venture  to.  give  in  this  instance  what  was  asked  ; 
the  man,  however,  stuck  to  his  price  and  held  out,  and  we  were  delayed. 
In  going  about  the  town  to  seek  for  a  more  reasonable  person,  we  met 
with  no  other  than  the  father  of  the  young  man  with  whom  we  were 
bargaining ;  after  such  a  ridiculous  failure,  and  some  more  fruitless 
attempts,  we  gave  in,  and  left  Strasburg  somewhat  late,  at  eleven 
o'clock. 

We  re-crossed  the  Rhine  to  Kehl,  and  proceeded  slowly  but 
pleasantly :  two  persons  in  an  open  carriage,  drawn  by  two  horses,  over 
a  flat,  but  fine  country ;  the  mountains  on  our  left,  the  Rhine  on  our 
right.  The  costume  of  the  women  was  remarkable  and  pleasing ;  they 
wore  a  large  straw  bonnet  with  five  or  six  black  worstea  tufts.  They 
were  all  employed  in  beating  hemp,  so  that  the  country  was  one  great 
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Bridewell.  I  was  contiimally  reminded  of  one  of  Hogarth's  engravings, 
lyhich  is,  J  think,  in  the  set  called  the  Harlot's  Progress :  at  every 
house,  in  every  village,  all  were  heating  hemp,  men,  women,  and 
even  children.  It  is  hard,  and  perhaps  disagreeahle  work,  hut- they 
seemed  to  lahour  with  good  heart,  and  to  he  well  fed ;  as  a  means  of 
procuring  a  good  appetite  and  for  the  cultivation  of  thirst,  it  most  he 
excellent. 

We  dined  well  at  the  town  of  Kippenheim,  in  a  curious  old  house : 
the  day  was  very  hot,  but  the  country  was  full  of  beauty  and  interest. 
We  passed  the  night  at  Emmendingen,  a  neat  little  town,  and  supped 
well  at  a  good,  neat,  clean,  well-painted  inn. 

Saturdcnf,  Sept.  Srd. — We  continued  to  pass  through  a  sweet 
country,  and  gradually  to  approach  the  liills.  We  breakfasted  at  an 
excellent  inn  in  Freyburg,  a  nice  old  town  in  a  most  lovely  situation  : 
we  were  regaled  with  all  sorts  of  good  things  and  with  fine  fruit ;  the 
apples  were  the  most  beautiful  I  ever  saw ;  they  were  a  study  for  a 
painter;  and  explained,  and  almost  excused,  the  temptation  and 
the  weakness  of  Eve.  The  streets  are  good,  and  were  filled  chiefly 
with  women ;  it  was  market-day — the  market  was  so  crowded  that 
we  could  hardly  make  our  way  through  it:  we  saw  many  good-looking 
girls,  w'.th  fine  ^gures  and  most  agreeable  countenances. 

The  exterior  of  the  cathedral  is  striking;  the  spire  beautiful,  the 
lightest  and  most  airy  structure  I  ever  beheld.  The  interior  is 
handsome,  and  darkened  by  rich  stained  glass  in  great  plenty.  The 
altar-piece,  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  by  Holbein,  is  a  curious 
and  highly-finished  picture.  We  ascended  the  tower  and  came  to  a 
platform,  covered,  or  rather  shaded,  by  a*  sort  of  stone  bird-cage,  a 
polygonal  lantern  of  open  work,  surmounted  by  a  fine  extinguisher  or 
pyramid  of  the  same  material.  It  is  somewhat  rough,  and  polluted 
by  the  jackdaws ;  if  it  were  executed  in  white  marble,  with  a  mosaic 
pavement,  and  unpolluted,  it  would  be  a  place  into  which  angels  and 
winged  genii  would  fly  and  rest  themselves.  We  next  ascended  to 
the  top  of  the  lantern  by  an  open  staircase  ;  there  is  a  gallery  at  the 
top  of  this,  at  the  foot  of  the  spire,  from  which  the  view  is  magical ; 
the  country  is  a  perfect  Paradise ;  the  folds  of  the  mountains  are 
beautiful,  fine  vineyards  and  fruit-trees  on  all  sides ;  it  must  be  a 
most  desirable  spot  for  a  short  retirement,  with  books,  and  the  best 
and  smallest  society. 

We  quitted  Freyburg  with  regret,  and  journeyed  on  through  the 
famous  Hsellenthal,  or  Valley  of  Hell:  it  does  not  merit  that  title,  or 
the  description  of  gloomy.  It  is  a  beautiful  rocky  pass ;  a  sweet 
rivulet  flows  at  the  bottom,  shaded  by  pines  and  by  other  trees.  To 
an  Englishman  it  is  cheerful,  but  foreigners  account  hills  as  sorrowful. 
I  have  heard  many  speak  thus  of  a  hilly  country ;  and  a  lady  at 
Heidelberg  told  me,  she  could  not  bear  to  look  at  the  hills  from  the 
window  of  her  bed-room,  because  they  made  her  melancholy.  The 
country-people  were  all  engaged  with  the  second  hay-harvest;  the 
meadows  are  well  irrigated. 

We  dined  at  a  pretty  Swiss-built  house,  at  a  place  called  Capelle ; 
there  is  a  little  chapel  close  to  the  inn ;  the  dinner  was  good,  the 
wine  good,  and  the  situation  lovely — a  delightful  hermitage.  We 
passed  a  pleasant  little  lake  called  Titi  See ;  and  near  it,  in  a  pine- 
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forest,  I  observed,  for  the  first  time,  the  young  pines  springing  up 
from  the  old  stools :  I  saw  on  all  sides  of  the  road  vast  quantities  of 
the  Colchicum  Autumnale,  the  Meadow  Saffron.  We  passed  the  night 
at  an  indifferent  inn  in  a  small  village;  we  supped  amongst  the 
common  people  in  a  common  room,  and  found  no  reason  to  praise  the 
fare  or  the  accommodation.  There  were  several  prints  in  the  room  ; 
one  was  remarkable ;  it  was  no  doubt  intended  to  excite  the  Greeks 
against  the  Turks, — ^it  represented  a  Turk  sitting  under  a  tree, 
quietly  smoking  his  pipe  and  taking  his  coffee,  several  Greek  children 
were  hanging  on  the  tree  over  his  head,  and  his  attendants  were 
busily  employed  in  tying  up  others,  who  were  supplicating  him  in  vain. 

Sunday,  Sept,  4th, — We  rose  at  five.  As  the  church  was  open  we 
looked  in,  it  was  neat  with  various  decorations :  in  the  church-yard 
were  graves  with  iron  rods  supporting  ornaments  and  inscriptions. 
The  morning  was  cold,  the  road  bad ;  we  stopt  to  breakfast  at  an 
inn  as  rude  as  that  at  which  we  had  passed  the  night :  the  peasants 
and  their  wives  were  drinking  wine  and  feeding  in  the  room ;  it  was 
adorned  with  pictures  of  saints  executed  on  the  cieling,  and  the 
Instruments  of  martyrdom  were  suspended  near  them. 

Near  the  picture  of  St.  Vitus,  St.  Vita,  or  St.  Vitum,  (Origen  was 
of  the  third  gender,)  was  suspended,  in  a  glass-case,  a  large  pair  of 
scissors.  I  know  not  how  the  scissors  are  connected  with  the  young 
Sicilian  martyr,  as  the  manner  of  his  martyrdom  is  unknown ;  or 
why  his  barbarous  name  is  given  to  the  species  of  convulsion  called 
St.  Vitus's  Dance,  Chorea  Sancti  Viti.  We  are  informed  only  that 
lie  was  brought  up  a  Christian  by  Ms  nurse  Crescentia,  herself  of 
eoui*se  a  martyr;  that  his  father,  a  Pagan,  with  the  Greek  and 
poetic  name  of  Hylas,  denounced  his  son,  then  twelve  years  old,  to 
Valerian,  the  governor  of  Sicily,  who  whipped  the  youth  ;  but  finding 
him  incorrigible,  to  oblige  his  father  put  him  to  death  on  the  14th 
day  of  June,  at  the  commencement  of  the  fourth  century,  according 
to  the  absurd  legends  of  the  martyrologists. 

We  saw  in  the  inn  a  woman  with  a  most  splendid  cap ;  and  we 
met  a  funeral  followed  by  a  great  crowd  of  persons,  first  men  and 
then  women,  chaunting  a  drowsy,  monotonous  psalm. 

Sttihlingen  is  a  little,  dull,  old  town,  with  an  old  castle,  situated 
•n  a  height ;  at  the  foot  flows  a  pretty  little  river,  the  Wutach :  we 
dined  here  comfortably,  and  our  wretched  hoi*ses  at  last  dragged  us 
to  Schaff  hausen.  We  were  struck  by  the  green  colour  of  the  Rhine, 
by  the  fine  situation,  and  by  the  ancient  gateways,  streets,  and  towers 
of  this  city,  as  we  drove  to  our  inn.  La  Couronne. 

We  did  not  keep  our  curiosity  long  in  suspense,  but  walked  across 
the  bridge  to  the  castle,  a  handsome  circular  tower,  and  round  the 
town ;  we  then  rested  ourselves,  and  sat  for  some  time  on  a  wall  in 
silent  meditation  and  in  admiration  of  the  beauty  of  the  Rhine,  as  it 
rushes  with  its  green  transparent  waters  amongst  rocks,  through  a  nar- 
row passag^e,  down  a  small  declivity.  It  flowed  thus  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans,  and  long  before  the  Roman  wolf  was  whelped ;  it  will  flow 
on,  whether  the  great  interests  of  mankind  are  attended  to  or 
neglected — ^whether  individuals  prosper  or  perish.  All  the  persons 
you  meet  here  bow  to  you — it  is  as  fatiguing  as  being  a  general  officer 
amongst  soldiers ;  and  all  the  girls  wish  you  a  good  evening  or 
morning,  with  a  modest  freedom. 


«       ■ 
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A  giallo^s,  siifRctently  large  to  hang-  comforta'bly  a  whole  jarif itl  of 
eriminals  at  once,  whkh  we  had  passed  at  the  distance  of  half  a 
league  from  the  town,  stands,  upon  a  hill  in  a  situation  so  elevated, 
and  unfortunately  so  conspicuous,  that  it  is  visihle  every  where :  the 
eye  does  not  easily  reconcile  itself  to  an  Object  with  which  ideas  so 

Sainful  and  degrading  are  necessaTily  associated.  It  would  be  most 
esirable  to  remove  this  foul  blot  on  the  fail'  face  of  nature ;  and  when- 
ever an  occasion  offers,  to  accommodate  a-  wrong-doer  by  erecting  a 
temporary  convenience  to  answer  his  private  ends,  and  for  his  solie  use. 

It  began  to  rain;  we  Went  home  to  a  good  supper,  and  after 
mutually  exciting  each  otber'?  curiosity  respecting  the  Falls  of  the 
Rhine,  which  we  were  to  visit  on  the  morrow,  we  retired  to  bed.  I 
thanked  the  Destinies  that  I  Was  at  last  in  Swits^erland,  and  only  a 
few  days  later  than  I  had  proposed. 

Monday y  Sept,  6tk, — We  agt'eed  with  a  toiturier,  Who  visited  ut 
whilst  we  were  in  bed:  it  seemed  to  us- that  the  prices,  though  d^at^ 
ave  fixed,  or  nearly  so,  which  we  esteemed  a  great  bMissing.  After 
breakfast  we  mounted  a  convenient  carriage  drawh  by  one  horse  only, 
but  he  had  more  strength  than  both  those  which  ha'd  brought  us  trotHk 
Strasburg, 

At  Ijaufien  we  saw  the  Rhine,  as  it  Wiere,  prepflLiing  for  his  fall*; 
thcin  from  the  pavilion  we  looked  dowri  upon  him  falling.  The  sprdy  iS 
blown  up  to  the  Window,  and  sprinkled  us  even  before  we  rieached  it.  ft 
must  be  difficult  for  a  person  not  accustonied  to  snow  to  brieve  that 
it  is  water;  it  is  still  more  difficult  to  conceive  that  this  foam  is  indeecj 
water.  To  the  eye  nothing  can  be  more  dissimilar ;  it  seems  that 
there  is  snow  thrown  up  with  immense  force  from  below,  and  feathers^ 
and  steam,  and  the  smoke  of  a  lime-kiln ;  whilst  bursting  thrdugh 
them,  are  rainbows,  continually  shifting,  va'nishing',  a'nd  re-appearin|^. 
We  went  below,  and  there,  from  a'  frail,  dripping  6caffi)ld,  Patber 
Rhine  is  seen  in  ail  his  terrors ;  beautiful,  with  the  appearance  of 
danger — that  is  to  say,  sublime.  The  spray  comes  dashing  over 
you — the  waterfall  is  like  a  lion  springing  upon  you ;  you  see  undei^ 
him,  into  his  beard  and  amongst  the  folds  of  hi^  mane.  To  view  the 
cascade  alone,  in  the'  late  evening,  or  at  night,  from  a  stone'  staircase 
with  an  iron  railing,  (not  as  at  present,)  from  ugly  wooden  platks, 
undisturbed  by  the  thoughts  of  how  much  must  T  give  so  as  not  to 
offer  too  little,  and  yet  not  to  raise  the  prices;  uninterrupted  by 
persons  hailing  the  boat  to  carry  you  across,  aiid  by  the  various  inter- 
pellations incident  to  a  well  organized  shoW-pliace,  would  b^  indeed? 
affecting. 

During  the  first  visit  to  the  Falls  of  the  B!hine,  all  things  thatf 
would  cuvett  the  attention,  whether  serious  or  comic,  displease  ;• 
iftherwise  w6  should  have  been  amused  by  a  great  bold  girl,  thcf 
priestess  of  the  place,  who  was  directing  heif  initiative  endeavours 
against  a  young  gardiener,  some  seven  years  yoiinger  than  herself: 
the  buxom  hierophant  showed  no  want  of  holy  zeal,  but  the  gawky 
neophyte  was  evidently  deficient  in  that  courage  86  indispensably 
necessary  in  those  who  sought  to  be  initiated  into  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries. 

We  crossed  tho  river  and  viewed  theFkils  from  the  opposite  sidc^ 
and  in  the  camera  obsetira.    Themo'vinc^'  pietuire  Was  rehiaii^ablb^; 

JuNX,  1826.  M 
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but  either  the  state  of  the  light  was  unfavourahle,  or  a  painter  who 
coloured  as  nature  colours  in  the  camera  obscura,  would  not  be 
admired. 

We  traversed  a  pleasant  country,  like  England,  and  very  green 
meadows^  which  are  purchased,  as  well  as  the  streams  and  sweet 
fountains,  and  the  inexhaustible  plenty  of  continually  flowing  waters, 
at  a  high  price — rain,  almost  perpetual.  The  traveller  perceives,  from 
the  frequent  use  of  liquid  manure,  that  he  has  entered  Switzerland. 
The  Swiss  religiously  preserve  every  drop  of  manure  ;  they  convey  it 
to  the  fields  in  water-carts,  from  which  they  fill  pails,  and  men  and 
women  carry  two  of  them  on  a  yoke,  like  the  milkwomen  in  London ; 
these  pails  have  a  spout  resembling  a  gardener's  watering-pot ;  when 
they  transplant  cabbages,  or  other  vegetables,  they  bestow  upon 
them  their  portion  of  the  fertilizing  fluid,  which  they  also  apply,  I 
believe,  at  other  seasons.  It  is  only  in  China,  as  we  read,  that  the 
economy  of  manure  is  carried  to  its  utmost  extent  and  perfection. 
The  Swiss  are  thrifty  and  sedulous  in  this  important  branch  of  hus- 
bandry, in  England  we  are  remarkably  negligent ;  I  am  informed  by 
a  skilful  master  of  the  arts  of  farming,  that  we  do  not  pay  to  the 
most  just  earth  mote  than  ten  shillings  in  the  pound  of  the  debts  we 
owe  to  her.  That  the  ^^  justissima  tellus"  is  defrauded  of  full  one 
lialf  of  the  manure  that  accrues  in  England,  and  that  might  with 
proper  management  be  applied  to  it.  How  many  quarters  of  corn, 
how  many  tuns  of  hay,  are  annually  drained  into  the  Thames  at 
London  ?  We  crossed  the  Thur  at  a  village  by  a  covered  wooden 
bridge^  the  roof  protects  the  bridge  and  may  have  other  advantages, 
but  it  is  not  fair  when  the  tourist  is  upon  the  bridge,  that  he  should 
be  cheated  of  the  view  of  the  stream  below.  We  dined  well  at 
Winterthur,  and  examined  the  town,  but  found  nothing  remarkable. 

A  target  in  the  foss  reminded  us  of  the  Swiss  rifle,  the  natural 
defence  of  a  free  country.  What  invading  army  can  subsist  in  a  land 
where  the  inhabitants  are  skilled  in  the  use  of  this  weapon,  and 
have  .  the  courage  and  patriotism  to  persevere  in  picking  off  the 
invaders  ?  We  walked  out  of  the  town ;  I  saw  in  a  garden  a  single 
white  dahlia,  amongst  others  of  more  common  colours:  it  reminded 
me  vividly  of  home,  for  it  was  only  there  that  I  had  seen  such  a 
flower.  The  afternoon  was  very  hot,  but  we  continued  our  walk  to 
Breite  ;  when  we  had  ascended  the  hill,  a  cold  sharp  wind  blew  upon 
us — such  a  wind  striking  on  the  body  when  much  heated,  seems  likd 
death  in^person.  Our  carriage  overtook  us  at  the  top  of  the  hill ;  we 
resumed  our  seats,  and  passed  some  pleasant  villages,  and  a  stream, 
which  rise^  in  a  little  lake  and  ^ows  into  the  Rhine,  by  one  of  the 
jealous,  enviousL,  covered  bridges.  It  wasi,  already  dark,  and  had 
begun  to  rain  when  we -entered  Zurich.  They^  asked  for  our  passports 
at  the  gate,  for  we  discovered  at  last  what  (hey  wanted,  although 
they  gave  them  quite  a  different  name ;  and  they  had  actually  placed 
two  ragged  dirty  fellows  at  the  gate  with  muskets.  We  told  them  to 
come  to  the  inn.  Soon  after  our  arrival  at  Le  Corbeau,  half  the 
standing  army,  or  one  of  the  two  men,  appeared  and  renewed  his 
demand ;  we  told  him  we  would  give  him  the  passports  if  he  could 
read,  and  were  getting  a  book  to  examine  him,- when  half  the  standing 
ftrmy  acknowledged  that  he  was  no  clerk ;  we  gave  them  to  him  for 
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his  Candour,  aad  all  benefit  of  clergy.  The  pattering  ram  that  fell 
all  night,  seemed  to  threaten  that  we  should  see  but  little  of  Switzer- 
land. 

Tuesday y  SepL  6th. — ^The  day  was  so  showery,  misty,  and  un- 
favourable, that  we  Gould  only  get  imperfect  snatches  and  momentar]fk 
glimpses  of  the  lake,  and  it  disappointed  me :  it  is  a  misfortune  to 
be  overpraised.  A  great  fault  of  the  English  nation  is  the  desire 
to  be  over-right ;  this  fault  shows  itself  much  in  travelling.  At  an 
inn,  they  discuss  over  and  over  again,  in  the  most  tiresome  manner, 
the  next  day's  route  :  I  was  driven  out  of  doors  by  this  kind  of  thing, 
and  notwithstanding  the  rain,  walked  about  the  town,  which  is  old  and 
quaint.  The  public  walks  are  pleasant,  especially  one  that  leads  to 
the  confluence  of  two  pretty  little  rivers,  one  of  which,  the  Linmiat, 
flows  out  of  the  lake ;  the  other,  the  Sil,  comes  from  the  hills. 

After  dinner  we  visited  the  library ;  the  librarian  is  stupid ;  the 
collection  of  books  not  very  large :  there  is  a  marble  bust  of  Lavater, 
which  I  thought  stiff  and  wooden,  and  some  models  of  Switzerland. 
We  were  told  of  a  manuscript  of  Quintilian,  and  we  saw  the  Codex 
Argenteus,  a  copy  of  the  psalms  in  silver  letters  upon  purple  paper 
or  vellum ;  the  nature  of  the  substance  is  said  to  be  a  great  question  ; 
to  me  it  seemed  to  be  vellum,  because  there  were  the  holes  which 
we  find  in  that  substance,  and  in  parchment,  and  the  knots  and 
smooth  places,  like  the  knots  in  deal :  it  would  be  easy  to  settle  the 
question  at  once  by  burning  a  morsel.  A  more  interesting  volume 
contains  three  Latin  letters  of  Lady  Jane  Grey  to  BuUinger :  they  are 
written  in  a  large  and  most  legible  hand ;  one  is  in  somewhat  smaller 
characters  than  the  rest,  and  is  therefore  less  alien  from  the  appear- 
ance of  a  love-letter :  it  was  impossible  not  to  kiss  the  signature — 
Johanna  Grata.  The  cross-bow  of  William  Tell,  in  the  arsenal,  is 
also  interesting ;  it  is  clumsy,  as  are  likewise  the  arrows :  there  are 
tome  curious  but  coarse  pieces  of  old  armour,  and  some  fine  brass 
cannons. 

We  climbed  to  a  public  walk  on  a  hill,  whence  is  a  good  view  of 
the  lake  and  of  scenery — picturesque,  lively,  and  diversified.  No- 
body walks  on  the  public  walk  in  any  city,  through  dread  of  the 
Bore  ;  we  saw  him,  he  was  lying  in  wait.  When  we  had  been  there  a 
few  minutes  he  came  upon  us.  We  made  him  tell  us  a  little  about  the 
place — where  Gessner  lived,  where  Lavater  died :  and  he  asked  us 
in  return  many  questions.  He  was  most  desirous  to  know  three  tilings ; 
first.  Whether  the  houses  in  London  are  as  high  as  at  Zurich? — 
secondly,  Whether  they  aire  as  well  whitened  ? — And  thirdly,  Whether 
the  English  ever  turn  their  coats  ?  Having  satisfied  his  curiosity  in  * 
these  particulars,  we  visited  Lavater's  church  and  parsonage. 

I  met  with  a  Swiss  gentleman  who  was  learned  and  well  instructed 
in  other  matters,  of  which  I  was  a  better  judge,  and  in  political 
economy  according  to  his  own  account,  but  I  am  not-  competont  to 
estimate  his  attainments  in  this  science  ;  he  expounded  to  me  in  the 
course  of  a  walk  his  peculiar  notions,  and  explained  capital,  consump- 
tion, value,  and  some  other  important  matters ;  but  he  used  so 
frequently  certain  little  qualifying  words,  such  as  natural,  sufiicient, 
reasonable,  and  the  like,  which  he  did  not  explain,  that  I  was  not 
much  wiser  for  his  instructions.    He  regretted  that  I  did  not  under- 
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•jtand  Gbrmaiix  and  thoit  1m  epoH^  mdiftraiit  Fienck,  iMeanae  Gennan 
k  the  kinguage  o£  soieoco,  aod  h»  cojiU  roaJke  thingamttch  clearer  ut 
his  native  tongue :  he  would  perhaps  have  told  me  the  meaning  oi 
BatucaJySufficieiity  and  reasonable  ia  Gfirmaa.  In  many  of  bis  doctrines 
ke  said  that  he  differed  6om  M.  Say>  whom  he  apostrophized  in  a 
dvoU  manner,  wheaeyer.  he  expressed  his  dissent,  talciag  off  his  hat, 
and  aayiaig,  ^^  Well,  Monsieur  Say,  you  hold  so  and  so ;  I  have  the 
pealest  i(especl  for  youL,  Monsieuv  Say,  bat  I  think  thus/'  Then, 
maUag  a  pxafowid  how,  ho  pul^oa  his  hiat  and  waliud  on,  expounding 
9)9  he  went. 

Zurich  has  the  great  gloiiy  according  to.  some,  according  to  others 
tiie  Aeep  disgrace,  of  being  the  firat  town  in  Switzerland  that  separated* 
dwok  the  church  of  Ronie :  it  was  converted,  or  misled,  by  the  argu-i 
ments  of  the  minister  of  Giarus^  Uklc  Zuingle.  Thia  small  city  haa 
^e^u^uestionahk  hoaotir  of  having  been  exceedingly  fertile  in  men 
9f  tearaiiig  and  gealuai 

.  Wedneadtty.9  Sepi,  7tk, — The  n^ooning  waa  hxealy ;  at  six  we  set 
out  ia  an  opea  cajpriage,  with  iwf^  atout,  horsea,  and.  paasad  through 
BngUsh  lanes,  and  finghsh  scenery,  crowned,  however,  by  Swiss  hills, 
qloathed  wijbh  piaes,  to  the  foot  of  the  Alhia*  We  wallced  up  this 
ateep  MIL  Whilst  we  were  oa  the  top,  and  ia  descending,  the  sua 
itlumiued  the  wood^,  Uke$«  and  vallies^  the.mountains  and  snowy  Alps ; 
ise  glided  slowly  doimi,  glazing  with  woa&r  aad  dielight.  We  reached, 
a  gocMl .  iaoL  at  Zug,  and  being  half  starved,  we  were  not  sorry  to  h^ 
(seated,  in  additiDa  to.  th/s  ordinary  hreakfaat  and  extraordiaary  civir 
Hty^  with  salmoa  aoid  fmiit.  We^  visited  the  church  of  St.  Oswald ; 
the  altar-piec«,  by  Haai4.bal  Cara^sci,  is  weU  colouited,  and  graceful  ia 
atUtudes,  and  possesses  the  great  quality  of  bceadth;  for  at  tha 
entrance  of  the  church,  when  all  the  other  pictures  were  lost  in  indis<*. 
tiinctuess,  this  was.  as  plain,  as  when  mecg^  at  hand :  the  subject  is  the- 
coAversioa  of  SI.  Oswajd.  Why  is  our  Saxon  king  of  Nortbnmberlaad 
known  in  a  Swiss  canton  ?  We  saw  another  church  near  the  conveni:- 
of  Gapacin^s;  the  chur^h^yar^  was.  fujl}  of  stone  troughs  of  holy 
water,  a,nd  iro^.  cros9e^,  aa^  ornaments  instead  of  grave-stones,  sa 
gilded  and  pointed  a^  to.  Ippk  like  gingerbread  at  a  fair ;  this  is.  to. 
rpb  d^ath  of  its  terrorsj  by  placing  a  stick  of  Iplypop  on  the  graven. 
We  visj,ted  alsQ  9^n  old  house,  where  is  ap  antique  apartn^ent,  painted 
^ithjthe  history  of  WilHam  TelFalife ;  the  pretty  garden  and  orchard 
led  us.  to  imagine  schemes  of  living  in  it. 

At  h^lf-pasjt  twelve  we  embarked  in  a  rudely  built,  but  convenient 
boi^t,  with  three  roi^i^eia,  or  pad^ers,  for  th^y  performed  standing, 
onp  wa>S;  II  Woin^n>  on.  thi^  lovely  gem,  that  liqiuid  emerald,  the  lake, 
of  Zug.  The  tall,  bold  n^puutains  loye  the  still,  calm,  quiet  lakes» 
\fhich  reflject  their  f^rms  whilst  they  gii^ie  with  a  majestic  affection, 
i|nd  u^j^l^  their  spoii^s  int;a  a  thousand  riUs.tp  npurisl^  aod  sustain  the, 
olpjeqt^.  of  their  regard ;  sp  atiipt  is  the, union  between  n^Hiptains  and 
lakesi,  thftt  it  i^.  painful  to  see  th^m  sepwaJed:  a  lai^e.  withpwjb  a, 
mpunj^ain  is  not  a  pure  crye^tal  lake^  but  a  dj^U  mQfiail9>  and  we  pity- 
the  Ipi^ly  mpuntain>  which  sit9  iu.  sadness  without  hia  naturai  c(Ma- 
pafiioa.  When  ^e  were  getting  i9to  thebpf^t,  twplflidieSiapked  to  gOi 
af\^4? ;  vfe  consented*  They  theu  aske4  u«^.to,walt  till  they  had  dined; 
tUs  wi^9  too  inuich>  mi  ait  we  were  iu  a  hwry,  w*  thetefora  Wfiftt  with* 


i>tit  tfaem.  At  tkree  we  r^a^liKd  Arth,  «,t  t!ve  to)^  of  tliA  )a1t«^  &nA 
dined;  and  by  the  assiBtance  of  a  {XaitofaUy  clvfi  witttet^  ^i^  «ent  ^\r 
hfkigf^ge  to  Kcfflnftcht.  We  ftet  out  on  foot  trith  a  j^ide  ^t  fou^^  k^ 
^Talked  to  Ooldan,  the  tttthaj^y  village  that  tms  destrd^d  by  the 
fell  of  amountoin:  it  te  iLftceite  of  frightM  itiin  iA  a  loveiy  s^Ot: 
immense  blocks  of  stone  ate  lytng  about ;  putt  of  the  knass  ha^  faltea 
into  the  neighbouring  lake  of  Lauerz;  upon  the  other  jmrts  the 
people  were  mowing  a  little  grass* 

We  gazed  awhile  on  this  strange  deMt«ition  ;  %tra^  beeau^e  Itn 
dnlgent  nature  but  seldom  destroys  u  village.  The  site  of  a  tow* 
extirpated  and  blotted  oat  my  men  in  war  attt^ets  tio  visitors,  the 
occurrence  is  unhappily  too  commoh.  We  then  began  to  alieend  the 
Righi :  as  it  was  somewhat  late^  and  as  our  young  gutde  wished  tO 
display  his  alacrity^  we  Walked  fast :  the  ascent  is  steep,  the  evening 
was  hot,  the  steps  are  ragged  and  broken ;  I  thiak  f  ne^er  perspired  so 
much,  or  suffered  so  much  from  intolerable  heat  and  fatigue,  as  oa 
this  occasion.  As  We  approached  the  summit  it  bechme  dark^  and  the 
cold  mouatain  wind  blew  upon  us  glowing  with  heat  and  bathed  ill 
perspiration.  We  passed  the  capuchin,  who  stood  at  the  window  and 
wished  us  good  night ;  and  when  we  passed  oh  shut  it,  and  seemed  to 
wish  us  at  the  devil.  We  did  not  ascend  to  the  Kulm,  but  passed  the 
Btght  at  the  intermediate  house :  with  difficulty  we  procured  bed* 
rooms,  and  were  shown  into  a  saloon  fiill  of  smoke,  of  boys,  and  of 
students.  I  wrapped  myself  up  in  my  great  coat,  to  prevent  ill 
consequences,  and  the  sudden  condensation  of  such  a  great  iieat ;  and 
we  supped,  as  people  sap  so  many  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  I 
regret  that  I  did  not  see  the  getifus  of  the  place,  bat  I  dfl^not  then 
know  of  the  existence  of  each  a  being. 

Thursday y  Sept.Sth. — It  was  impossible  to  sleep,  the  people  itt 
the  wooden  house  made  so  much  noise  and  shaking  all  night.  Before 
day-break  the  guide  came  tp  say,  that  the  morning  was  foggy,  and 
that  there  was  no  use  in  getting  up,  and  presently  afterwards  li^  told 
me  to  rise  immediately :  I  peeped  from  my  wind(^,  and  saw  a  sublime 
spectacle  of  alpine  summit.  We  hastened  to  the  Kulm  ;  ao  one,  not 
even  the  most  credulous,  saw  the  sun  rise  this  morning ;  nothing  oould 
be  discerned  bat  fog  and  mist:  after  some  time  the  sUn  began  to 
iUuminate  a  glacier,  the  plains  were  covered  with  fogs,  bat  the 
mountains  were  clear :  it  was  a  sublime  effect.  The  wind  bifew  cold, 
We  felt  cold,  we  retired  and  took  a  bad  breakfast  in  a  cheerless  ina : 
I  thought  the  bed-rooms  were  dirty,  and  worse  than  those  at  the 
house  where  we  had  passed  the  night ;  I  found  in  one  the  same  old 
prints  of  the  history  of  Joseph,  which  had  been  Atmillar  to  me  ti^hea 
a  boy. 

The  sun  had  now  aequired  fcfrce,  and  dispelled  the  mists ;  I  am 
convinced  that  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  aot  the  san-rlse,  is  the 
time  to  enjoy  the  panorima  from  the  Righl — that  n  wiser  man  than 
myself,  (one  who  is^eai  boand  in  thie  shackles  of  authority,  and  who 
dwes  to  swim  against  the  stream,)  instead  of  asceadiag  ia  the  evenings 
passing  the  night  miserably  at  a  miserable  inn,  and  taking  the  ohanea 
of  a  wet  morauig,  wMeh  is  always  considerable,  in  which  case  he  must 
mtmtR  without  seeing  any  thing,  er  mmst  protract  his  misery  to  an 
TDdefinite  extent-^I  met  with  a  party  who  had  waited  four  days  at  tlie 
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top  for  fine  weather — ^will  walk  up  on  a  fine  morning,  spend  two  or 
three  hours  on  the  Knlm,  when  the  light  is  strongest,  and  descend  to 
dinner.  We  walked  ahout  the  summit  for  an  hour,  and  were  much 
gratified  with  the  novel  and  extraordinary  view,  and  then  hegan  to 
descend.  The  Guide-hooks  said  that  there  was  to  be  on  that  day  a 
great  fete  of  the  peasants  on  the  Righi;  we  saw  nothing  of  the  kind. 
The  descent  is  beautiful,  with  rocks  and  trees,  with  the  purple 
gentian  and  many  mountain  flowers ;  it  was  steep  and  long,  and  con- 
vinced us  that  we  had  not  over-rated  our  labours  the  preceding 
night ;  at  last  we  came  to  the  bottom,  and  to  Tell's  chapel,  which 
has  nothing  remarkable  but  the  name  of  the  hero,  to  whom  it  is 
dedicated.  We  met  suddenly,  at  the  turn  of  a  rock,  in  coming  down, 
two  beautiful  counti7  girls,  in  a  peculiar  costume ;  here  we  found 
some  women  with  a  white-winged  cap,  that  resembles  a  white  butterfly. 

We  continued  our  march  to  Kusnacht ;  it  was  a  feast,  the  Nativity 
of  our  Lady,  and  we  met  many  peasants  in  their  holiday  dresses.  At 
the  entrance  of  the  town  we  saw  a  professed  beauty,  seated  at  a 
window ;  she  smiled  graciously,  but  with  the  conscious  dignity  of  a 
much-admired  being.  We  entered  a  chapel,  where  skulls  were  piled 
up  like  a  heap  of  turnips ;  and  a  fine  church,  where  we  saw  the 
elevation  of  the  host,  and  listened  to  the  joyous  singing,  and  to  the 
triumphant,  bursts  of  the  organ ;  it  was  filled  with  women  (many  of 
them  were  handsome)  in  every  variety  of  costume,  and  in  their  gayest 
and  best  apparel,  in  honour  of  the  birth-day  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 
The  eighth  day  of  September  is  dedicated,  throughout  Christendom, 
to  the  memory  of  the  Blessed  Virgin's  Nativity,  a  concert  of  angels 
having  be^n  heard  in  the  air  to  solemnize  that  day  as  her  birth-day. 
We  found  a  comely  little  inn  in  the  church-yard,  commanding  a  view 
of  the  lovely  lake,  and  inhabited  by  pretty  girls,  who  received  us  with 
remarkable  kindness,  and  with  an  excellent  dinner :  we  quitted  this 
charming  place  with  reluctance. 

We  embarked  in  a  boat  with  an  impudent  fellow,  who  forced 
himself  upon  us,  but  whom  we  did  not  know  how  to  refuse,  and  in 
three  hours  reached  Lucerne.  We  were  tired  to  death  with  our 
exertions  on  the  Righi,  but  we  contrived  to  walk  about  a  little. 
There  is  a  large  handsome  cathedral,  we  found  it  open,  but  we  did 
not  hear  the  organ,  which  is  of  a  great  size  and  is  famous :  the  church- 
yard is  full  of  gilded  iron  rods,,  the  monuments  of  the  country.  Every 
town  has  its  peculmr  characteristic-— Lucerne  its  long,  covered 
wooden  bridges,  with  which  it  is  almost  surrounded,  and  they  afford 
a  commodious  dry  walk  for  the  inhabitants ;  in  the  successive  tympana 
of  which  are  painted-^in  one,  scripture  stories,  in  another,  Swiss  history, 
like  the  Poecile  at  Athens,  on  the  walls  of  which  were  painted  the 
wars  with  the  Persians :  on  another  bridge  is  a  more  singular  subject, 
the  Dance  of  Death.  The  river  Reuss,  with  which  we  were  to  become 
better  acquainted,  rushes-  out  of  the  lake,  and  flows  through  the  town 
with  a  clear  stream,  and  with  much  impetuosity.*  We  took  some  tea 
in  a  handsome  Saloon  in  our  comfortable  inn,  the  Golden  Eagle,  and 
went  to  bed  thoroughly  tired. 

Friday,  Sept  9th, — ^We  were  conducted  by  a  guide  to  the  arsenal, 
where  are  modern  arms ;  they  are  said  by  persons,  who  understand 
such  matters^  to  be  well  arranged ;  and  som^  old  and  rude  armour 
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and  banners.  The  lion,  intended  as  a  monument  to  the  Swiss  guards 
who  were  slain  at  Paris,  in  1792,  in  attempting  to  defend  the 
Tuilleries,  is  carved  in  the  side  of  a  rock,  and  has  some  merit ;  the 
place  is  somewhat  too  ornate.  It  is  from  a  design  of  Thorwaldsen,  a 
person  much  extolled  at  present :  modem  artists  deal  in  nothing  but 
lions  and  eagles.  It  is  difficult  to  discover  what  a  lion,  with  an  arrow 
in  his  ribs,  has  to  do  with  the  real  story ;  and  the  inscription  is,  as 
usual,  so  contrived  that,  without  external  information,  it  would  be 
quite  impossible  to  guess  to  what  it  referred.  To  add  to  tjie  effect 
of  the  monument,  whatever  that  may  be,  an  old  fellow  in  an  old 
-  uniform  is  posted  there,  to  beg  for  a  few  batz.  To  a  man  of  sense 
it  suggests  the  reflection,  that  a  king  should  not  be  permitted  to  have 
foreign  guards.  These  Swiss  let  themselves  out  for  hire  to  a  foreign 
king ;  they  were  pampered  by  him  that  they  might  defend  him  against 
his  own  subjects  ;  the  mercenaries,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  earned 
their  pay  bravely,  therefore  the  less  ought  a  king  to  have  foreign 
guards.  It  is  impossible,  nevertheless,  not  to  admire  constancy  in  any 
men,  and  not  to  feel  some  respect  for  the  brave  persons  whose  names 
are  here  inscribed. 

At  half-past  ten  we  embarked  again  on  the  lovely  lake  ;  we  glided 
past  the  little  island  on  which  Raynal  erected  a  monument,  but  we 
did  not  see  it.  The  situation  of  Lucerne  is  beautiful :  the  lower  end 
of  the  lake  is  like  a  cathedral,  it  is  crossed  by  a  transept,  of  which 
one  end  goes  to  Kusnacht,  the  other  towards  the  Dioramic  valley  of 
Sarnen,  passing  the  noble  Pilatus:  the  lake  is  absolutely  perfect  in 
variety  and  beauty.  Steep  mountains  come  close'  to  its  edge ;  it  is 
sometimes  wide,  sometimes  narrow,  and  winds  gracefully  round:  it 
presents  some  scenes  of  complete  seclusion,  houses  and  villages  perched 
on  the  top  of  rocks,  or  planted  at  their  feet,  and  to  be  approached 
only  by  the  lake:  of  the  latter  kind  is  the  smallest  republic  of  Gersau. 
At  the  bend  of  the  lake  we  saw  the  small  capital  of  Schwyz,  at  a  short 
distance  on  our  left.  The  top  of  the  lake  is  wild  and  rugged ;  as  we 
approached,  the  day  became  stormy.  In  the  winter,  when  all  the 
numerous  torrents  are  running  with  fury,  and  the  hiountain  wind 
raging,  it  must  be  a  strange  scene  of  desolation. 

We  passed  close  by  Toll's  chapel ;  its  situation  suits  well  with  the 
tradition.  We  did  not  remain  at  Fluellen,  but  were  jumbled  in  a 
char  au  banc  to  Altorf.  We  arrived  half  famished,  but  our  landlord; 
who  was  very  civil,  could  give  us  but  little  that  we  could  eat  or  drink, 
with  satisfaction.  After  dinner,  in  the  dusk,  we  tried  in  vain  to  find  the 
Reiiss,  and  amused  ourselves  over  our  coffee  in  looking  at  .the  book 
of  arrivals.  These  records  of  the  canton  of  Uri  had  been  carefully 
preserved,  I  suppose  no  events  are  of  so  much  importance  lo  the  state, 
as  the  coming  of  strangers  to  the  Black  Lion.  During  the  short,  antd, 
as  it  is  usually  called,  the  hollow  peace  of  Amiens,  there  were  many 
English  visitors :  afterwards,  for  a  long  period,  there  were  but  few 
travellers,  these  were  chiefly  Dutch,,  and  an  American  or  two. 

Saturday^  Sept,  \Qth. — ^We  climbed  to  the  church  of  the  Capu- 
chins to  enjoy  the  view :  the  church  is  ornate,  and  has  many  pictures 
in  the  Italian  style  representing  St.  Francis  aping  the  various  actions 
and  sufferings  of  our  Saviour.  The  view  is  fine,  the  valley  noble,  but 
the  town  of  Altorf  ugly ;  it  was  burnt  by  accident,  many  ruins  are 


ft^n^ing.  The  fclouda  if«f e  TjeBiting  at  th^  tppy  or  iw  the  ^des  jef  th^ 
JidVs :  tQ  t^e  i^hah^l^t  of  the  plain  ^ny  po^icupunicaJtion  betweeo  eartM 
§f^d  h^fiyen  joanst  appear  imp<^8ible,here9howef'ier,lt  is  quite  familiar ; 
jpjiee49  the  ^nter/coTjirse  witji  the  sky  is  as  frequent  and  as  complete  jus 
li^tweea  ^London  aj^  Greenwleh,  o^  Paddlngtofli  and  the  Bapjc.  Jlere 
19  ithe  kingdom  of  waters ;  in  every  st^eejt^  in  every  house,  is  a  peren^^i^ 
fountain ;  the  water  £l^ws  through  the  streets,  and  the  roads  are  thfi 
J^^ds  <^  pot^Lenta ;  e^e^  little  valley  h^  heen  worn  opt  by  a  stream  • 
wp.^nd  jthe  earth,  and  water  will  gijish  out  for  ever  afjter ;  the  smoke  is 
7,§tpo,u^,  and  the  ye^y  dast  dew*drops.  Thi9  is  certainly  beautiful,  bui^ 
^ithouj;  the  sun  i^  must  be  melancholy,  a9d  with  the  si^n  there- 10  ^ 
}^Qp  steaija  th^t  is  not  pleasant,  9or  c^n  I  be^eve  that  It  is  healthy. 

We  set  o^ut  uf.  a  kind  of  phaeton  drawp  by  ^wo  horses,  and  soon  fell 
in  with  the  lo]ag-90ught-for  ^a^ther  Beuss ;  he  was  rushing  angrily  along ; 
his  course  is  one  continual  waterfall.  The  yalley  has  every  beauty  thai 
cannpf;  be  46scribed,  and  rocks,  alps,  i^ountains,  and  pine-forests, 
^hey  pre  making  a  go^od  road,  which  is  to  be  continued  into  Italy ;  it 
is  a  great  and  e2:pensive  work.  We  were  glad  to  reach  the  village  of 
Wasen,  being  very  hungry ;  we  had  a  tolerable  dinner,  and  pretty  good 
wine.  The  landlady,  who  spoke  a  little  French^was  so  kind  and  pivil, 
that  it  was  impossible  not  to  be  pleased ;  we  gave  her  a  piece  of  mo^ey^ 
as  usual,  for  the  servants.  When  we  were  seated  in  the  carriage,  she 
followed  us  to  say  that  she  had  no  servants,  that  the  person  who  waited 
at  table  was  her  daughter,  and  offered  to  return  it ;  we  begged  her  to 
give  it  to  her  daughter,  and  soon  after  a  fair  comely  girl  opened  the 
window  and  returned  thanks. 

in  about  an  hour  we  came  to  a  village  where  the  cai'i'iage^road 
ceases ;  we  were  therefore  obliged  to  leave  pu^  phaeton  and  \o  walk  on*. 
We  met  or. overtook  many  pack-horses  and  mules;  th^  road  is  steep 
and  payed.  We  passed  a  bridge,  and  again  another  bridge,  an4  sup-*- 
posed  that  each  wa^  the  PeviFs  bridge,  and  were  disappointed,  ap4 
coniplained  of  the  exaggerations  of  Guide-books. 

We  saw  large  flocks  of  goats,  and  looked  round  for  the  ow^er  of 
a  voice  which  we  heard ;  at  last  we  discovered  soinething  like  a  fly 
perched  at  the  foot  of  a  rock ;  the  insect  took  off  his  hat  and  salute^ 
us,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  our  amazeipent.  This  incident  gave  us  a  Uyely 
sense  of  the  magnitude  pf  surrounding  objects,  and  opened  our  eyes  to 
their  greatness. 

We  came  to  the  real  Devil's  i^ridge ;  the  Reif ss  falls  with  great  fury 
down  a  precipice  ;  the  rocks  on  both  sides  are  bare  and  steep  ;  in  the 
winter,  when  covered  with  snow,  it  must  be  truly  formidable.  Just 
above  is  a  little  chapel,  where  St.  Anthony  is  requested  to  pray  for  us. 
There  is  next  a  tunnel  cut  in  the  rock,  from  the  window  of  which,  most 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  is  seen  a  little  Alpine  plain,  and  the  town 
of  Andermatt :  presently  afterwards  we  emerged  with  the  river  Reuss 
into  the  little  plain,  and  it  at  once  struck  me  that  I  should  upt  like  to 
live  at  Andermatt. 

I  was  dining  in  England  with  a  friend,  the  lady  of  the  hoviae  observed 
that  she  loved  solitude,  that  xko  place  could  be  too  solitary  for  her ; 
her  husband  asked  hey,"  Would  you  like  to  live  at  Andermatt  V  after 
some  consideration  she  answered, — "  I  should  not  lij^e  tp  live  at  Ander- 
matt.'^     I  now  felt  the  full  force  of  the  question,  and  should  have 


given  ^e  $asm  Answer  ea  the  lady.  Bekamd  the  tavn  is  a  fittle  tiiaa- 
g/ular  vood  of  piaesy  vkieh,  it  if  eaid,  mcwt  not  be  cut  under  pain  0t 
de^tb,  as  tbey  defend  the  town  from  the  avalanehea :  whether  this  be 
trt^e  or  f^lse,  matters  little^  but  a  town,  of  which  such  a  tate  may  he 
tp)d»  cannot  he  a  pleaisant  residence.  The  only  road  through  the  town 
19  #  |ia4ekway>  for  earriage-road  there  is  none.  We  followed  the  pa^kf 
Tf^d  of  ihe  mules  a  league  further,  and  came  to  the  village  of  Hospital; 
we  remarked  a  stable  for  mules,  which  renuaded  me  of  having  read  pf» 
^nd  mf  cofQpanion  of  haviug  seen,  an  eastern  caravansary.  We 
arrived  in  the  dark  at  the  Golden  lion,  aad  had  as  bad  a  supper  and 
a^  bad  wine  as  can  be  given  to  mortals. 

Sunday 9  Sept  11. — ^If  I  go  up  to  heaven,  thou  art  there  also.  At 
iSve  in  the  morning  an  ISngllsh  acquaintance,  who  I  supposed  was  in 
Lpndony  came  roaring  to  the  door  of  my  bed-room  to  ask  for  some 
worsted  stockings,  and  adding  presently  that  be  was  mistak^euy  and  had 
Sfipposed  it  waa  his  sist^s  room ;  he  went  away  without  an  aaawer. 
I  had  intended  to  have  returned  t^nlay  to  Waaen,  where  I  had  left  my 
baggage,  but  I  was  induced  to  set  out  for  St..  Gotthard :  we  walked 
thither ;  it  is  two  leagues  and  a  half  distant.  The  ascent  is  steep, 
the  road  wild ;  we  saw  no  more  pines,  no  treeSf  save  some  stunted 
alders,  mere  bushes ;  some  cows,  pigs,  and  goats.  The  eternal  granite 
is  remarkltble ;  all  is  granite,  the  solidity  of  which  haa  a  noble  ap- 
pearance :  the  whole  country  is  one  great  Waterloo  bridge. 

We  found  three  tarns,  pr  mountain  lakes,  in  a  wild  spot ;  from  one 
the  Beuss  rises,  and  flowing  to  the  north  joins  the  Rhine ;  from  another 
the  Ticino,  which  seeks  the  south,  the  Po,  and  the  Adriatic.  We  en* 
tered  the  jflQ^pice,  c^nd  found  three  long-^faced  ItaUans*  sallow  and  grave, 
like  copper  medals,  of  an  unwelcome  air  and  with  a  show  of  suspicion  ; 
after  some  opnversation  we  walked  up  stairs,  where  an  Italian  woman 
from  Airolo,  rather  good-lookiqg  ana  agreeable,  set  before  us  bread, 
butter,  and  cheese,  water  and  brandy,  all  good,  and  wine  that  was 
i^ndriakable.  Her  husband  soon  came  in ;  he  was  an  Italian,  but 
having  served  some  years  in  Spain  under  Napoleon,  spoke  Spanish 
fluently ;  ope  of  my  companions  having  served  in  the  same  campaign, 
but  on  the  other  side,  did  the  like,  and  conversed  with  him.  He  had 
jyst;  shot  1^  marmot ;  unluckily  it  had  been  already  dmwn  and  skinned, 
therefore  it  was  not  in  a  (umvenient  state  for  transportation,  otherwise 
we  would  hi^ve  purchased  it :  we  had  requested  our  landlady  to  get  u« 
ofue  for  dinner,  but  she  had  not  been  able  to  gri^tify  our  curiosity :  I 
thought  it  looked  too  like  a  rat  to  be  tempting.  It  is  said  that  the 
famous  Blumenbach  one  d^iy  in  a  lecture  expressed  his  regret  that  he 
had  not  been  able  to  procure  a  marmot  in  order  to  elucidate  sdme  point 
of  Gompa,rative  anatomy ;  that  a  student  of  humble  origin,  who  ardently 
admired  the  professor,  and  desired  to  find  an  opportunity  of  showing 
his  ^HiMshB^nt,  went  away,  and  in  an  extremely  short  time  returned 
with  one  of  th^se  aiMmals:  this  is  rather  the  conduct  of  a  lover,  than 
of  a  stud^^nt. 

We  felt  the  cold  very  severely  dnrmg  the  short  time  we  remained  on 
tbe  top  of  the  mountain:  some  one  asked  for  hot  water,  it  was  an- 
swered that  there  was  no  fire ;  the  scarcity  of  fuel  must  add  much 
to  the  horrors  of  this  di^e^ry  spot :  we  quitted  it  with  pleasure.  Some 
of  th($  Italians  walked  before,  they  were  going  to  mUk  their  cows ; 
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they  all  talked  together  with  a  loud  disputatious  clamour :  to  be  per- 
fectly filthy  it  is  necessary  to  be  an  old  Scotch  woman — ^to  be  perfectly 
vulgar,  alow  brawling  Italian.  The  scene  at  the  Hospice  reminded  us 
of  Don  Quixote  amongst  the  goatherds :  the  Spanish  ustedf  vuestra 
'  mercedf  your  goodness,  meaning  only  you,  souuds  strange  for  the  first 
time.  The  round  stable  for  the  mules  at  the  Hospice  is  considered 
a  singular  structure.  It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  rivers  upwards,  to 
follow  their  last  fibres  ;  they  have  their  roots  in  the  skies,  or  they  may 
be  considered  as  the  roots  of  the  sea,  which  thus  grows  in  the  heaven, 
and  draws  its  supplies  of  nourishment  from  thence.  We  saw  many 
mules  and  horses  with  galled  backs,  they  were  turned  out  that  their 
wounds  might  heal ;  how  much  a  pack-horse  with  a  galled  back  must 
suffer.  I  felt  uncomfortable  at  this  great  height,  my  face  was  flushed, 
with  a  cold  on  my  chest,  and  a  disposition  to  bleed  at  the  nose  from 
diminished  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 

We  returned  to  the  village  of  Hospital,  and  saw  a  collection  of 
minerals,  rock  crystal  and  fluor  spar,  &c.  the  property  of  the  cure  ; 
the  various  specimens  were  for  sale :  he  endeavoured,  in  this  useful 
and  respectable  manner,  to  augment  his  scanty  stipend.  We  were 
regaled  with  a  bad  dinner,  much  dirt,  and  much  civility ;  our  drink 
was  kirschewasser,  cherrywater,  an  ardent  spirit  distilled  from 
cherries, mixed  with  water;  the  wine  could  not  be  swallowed;  this 
spirit  is  much  like  whiskey,  which  is  strong  enough ;  but  all  the  puffing, 
praising,  and  boasting  of  the  well-practised  Scotch,  and  the  know- 
ledge that  it  is  contraband,  cannot  persuade  me  that  the  flavour  is 
agreeable.  We  sought  in  vain  for  a  lemon  to  build  up  for  ourselves  a 
bowl  of  punch ;  we  could  liot  find  this  fruit,  but  we  contrived  never- 
theless to  find  cheerfulness  and  mirth. 

After  dinner  we  saw  some  girls,  perhaps  twenty  or  thirty,  seated  on 
logs  of  wood  opposite  the  window,  the  majority  were  eleven  or  twelve 
years  old,  four  or  five  were  older ;  there  was  also  an  old  woman  or  two : 
they  were  asked  to  sing,  and  readily  struck  up  in  chorus  a  song  which 
began  thus : — ^^  I  have  a  handsome  lover,  we  have  played  together,  and 
what  more  happened  is  not  your  concern."  Presently  afterwards 
another  song,  which  being  interpreted  says, — ^^  You  may  quench  the 
fire,  but  not  love."  We  were  not  able  to  persuade  any  one  to  sing  aola^ 
or  to  repeat  the  words  of  any  song  ;  therefore,  the  subject  of  one,  to 
which  the  often  repeated  burden  was, — ^^  With  an  a,  an  e^  and  an  t«,'* 
must  defy  conjecture.  It  was  pleasant  to  find  so  much  cheerfulness  in 
such  a  dreary  place.  Like  all  musical  characters  they  did  not  know 
when  to  leave  off ;  we  continued  to  stand  at  the  window,  out  of  com- 
pliment, for  at  least  two  songs  after  it  was  cold  and  dusk,  but  they 
still  kept  on  for  some  time  longer.  The  women  of  the  house  were 
hurt  that  we  should  apply  to  strangers  for  a  song ;  they  accordingly 
struck  up  a  ditty,  and  whenever  we  shut  the  door  of  our  room  to 
exclude  the  cold  air,  not  the  music,  it  was  gently  pushed  open  by  invi- 
sible hands,  which  was  quite  unnecessary,  as  the  volume  of  sound  easily 
penetrated  the  door.  -•Whilst  the  girls  were  singing  before  the  window, 
a  priest  passed  them ;  we  were  entertained  by  the  strange  sheepish 
air  with  which  he  returned  their  salutations. 

One  of  our  companions  who  had  spent  the  day  in  visiting  the  glacier 
of  the  Rhone,  came  back  and  spoke,  amongst  other  things,  of  two 
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pretty  girls,  between  seventeen  and  eighteen,  that  lived  somewhere 
with  a  capuchin  ;  the  landlady,  like  a  woman  who  had  seen  thirty-five 
years,  would  not  hear  of  them  hut  as  children,  and  in  spite  of  our 
malicious  insinuations,  she  persisted  in  declaring,  with  much  warmth^ 
that  she  had  no  doubt  they  were  very  good  children.  Of  such  children 
is  the  kingdom  of  Heaven— at  least  according  to  Mahom^. 

Monday,  Sept,  12M.— I  set  out  on  foot  at  seven,  alone ;  the  kind- 
hearted,  gentlemanlike,  most  observant  person  with  whom  I  had  travelled 
from  Strasburg,had  set  out  this  morning  early  for  Milan  with  the  courier. 
In  passing  through  Andermatt  I  entered  a  large  church,  where  I  saw 
many  women ;  it  was  much  ornamented :  in  such  a  situation  the  con- 
trast of  the  generosity  of  art  with  the  parsimony  of  Nature,  was 
pleasing.  I  followed  the  Beuss  through  the  narrow  passage  which 
allows  him  to  escape,  and  thus  saves  this  little  Alpine  plain  from  being 
a  mountain  lake.  I  met  many  loaded  mules,  and  was-  sorry  to  see 
women  bearing  huge  loads  of  wood  on  their  shouldere,  often  as  much 
as  a  mule  could  carry.  I  suppose  all  the  fire-wood  is  brought  up  in 
this  manner :  it  must  be  painful  to  see  a  sister,  a  wife,  or  a  mother 
engaged  in  such  severe  toil,  yet  what  is  the  common  lot  of  all  is  usually 
borne  without  repining,  and  the  songs  on  Sunday  evening  showed  that 
they  can  be  cheerful :  the  fire  can  be  put  out,  even  that  which  is  fed  by 
so  much  fatigue,  but  not  love. 

At  half-past  ten  I  came  to  Wasen,  and  was  civilly  received  by  the 
landlady,  who  did  me  many  little  services  in  the  way  of  putting  buttons 
upon  my  shirts;  for  without  buttons  a  shirt  is  uninhabitable^  and  gave 
me  an  indifferent  dinner. 

I  started  at  noon,  with  a  guide,  who  carried  my  bags,  to  walk  six 
leagues  further,  to  clhnb  over  the  Susten  to  Gadmen.  The  heat  was 
intense,  the  road  for  more  than  three  hours  as  steep  as  possible ;  the 
latter  part  of  the  ascent  was  cut  into  traverses,  passing  and  repassing 
one  above  another  for  seven  or  eight  times.  I  suffered  much  from  heat 
and  thirst;  my  guido^kept  drinking  at  the  rills:  with  much  difficulty  I 
resisted  the  temptation.  At  last  we  gained- the  summit;  I  saw  the 
glacier  called  the  Steinen,  and  the  stream  of  water  flowing  under  it. 
We  descended  in  like  manner  by  traverses  to  noble  forests  of  pines, 
and  beheld  the  river  flowing,  or  falling,  at  the  bottom  of  a  chasm  of 
perpendicular  rocks ;  we  passed  many  beautiful  scenes.  I  met  with  a 
Rhododendron  in  flower.  As  it  grew  dusk  we  fell  in  with  a  number  of 
goats  that  were  going  home;  we  went  in  company  with  them  to 
Gadmen,  a  village  of  goatherds. 

I  was  civilly  received  at  a  wooden  house  ;  I  asked  for  supper  imme- 
diately, and  was  told  that  in  a  short  time  they  would  give  me  what 
they  had  for  themselves,  and  I  was  conducted  to  a  good  clean  bed- 
room. After  a  short  toilette  I  came  down  stairs,  and  found  the  person 
who  received  me  conversing  with  a  German  traveller  of  the  mercantile 
class.  I  was  dying  with  thirst ;  I  asked  for  wine>  a  bottle  was  given 
me,  which  was  good,  and  for  water,  a  bottle  was  brought  from  the 
opposite  side  of  the  table ;  I  remarked  that  it  was  not  fresh,  and  I  was 
answered  that  he  had  just  fetched  it  himself  from  the  fountain. 

I  thought  that  my  host  talked  well  for  an  innkeeper,  or  waiter,  and 
in  the  corner  of  the  room  I  saw  many  books.  When  he  went  out  of 
the  room  I  examined  them ;  I  found  many  German  works,  and^  to 
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my  great  surpriRe^  the  Elzevir  ISc&pula  and  a  Virgil,  sdnke  other  Lativ 
classics,  and  a  Homer,  Tmuchnitzii.  I  admired  at  finch  works  in  a 
valley  of  goatherds,  and  I  lenrnt  of  the  traveller  that  I  was  not  at  aa 
inn,  but  in  the  house  of  M,  le  Cur^.  When  he  returned,  I  did  all  ia 
my  power  to  repair,  by  respect,  the  injustice  I  had  unwittingly  done  to 
the  proprietor  of  a  Scapula  by  taking  him  for  a  landlord.  We  talked 
of  Homer,  that  he  was  a  poet  of  that  country  of  streams  and 
mountains.  He  said  that  an  Englishman,  who  had  been  there  the 
evening  before,  had  spoken  of  Scapula  as  an  old  friend ;  he  added» 
that  Schneider^s  Dictionary,  in  Greek  and  German,  is  a  better  Lexicon : 
if  so,  it  would  be  a  pious  work  to  translate  It  into  English.  He  said 
he  had  a  Hebrew  Bible,  and  being  asked  to  produce  it,  he  read  the 
chapter,  of  Job  in  which  he  had  been  examined  at  the  University,  and 
then  remarking  that  it  was  sonorous,  he  was  kind  enough  to  read  it 
over  again  of  his  own  accord.  The  room  was  neat,  there  was  a  bed  in 
it  with  a  black  quilt  and  black  curtains  with  a  white  border,  which 
seemed  more  fit  for  the  reception  of  a  dead  than  a  living  body,  for  in 
this  taste  is  the  furniture  which  is  supplied  them  by  an  upholsterer  of 
the  dead,  commonly  called  an  undertaker. 

After  waiting  a  long  time,  supper  at  last  came,  some  good  soup  and 
a  fowl,  like  an  English  bird ;  it  was  no  starveling,  the  canonical  state 
of  its  bosom  would  have  showed  me  that  I  was  in  a  priest's  house. 
The  curS  eat  only  a  little  soup.  J  was  well  pleased  with  what  ap- 
peared, but  the  second  course  was  forgotten  ;  instead  of  it,  the  good 
man  sat  praising  the  bread,  the  bread  I  eat :  it  was  certainly  good, 
and  I  was  content,  but  I  should  have  liked  to  have  seen  something 
else.  He  gave  us  what  he  had,  and  that  was  good ;  I  therefore  eat 
the  bread  and  drunk  the  wine,  which  was  good  also.  I  was  thirsty^ 
and  drunk  a  good  deal,  and  I  filled  the  reverend  gentleman's  glass.  He 
said  that  the  modern  Hebrew  of  the  Jews  differed  from  the  ancient, 
and  that  in  some  places  the  Mass  was  said  in  German.  I  asked  in 
what  language  the  Mass  was  said  in  his  church :  he  told  me  that  I  was 
in  the  canton  of  Berne,  where  they  are  Protestants.  Soon  afterwards 
the  loud  crying  of  a  child  in  the  next  room  showed  that  all  questions 
about  the  mysterious  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  would  be  out  of  place.  He 
told  me  that  he  had  studied  at  Vienna.  When  he  lighted  me  to  bed» 
he  remarked  upon  the  many  advantages  of  a  wooden  house,  that  it  is 
warm  and  dry ;  it  may  have  some  advantages,  but  it  has  also  some 
peculiar  dissidvantages,  it  is  sonorous  as  a  fiddle,  the  whole  house 
vibrates  at  the  least  motion,  and  resounds  with  the  least  sound.  I  had 
experienced  this  already  on  the  Righi :  twenty-seven  German  students 
were  lodged  in  one  room,  and  were  stowed  away  in  five  or  six  beds. 
The  effect  of  their  snoring  was  terrific,  the  whole  house  strained  like  a 
ship  in  certain  conditions  of  the  wind  and  fiea,  which  I  have  experi- 
enced, but  am  not  seaman  enough  to  describe ;  it  seemed  as  if  about  to 
be  rent  in  pieces,  and  as  if  every  single  plank  #0uld  start  asunder ;  and 
when  in  the  agonies  oi  the  sleep  of  persotis  T^bo  had  well  walked,  well 
eat)  well  drank,  and  well  smoked,  the  fit  came,  and  the  snoring  of  the 
twenty-seven  students  was  in  fits  and  bursts,  it  appeared  that  the  end 
of  all  things  was  at  hand.  Although  much  fatigued,  I  could  not 
sleep.  This  night  I  experienced  the  same  thing  in  a  less  degree; 
whenever  the  priest,  or  his  wife,  turned  over  in  their  fuaercal  bed, 
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^ysety  vhaak  !&  the  homen  .and  th*  house  consieled  oi  nothing  efee^— » 
dancea ;  and  this  happened  aftea,  for  the  wine  I  had  poured  into  htv 
glass. made  him  restless:  hut,  however,  he  was  lesaindeiutigtihle  in  his 
ezertiona  than  the  twenty-seven  students  in  their  repose. 

Tuesday y  Sept  13/A.-^At  five  in  the  morning  I  was  awaked*  by  my 
host  and  his  wife  talking  and  laughing ;  I  was  glad  to  Jind  sueh  good' 
spirits  in  so  remote  a  place.  When  I  came  down  stairs  T  was  anxious' 
to  see  a  person  of  whom  I  had  heard  so  much  ;  I  jast  got  a  peep  at  her^ 
hack  fronii  the  window,  she  seemed  broad  and  brisk,  and  fit  to  be  the- 
wife  of  a  Christian  minister.  After  breakfast  I  placed  on  his  desk 
somewhat  more  than  I  would  have  paid  at  an  inn  for  the  like  fare  ;  I. 
took  leave  of  a  person  who  had  treated  me  kindly ;  he  accompanied  me' 
Q.  short  distance  on  my  way,  and  pointed  out  on  both  sides  where  thet^ 
avalanches  used  to  fall ;  they  reached  within  a  few  yards  of  his  house. 
He  said  that  the  place  was  healthy,  ^d  that  the  mountain  air  gave  an- 
excellent  appetite,  and  disposed  for  sleep,  and  that  by  residing  there  for 
ft  certain  time  he  would  be  entitled  to  better  preferment. 

I  continued  my.  walk  along  the  valley,  which  increased  in  beauty  as 
1  approached  Meyringen.  The  day  was  very  hot.  I  saw  by  the  side 
of  the  road  large  green  grasshoppers,  and  many  heautifol  butterflies. 
The  wine  of  Switzerland  is.  crude,  and  marvellously  inferior  to  that  oP 
the  Rhine ;  it  is.  not  dear :  it  is  only  on  the  Rhine  that  I  have  seen  in' 
perfection  the  happiness  which  is  diffused  by  a  general  and  liberal  use^ 
of  wine,  I  had  no  idea  of  it  before.  The  communication  with  England 
by  water  ia  so  direct,  that  we  might  have  it  nearly  as  cheap  there.  The* 
crimes  of  successive  administrations-  have  literally  deprived  England  of 
th^  use  of  wine;  no  Oppression  can  exceed  this%  '  ^reposed  during  the 
evening  after  my  fatigues*  At  Meyringen  I  was  joined  by  two  friends* 
who  had  qrossed  the  Grimsel;  they  gave  me  an  interestingv  account  of 
the  pass.  I  am  willing  to  believe  tbaeit  their  route  was  a»  gratifying  as' 
mine ;  it  may  be  equally  striking,  but  it  cannot  be  more  so.  We*  agreed 
to-  continue  our  pedestrian  course  together  on  the  morrow. 
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WOODSTOCK.* 


Looker.  Tip  'em- ftn  old  tradsi;  Moll. 

Mn*  (^^<  '^ip  'ent  an  old  trader!  Gradpus  ioe»  Mr.  Loader,  where  do 
you  expect  to  go  to  when  yon  di^l 

Thbrb  is  a  stratogem  in  old-clothes  deaUng  called  AufiSng.  Thsi 
practitioner — as  we  learu:  from  those  fountains  of  polijte  knowledjapB^. 
the  Police.  Reports — ^r^^s  the  scanty  n^p  of  a  veteran  garmeait^ 
gives  it  a  gloss  with  son^  preparation^  and  passes  it  off  as  new.  *  Bac 
Walter  Scott  ha^  takei^to  duffing  iu  the  novel  tradej:  h&.renovattm 
(we  believe  that  is  th|L  phrase)  his  old  threadrbare  stories,  fresh 
hinds  th^m»  and  ppJtoJng  them.  on.  us  as  new.,  gives  us^  the  n»p 
which  the  other  sort  of  dfiffer  endecyi^ours  to  bestow  on-  his^  wares6> 
This  is^^a  kind  of  legerdemain  utterly  unworthy  of  a  reputed  wizard; 
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*  WDQd9jUM^».  or;  tb«  CayaJier.  A  Tal»  of  Sixtoen  Htmdnd:  and  Etty^oAa^  te* 
^  Aatbpr  of  Warerley^  In  thnde  VolniBef.  LongmMi.  mid.  Q<u.  LKMa;  sad, 
Cosfltable  aiid.Cp«  ]^QtwKg}h    IfitiS* 
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but  so  long  as  the  public  consent  to  be  deceived  and  amused  by  it^ 
we  cannot  blame  the  author  for  practising  it. 

Woodstock  smacks  strongly  of  age,  or  of  an  invention  wliich  lacks 
a  season  of  fallow ;  it  is  prosy  to  the  last  degree,  feeble  in  story, 
barren  of  incident ;  and  its  characters  either  remind  us  of  something 
better  that  we  have  had  before,  or  are  melancholy  and  tedious 
failures:  and  yet  with  all  these  faults  the  book  cannot  be  thrown 
aside.  We  waded  through  the  first  volume  with  a  cold  indifference, 
but  with  the  second  the  reader  feels  a  slight  but  gradually  increasing 
warmth  of  interest,  which,  short  of  any  thing  like  ardour,  keeps 
possession  of  us  till  we  arrive  at  the  final  deaths  and  marriages.  The 
truth  is,  that  a  bad  novel  by  Scott  is  more  readable  than  a  tolerably 
good  one  by  any  other  author  o(  the  day.  If  his  invention  fails  him, 
or  he  is  too  idle  to  draw  on  it,  his  mechanical  skill,  if  so  we  may 
call  it,  still  remains  to  him,  and  he  passes  us  through  dry  scenes 
with  an  ease  which  no  other  writer  can  command.  If  the  country  is 
uninteresting  the  road  is  excellent,  and  we  slide  over  his  pages,  be- 
guiled of  the  tediousness  of  the  way  by  the  smoothness  of  the  path. 
We  have  heard  it  well  remarked,  that  qo  novels  read  so  easy  as 
Scotts,  and  if  any  one  doubt  the  fact,  let  him  take  up  one  of 
Colburn's  best,  (we  specially  except  Vivian  Grey,'*' )  and  comparing  it 
with  Scott's  worst,  see  the  difference.  A  polished  man  of  the  world, 
who  has  the  knack  of  conversation,  will  dress  a  common-place  so  as 
to  give  it  the  air  of  a  bon-mot,  while  an  aukward  wit  will  so  disguise 
a  bon-mot  as  to  make  it  pass  for  a  niaiserie.  Scott  has  said  fine 
things,  and  said  them  finely  too :  the  materiel  now  fails,  but  the 
manner  remains  to  bim  ;  and  like  the  crapulous  old  lady  in  the  fable, 
we  admire  the  gracious  cask  when  the  spirit  has  been  drained  from  it. 

The  characters  of  Woodstock  are,  Oliver  Cromwell  un  pen  senti- 
mental ;  Sir  Henry  Lee,  an  aged  cavalier,  the  keeper  of  Woodstock, 
a  very  scatter-brained  stupid  old  gentleman  ;  his  daughter.  Miss  Alice, 
a  lady  of  eminent  virtue  ;  his  son,  of  whom  nothing  can  be  said,  but 
that  he  is  a  good  leaper ;  Markham  Everard,  Sir  Henry's  nephew, 
lover  of  Alice  and  a  round-head  ;  Roger  Wildrake,  first  bore,  a  most 
intolerable  fool  and  loyal  subject,  who  fatigues  one  without  end ; 
Trusty  Tomkins,  a  roguish  Puritan ;  Bevis,  a  dog  of  the  greyhound 
kind ;  and  Charles  the  Second,  a  right  royal  scoundrel. 

The  whole  action  of  the  story  is  the  escape  of  Charles.  The  book 
opens  with  the  ejection  of  Sir  Harry  Lee  from  Woodstock,  by  Crom- 
well's commissioners.  He  is  .very  shortly,  however,  reinstated  in  his 
possessions  by  the  interest  of  his  round-head  nephew  with  Cromwell ; 
and  the  fugitive  king,  disguised  as  a  raw  Scotch  royalist  youth,  Louis 
Kemeguy,  is  immediately  afterwards  brought  to  Woodstock  by  young 
Lee,  and  becomes  a  guest :  his  secret  is  at  first  known  to  none  of  the 
inmates  of  the  mansion,  excepting  Albert  Lee  and  a  doctor  Rochecliffe, 


*  *  We  do  not  mean  to  insinuate  any  rivalry,  which  would  be  absurd^  for  Vman 
Grey  belongs  to  a  class  of  the  lowest  order  of  novel ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  is  a 
lively  chap,  and  we  vehemently  suspect  that  he  has  this  month  been  found  better 
company  than  Woodstock,  though  not  so  respectable  or  of  so  high  a  station.  But 
had  the  low  fellow  come  out  in  3ie  same  lustrum  with  Waverley,  Guy  Mannering,  or 
the  Antiquary,  Old  Mortality,  or  the  Bride  of  Lammermore,  he  would  never  have 
been  heard  of.    He  would  have  been  lost,  like  tlie  American  war  of  1814. 
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a  son  of  the  church,  and  indefatigable  contriver  of  clnnisy  plots,  with 
some  aptitude  also,  as  it  strikes  us,  for  the  occasional  part  of  pander. 
Charles,  exhausted  and  famished,  is  hospitably  entertained  at  Wood- 
stock ;  and  no  sooner  is  the  rage  of  hunger  and  thirst  appeased,  than 
he  determines,  in  his  royal  mind,  to  debauch  the  daughter  of  his 
entertainer,  the  sister  of  the  man  who  is  risking  every  sacrifice  to  save 
his  life.  In  pursuance  of  this  legitimate  plan  he  assails  Alice  with 
gallantries,  and  finding  that  they  do  not  succeed,  as  her  affections 
$ire  fixed  on  Everard,  he  makes  known  his  rank,  and  offers  her  a 
handsome  concubinage.  The  citadel  stands  out.  Everard  hears 
how  it  is  beleaguered  by  the  supposed  Scotch  lad,  and  though 
banished  the  scene  of  action,  as  his  politics  render  him  obnoxious  to 
his  silly  old  uncle,  he  has  the  luck  of  meeting  with  the  interloper  in 
the  park,  and  a  fray  ensues.  They  are  parted  this  time  by  Sir  Henry  - 
Lee,  but  make  another  appointment,  when  Alice  interposes,  stops  the 
duel,  and  by  her  equivocal  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  the  disguised  king, 
gives  Everard  to  suppose  that  Louis  Kerneguy  is  the  favoured  lover ; 
under  this  impression  he  surrenders  his  claims,  and  is  about  to  quit 
the  ground  in  despair,  but  Charles,  moved  by  a  sentiment  of  generosity, 
undeceives  him  by  declaring  his  rank,  and  explaining  the  true  cause 
of  Alice's  anxiety  on  his  behalf.  This  scene  is  striking,  and  would 
have  been  more  so  had  it  not  been  for  the  introduction  of  Wildrake 
with  his  farcical  fooling  and  silly  impertinencies.  Cromwell  having 
been  apprised  that  Charles  is  concealed  at  Woodstock,  concerts 
measures  with  Trusty  Tomkins  (the  spy  placed  in  the  house)  for 
his  seizure.  Everard  is  surprised  by  Cromwell,  in  his  quarters  in  the 
town  of  Woodstock,  and  being  put  under  arrest,  has  no  opportunity 
of  giving  the  alarm  to  the  king's  friends  at  the  lodge ;  Wildrake,  his 
crony,  however,  slips  a  page  out  of  window,  and  dispatches  him  with 
the  feather  of  a  woodcock's  wing  to  Alice.  Alice  comprehends  the 
signal,  and  the  king  escapes,  being  guided  through  the  wood,  in  the 
darkness  of  night,  to  a  stable  where  he  was  to  find  a  horse,  by  the 
fair  Alice  herself:  a  circumstance  which  we  have  our  reasons  for 
noting.  Trusty  Tomkins,  the  spy,  having  been  killed  in  the  pro- 
secution of  an  affair  of  gallantry,  Cromwell  loses  some  time  in  waiting 
in  vain  for  his  guidance,  but  at  last  invests  the  house,  and.  while  on 
the  threshold  of  the  door,  as  eager  as  a  blood-hound  for  the  seizure 
of  his  prey,  he  falls  into  a  fit  of  sentiment,  and  talks  to  one  of  his 
soldiers  and  personal  followers  in  this  maudlin  strain : — 

Cromwell  sighed  deeply  as  he  answered,  "  Ah,  Pearson,  in  this  troubled  world  a 
man  who  is  called,  like  me,  to  work  great  things  in  Israel,  had  need  to  be,  as  the  poets 
feigned,  a  thing  made  of  hardened  metal,  immovable  to  feelings  of  human  charities, 
impassible,  resistless.  Pearson,  the  world  will  hereafter,  perchance,  think  of  me  as 
bemgsuch  a  one  as  I  have  described,  "  an  iron  man,  and  made  of  an  iron  mould." 
Yet  they  will  wrong  my  memory — my  lieart  is  flesh,  and  my  blood  is  mild  as  that  of 
others.  When  I  was  a  sportsman,  I  have  wept  for  the  gallant  heron  that  was  struck  down 
by  my  hawk,  and  sorrowed  for  the  hare  which  lay  screaming  under  the  jaws  of  my  grey^ 
haand ;  and  canst  thou  think  it  a  light  thing  to  me,  that,  the  blood  of  this  lad^s  father 
lying  in  some  measure  upon  my  head,  I  should  now  put  in  peril  that  of  the  son  1 
They  are  of  the  kindly  race  of  English  sovereigns,  and,  doubtless,  are  adored  like  to 
demigods  by  those  of  their  own  party.  I  am  called  parricide,  bloodthirsty  usurper 
already,  for  shedding  the  blood  of  one  man,  that  the  plague  might  be  stayed— « or  as 
Achan  was  slain  that  Israel  might  thereafter  stand  against  the  face  of  their  enemies. 
NeverthelesiB,  who  has  spoken  unto  me  graciously  since  that  high  deed.  Those  who 
acted  in  the  .matter  ynih  me,  axe  willing  that  I  should  be  the  scapegoat  of  atonement. 
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ThcMV  yrh9  looked  on  and  helped  not,  bear  themaelTee  nofvf  «r  if  tiMy  Bttd  been  botni 
down  by  yiolenoe :  atod  while  I  looked  that  they  should  applanae  on  me  becaoae  of  the 
victory  of  Worcester,  whereof  the  Lord  had  made  me  the  poor  instrument,  they  look  aaida 
to  say,  ha !  ha !  the  king-killer — the  parricide — soon  shall  his  place  be  made  desolate. 
Truly  it  is  a  great  thing,  Gilbert  Pearson,  to  be  often  above  the  multitude ;  but  whed 
one  feelcth  that  his  exaltation  is  rather  haiiled  with  hate  and  scorn  than  willi  love  and 
reverence— in  sooth  it  is  a  hard  matttt  for  a  tender  conscience,  infirm  spirit  to  bear^--* 
and  God  be  my  witness,  that  rather  than  do  this  new  deed,  I  would  shed  my  heart's 
blood  in  a  pitched  field  event  ag^nst  one."  Here  he  iCell  into  a  passion  of  tears,  which 
he  sometimes  was  wont  to  do. — Vol,  iii.  p,  269, 

His*  man  pooh  poohs  him,  and  Oliver  takes  heart,  knocks  at  the 
doer,  then  knocks  it  open  with  a  petard,  takes  the  garrison  prisoners 
Off  war,  searches  the  secret  hiding-places,  and  dt  last  discovers,  in  atf 
inaccessible  isolated  tower,  the  king,  as  he  imagines,  hut  in  fact 
Albert  Lee,  disguised  as  the-  king,  for  the  purpose  of  misleading  his 
majesty's  pursuers.  Having  summoned  him  to  surrender,  'without 
effect,  he  gives  his  servant  (to  whom  he  had  confided  the  anecdottf 
touching  his  former  propensity  to  weeping  for  herons  struck  down  hy 
Ms  hawk)  to  understand  that  it  would  not  he  displeasing  to  him  it 
the  tower,  with  its  royal  malignant  occupant,  were  hlown  up  to  th^ 
seventh  heaven.  A  harrel  of  gunpowder  is  accordingly  placed  under  it, 
and  it  is  canted  into  the  air,  hut  not  before  young  Lee  had  shifted  his 
quarters,  by  means  of  a  good  leap,  to  the  main  building.  The  youth 
is  then  seized,  and  after  some  of  the  usual  altercation,  Cromwell 
discovers  that  the  man  before  him  iff  not  the  king,  flies  into  a  rage  at 
the  disappointment,  and  condemns  all  the  prisoners  to  death ;  namely, 
Markham:  Everard,  Sir  Henry  Lee,  young  Lee,  the  intriguing  doctor, 
,  Roger  Wildrake,  Joceline  the  under-keeper,  and,  by  particular  desire* 
of  the  Protector,  the  dog  Bevis.  Cromwell's  officer,  however,  does  not 
give  effect  to  his  orders,  and  after  he  has  slept  off  his  anger,  he  is 
informed  that  his  bloody  commands  have  not  been  obeyed  to  ther 
letter.  He  is  now  in  another  mood ;  reviles  his  creature  for  having 
even  entertained  the  idea  of  shedding  the  blood  of  Bverard ;  hopes' 
that  no  ill  has  happened  to  Sir  Harry  Lee,  observing  that  he  is  a'  noble 
relic  of  the  ancient  English  gentleman^  whose  favour  it  is  desirable  to' 
win,  and  extends  to  him  w  gracious  pardon;  His  son  also  is  treated' 
with  the  same  indulgence.  To  Joceline,  the  undierikeeper;  who  kilied* 
Trusty  Tomkins,  the  spyj  for  being  rude  to  his  sweetheart  Phoebe, 
Cromwell  expresses  himself  much  indebted;  and  to  Wildrake,  who' 
had  attempted  his  own  life,  he  orders  five  pieces  of  money.  Therr 
remains  now  only  the  dog-  Bevis  to  be  disposed  of,  and  Cromwell  not 
only  pardons  him  too,  but  talks  maudlin  again,  wishing  that  he  had* 
any  creature  to  love  him,  for  his  own  sake.  Thus,  like  the  scene  in' 
Tom  Thumb,  the  persons  whom  we  all  accounted  dead  in  law,  rise  up: 
in  better  circumstances  than  ever,  and  all  go  about  their  respective? 
affairs  just  as  if  no  treason,  sedition,  privy  conspiracy  and  T€beliio&> 
battle,  murder,  and  sudden  death,  had  happened. 

From  this  rough  outline  it  may  be  inferred  that  there  is  not  much 
in^the  story,  and.  still  less  is  there  in  the  characters  of  Woodstock. 

Of  all.  the  bonnr  that  Scott  has  ever  given  U9^  InbBioger  Wildrake  is 
the-  most  intolerable.  He  is  an  extravagantly  loyal  and-  foolish  hot- 
headed cavalier,  who  having  entered  into  a  covenant  with  SfarkhanS 
Evarardv  the  rojond-head^  that  the  one  whose  par4y  was  asoandaat 
dbndd  protest  tii»  otbcr  of  tto  o^MRsHe'  and-  i^foevmA^  eMv,  is  inirai^ 
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santly  compromising  his  own  safety,  and  that  of  his  friend,  hy  idiot 
ehullitions  of  loyalty,  and  frantic  sallies  against  the  men  in  power. 
There  is  a  machine  of  humour  which  is  much  used  in  this  country, 
especially  at  the  Coburg,  Astley's,  Covent  Garden,  Sadler's  Wells,  &c. 
and  which  never  fails  of  raising  a  laugh  from  the  order  of  spectators 
who  delight  in  those  places  of  polite  amusement — we  mean  the  bottle. 
A  fellow  comes  on  the  stage  in  a  grotesque  dress,  pulls  out  a  flaggon, 
puts  it  to  his  mouth,  holds  it  there  for  a  good  space,  till  he  has 
gradually  raised  it  to  a  perpendicular,  then  gives  a  loud  smack  of 
the  lips,  draws  a  deep  breath,  and  the  spectators  are  in  raptures.    This 
is  repeated  whenever  the  business  of  the  scene  flags ;  perhaps  twenty 
times  in  the  course  of  the  evening ;  and  the  greater  the  draught  the 
greater  is  the  content  of  the  audience.     Sir  Walter  Scott  has  carried 
this  kind  of  wit,  hitherto  confined  to  the  stage,  into  literature,  and 
the  whole    drollery   of   Roger  Wildrake   consists  in  the  frequency 
and  depth  of  his  potations.     When  the  book  is  waxing  tedious,  the 
author  makes  his  droll  call  for  a  bottle  of  brandy,  or  toss  off  two 
quarts  of  ale   without  drawing  breath,  and  by  this  machinery  he, 
doubtless,  calculates  on  restoring  the  reader  to  good  humour.     We 
think  he  has  committed  a  mistake  here,  for  we  question  whether  any 
possible  quantity  of  liquor  that  may  be  drunk  in  print,  will  be  so  well 
received  as  the  smallest  given  measure  of  something  short  tossed  off  on 
the  stage,  with  the  appropriate  action  and  gestures  of  internal  comfort 
and  satisfaction.     As  young  Mr.  Coleridge  would  say,  Horace  himself 
has   given   us   authority   for  arguing    that  drams  subjected  oculis 
fidelibus,  excite  the  imagination  more  keenly  than  those  which  are, 
as  it  were,  merely  reported.     The  sympathy  of  a  thirsty  public  with 
Macheath,  when  he  tosses  off  his  quartern  of  brandy,  is  immediate  and 
strong ;  and  as  Bacon  says,  that  the  spectator  of  one  on  a  dizzy  height 
is  himself  giddy,  because  his  spirits  are  put  in  the  act  of  falling,  so 
those  who  see  Macheath  toping  on  the  stage,  are  pleased  because  their 
spirits  are  put  in  the  act  of  drinking :  but  these  same  individuals 
whose  mouths  overflow  with  moisture  at  this  truly  British  spectacle, 
will  the  next  day  read  in  the  newspapers  that  the  corporation  of 
London   swallowed,  at  a  feast,  the   contents  of  the   great   ton   of 
Heidelberg,  with  the  profoundest  phlegm  and  indifference.     Let  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  therefore,  be  assured,  t^^t  he  cannot  command  the 
sympathy  even  of  English  readers,  by  putting  before  them,  on  paper,  any 
conceivable  quantity  of  drink ;  or  describing,  in  the  amplest  details, 
the  most  insatiable  sot's  appeals  to  the  bottle.     For  these  reasons 
Roger  Wildrake,  whose  main  feature  is  thirst,  will  be  a  failure,  even 
with  the  multitude.     The  beast  calling  out  jovially  for  the  last  con- 
solations of  brandy,  when  sentenced  to  death,  would  have  been  a  taking 
hit,  we  allow,  at  Sadler's  Wells,  but  in  print  it  is  a  platitude, 

Cromwell's  character  is  the  next  failure  that  we  have  to  reckon. 
He  is  made  a  person  very  incontinent  of  his  own  councils,  and  prone 
to  sentinicnt  in  the  whimpering  and  whining  sense  of  the  word.  We 
have  shown  how  he  takes  the  merit  of  having  been  in  the  habit  of 
doing  what  no  man  ever  did  since  the  world  began — that  is,  of  weep- 
ing over  the  game  which  he  had,  by  good  fortune,  bagged :  and  this 
flourish  of  sensibility  he  avows  to  his  man-servant,  in  the  midst  of  a 
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troop  of  soldiers,  and  at  the  very  moment  that  he  is  engaged  in  an 
adventure  of  vast  interest  and  political  imnortance.  In  another  place 
Wildrake  is  sent  on  a  mission  to  him,  ana  the  cavalier,  rakish  air  oif 
this  worthy  so  works  on  him,  that  he  makes  some  singularly  indiscreet 
communications  to  him ;  and,  what  is  still  worse,  allows  himself  to 
apostrophize  a  picture  of  Charles  I.  in  his  presence,  apologizing  to  the 
portrait  in  good  set  terms,  for  having  taken  off  the  head  of  the  ori- 
ginal. Apologizing  is,  on  reflection,  not  exactly  the  word,  he  rather, 
to  use  the  parliamentary  language,  explains.  General  Cromwell  eof- 
plained — that  is  it. 

In  the  late  and  inferior  productions  of  the  author  of  Waverley  we 
ohserve  an  obvious  and  frequent  deviation  from  intention,  and  complete 
alterations  of  design.  He  sots  out  with  the  intention  of  making  much 
of  a  character,  but  suddenly  changes  its  destiny,  and  abruptly  casts 
it  down  from  the  prominent  station  in  which  he  had  at  first  placed  it 
in  the  drama,  condemning  it  to  some  very  inferior  part.     Love,  as 

Grizzle  says. 

Levels  raok— 
Lords  down  to  ceUars  bean^ 
And  bids  the  brawny  porter  walk  up  stairs. 

About  as  great  as  these  are  the  mutations  of  Scott's  late  novels. 
We  see  a  character  in  the  opening  promising  great  dignity,  and  the 
occupation  of  the  highest  range,  but  it  suddenly  dwindles  into  insigni- 
ficance, and  walks  very  quietly  down  into  the  kitchen.  Trusty  Tomkins 
appears  in  the  beginning  of  the  book  a  man  of  ^'  great  mark  and 
likelihood  */'  we  had  imagined  him  at  least  Cromwell  in  disguise,  for 
he  starts  as  one  who  was  to  rule  states,  and  wield,  as  gentlemen  say  in 
neat  and  appropriate  tavern  speeches,  the  destinies  of  nations.  The 
first-rate,  however,  is  abruptly  cut  down  into  a  tender.  The  stern 
Unknown  proves  a  present  clerk,  who  formerly  practised  deer  stealing, 
and  is,  when  we  make  his  acquaintance,  a  spy  of  the  vulgar  order. 

The  character  of  Charles,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  in  good  keeping :  he 
is  a  very  pretty  scoundrel,  not  destitute  of  good-nature. 

Alice  Lee  is  more  marked  than  most  of  the  author's  ladies ;  she  is 
a  strong  place  of  modesty,  with  very  salient  defences,  and  though 
hoisting  the  king's  flag  "  right  loyally,"  she  beats  him  off  gallantly 
when  he  makes  unlawful  approaches  to  the  fortress.  One  trait  of 
character  in  this  lady  amused  us  much.  The  king,  as  we  have  already 
mentioned,  plays  the  part  of  the  frozen  viper  in  the  fable,  and  as  soon 
as  he  is  sheltered,  warmed  and  nourished,  resolves  to  requite  his 
entertainer's  hospitality,  and  his  last  follower's  devoted  services,  by 
wounding  them  in  the  tenderest  place.  He  accordingly  makes  overtures 
to  Alice,  which  she  rejects,  and  he  ultimately  abandons  the  pursuit,  with 
a  good  grace,  after  the  second  meeting  with  Everard.  On  the  night 
that  he  has  to  escape  firom  Woodstock,  it  is  necessary  that  Alice 
should  guide  him  through  the  woods  to  the  stable  where  a  horse 
is  provided  for  him.  Alice,  however,  demurs  to  this  arrangement,  for 
she  remembers  his  majesty's  gallantries,  and  apprehends  that  he  will 
not  lose  so  good  an  opportunity  of  renewing  them,  as  darkness  and  a 
lonely  walk,  would  present.  She  obviously  imagines  that  the  temptation 
O'f  her  unprotected  beauty  will  be  too  strong  for  the  virtue  of  the  poor 
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wretch  flying  for  his  life.  Charles,  understanding  the  reason  of  her 
ohjection,  proposes  to  find  his  way  alone,  and  Alice,  then  re-assured, 
consents  to  hecome  his  guide.  The  scruple  at  such  a  conjuncture,  when 
the  mind  of  the  hunted  man  could  he  little  in  tune  for  amorous  trifling, 
reminds  us  of  that  fine  touch  of  nature  in  Joseph  Andrews  where  Fanny 
has  so  much  more  faith  in  the  power  of  her  own  charms,  than  in  the 
virtue  of  Parson  Adams,  that  she  imputes  his  unconscious  invasion  of 
her  couch  to  the  very  worst  intentions.  Doctor  Rochecliffe,  the»plotter 
is  hy  no  means  a  flattering  representative  of  the  high  churchman  of  his 
day.  It  strikes  us  that  the  author  meant  to  give  the  reader  to  helieve 
that  the  doctor  was  a  very  accommodating  personage.  Certainly  his 
attempting  to  prevail  upon  Alice  to  write  to  Charles,  making  an  assig- 
nation with  him  after  the  discovery  of  his  lihertine  designs  upon  her 
person,  has  a  very  ugly  look.  The  object  is  to  interrupt  the  duel 
between  the  king  and  Evcrard,  and  the  doctor  proposes  that  Alice  shall 
name  in  her  note  the  hour  for  the  amatory  meeting,  appointed  for  the 
hostile  one,  but  many  contrivances  less  disreputable  to  his  patron's 
daughter  might  have  been  suggested  for  the  same  end,  and  we  do 
believe  that  the  doctor  was  "  no  better  than  he  should  have  been." 
He  was,  doubtless,  playing  up  to  a  bishoprick. 

In  Markham  Everard  the  author  has  given  us  the  beau-ideal  of  a 
roundhead  ;  there  is  much  moral  dignity  in  this  character,  and  its  sober 
decencies  show  well  against  the  ^Ithy  back-ground  of  the  royalist 
debaucheries. 

The  scenes  in  Woodstock  are  not  many,  and  there  is  not  one  of  the 
kind  which  we  were  accustomed  to  find  in  the  author's  early  and 
nobler  productions,  the  offsprings  of  his  lustier  genius.  There  are, 
however,  two  or  three  striking  situations  ;  the  meeting,  for  example, 
when  the  king  avows  himself  to  Markham  Everard.  The  scene  of 
the  honourable  Mr.  Louis  Kerneguy's  exploits  and  bearing  at  the 
supper-table  on  the  first  night  of  his  entertainment  at  Woodstock,  is  a 
good  one,  and  would  exceedingly  have  delighted  his  late  majesty, 
George  the  Third,  of  two-o'clock-dinner  and  shoulder-of-mutton 
.  memory,  who  rejoiced  above  all  earthly  things  in  seeing  a  now  cele- 
brated actor  swallow  a  carrot  a  yard  long  in  a  pantomime,  and  always 
encored  the  same. 

The  scene  of  Tomkius's  rufiianly  attempt  on  Phoebe  at  the  spring, 
and  the  death  of  the  would-be  Tarquin  by  the  hand  of  Joceline,  is  also 
to  be  mentioned  among  the  few  striking  incidents.  The  circumstances 
of  the  concealment  and  ultimate  disposal  of  the  body,  appear  to  us 
to  be  borrowed  from  the  murder  of  Mr.  Weare,  and  there  is  something 
not  pleasing  in  the  idea.  There  is  one  very  uncalled-for  fancy  in  the 
details,  and  that  is  Joceline's  wrapping  the  corpse  up  in  the  hide  of  a 
deer  which  the  deceased  had  stolen  in  the  days  of  Ws  youth.  This  is 
a  mummery  offensive  to  the  imagination,  and  entirely  gratuitous,  as  it 
has  no  bearing  on  any  part  of  the  story. 

The  disturbance  of  the  commissioners  at  Woodstock,  by  ghosts  and 
goblins,  enacted  by  Doctor  Rochecliffe  and  Trusty  Tomkins,  must  be 
numbered  among  the  ^ceneSy  but  it  is  a  very  ineffective  one,  and  falls 
far,  very  far  short  of  the  account  of  the  same  affair  in  the  history  of 
the  county,  and  GlanVille's  Witches. 

N2 
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Before  we  close  our  notice  of  this  novel,  we  must  enter  a  protest 
against  the  style  of  much  of  the  colloquy  of  it.  Nothing  can  be  more 
admirable  than  the  colloquial  style  of  those  novels  of  our  author,  the 
scene  of  which  is  laid  in  Scotland — it  is  all  ease  and  idiom ;  but  in  the 
novels  on  English  ground  he  gives  to  his  characters  a  stifiP,  stilted 
language,  such  as  was  never  spoken,  we  hope,  for  the  honour  of  man- 
kind, since  the  beginning  of  things.  Why  is  this  ?  One  would  almost 
imagine  that  Sir  Walter  was  afraid  of  venturing  on  familiar  English, 
lest  he  should  speak  Scotticisms.  But  even  then,  why  those  inversions 
of  language,  which  had,  we  thought,  gone  out  of  vogue  for  ever  with 
the  Minerva  Press  breed  of  romances. 

It  is  extraordinary  that  Sir  Walter,  who  has  written,  and  of  course 

read,  «o  much  on  chivalry  and  its  antiquities,  should  be  mainly  ignorant 

of  Heraldry.      This  he  has  manifested  on  more  occasions  than  one. 

His  arms  of  Lord  Marmion, 

E'en  such  a  falcon  on  his  shield 
Soar'd  sable  in  an  azuie  field — 

are  false  blazonry ;  and  with  a  curious  pertinacity  in  error,  he  commits 
an  exactly  similar  blunder  in  the  bearings  of  the  black  knight  in 
Ivanhoe— 
Something  resemhling  a  har  of  iron,  and  a  padlock  painted  blue  on  the  b/ac/c  shield. 

Now,  every  herald-painter's  boy  could  have  told  Sir  Walter,  that 

colour  upon  colour,  or  metal  upon  metal,  could  not  be  borne,  except 

the  latter,  in  the  single  instance  of  the  arms  of  Jerusalem,  honoris 

causa. 

Another  example  of  error  is  in  the  work  before  us  :— 

At  the  ascent,  which  passed  hy  the  Round  Tower,  he  looked  to  the  ensign-staff, 
from  which  the  hanner  of  England  was  wont  to  float.  It  was  gone,  with  all  its  rich 
emblazonry,  its  gorgeous  quarterings,  and  splendid  embroidery  ;  and  in  its  room  waved 
that  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  cross  of  Saint  George  in  its  colours  of  blue  and  red,  not 
yet  intersected  by  the  diagonal  cross  of  Scotland  which  was  soon  after  assumed,  in 
evidence  of  England's  conquest  over  her  ancient  enemy. — (Vol.  i.  p.  183.) 

Every  cabin-boy  knows  that  St.  George's  ensign  never  was,  and  every 
herald  knows  it  never  could,  be  red  on  a  blue  ground.  The  history 
of  the  flag,  as  now  borne,  is  this  :— 

England's  cross  was  gules  (red)  on  a  field  argent.  Scotland's,  a 
saltier  argent  on  a  field  azure.  Ireland's,  a  saltier  gules  on  a  field 
argent.  On  the  union  with  Scotland,  it  was  difficult  to  combine  the 
flags;  because  the  argent  field  of  England  could  not  support  the 
argent  saltier  of  St.  Andrew ;  nor  could  the  heralds  commit  the 
abomination  of  putting  the  cross  gules  on  Scotland's  field  azure. 
The  expedient  therefore  was,  to  adopt  the  Scotch  field,  and  to  fim- 
briate or  border  St.  George's  cross  with  white.*  When  the  union  with 
Ireland  took  place,  her  saltier  gules  was  super-imposed  on  the  argent 
or  white  saltier  of  St.  Andrew,  which  gives  it  the  appearance  of  a 
border  similar  to  that  affixed  to  the  cross  of  St.  George. 

•  The  herald  who  did  this  must  have  been  a  political  prophet,  and  have  foreseen 
not  only  the  union  with  Ireland,  but  also  the  French  Revolution ;  for  if  he  had 
adopted  the  more  obvious  mode  of  fimbriating  St.  Andrew's  saltier  with  azure,  leaviDg 
the  field  argent ;  then,  on  the  union  with  Ireland,  we  should  have  had  in  our  banner 
«  saltier  tricolor,  ature,  argent,  and  gules, — how  abominable  ! !  As  it  is,  the  French 
Ultras  were  much  Bcandalized  at  the  king's  colour  during  the  occupation  of  our  troops. 
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Sir  Walter  should  remember  the  fate  of  his  own  Hayraddin 
Maugrabin,  who  played  the  Herald,  and  playing  it  ill,  was  found  out 
and  hanged ;  not  that  we  anticipate  any  such  fate  for  our  knight,  or 
even  for  his  double  Sir  Malachi  Malagrowther,  no,  not  even  if  they 
were  to  raise  all  Scotland  in — paper  against  the  most  legitimate  of 
governments ;  but  we  would  have  him  more  careful,  especially  as  the 
ladies,  who  are  particular  in  little  things,  have  been  attending  Jenny n's 
lectures  on  chivalry,  and  might  discover  his  deficiencies. 
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(concluded  for  the  present.) 

How  d*ye  do  ? — Milton. 


Upon  my  word,  1  have  no  patience  with  myself  now,  when  I  think 
of  the  childish  curiosity  that  I  felt,  and  of  the  surprise  that  I  showed, 
(in  spite  of  my  teeth,)  at  every  step  and  at  every  turn  for  about  a 
week  after  1  had  come  ashore  at  Liverpool :  and  yet,  faithful  to  my 
theory — satisfied  in  my  own  soul  that  I  have  only  to  describe  my 
feelings,  whatever  they  were,  and  however  excited,  whether  by  trivial 
or  important  causes,  with  simplicity  and  good  faith,  to  make  my  nar- 
rative interesting,  I  shall  proceed  as  I  have  begun. 

Judge  of  the  state  in  which  I  was,  however,  by  the  following  fact.— 
No  sooner  was  I  fairly  ashore,  than  every  faculty  was  on  the 
watch ;  and  no  sooner  was  I  by  myself,  than  I  whipped  forth  a  memo- 
randum book,  and  made  a  brief  notice,  by  a  word  or  two,  of  whatever 
I  had  seen  worthy  of  particular  regard  in  the  course  of  the  day.  On 
recurring  to  that  book  now,  I  find  the  following  entry  ;  it  was  the  first 
made  after  my  arrival,  and  is  not  only  a  fair  specimen  of  pages  that 
succeeded,  but  of  itself  is  enough  to  show  the  nature  of  that  observa- 
tion which  I  was  called  upon  to  exercise,  for  1  knew,  as  I  have  said 
before,  that  if  I  did  not  take  notice  of  such  matters  then,  I  should  not 
take  notice  of  them  at  all.  And  I  find  it  so  ;  for  if  it  were  not  fop 
these  little  hurried  memoranda,  I  should  be  unable  to  remember  now  » 
fortieth  part  of  the  oddities  which  fell  in  my  way,  in  the  course  of  a 
week, — oddities  which  I  have  grown  familiar  with  now,  and  should 
overlook,  beyond  a  question,  if  I  were  to  describe  what  I  saw  without 
returning  to  my  note-book.  Indeed — ^indeed — but  I  can  hardly  keep 
my  countenance  when  I  look  into  it,  nor  could  another  persuade  me, 
without  such  proof,  that  I  ever  did  feel,  as  I  see  now  that  1  did,  when 
I  first  arrived  in  this  country.  The  memorandum^  or  entry,  (the 
shop !)  of  which  I  spoke,  stands  thus — to  another  it  would  be  unintel- 
ligible, to  me  it  is  a  volume  of  worth,  dug  up  from  the  rubbish  and 
wreck  of  gone-by  thoughts  ;  per  adventure  it  may  be  to  some  other 
native,  who,  when  he  reads  it,  will  remember,  with  a  start  of  surprise, 
how  he  looked  upou  these  very  things,  before  they  had  grown  familiar 
to  him.  Perhaps,  too,  it  may  serve  to  show  some  future  traveller  how 
to  proceed,  and  some  traveller  of  the  past  how  much  he  had  over- 
looked, or  how  much  he  has  forgotten. 

"  Docks — draft-horses — ^Nelson's  monument — exchange — ^market — 
pipe-clay  marble — portrait  of  a  race-horse — shrimps — ballad-singer — 
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»  8Hle,  (nobody  there) — Spring,  the  champion.  Lions,  I*,  for  gentle- 
men, 6d'  for  others — ^mail  guard — clumsy  English  boots.'' 

Such  are  the  very  words  of  the  memorandum — ^it  was  the  fruit  of 
my  observation  for  the  first  day.  Let  me  now  do  it  into  English — il 
may  be  worth  a  chapter  of  serious,  dry  narrative,  or  a  book  of  sober, 
every-day  description.  By  the  "  Docks,"  I  meant  the  Liverpool  docks, 
which  are  indeed  worthy  of  a  great  commercial  empire :  we  have  no- 
thing of  the  sort  in  America,  though  we  have  a  multitude  of  docks 
every  where  along  the  sea-board  ;  but  our  docks  are  not  a  perfect  and 
huge  pile  of  masonry,  put  together  as  a  palace  might  be,  if  the  walls 
were  intended  to  secure  a  refuge  for  a  thousand  ships ;  they  are  made 
by  wharves  running  out  into  a  deep  and  broad  river,  a  lake,  or  a  sea. 

"  Draught^oraea" — I  had  been  told  so  much  of  these  creatures 
before  I  left  America,  that  if  I  had  seen  a  breed  of  elephants  tackled 
to  heavy  drays,  I  should  not  have  betrayed  much  astonishment,  I 
believe.  I  was  to  see  a  breed  of  animals  of  such  power,  and  size,  and 
beauty,  as  I  could  have  no  idea  of.  So  1  prepared  myself  accordingly, 
a,nd  when  I  saw  the  prodigies,  instead  of  being  surprised  at  their 
magnitude,  I  was  really  surprised  at  their  want  of  magnitude,  I  assure 
you,  and  could  not  believe  that  they  were  the  horses  of  which  I  had 
been  told  so  much.  They  did  not  appear  to  me  larger  than  I  had  met 
with  in  the  streets  of  New  York — ^not  much  larger,  I  am  sure  ;  and 
after  my  arrival  at  London,  the  very  hot-bed  of  huge  horses,  or  show- 
box  rather,  it  was  with  difficulty  that  I  could  pei^uade  myself  into  a 
notion,  huge  as  they  were,  that  our's  in  America  were  not  very  nigh  as 
huge,  and  far  more  beautiful.  So  much  for  the  effect  of  exaggeration. 
The  brewers'  horses  of  London  are,  probably,  one-third  heavier  than 
our  heaviest,  much  higher,  much  more  beautiful,  (in  their  way,)  and 
if  what  I  hear  be  true,  of  nearly  twice  their  strength  for  a  dead  pull. 
And  yet  we  have  the  same  breed  with  us,  and  have  spared  neither 
trouble  nor  cost  in  their  "  keep."  Our  horses  are  tough,  strong,  and 
active,  but  we  have  no  particular  breed  for  a  particular  duty ;  or  if  we 
have,  the  breeds  are  not  much  cared  for,  unless  it  be  in  two  or  three  o£ 
the  states,  where  agricultural  societies  have  been  lately  formed.  Our 
carriage-horses,  our  cart-horses,  our  saddle-horses,  our  gig-horses,  and 
our  cavalry  horses,  are  pretty  much  of  the  same  breed — individuals  of 
the  same  variety,  selected  for  the  particular  purpose.  We  have  im- 
ported the  English  hunter  and  the  English  racer,  but  we  have  no 
hunters  of  our  own,  though  a  part  of  our  people  in  the  south  do  hunt 
a  few — after  a  mode,  by  the  bye,  as  peculiar  as  their  mode  of  angling, 
the  very  idea  of  which  were  enough  to  raise  father  Walton  out  of  his 
grave,  and  set  all  the  fish  of  all  the  rivers  of  Great  Britain  agog. 
Scooping  them  up  with  drag-nets  would  be  fair  play  to  that  which 
is  the  delight  of  our  anglers,  who  care  for  nothing  but  to  catch — ^no 
matter  how,  no  matter  what :  or  as  peculiar  as  their  mode  of  shooting 
birds,  here  with  a  rifle  and  a  ball  of  seventy  to  the  pound,  there  with 
a  musket,  and  there  with  a  blunderbuss,  it  may  be.  The  true  sports- 
man of  America  never  throws  away  a  chance,  however  much  of  his 
time,  or  of  his  powder  and  shot,  he  may  throw  away.  He  does  not 
suflFer  the  partridge  to  rise  if  he  can  help  it ;  and  if  he  sees  a  hare  on 
her  foi-m— crack  ! — he  lets  her  have  it,  and  goes  away  perfectly  satisfied 
with  himself.    What  I  say  is  no  caricature.  I  have  known  a  thorough- 
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bred  Yankee,  (Harding,  the  portrait  painter^ — a  good  fellow,  too,  in 
his  way,)  I  have  known  him  let  fly  at  a  male  pheasant  without  saying, 
**  by  yonr  leave,"  when  the  bird  was  sitting  almost  within  his  reach. 
The  keeper,  who  was  not  far  off,  (it  was  at  Hoikham — ^so  the  story 
goes — at  Mr.  Coke's,)  thought  proper  to  say,  touching  his  hat,  when  he 
bad  recovered  from  the  surprise  into  which  he  was  thrown,  that  here 
it  was  not  the  fashion  to  shoot  birds  in  that  way,— to  shoot  them  down, 
or  to  knock  them  off  the  perch — any  how — any  where.  So  is  it  with  our 
people,  throughout  America :  they  are  dead  shots  in  their  way,  but 
good  for  nothing  where  the  laws  of  the  game  are  to  be  observed.* 
Their  object  is  to  kill — ^to  kill  any  how.  They  blaze  away  therefore, 
not  like  t  he  well-bred  sportsman,  but  like  so  many  poachers— or  like 
so  many  red-hot  cockneys  rather,  for  they  have  a  pop  at  every  thing 
they  see,  from  the  sparrow  to  the  buzzard,  from  the  bull-frog  to  the 
deer ;  and  if  they  do  not  forage  with  bull-dogs  for  pointers,  nor  put 
the  powder  in  last,  nor  hunt  fleas  and  grasshoppers,  nor  carry  their 
guns  cocked  instead  of  half-cocked,  giving  as  a  reason  (if  Mathews 
be  authority)  that,  in  the  former  case  the  flint  has  the  further  to  go, 
and  that  therefore  the  danger  is  not  so  great.  If  they  do  not  equal 
the  cockneys  in  such  things,  they  are  their  match  in  a  multitude  more, 
quite  as  offensive  to  a  high-bred  sportsman. 

To  go  back  a  step  or  two. — ^We  have  a  few  capital  racers,  however, 
a  breed  worthy  of  the  original  stock ;  superb,  carriage-horses  are  met 
with  every  day  in  our  sea-ports ;  and  our  coach-horses  are  generally 
larger,  and  I  thought,  for  a  twelvemonth  or  so  after  my  arrival  here, 
handsomer  by  far,  and  much  more  showy,  than  the  coach-horses  of 
England,  celebrated  as  the  coach-horses  of  England  are.  But  I  had 
expected  too  much,  I  had  been  told  too  much  of  what  I  was  to  see ; 
and  although  I  do  not  think  now  as  I  did  then,  (for  the  first  year,  that 
is,  after  I  arrived  in  this  country,)  I  still  have  an  idea  that  our  horses 
MK>n\d  be  more  than  a  match  for  the  horses  of  England,  if  both  were 
occupied  rn  the  same  way,  on  the  roads  of  America. 

**  Nel»on'9  monument" — I  smile  now,  and  I  should  laugh,  I  dare 
say,  if  I  had  a  good  creature  at  my  elbow  to  enjoy  the  laugh  with  me, 
but  I  cannot  laugh  alone — ^1  cannot  now,  though  could  once,  till  the 
tears  ran  down  my  cheeks — and  would  as  soon  eat  alone,  or  drink 
alone,  or  lie  alone — *'  live,  love,  and  lie  alone,"  as  Moore  has  it,  or 
should  have  it,  in  a  passage  of  LallahRookh,ever-so-badly  misprinted 
and  ever-so-much  misquoted  by  the  fair.  So— I  smile  now  when  I  recol- 
lect how  I  studied  the  monument  of  Nelson,  or  fo  Nelson,  (I  forget  which) 
at  Liverpool ; — ^how  I  walked  round  it  and  round  it ! — ^with  what  care  F 
made  a  drawing  of  it ! — and  how  I  puzzled  over  the  meaning  of  the  gro  up 
at  the  base!  I  had  never  seen  a  real  monument  before- — though  in  the 
United  States  we  have  some  three  or  four  contrivances,  two  of  which  are 
beautiful,  under  the  name  of  monuments.  We  have  a  huge  pillar  of 
white  stone  or  marble,  erected  at  Baltimore,  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  a  man,  whose  name,  I  believe,  was  Washing! on — George  Washington, 
perhaps.     God  forgive  such  folly! — God    forgive  those  who  build 

*  I  have  heard  of  a  kiughable  case  in  proof.— Hunter,  the  white-haired  savage, 
who  made  such  a  noise  here,  not  long  ago,  had  a  fair  trial  of  his  merit  one  day.  H« 
was  (if  you  took  his  own  story  for  it,)  a  remarkable  shot  with  a  rifle.  He  popped — 
and  popped — and  popped — but  all  to  no  purpose,  with  a  gun. 
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monuments  to  perpetuate  the  recollection  of  such  men !    As  if  they  were 

to   be   forgotten, — they,  the   builders   of  empire — they,  the but 

enough ;  I  have  done  with  poetry,  done  with  riding  the  high  horse. 
Then  we  have  a  beautiful  affair,  erected  in  the  same  city,  to  the  brave 
men  who  fell  at  North  Point,  where  the  British  were  checked  by  the 
accidental  death  of  their  leader,  (General  Ross.)  I  never  saw  a 
prettier  job  of  work> — and  I  say  so  now,  after  having  seen  a  deal  of 
pretty  work  in  Europe.  It  is  free,  chaste,  and  spirited,  (after  a  de- 
sign by  Maximilian  Godefroy,  a  Frenchman  of  great  worth,)  but  still, 
it  should  not  be  called  a  battle  monument,  for  the  affair  was  anything 
but  a  battle,  and  Ross  would  have  had  the  city  if  he  had  lived  ano- 
ther day.  Then  there  is  another  huge  monument,  I  see— on  paper, — 
to  be  piled  up  somewhere  else,  to — somebody  else  in  America : — and  a 
fourth — to  be  erected,  I  hear,  at  Bunker's  Hill.  How  much  better,  if 
the  money  which  is  expended  on  such  rattles,  were  spent  upon  a  public 
building,  or  a  public  institution,  erected,  if  you  please,  to  the  memory 
of  the  same  individuals. 

To  return. — ^The  figures  were  a  mystery  to  me  on  this  monument  of 
which  we  are  prating.  They  were  large,  well  wrought,  and  well  got 
up,  I  confess ;  but  I  never  understood  what  they  meant,  I  declare,  till 
1  found  a  "  Picture  of  Liverpool,"  which  would  have  persuaded  me, 
first,  that  the  whole  work  cost  nine  thousand  pounds  (about  one-third 
as  much,  if  I  do  not  mistake,  as  our  pillar  to  Washington,  and  but 
little  more  than  the  battle-monument  which  I  have  described) :  next, 
that  it  was  very  beautiful ;  and,  finally,  that  it  was  of  bronze. — 1  took 
it  for  cast  iron. 

"  Exchange,'* — This  building  I  regard  as  worthy  of  more  than  I 
have  leisure  to  say  of  it.  Saving  the  docks — it  should  be  the  pride  of 
Liverpool ;  and  yet  1  had  never  heard  it  spoken  of.  I  was  the  more 
pleased,  therefore — so  large — so  solid — and  so  well  put  together — I 
confess  that  I  did  feel,  on  seeing  it,  as  if  I  were  in  the  midst  of  a 
wealthy,  generous,  and  cultivated  people.  It  cost,  I  saw,  £110,848 — . 
not  much  more,  I  believe,  than  the  old  exchange  at  Boston,  which  was 
burnt  a  few  years  ago.  (I  do  not  know  what  the  new  one  cost — nor  do 
I  know  that  they  have  a  new  one  yet.)  Nay,  the  exchange  at  Balti- 
more, a  building  with  which  that  of  Liverpool  is  not  to  be  compared 
for  beauty,  did  not  cost  much  less,  I  dare  say. 

" Market'*— 1  was  much  pleased  with  the  market,  I  believe — I  am 
very  sure — ^but  I  have  no  safe  recollection  of  what  I  saw,  and  have 
only  that  one  word,  quoted  above,  to  guide  me — the  word  market.  I 
do  confess,  however,  that  I  have  not  found  the  markets  of  England, 
or  the  market-houses  of  England,  so  superior  to  the  markets  and 
market-houses  of  my  country,  as  I  was  prepared  to  expect.  I  allow, 
that  here,  every  village  has  a  market,  or  a  market-house,  for  itself; 
and  that,  in  America,  there  is  nothing  of  the  sort,  in  a  multitude  of 
the  smaller  towns :  but  still,  the  market-house  at  Philadelphia,  which 
runs  half  the  length  of  a  broad  street,  longer  by  far  than  any  broad 
street  in  London,  is  very  fair ;  the  market-houses  at  Boston,  quite 
superior  to  any  market-houses  I  know  of  here,  and  the  market-house, 
or  shed,  of  Baltimore,  worth  a  dozen  of  that  which  encumbers  the 
area  of  Covent  Garden.  So  too  in  several  other  cities  of  America  ; 
and  every  where  the  show  of  meat  and  vegetables,  or  fish,  or  whatever 
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there  may  be,  would  bear  a  comparison  with  ail  that  I  have  met  with 
here — ^allowing  a  little  for  quantity.  With  us,  the  villages  are  supplied 
with  meat  by  the  farmers,  or  by  butchers,  who  go  about  in  large  carts 
covered  with  canvass  ;  men  who  are  shop-keepers,  or  tavern-keepers, 
or  militia  captains,  or  all  three  for  the  rest  of  the  week.  They  seldom 
/•  or  never  cry  their  "  truck,"  and  of  course  we  have  no  such  horrible 

noises  in  America  as  you  have  here — ^noises,  which  no  mortal  would 
ever  know  the  meaning  of,  till  assisted  by  some  weather-beaten  house- 
holder of  the  city. 

^^Pipe^clay  marble." — ^You  twit  us  with  our  blue-clay  indigo,  our 
wooden  nutmegs,  and  our  horn  gun-flints,  (with  which  one  of  your 
editors  would  persuade  me  that  we  fought  a  battle  once,  without  disco- 
vering the  fact  till  after  the  battle  was  over :) — but  indeed — indeed 
— ^I  had  never  seen,  till  I  arrived  in  Liverpool,  superb  chimney-pieces 
made  of  pipe-clay  in  imitation  of  marble.  It  was  a  good  idea  though, 
and,  if  pursued  with  spirit,  I  am  sure  that  coloured  clays  might  be  so 
compounded,  as  to  be  very  beautiful. 

** Portrait  of  a  race-horseJ' — ^A  peculiarity  worth  mentioning.  The 
people  of  America  and  the  people  of  Great  Britain  are  but  one  people, 
— ^the  same  laws,  the  same  language,  the  same  literature,  the  same 
religion,  the  same  prejudices,  the  same  partialities,  and  the  very  same 
origin.  Yet— every  where,  at  every  step,  in  this  country,  you  will  meet 
with  certain  peculiarities,  which  are  never  met  with  in  America.  I  will 
enumerate  a  few — ^my  text  will  serve  me.  You  never  see  the  portrait 
of  a  horse  or  a  dog  in  America — never  so  much  as  a  print  of  either 
stuck  up  in  a  tavern.  You  never  see  a  decent  woman  touch  a  glass  of 
gin,  or  brandy — or  a  mixture  of  rum — or  throw  off  a  glass  of  wine 
with  an  air.  You  never  see  a  woman  go  into  a  tavern — alone ;  or  to 
the  bar  of  a  tavern  with  anybody  else.  I  need  not  say,  therefore,  that 
in  America  you  never  see  a  modest  woman  drinking  with  men,  before 
the  door  of  a  public-house.  You  never  see  a  woman  with  a  wheel- 
barrow there.  You  never  see  a  woman,  with  petticoats  ha)f-way  up 
her  legs,  going  about  with  a  broom  in  her  hand.  You  never  see  a 
man  with  a  red  plush  waistcoat,  in  the  heat  of  summer — ^with  yellow 
plush  breeches,  at  any  time— or  in  livery— or  in  a  real  gabardine — or 
with  breeches  of  any  colour,  unless  he  be  going  to  a  ball  or  a  party. 
You  never  see  a  lad  in  breeches ;  nor  a  mechanic ;  nor  a  labourer. 
You  never  see  a  man  with  a  pipe— or  hardly  ever,  I  should  say,  for  the 
Germans  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Dutch  of  New  York,  and  a  few 
more,  a  very  few,  do  smoke,  and  that's  the  truth  on't ;  but  then,  the 
pipe-smokers  are  not  as  one  to  forty  thousand  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion. So  with  scores  and  scores  of  little  things,  which  I  have  no  time 
to  speak  of  now. 

"Shrimp^.** — I  had  never  seen  shrimps  before ;  and  but  for  my 
curiosity,  would  as  lief  eat  a  handful  of  huge  fleas,  after  they  had 
"  turned  red."  So  with  prawns — ^both  were  new  to  me,  and  both  de- 
testable for  a  week,  or  two.  At  last,  however,  I  got  to  like  them,  and, 
just  now,  could  manage  a  few,  I  guess,  and  give  a  common  player 
twenty-nine — twenty-nine  to  begin  with. 

^^Ballad-singer." — ^You  never  see  a  ballad-singer  in  America ;  and, 
God  be  praised  for  it,  you  never  hear  one  there. 

A  sale — nobody  there*' — A  real  Yankee  trick,  worthy  of  us  in  the 
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day  of  our  might.  I  heard  a  voice  bawling  out — ^*  Here  they  be,  gen-- 
tlemeu !  here  they  be !  here'8  the  sale!**  as  I  passed  by  the  door  of  a  large 
room,  which  appeared  to  be  a  sort  of  auction  place.  I  looked  in — there 
was  nobody  there  ;  nobody  but  the  auctioneer  flourishing  his  hammer ; 
two  or  three  ragged,  smutty,  hatless  tatterdemallions,  a  jockey,  and 
a  crier.    N.  B.  I  do  not  swear  to  this — ^but  I  give  the  story  to  the  best  ^ 

of  my  recollection  and  belief.  What  else  could  I  make  of  the  text  ? 
■  ^^Springythe  champion'' — ^While  I  was  parading  the  streets,  half- 
leg-deep  in  mud,  (N.  B.  The  mud  and  air  of  Liverpool  are  so  much 
alike,  that  perhaps  I  mistook  the  one  for  the  other  :)  half-lcg-decp  in 
mud,  with  my  mouth  and  eyes  wide  open  I  dare  say,  I  heard  a  voice, 
like  that  of  one  crying  in  tlw  wilderness ;-— it  went  by  me  in  the  fog  and 
smoke,  and  the  words  were — ^^  A  fool  an*  pur~tic~oo-— lur  account 
e'  the  battle  between  Lang-— an,  the  Irish  champion,"  &c.  &c, 

I  stop'ped ;  for  though  we  have  no  prize-fighters  in  America,  we  begin 
to  have  a  relish  for  the  fine  arts,  and  have  Imported  a  professor  or  two 
of  boxing.  Beside  all  this,  though  I  never  saw  a  fair  stand-up  fight 
ia  America,  nor  a  good  heavy  blow  given  out  of  New  England;  where 
they  are  not  able  to  strike  a  man  down — and  are  too  brave  to  strike 
him  after  he  is  down,  I  had  a  relish  for  the  ai*t,  and  was,  to  say  the 
whole  truth,  a  bit  of  an  amateur  myself.  And  why?  Because, 
though  no  advocate  for  priz^'^fighting,  I  am  a  decided  advocate  for 
bodily  exercise  in  every  sha]^e,  and  more  especially  if-  it  go  to  improve 
the  quickness,  the  power,  the  courage,  and  the  coolness  of  a  man, 
while  it  prepares  him  for  the  overthrow  of  brutal  strength.  I  am  per- 
suaded, after  much  observation,  that  men  fight  because  they  are 
weak,  or  doubtful  of  their  strength,  or  doubtful  of  their  own  courage, 
or  afraid  that  others  would  be  doubtful  of  their  Courage  and  strength ; 
not  because  they  are  strong,  or  assured  of  their  strength,  or  assured  of 
the  high  opinion  of  others.  Powerful  men  are  good-natured,  magna- 
nimous, and  peaceable  to  a  proverb :  weak  men  fretful,  waspish,  and* 
unforgiving.  The  latter  cannot  be  magnanimous  if  they  would,  while 
they  are  known  to  be  weak.  If  they  put  up  with  an  affront,,  therefore, 
be  it  ever  so  equivocal,  they  are  supposed  to  do  so  from  fear ;  and' 
properly  enough,  to  be  sure,  because  while  they  are  weak,  so  long  as 
they  are  not  able  to  forgive,  it  is  fear,  and  they  know  it;  and  this  very 
knowledge  it  is,  which  makes  men  irritable  and  snappish.  Why  does 
a  brave  man  forbear  to  insult  a  notorious  coward— or  a  Quaker  ? 
Why  do  all  men  put  up  with  so  much  from  the  feeble,  the  sick,  the  aged, 
— a  woman,  or  a  child,  or  a  dwarf?  Because  they  are  assured  of  their 
own  superiority,  and  assured  moreover  that  their  forbearance  will  not 
be  attributed  to  fear.  If  not  assured  of  this — ^how  do  they  behave  ? 
Look  to  the  records  of  Bow  Street.  So  much  for  power — ^but  skill 
is  power.  Ergo — 'The  more  skill  a  man  has  in  the  art  of  boxing,  (I 
do  not  choose  to  mince  the  matter  at  all*— I  choose  to  say  boxing,  not 
self  defence,  just  as  I  choose  to  say  mechanic,  not  operative. — I  hate 
such  new-fangled  baby  tricks.  Old  English  for  me, — or  new  English, 
worth  having.  So — the  mor<e  skill  a  man  has  in  boxing,  the  more 
patient  he  will  be,  the  more  peaceable,  and  the  more  forgiving.  I 
appeal  to  facts.     The  champions  are  peaceable  to  a  proverb.    Q.E.D. 

Why  do  men  fight  duels?  Nineteen  times  out  of  twenfy  because 
they  are  either  afraid  themselves,  or  because  they  hope  to  find  their 
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adversaries  afraid ;  not  tbat  a  man  who  refuses  to  fight  is  therefore 
not  afraid — no,  no, — I  know  better  than  that — ^I  guess.  Well-.— were 
men  assured,  that  in  every  case,  if  they  gave  an  affront,  it  would  be 
punished;  if  they  called  for  an  explanation,  it  would  be  refused,  or  if 
they  refused  an  explanation  they  would  be  called  out ;  or  if  they  chal- 
}eogod  or  received  a  challenge,  a  fight  would  follow  to  a  certainty ; 
there  would  not  be  one  duel,  I  dare  say,  where  there  are  forty  now — at 
least,  in  America.  But  the  truth  is,  that  A.  having  received  an 
equivocal  word  or  look  from  B.,  of  whose  courage  he  has  no  very  high 
opinion,  he  sends  B.  a  note,  requiring  an  apology  or  an  explanation.  B. 
having  the  same  (pinion  of  A. — no  matter  why^  perhaps  from  report, 
perhaps  ^om  what  he  knew  of  him  at  school,  refuses.  A.  still  per- 
severing in  the  idea,  and  taking  it  for  granted  that  B.  will  give  up  at 
last,  before  it  comes  to  the  pinch,  gives  a  challenge.  B.  accepts  the 
challenge.  They  meet---each  believing  that  the  other  means  to  apo- 
logize, or  that  somebody  will  interfere,  liiey  take  their  places-^-^hey 
present — they  fire — and  one  falls,  or  both  it  may  be,  (£&r  they  are 
mortal  shots  in  America,)  while  either  would  have  apologized  forty 
times  over  if  he  had  foreseen  the  result. 

So-— to  return  to  the  text :  I  called  the  woman  up,  and  discoverecl 
that  Langan  and  Spring  had  just  had  a  battle  far  the  championship : 
(it  was  their  first,)  and  so,  to  prove  to  my  countrymen  how  faithful  I 
was  in  the  great  work,  I  bought  a  copy  of  the  ^'  fool  and  purticoolar 
account,"  and  favoured  a  friend  with  it  by  the  next  ship— along  with 
a  bit  of  paper,  upon  which  the  pattern  of  a  plate  was  printed — by  way 
of  showing,  that,  in  a  dispute  which  had  occurred  between  us,  awhUo 
l^efore,  I  was  right*  Just  conceive— a  traveller  from  America,  send- 
big  home  for  cariosities,  a  hit  of  paper  concerning  a  prize  fight,  and 
another  bit  of  paper  ^*  smooched  "  with  a  border  of  lamp-black  and  both 
to  go  by  the  post,  after  they  arrive  in  America.  But  so  it  was ;  and 
a  little  time  after,  I  sent  an  ivy-leaf  gathered  from  the  top-most  crag 
of  the  ruins  of  Kcnnilworth :  for,  in  America,  we  have  a  prodigious 
regard  for  ivy,  castles,  abbeys,  ruins,  the  picturesque — and  Walter 
Scott — Sir  Walter  Scott,  I  should  say,  to  please  my  countrymen,  op 
to  please  the  Scotch,  who  never  speak  of  Scott— or  of  Walter  Scott, 
now :  but  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  as  if  the  Sir  were  a  distinction  for 
such  a  man.  Why — I  had  as  lief  see  a  Sir  stuck  to  the  name  ^f 
Shakspeare.  So  with  Byron — ^it  is  Lord  Byron  everywhere  now,  in 
America,  and  almost  everywhere  in  England,  as  if  that  were  the 
remarkable  part  of  Byron. 

"  Lions ! — One  shilling  for  gentlemen:  sixpence  for  others**  A 
capital  idea — ^who  would  not  be  a  gentleman  at  a  shilling  a-head  !  I 
hope  to  see  it  in  use  where,  to  see  a  gentleman — ^to  say  nothing  of  being  a 
gentleman,  would  cost  more  than  a  shilling — wherever  that  may  be. 

"  Mail  guard** — Of  course  I  had  never  seen  a  mail  guard  before ; 
and  of  course  I  mistook  him  for  a  military  man,  with  his  large  red 
coat,  and  his  free  swaggering  air,  both  of  which  brought  our  back- 
wood-militia  captains  before  me,  in  full  dress.  Nor  had  I  ever  seen  a 
coach — ^with  lading  or  luggage,  (we  say,  baggage  or  plunder,)  or 
passengers  on  the  top^— women,  with  their  petticoats  flying  in  the 
wind,  a  yard  or  two  above  the  heads. of  people  in  the  street :  nor  had 
I  ever  seen  a  female,  with  a  inodest  look,  or  with  any  sort  of  look,  I 
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might  say^  clambering  up,  over  the  wheels  of  a  coacb^  and  the  heads 
of  the  men,  to  seat  herself  on  the  top  of  it. 

"  Clumsy  English  boots" — ^In  America,  some  years  ago,  it  was  very 
common  for  people  to  import '  their  shoes  and  boots,  and  hats  from 
England — ^yea,  their  coats  and  their  breeches,  ready  made,  if  they 
were  at  all  curious  in  their  wardrobe.  Not  more  than  twelve  years 
ago,  a  large  trade  was  carried  on,  to  my  knowledge,  in  these  articles  ; 
but  of  late,  we  have  begun  to  perceive,  that,  with  English  leather,  and 
English  cloth,  and  English  workmen,  we  may  make  very  tolerable  coats 
and  shoes — in  spite  of  the  democratic  atmosphere  of  America ;  and 
that,  with  English  sole  leather — and  a  Philadelphia  upper  leather, 
we  may  manage  to  make  very  tolerable  boots  in  America.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  however,  the  boots  of  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston, 
are  now  quite  equal  to  the  boots  of  England — those  of  Baltimore 
much  more  beautiful,  though  not  half  so  strong  ;  those  of  Philadel- 
phia, much  the  same  as  those  of  this  country ;  and  those  of  Boston, 
ditto.  When  I  saw  the  heavy,  shapeless,  awkward  boots  of  Liverpool, 
you  may  judge  of  my  surprise.  But — in  Liverpool,  the  boots  are 
made  for  the  town :  the  town  for  the  boots ;  and  both  for  the  atmos- 
phere, which  I  take  to  be  one  half  mud^  or  something  worse,  and  the 
other  half  drizzle,  steam  and  smoke. 

Thus  much  for  the  memoranda  quoted  above.  They  will  suffice  to 
show  the  value  of  my  reflections  at  eveiy  step.  But  I  have  omitted, 
I  see,  two  or  three  things,  which  are  worth  notice,  before  I  leave  this 
part  of  my  story.  In  the  first  place,  I  had  no  such  difficulty  in  walk- 
ing after  I  came  ashore,  as  I  was  told  I  should  have.  I  walked  as 
well  then  as  I  do  now— (not  saying  much  for  myself,  perhaps.) 
Again — I  had  no  such  appetite  as  I  had  prepared  for :  prepared,  I 
say,  for  I  had  been  to  sea  for  ten  or  twelve  days  before,  you  know, 
and  my  mouth  watered — waters  now,  when  I  think  of  the  pure  pleasure 
that  I  had  (I  am  perfectly  serious)  in  eating  a  meal,  the  first  meal 
after  I  got  ashore. — ^I  can  see  the  fresh  eggs  now ;  the  new  bread,  the 
new  butter,  the  fried  chicken,  the  whortle-berry  pie,  and  the  rest  of 
the  fare.  By  my  faith,  if  it  were  npt  for  the  recollection  of  that  meal, 
I  should  have  no  idea  of  the  pleasure  that  one  may  take  in  eating.  I 
was  perfectly  happy — ^perfectly ;  and  yet  I  was  neither  starving,  nor 
hungry,  till  I  saw  the  food  before  me. 

I  should  observe  here,  that  I  was  very  much  gratified  by  the  beha- 
viour of  the  custom-house  people,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  at 
Liverpool.  They  did  their  duty,  to  be  sure — but  they  did  a  part  of 
it,  as  if  it  were  irksome  to  their  British  feeling,  to  be  on  the  watch 
for  petty  frauds,  or  to  rummage  among  papers,  books,  and  foul  linen 
for  contraband  stuff.  I  might  have  smuggled,  perhaps,  if  I  would, 
for  having,  by  the  officer's  leave,  taken  a  shirt  or  two,  and  a  few  papers, 
with  me,  before  my  trunks  were  proved,  I  offered  him  the  parcel  to 
examine,  but  he  forbore ;  and  yet,  I  saw  my  companion  hauled  up, 
before  my  face,  for  trying  to  smuggle  a  hand  of  tobacco.  Perhaps 
they  can  tell  by  the  eye,  whether  a  man  should  be  searched — or, 
perhaps,  by  the  sway  of  his  hat,  or  the  look  of  his  pockets  ;  for  my 
friend  was  flat  enough  to  carry  the  tobacco  ashore  in  his  hat.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  I  was  no  smuggler,  and  I  escaped  a  search :  while 
he  was  a  smuggler,  and  was  not  only  searched,  but  caught.     He  wa& 
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an  Englishman.  Our  officers  in  America  hare  the  reputation  of  being 
too  liberal.  Perhaps  they  are — but  they  cannot  behave  better  than 
the  officers  of  Liverpool  did. 

Now  to  finish  what  I  have  to  say  in  this  quarter,  article  by  article. 
Equestrian  statue  of  George  III. — with  kilts  and  a  hat,  I  believe :  horse 
carricatured — ^neck  too  thick,  nose  concave,  chest  far  too  broad,  legs  too 
small,  head  ditto ;  a  copy  from  the  antique — of  which — the  devil  take 
the  horses  of  sculpture — they  are  not  horses,  they  are  ideal  creatures ; 
and  so  too  are  the  men,  the  women — the  very  dogs.  Talk  about  nature — 
why,  there  is  hardly  a  square  inch  of  real  nature  in  the  whole  collection 
of  the  Elgin  marbles.  Who  ever  saw  a  horse,  or  a  dog,  or  a  woman  if 
you  will,  or  a  man,  or  a  babe,  like  the  absurd  creatures  of  Greek  poetry  ? 
They  are  marble — nothing  but  marble  ;  anything  but  flesh ;  anything 
but  life  ;  anything  but  nature.  If  a  brave  man  had  a  straight  nose, 
all  the  way  of  a  thickness,  why,  every  god  and  every  hero,  was  per- 
fectly sure  to  have  a  nose  of  that  particular  shape,  carricatured.  So 
with  every  feature,  and  sowith  every  limb.  This,  with  the  Greeks 
would  be  well  enough,  to  be  sure,  considering  how  they  regarded  their 
statuary  of  ^'  gods^  and  godlike  men."  But  how  absurd  for  an  artist 
now,  whose  trade  is  portraiture,  not  poetry ;  who  is  to  get  his  bread 
by  copying  what  he  sees  alive — ^not  in  marble,  nor  on  the  canvass — not 
by  portraying  what  he  might  wish  to  see ; — how  absurd  for  him  to  be 
studying,  day  after  day,  and  year  after  year,  the  demigod  population 
of  antiquity.  This  head  is  out  of  drawing  they  say — out  of  drawing ! 
though  it  be  the  very  counterpart  of  the  original :  therefore  not  worthy 
of  praise.  For  my  part,  I  should  like  to  see  a  head  in  drawing — a 
pair  of  eyes  alike ;  or  a  nose  in  the  middle  of  the  face.  I  never  saw 
one  yet— I  never  shall,  I  dare  say.  Of  course,  therefore,  when  a 
portrait  is  to  be  made  of  such  a  face — the  painter  is  to  make  it  in 
drawing;  the  sculptor  is  to  finish  the  work  of  God  Almighty,  and 
correct  his  errors.  Do  they  know,  or  do  they  not  know, — ^the 
people  who  teach  this  absurdity, — that  in  all  the  works  of  nature — 
in  all— there  is  the  beauty  of  imperfection  to  be  met  with ;  a  beauty, 
which,  if  it  be  lost  in  the  copy,  makes  that  copy  of  no  value  ?  Why 
do  we  know,  at  a  glance,  that  a  head  is  ideal — a  head  in  clay,  or  a 
head  by  a  painter  ?  Because  of  a  certain  artificial  air — a  perfection, 
which  is  not  the  perfection  of  nature.  The  eyes  of  a  woman  are  too 
large ;  the  mouth  too  large,  (I  love  a  generous  mouth,)  and  so  the 
artist,  in  making  a  copy,  chooses  to  improve  them,  by  the  law  of  the 
school,  the  Venus  de  Medicis,  or  some  other  marble  monster.  What 
is  the  consequence  ?  Why,  the  head  is  neither  one  thing  nor  another. 
Is  it  truth? — ^no.  Poetry? — no.  What  is  it?  A  failure;  a  centaur  ;  a 
hypogriflF.  Observe  you— Why  is  it  that  we  can  tell  if  a  man  have  a 
wig  on,  though  we  never  saw  him  before  ?  We  know  that  if  a  wig  be 
made,  it  is  made  as  much  like  the  natural  head  of  hair  as  possible ; 
and  yet  we  discover  the  wig  at  a  glance.  How  careful  should  we  be 
in  a  copy  from  life  then,  if  there  be  such  delicate  and  perfect  harmony 
in  the  works  of  nature,  that  even  a  wig  on  a  stranger  may  be  detected  ? 
How  careful  should  we  be,  in  copying  nature,  to  give  the  very  tinge  of 
the  hair ;  the  very  hue  of  the  eyes.  To  improve  the  beauty  of  either, 
is  to  fail ;  to  give  up  a  natural,  for  an  ideal  beauty. 

We  have  no  equestrian  statues  in  America ;  and  I  believe  no  statues 
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whatever,  except  one  or  two  of  wood>  one  of  plaster,  and  one  (a  capital 
affair,  I  confess)  by  Capillano,  a  figure  of  Liberty,  or  of  Cybele,  or 
of  somebody  else,  on  the  top  of  a  monument  at  Baltimore.  It  will 
not  be  so,  long,  I  hope ;  for  the  Bostonians  have  ordered  a  statue  of 
their  Deliverer,  by  Chantry  (and  a  very  good  statue  it  is  too,  and  very 
like,  though  rather  too  mild,  and  rather  too  young.)  Of  course, 
therefore,  the  rival  cities  of  the  Union,  will  be  trying  to  out-do  the 
Bostonians,  and  we  may  hope  for  large  orders  before  long.  This 
rivalry  is  my  chief  hope.  Twenty-four  large  separate  communities 
all  striving  with  each  other  (no  matter  why)  in  the  work  of  improve- 
ment, will  be  sure  to  do  a  world  of  good  in  progress  of  time.  We 
have  lately  had  a  case ;  that  of  La  Fayette.  I  do  believe  that,  but 
for  this  rivalry,  there  would  have  been  no  such  doings  about  him,  in 
America.  Something  I  allow  for  his  title  ;  much  for  his  great  worth : 
but  I  allow  forty  times  more  to  jealousy  of  each  other.  No  city  would 
be  outdone  by  any  other  city,  and  if  the  marquis  had  been  received 
quietly  at  first,  he  would  have  been  received  quietly  to  the  last,  I 
dare  say.  America  has  never  yet  produced  a  sculptor ;  but  she  has  pro- 
duced a  variety  of  good,  and  a  few  capital  painters ;  and  yet,  of  the  two, 
it  were  more  easy  to  be  a  great  sculptor  than  a  great  painter.  Would  you 
have  the  proof?  You  shall :  a  word  or  two  may  serve  to  convince  you. 
Look  at  the  hand  of  your  neighbour.  If  you  were  called  upon  to 
copy  it  in  clay,  or  on  paper,  which  would  you  prefer ;  and  in  which 
way  would  you  make  it  most  like  a  hand  ?  I  suppose  that  you  are 
neither  a  sculptor  nor  a  painter,  of  course.  Again— Would  it  not  be 
easier  to  represent  body,  with  body  moulded  by  the  touch,  than  by 
shadow  and  light,  on  a  smooth  plain  surface  I  The  painter  has  to 
begin  very  nearly  where  the  sculptor  has  to  leave  off.  A  perfect 
drawing  is  made  (several  drawings,  I  should  say)  by  the  sculptor. 
One  copies  the  drawing  with  clay;  the  other  so  as  to  give  to  the 
shadow  all  the  effect  of  substance.  Ergo— I  hope  to  see  sculpture  as 
common  over  sea,  as  painting  is  now. 

Went  to  the  Circus,  and  saw  a  man,  not  a  large  man  either,* 
balance  a  pair  of  carriage  wheels  upon  his  chin,  a  pile  of  swords, 
muskets,  &c.  and  afterwards  lie  down  and  rise  up,  not  only  with  these 
things,  but  with  a  ladder  upon  which  a  child  (of  nine  or  ten  years  of 
age,  I  dare  say)  had  climbed ;  that  is,  he  balanced  the  ladder,  which 
was  ten  feet  high,  on  his  chin,  with  the  child  at  the  top ;  and,  if  1  do 
not  mistake,  lay  down  with  them,  and  rose  up  with  them,  still  on  his 
chin.  We  have  no  such  feats  in  our  country ;  though  we  have  men 
of  prodigious  bodily  power.  They  are  not  exercised— have  not  been 
hitherto;  but  they  will  be  hereafter.  Gymnasticks  are  now  intro- 
duced, and  we  may  live  to  see  a  race  of  giants,  in  the  woods,  or  along 
the  sea-shores  of  America. 

Blind  Asylum, — I  was  much  gratified  here.  The  institution  is 
worthy  of  a  people,  who  are  a  proverb  among  the  nations  for  their 
charity.  Real  subterranean  music.  Was  told  that  the  poor  blind 
creatures,  to  whom  the  light  of  day  could  be  of  no  use,  and  who,  if 
they  took  a  street  or  a  thoroughfare  above-ground,  might  be  subject 
CO  a  thousand  casualties  on  their  way  to  church,  were  provided  with 


*  His  name  was  A.  BeBJomia. 
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a  subterranean  passage  to  it.  The  singing  was  very  good,  (I  am  no 
judge^  by  the  way,)  very  pleasant ;  and  I  persuaded  myself,  so  pecu- 
liar, that  I  should  have  known  it  for  the  music  of  the  blind,  or  the 
bereaved  in  ^ome  way,  if  it  had  passed  by  me  in  a  solitude,  or  on  the 
water.  Sermon  very  fair ;  plain,  judicious,  and  without  show:  clergy- 
man called  upon  the  great  body  of  those  who  had  gone  away  from  the 
church,  because  of  this  or  that  peculiar  ceremony,  to  follow  the 
example  of  Christ,  who  conformed  to  the  ceremonies  and  ritual 
of  the  Jews  about  him  with  scrupulous  care,  though  such  ritual 
and  ceremonies  were  a  departure  from  the  practice  of  their  fathers — 
nay,  though  they  were  a  departure  from  the  law ;  as  where,  instead  of 
sitting  at  the  table,  at  the  feast  of  the  Passover,  as  they  were  com- 
manded, they  were  in  the  habit  of  either  sitting  or  lying.  A  fair  hit 
for  the  sectarian. 

The  blind  thread  their  needles  with  the  tongue;  but  no  case  had 
occurred  of  their  being  able  to  distinguish  colours  by  the  touch. 

Heard  of  a  preacher,  who  was  thought  to  be  another  Saint  Paul, 
for  the  beauty  and  power  of  his  language.  N.B. — ^Here,as  in  America, 
every  city,  every  town,  every  little  neighbourhood,  has  a  Saint  Paul 
of  its  own,  I  dare  say.  So  having  a  wish  to  hear  a  good  specimen  of 
British  pulpit  oratory,  I  packed  off  to  church.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Raffles 
(that  was  the  name)  gave  us  a  very  good  speech :  it  was  eloquent ; 
and  he  was  very  much  in  earnest,  believing  what  he  said,  or  the 
greater  part  of  what  he  said,  I  am  sure.  Feeble  voice,  but  well 
managed ;  pathetic,  a  failure ;  'twould'nt  do.  A  sketch  of  his  argu- 
ment will  be  a  curiosity :  if  not  now,  if  not  here — at  least  in  America, 
at  least  hereafter.  Christ  died — therefore  Christ  sinned ;  or  was 
answerable  for  the  sin  of  others.  He  was  forsaken  of  God — perished 
with  malefactors — ^sweated  blood — was  no  martyr— died  without  con- 
solation— ^the  face  of  Jehovah  darkened.  Ergo— Before  Abraham 
wa8y  I  am — ^that  is,  he,  Christy  was  the  dread  Jehovah ;  and  so  the 
Jews  understood  him  to  say ;  and  therefore  they  took  up  stones  to 
cast  at  him ;  and  he,  knowing  how  they  understood  him,  did  not 
undeceive  them.  Now,  either  he,  Christ,  was  the  most  wicked  and 
desperate  impostor,  and  all  that  he  said  was  impiety  and  blasphemy, 
for  he  made  himself  equal  with  God  ;  or  he  was,  of  a  truth,  Jehovah— 
the  object  of  all  the  magnificent  rites  and  splendid  ceremonies,  con- 
tinued by  nation  after  nation,  through  century  after  century,  the  sub- 
stance of  the  shadows  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  the — ^the — ^the,  &c. 
805.  Now  all  this  would  be  very  well ;  and  a  proof  not  only  of  power, 
but  of  ingenuity  and  courage,  if  the  whole  substance  of  it  had  not 
been  abstracted  by  Mr.  R.  from  a  letter  published  in  the  form  of  a 
journal,  by  S.  Brackburn,  a  preacher  of  a  different  faith,  I  believe ; 
and  abstracted  by  Mr.  R.  without  acknowledgment. 

Behaviour  of  the  people  new  to  me :  no  banging  of  pew-doors  or 
seats ;  no  indecent  hurry  in  getting  away,  after  the  benediction  was 
delivered ;  no  spitting  on  the  floor ;  no  anxiety  to  escape.  Cast-iron 
pillars ;  the  first  I  had  ever  seen.  I  did  not  see  the  cast-iron  churchy 
though  I  am  told  there  is  one  at  Liverpool.    Wretched  music. 

N.B. — Called  upon  to  make  my  own  tea ;  never  heard  of  such  a 
thing  in  America.  Would  as  soon  think  of  washing  my  own  teacups, 
or  sweeping  the  hearth,  or  snuffing  the  candle,  or  carrying  tea  and 
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bread  and  butter  round  to  a  small  party,  as  I  bave  seen  tbe  well-bred 
of  this  country  do.  With  us — we  either  sit  at  the  table,  or  keep 
servants,  or  give  no  parties ;  we  do  not  make  waiters  of  the  gentlemen, 
or  expect  them  either  to  make  tea,  to  serve  it,  or  to  hand  the  kettle. 
So  much  for  first  impressions.  Had  I  omitted  to  make  a  note  of  this, 
when  the  surprise  that  I  felt  was  new  to  me,  the  recollection  would 
have  escaped  me  entirely ;  and  1  never  should  have  thought  of  the 
matter  again,  till  I  got  back  to  America  perhaps,  and  saw  myself  v 

beset  with  a  servant  or  two,  black,  white,  or  grey,  waiting  at  my 
elbow,  or  at  the  door  (but  always  within  hearing)  to  catch  my  cup, 
and  that  of  my  neighbours,  every  one  of  whom  could  reach  the  table 
by  stretching  his  arm.  A  plague  on  the  habit  which  requires  one  to 
be  for  ever  on  the  watch  at  a  social  party,  lest  he  may  be  surprised 
into  doing  the  duty  of  a  menial.  In  America  we  dine,  upon  the 
average,  at  half-past  one,  or  two,  throughout  the  whole  country — here 
and  there  at  tliree;  and  at  Washington,  a  part  of  the  year,  while 
Congress  are  sitting,  at  five.  Our  tea,  therefore,  is  a  meal :  we  have 
cakes,  preserves,  hot  rolls,  chipped  beef,  or  chipped  venison,  without 
tea  ;  and  at  the  North,  pies.  A  great  variety  of  dishes  that  I  see  here 
every  day  of  my  life,  are  never  seen  there.  We  know  little  of  the 
pleasures  of  the  table,  in  America ;  but  more  of  this  hereafter. 

St.  Luke — ^a  church  of  the  modern  Gothic,  (such  as  it  was,)  the 
first  approach  to  the  Gothic  that  I  had  ever  seen  ;  for  with  us,  we  call 
that  Gothic  for  which  we  can  find  no  other  name  ;  as  at  New 
Haven,  (Connecticut,)  where  they  have  a  church  with  wooden  fili- 
gree work,  painted  and  sanded  so  as  to  resemble  free-stone.  That 
goes  for  your  true  Gothic,  at  New  Haven. 

By  particular  desire,  peeped  into  the  rooms  over  the  Exchange,  or 
somewhere  else ;  I  forget  where :  the  Wellington  rooms ;  very  superb 
— very.  Superior  to  the  Argyll  rooms.  Picture  of  George  UI.,  by 
Lawrence :  a  capital  affair :  the  third  or  fourth  picture  that  I  had 
seen  of  his.  We  have  a  few  in  America,  all  of  which  are  studied — 
exactly  as  they  should  not  be.  Sir  T.  L.  is  tawdry ;  and  his  pictures 
are  the  perfection  of  art— of  artifice,  I  should  say ;  not  of  nature. 
So  courtly  is  he — and  so  courtly  are  they ;  so  adroit  is  the  flattery 
of  which  he  is  so  prodigal,  and  so  willing  is  everybody  to  be  flattered 
by  him,  that  his  pictures,  beautiful  as  they  are,  and  mucb  alike  as 
they  are,  will  never  do  to  be  hung  up  alongside  of  their  originals,  nor 
in  a  place  where  they  are  likely  to  meet.     "  All  his  men  are  actors ; 

and  all  his  women" I  will  not  say  what.     So  said  a  severe 

critic ;  and  bitter  as  the  speech  is,  there  is  a  world  of  truth  in  it. 
Perhaps — and  I  have  now  seen  every  good  picture  that  he  has  painted 
here  for  a  great  while — perhaps  the  veiy  best — (after  the  Hamlet  of 
his  youth,  a  copy  of  which  is  at  Carlton  house,  or  Hampton  court, 
or  Windsor — the  original,  I'd  swear,  at  Dulwich) — the  very  best 
picture  that  he  ever  painted,  is  that  of  Wellington,  (the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  I  should  say,  I  suppose,)  exhibited  last  year  at  Somerset 
house.  An  admirable  picture^ — true  as  death — every  part  of  a  piece 
— the  flesh — the  drapery — the  sky — the  attitude — eveiy  thing.  So 
direct — so  grave — ^so  unpretending.    It  is  a  picture  about  which  pos-  « 

terity  will  be  bothered,  a  few,  I  guess ;  for  though  the  handling  be 
thftt  of  Sir  T.  L.  the  picture  is  aboye  him.    The  drapery  is  the  best 
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in  the  world — ^I  never  saw  such  a  piece  of  cloth — I  could  swear  to 
the  maker's  name — ^th^  shop,  by  the  by.  There  was  a  picture  of  the 
Duke  of  Clarence,  by  Shee ;  the  first  I  had  ever  seen  by  the  artist, 
whose  manner  is  like  that  of  Rembrandt  Peale,  of  America  ;  though 
Shee  indulges  in  red  shadows,  and  labours  yet  more  than  Peale. 

Botanical  Garden. — Of  this  worthy  institution,  which  covers  a  deal 
of  ground,  I  liave  nothing  to  say ;  for  two  reasons :  1. 1  know  nothing 
of  botany.  2.  It  is  pretty  well  known  that  1  know  nothing  of  botany. 
Are  you  satisfied  ? 

A  very  worthy  man,  after  a  long  talk  upon  religious  matters,  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  Unitarianism,  &c.  &c.  mistakes  me  for  one  of 
the  cloth ;  draws  me  aside ;  and  (having  already  discovered  that  I 
am  a  New-Englander)  assures  me  that  New  England  scholarship  is 
above  par  at  Liverpool — trade  brisk — prices  looking  up ;  and  then 
observes,  that  there  is  a  vacancy  in  a  Unitarian  society  there,  with  a 
pretty  fair  salary,  four  hundred  pounds  a  year ;  and  that,  if  1  know  any- 
body (looking  at  me  with  a  steady  look) — anybody  (I  catch  my 
breath,)  anybody  from  that  part  of  the  world,  who  might  be  disposed, 
and  qualified  for  the  trust,  why — there  would  be  no  harm,  perhaps, 
in  saying  so.     I  bowed.   What  more  could  I  have  done  ?     What  less  ? 

I  began  to  reflect  on  the  offer.  Who  should  say  to  what  I  might 
be  reduced?  In  the  commonwealth  of  Literature,  where  was  my 
}iope  ?  I  might  go  farther  and  fare  worse.  I  bethought  myself  anew 
of  what  I  had  said :  and  I  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  a  summary 
view  of  the  two  doctrines,  which  I  had  supplied  him  with,  was  what 
led  him  astray.  "  The  whole  difference,"  quoth  I,  with  a  grave  air, 
like  that  of  Ephraim  Jenkinson,  in  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  where  he 
talked  about  the  cosmogony  or  creation  of  the  world,  "  between  the 
Unitarians  and  the  Trinitarians,  I  take  to  be  this.  Both  agree  that 
God's  nature  is  incomprehensible :  his  mode  of  existence  altogether 
incomprehensible.  But,  while  both  say  this— -one  party  call  upon 
the  other  to  prove  how  he  exists  ;  in  what  mode :  and  the  other  party 
insist  on  proving  that  he  does  exist  in  a  particular  way,  after  a  par^ 
ticular  mode.  The  first  are  the  Unitarians  ;  the  latter  the  Trini- 
tarians. The  former  will  not  believe  in  three  Gods,  without  proof ; 
and  the  latter  insist  on  proving  it ;  while  both  agree,  that  what  one 
party  undertakes  to  comprehend,  is  incomprehensible ;  and  that  what 
the  other  party  calls  for  an  explanation  of,  is,  in  its  very  nature,  inexpli- 
cable. The  Unitarian  is  very  well  satisfied  about  the  existence  of  a 
God,  but  he  does  not  know,  nor  pretend  to  know,  in  what  shape  he 
exists ;  whether  in  the  shape  of  one  person  or  of  three  persons  ;  and 
he  will  not  believe  that  he  exists  in  the  shape  of  three  persons,  without 
proof.  The  Trinitarian  (after  admitting  that  God's  mode  of  exis- 
tence is  incomprehensible)  insists  upon  comprehending  that  mode, 
and  in  making  his  brother  comprehend  it  also ;  for  he  maintains  that 
God  exists  in  the  shape  of  three — three  persons — or  three  spirits— or, 
three  what  you  please ;  he  being  a  believer,  and  satisfied  with  his 
belief,  there  is  no  need  of  precision  here. 

Complimented  on  my  English,  by  a  downright  Cumberland  lassie, 
who  tells  me  that  I  speak  the  "  most  properest"  of  anybody  she  has 
ever  met  with  from  our  country ;  nay,  that  "  she'd  'a  thought"  I  had 
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been  brought  up  here,  **  yer  knaw."     Used  to  think  the  Americans 
were  "  blarckJ' 

Sympathy  with  the  tale  of  a  chambermaid,  who  had  been  crossed  in 
love  (I  take  her  own  words  for  it.) — ^Never  knew  the  use  of  a  chamber- 
maid before.  Prodigious  comfort — a  small  neat  room — a  large  neat 
bed— a  good  sea-coal  fire — and  a  pretty  girl  to  show  you  up — and,  if 
you  will  have  it  so,  to  tuck  you  in  after  you  are  up.  We  have  no 
chambermaids  in  America — ^none  that  are  visible,  I  mean — they  keep 
out  of  the  way  there ;  no  barmaids — ^no  nightcaps — and  very  little  soap. 
Having  heard  that  here,  instead  of  masters  hiring  servants,  the 
servants  hire  the  masters,  I  popped  tKe  question  to  the  girl  that  did 
for  me,  as  they  call  it  here.  She  gave  ten  shillings  a  week  for  her 
place — twenty-six  pounds,  or  11 5^  dollars  a  year,  about  double  the 
price  that  would  have  been  paid  her  in  America ;  and  yet  she  was 
able  to  pay  it,  for  she  received  more  than  fifty  pounds  a  year — and 
had  received,  when  she  was  at  the  head  of  a  huge  establishment, 
nearly  two  himdred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year. 

Painting, — Boscoe'a  collection. — ^After  the  ove  rthrow  of  this  high- 
minded  man,  the  pride  of  a  class  who  have  reason  to  be  proud  for 
their  integrity,  their  wisdom,  and  their  liberality — the  merchants  of 
Great  Britain — ^his  pictures  were  bought  in  the  lump  for  one  thousand 
pounds,  by  a  public  institution  at  Liverpool.  They  are  not  showy — 
they  are  not  even  costly  pictures — they  are  hardly  to  be  regarded  as 
gems,  according  to  the  gibberish  of  the  day.  And  yet  I  have  seldom 
or  never  experienced  more  deep  and  serious  pleasure  than  I  did,  while 
I  stood  before  them.  They  are  among  the  earliest  specimens  of  the 
Greek,  the  Italian,  the  German,  and  the  French  schools ;  and  as  a 
body  of  work,  are  so  much  of  a  piece  with  what  we  see  now  from 
China  and  a  part  of  India,  that  I  should  have  taken  them  at  first  for 
Chinese  pictures  of  an  early  period.  They  are  small,  without  shadow 
or  perspective,  and  occasionally  dropped  with  touches  of  gold ;  some 
of  them  were,  I  should  say — ^I  speak  now  from  memory.  There  was  a 
itaietallic  lustre,  and  a  smoothness  too,  in  several ;  exactly  such  as  we 
perceive  now  in  the  pictures  of  China.  There  was  a  little  picture 
(sixteen  inches  by  twelve)  by  Simone  Memni, (Petrarch's  friend — ^who 
did  Laura,  to  please  Petrarch,)  said  to  have  been  painted  in  1384  or 
in  1444,  (but  Simone  Memni  died  in  1345 ;)  two  hundred  guineas  had 
been  offered  for  it:  others  by  Giotto  (in  fresco— he,  of  whom  the  story 
of  the  circle,  struck  by  a  single  stroke  of  the  hand,  is  told ;  a  very 
foolish  story,  though  repeated  every  day ;  now  of  Appelles,  and  now  of 
poor  Giotto,)  between  1277  and  1336;  byCamaldese  (a  perfect  Chinese 
affair)  1350,  &c.  &c.  By  the  way — this  reminds  me  that  I  have  been 
sadly  perplexed  heretofore  in  guessing  outthe^^m^  that  are  to  be  met 
with  in  every  collection  of  our  day.  And  as  I  have,  with  due  modesty 
be  it  spoken,  discovered  a  rule  or  two,  which  I  dare  say  would  be  of 
great  use  to  the  youthful  connoisseur,  I  may  as  well  insert  them  here. 
Rule  1.  Always  go  straight  to  the  oldest  and  vicYiQ^t  frames — ^they  are 
sure  to  be  the  best  pictures  in  the  room.— Rule  2.  Of  these  oldest 
and  richest  frames,  direct  your  .eye  to  the  smallest  first,  for  they  are 
probably  the  best  of  their  class. — ^Rule3.  Always  direct  your  attention 
to  such  of  this  class  (frame  and  size  included)  as  hang  opposite  your 
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eye.    Collectors  know  where  and  how  to  bestow  their  gems.    You 
never  see  a  good  small  picture  hung  up  higher  than  your  nose ;  nor 
below  your  breast. — ^Rule  4.   Never  talk  of  Correggio,  Titian,  the 
Caracci,  &c.&c. — ^the  time  for  that  has  goue  by;  all  you  have  to  do 
now,  is  to  speak  in  a  mild,  peremptory,  ofiF-hand  way,  and  always  with 
a  show  of  decision.^— Rule  5.  Never  buy  a  catalogue,  nor  look  at  one ;  it 
is  as  much  as  your  character  is  worth,  if  you  are  surrounded  by  old  pic- 
tures.  But  in  every  such  case  you  are  to  speak,  and  if  you  do  not  speak, 
you  are  to  look,  not  only  as  if  you  feel  no  curiosity  about  the  painters, 
but  as  if  you  are  able  to  read  their  names  in  their  work  at  a  glance. 
^— Rule  6.  Never  follow  the  showman ;  do  not  even  appear  to  regard 
him,  but  contrive  to  overhear  him  nevertheless,  or  to  be  nigh  the  elbow 
of  a  judge — be  sure  that  he  is  a  judge  though,  else  you  may  get  yourself 
into  an  awkward  scrape,  if  you  persevere.— -JRule  7.  Observe,  the  moment 
you  get  into  the  gallery  (but  do  not  appear  to  observe  it)  whether  the 
names  of  the  painters  are  stuck  upon  their  pictures.     If  they  are,  you 
have  only  to  keep  away,  and  having  assured  yourself  that  you  read  them 
aright,  contrive  to  pronounce  them  here  and  there  in  a  careless  way,  as 
you  go  by  the  pictures.  Ah! — fine  Claude  that, very  fine !  you  may  say, 
at  the  National  Gallery ;  or — God  bless  me !  that's  a  Raffaelle,  I'd 
swear  that's  a  Raffaelle !  as  you  enter  the  room,  if  you  have  been  there 
before,  which  is  the  better  plan,  or  as  you  pass  from  the  outer  to  the 
inner  room,  if  you  have  not  been  there  before.     If  the  names  are  not 
on  the  pictures,  you  have  another  course  to  pursue — (see  Rule  5.)—- 
Rule  8.  Having  ascertained,  no  matter  how,  that  a  certain  picture  is 
by  a  certain  lirtist,  you  are  to  stand  aloof,  with  your  right  foot  a  little 
advanced,  and  your  body  inclined  toward  the  picture ;  but  instead  of 
examining  it,  you  are  to  carry  your  eye  slowly  along  the  wall  from 
right  to  left,  and  back,  and  then  to  the  opposite  wall,  just  opposite  the 
picture  at  which  you  are  supposed  to  be  looking ;  and  there  is  a  great 
probability  that  you  discover  a  match  frame  for  it ;  if  so,  you  have  a 
chance  for  a  capital  hit.    You  may  be  sure  that  it  is  a  picture  by  the 
same  artist,  or  a  picture  supposed  to  be  by  the  same  artist — one  of  a 
pair.     Having  satisfied  yourself  so  far — suppose  the  picture  at  which 
you  have  been  looking  to  be  a  Brueghel  or  a  Teniers,  you  are  then  to 
saunter  about  until  you  see  a  group  collected  near  the  fellow  to  it, 
when  you  will  approach  by  accident,  and  being  taken  by  surprise,  will 
cry  out — ^Ah,  very  fair !  very  fair  indeed !  nice  bit  o'  work ;  Brueghel 
is  always  Brueghel !  or,  Davy  Teniers !  Davy  Teneirs !  are  ye  there 
Davy  ?    What  a  Proteus  that  fellow  is?    Davy  the  younger,  I  mean« 
^-Rule  9.  Contrive  to  go  alone  at  your  first  visit  if  possible ;  and  to 
get  thoroughly  acquainted  not  only  with  the  names  and  the  places  of 
the  pictures,  but  with  the  pictures  themselves,  (for  pictures  may  change 
places,  you  know,  and  you  may  be  led  into  a  scrape,  if  you  trust  only 
to  the  names  and  localities,)  before  you  go  with  anybody  else ;  and 
after  that,  go  when  you  may,  you  are  always  to  go  for  the  first  time, 
Tl^s  I  take  to  be  a  golden  rule  for  the  connoisseur. 

Now,  for  the  want  of  no*  more  knowledge  than  I  have  exhibited  in 
the  above  nine  brief  rules,  I  have  seen  very  clever  critics  played  the 
devil  with,  at  an  exhibition ;  while,  with  it,  anybody  may  be  a  critic. 
By  the  way — ^I  have  omitted  one  rule.    It  is  this :  You  are  not  only  to 
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be  decided,  but  you  are  to  be  seyefe,  and  smart  if  yon  can.  Bloclc* 
heads  are  satisfied  with  anything  they  see — the  ignorant  with  whatever 
is  new.  Wise  men  see  faults  everywhere.  Ergo,  the  more  faults  you 
see,  the  wiser  you  are.    You  are  never  to  be  satisfied,  therefore. 

I  might  give  a  rule  or  two  about  music,  dancing,  &c.  &c.  or  even 
about  eating ;  but  really  I  have  no  heart  for  such  labour  now,  though 
I  see  men  eating  of  dishes  every  dav,  which  they  never  saw  before^ 
and  might  have  escaped^  if  they  haa  waited  awhile,  and  seen  how 
others  managed ;  so,  in  music — ^how  often  do  we  see  a  well-bred  youth 
irretrievably  dashed,  for  the  want  of  a  little  every-day  tact,  when  he 
happens  to  be  near  a  lady  at  a  piano^ — he  without  being  able  to  dis- 
tinguish one  note  from  another,  and  she  expecting  him  to  turn  the 
leaves.  The  blockhead !  why  is  he  there  ?  but  being  once  there,  he 
must  never  back  out.  He  would  betray  himself  beyond  the  hope  of 
mercy  if  he  did ;  no,  no— -a  little  good  play  might  save  him.  For 
example — there  are  words  to  the  music,  or  there  are  not.  If  there 
are,  he  has  only  to  stoop  over  the  lady,  follow  the  words  till  she  comes 
near  the  bottom  of  the  page,  as  near  as  he  can  afford,  and  then  he  is 
either  to  speak  to  somebody,  step  back  hastily  to  let  some  one 
pass,  or  to  go  round  the  other  side  to  remove  or  to  snuff  the  candle, 
taking  care  the  moment  he  sees  the  lady  lift  her  hand  from  the  keys, 
or  another  person  reach  toward  the  book,  to  reach  toward  it  also,  with 
a  brief  apology,  as — I  beg  your  pardon.  This,  if  adroitly  managed, 
will  save  the  veriest  boor  that  ever  wandered  upon  the  edge  of  a 
musical  precipice.  But  if  there  be  no  words  to  the  music,  he  must 
play  a  more  cautious  game.  To  be  safe,  he  must  keep  a  little  farther 
off,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lady,  (to  her  left,)  and  wait  there  for  the 
hand  to  be  lifted,  when  he  will  beg  her  pardon,  as  before.  Perhaps 
he  may  be  suspected — ^perhaps,  I  say — ^though  there  is  hardly  one 
chance  in  a  million  ;  but  if  he  should,  how  shall  he  escape  ?  What 
if  the  lady,  being  asked  by  him  or  by  another  to  play  a  particular 
tune,  plays  another  instead  of  it,  or  plays  over  one  that  she  has  played 
before,  or  is  suspected  of  doing  so,  what  has  he  to  do  ?  The  case  you 
perceive  is  a  very  critical  one ;  for  the  truth  is,  that  he  may  not  know, 
and  he  may  only  suspect  her  of  the  fraud — he  may  not  be  able  to 
judge ;  and,  while  he  supposes  that  she  has  been  playing  a  trick  with 
him,  it  may  be  that  she  has  been  playing  the  very  tune  required ;  what 
shall  he  do  ?  He  has  only  to  look  a  little  arch — and  bow,  and  thank 
her ;  after  which  he  will  avoid  a  conversation  with  her.  If  she  has 
been  playing  a  trick,  this  will  defeat  her ;  she  will  be  afraid  of  him— 
of  you,  reader,  if  you  are  ignorant  of  music — of  you  ;  she  will  think 
that  she  has  mistaken  your  knowledge ;  that  you  discovered  the  trick, 
and  were  too  well  bred  to  charge  her  with  it ;  and  her  dear  friends 
will  enjoy  her  mortification.  But,  if  she  has  dealt  fairly  with  you, 
what,  then?  what  do  you  lose  by  keeping  aloof?     Nothing. 

Let  us  go  back  a  page  or  two.  We  have  no  collection  of  pictures 
in  America  worthy  of  regard,  save  that  belonging  to  Joseph  Buona- 
parte, who  has  been  of  great  use  there.  We  are  turning  a  few  of  the 
princes  of  Europe  to  account  in  America.  Joseph  Buonaparte  is 
there,  with  a  household  of  princes  about  him.  A  nephew  of  Napoleon 
is  there,  the  child  of  Miss  Pattison  by  her  husband,  Mr.  Jerome  Buo- 
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naparte,  who,  after  making  her  Mrs.  Buonaparte^  left  her  in  the  pride 
of  herheauty,  to  shift  for  herself,  (not  Mrs.  Pattison,  now  Marchioness 
of  Wellesley.)  The  ex-Emperor  of  Mexico's  wife  is  there ;  one  of  the 
Murat's,  if  no  more,  is  there — all  citizens,  or  professing  to  he  citizens^ 
and  all  living  in  a  very  snug  way.  Charles  Lucian  Buonaparte  has 
just  hecome  the  Editor  of  a  magnificent  work  on  Ornithology,  a  con- 
tinuation of  Wilson's  Ornithology.  All  tlus — ^to  say  nothing  of  Napo* 
leon  Buonaparte,  George  Gordon  Lord  Byron,  Booth,  Kean,  and 
Mathews,  all  of  whom  had  a  desire,  and  spoke  freely,  of  hecoming 
natives,  and  one  (Booth)  did  hecome  so,  I  helieve,  were  enough  ta 
make  our  people  brag.  Talk  of  Dionysius  of  Syracuse— -whipping 
boys  for  a  livelihood.  Pha !  pha !  But  we  have  a-  few  small,  private 
collections,  with  a  few  capital  specimens  of  the  second-rate  masters  ;; 
and  here  and  there,  it  may  be,  a  picture  of  the  second-rate  class,  by 
the  first-rate  masters.  How  could  we  have  more,  with  no  princes^ 
no  nobility,  no  men  of  over-grown  wealth,  save  a  few  that  have  got 
their  wealth  by  commerce — ^men  of  little  or  no  education  ?  how  could 
we  hope  to  have,  what,  before  we  could  have,  we  must  have  outbidden 
all  the  kings,  princes,  and  nobility  of  Europe  I  A  few  good  pictures, 
we  have ;  but,  generally  speaking,  those  that  we  brag  of  are  the  good 
pictures  of  poor  masters,  the  poor  pictures  of  good  masters,  or  doubtful,, 
or  anonymous  pictures.  Nevertheless,  we  have  two  academies,  (at  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,)  and  three  or  four  annual  exhibitions  ;.one  at 
Baltimore,  one  at  Philadelphia,  one  at  New  York,  and,  perhaps,  one  at 
Boston.  But  we  have  no  life  academy,  no  sculptors^  not  even  a 
dealer  in  cast's,  nor  a  man  able  to  take  a  cast  of  a  limb ;  so  that  Ame- 
rican historical  painters,  like  Alston,  Peale,  Morse,  Vanderlyn,T. Sully,, 
Stewart,  (and  so  it  would  be  with  Leslie,  Newton,  West,  (William,)'  if 
they  were  in  America,)  have  to  do,  whatever  they  do,  by  guess  work, 
in  a  degree,  or  by  borrowing  the  time  of  their  neighbours.  How  they 
have  been  able  to  do  so  much,,  with  no  opportunity  for  consultation  or 
enquiry,  with  no  academies  till  of  late,  no  patronage,  no  hope,  is- 
wonderful.  What  they  may  do  hereafter,  now  that  they  have  acade- 
mies, and  are  beginning  to  associate,  and  get  together  a  body  of  tsasts, 
in  every  part  of  the  union— with  the  pride  of  the  people  awake,  and 
patronage  opea  to  them  of  the  most  profitable  kind,  (that  which^ 
lewards  them  through  a  public  exhibition,)  what  they  may  do  here- 
after with  all  this  to  encourage  them,  ia  not  for  me  to  conjecture.  I 
have  a  hope  that  I  dare  not  speak  of  now.  It  would  do  them  no  good. 
-*it  might  do  them  a  mischief,  ^ 

P.S. — One  day  or  other,  it  is  quite  possible  that  I  may  continue 
this  comparative  ^ew  of  Great  Britain  with  America,  under  this  or 
some  other  shape  or  title.  I  have  much  to  say — ^much  that  I  intended 
to  say  and  have  not  said,  though  I  have  said  much  that  I  did  not 
mean  to  say.     But  enough  at  present.     I  have  other  fish  to  fry.  • 
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THE  DUTIES  OF  SUBJECTS  TOWARDS  THEIR  MONARCH,  FOR  THE 
INSTRUCTION,  AND  EXERCISE  IN  READING,  OF  THE  SECOND 
CLASS  OF  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS.* 

This  curious  school-book  will  give  our  countrymen  a  better  idea  of 
the  real  state  and  condition  of  the  Italian  subjects  of  Austria,  than 
three  thick  volumes  of  political  discourses,  two  large  quartos  of 
travels,  five-and-twenty  pamphlets  on  Italy,  together  with  three  articles 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  one  speech  in  Parliament  by  Mr. 
Brougham.  It  has  been  said,  that  all  Englishmen,  Whig  or  Tory, 
become  Carbonari  in  Italy ;  that  considering  how  large  a  portion  of  our 
landed  interest  resides  in  that  fair  but  unfortunate  country,  this  fact 
may  appear  a  little  surprising: — ^read  the  Austrian  Political  Catechism, 
and  the  mystery  is  cleared  up.  It  is  a  work  scarcely  known  in  this 
country :  we  believe  there  are  not  more  than  two  copies  of  it  in  Great 
Britain. 

We  have  selected  only  such  passages  as  appeared  to  us  the  most 
striking,  and  have  translated  them  as  literally  as  the  difference  of  idiom 
permitted.  The  Catechism  is  divided  into  thirteen  heads : — 1.  Of  our 
superiors.— 2.  Of  the  authority  of  our  superiors.— d.  Of  the  duties 
of  subjects  in  general.— 4.  Of  the  obligation  of  subjects  to  honour 
their  sovereign. — 5.  Of  the  duty  of  fidelity.— 6.  Of  the  duty  of 
obedience. — 7.  Of  the  duty  of  paying  taxes. — 8.  Of  the  duties  of 
subjects  in  time  of  war. — ^9.  Of  the  duties  of  soldiers.— 10.  Of 
perjury  among  soldiers.— -11.  Of  the  punishment  of  deserters. — 12.  Of 
the  duties  of  deserters. — 13.  Of  love  of  our  country. 

The  word  superiors  is  used  in  the  sense  of  authorities,  as  appears 
by  the  first  question  and  answer. 

Q«  Wliat  is  meant  by  superiors  1 

A.  By  superiors  are  meant,  those  persons  who  are  set  over  others,  and  have  the 
right  and  the  power  to  make  laws,  and  to  chastise  those  who  transgress  them.  And 
therefore  superiors  are  also  called  authorities,  (Fotesta.) 

The  drift  of  this  first  chapter  is  merely  to  show,  that  society  could 
not  hold  together  without  superiors ;  which,  taking  it  in  this  sense,  we 
question  whether  even  the  staunchest  Co-operative  will  dispute. 

The  second  chapter  shows  the  nature  and  depth  of  the  enquiries 
into  the  origin  of  political  institutions,  which  are  sanctioned  by  the 
Emperor  of  Austria. 

Q.  From  whom  have  authorities  received  their  power  ? 
A.  Authorities  have  received  their  power  from  God. 
Q.  How  do  we  know  this  ? 
A,  From  the  Holy  Scripture. 

Then  follow  seven  questions,  and  as  many  answers,  pointing  out  the 
passages  in  Scripture  available  to  the  end  proposed. 

10.  Q.  Have  all  rulers  their  power  from  God  ? 

A.  Yes ;  all  rulers,  whether  they  succeed  to  power  by  hereditary  right,  or  attain  it  hj 
election,  have  their  power  from  God. — (Quere,  what  of  conquerors  ?) 

11.  Q.  Why  have  emperors,  kings,  and  other  authorities,  their  power  from  God  ? 

*  Doveri  dei  Sudditi  verso  il  loro  Monarca ;  per  istruzione  ed  esercizio  di  Lettura 
nella  seconda  classe  delle  scuole  Elementari.  Milano,  18S4.  Dalla  imperiale  e  regia 
stamperia* 
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A.  Emperors,  kings,  and  other  authorities  have  their  power  firom  God,  because  they 
hold  the  place  of  God  upon  earth. 

IS.  Q.  Does  not  God  himself  goTem  the  world  1 

A,  Certainly,  God  governs  the  world ;  but  as  he  is  invisible,  he  has  appointed  in  his 
place  kings  and  princes  who  may  be  seen,  and  in  this  manner  he  governs  by  their 
means. 

14.  Q.  Does  God  confer  a  benefit  upon  us  in  giving  us  Christian  and  good  rulers 
and  superiors  1 

A.  Yes ;  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  divine  mercies  to  give  us  Christian  and  good 
rulers  and  superiors.  Such  are  those  wider  whotn  we  have  the  good  fortune  to  live ;  and 
therefore  we  ought  incessantly  to  pray  for  the  long  life  and  long  reign  of  our  most  beloved 
sovereigfift 

This^  be  it  observed,  is  not  a  matter  subject  to  chance  or  change.-— 
^  Such  are  those/'  is  to  stand  in  saeeula  sseculorum ;  so  that  '^  good 
fortune"  does  not  seem  to  be  the  best  chosen  expression  in  the  world. 

*^  Christian  and  good  rulers''  are  a  part  of  the  established  order  of 
nature  in  Austro-Lombardy,  To  be  sure^  we  talk  of  the  good  fortune 
of  living  in  a  good  climate ; — ^but  the  consequence  denoted  by  ^  and 
therefore/'  is  still  liable  to  some  objection.  As  every  ruler  is  for  the 
time  being  a  ^'Christian  and  good  rulery"  we  ought  to  pray  for  the 
long  life  of  this  present  ruler.  Why  ?  when  another  equally  "  Christian  • 
and  good  "  is  sure  to  follow. 

Section  III.  contains  a  twaddling,  but  otherwise  unobjectionable, 
description  of  the  classes  of  contadini  and  cittadiniy  country-people 
and  citizens,  and  of  their  respective  duties. 

Section  IV.  is  not  to  be  skipped  so  lightly.  It  is  rich  in  assertion 
and  in  argument. 

4.  Q.  In  what  manner  ought  sovereigns  to  be  honoured? 

A.  Sovereigns  ought  to  be  honoured  in  the  same  manner  as  parents. 

5.  Q.  Why  ought  we  to  honour  sovereigns  in  the  same  manner  as  we  honour  our 
parents? 

A.  We  ought  to  honour  sovereigns  as  we  honour  our  parents,  because  foiwre^gTu  9T94 
thefatliers  of  their  subject*. 

6.  Q.  What  are  sovereigns  called  ? 

A.  They  are  called  the  fathers  of  their  people. 

7.  Q.  Why  are  they  called  fathers  of  their  people! 

A.  They  are  called  fathers  of  their  people,  because  they  taHe  the  same  ears  for  the  good 
of  their  subjects,  as  a  good  father  takes  for  that  of  his  own  children, 

8.  Q.  Is  it  sufficient  to  give  external  signs  of  respect  to  sovereigns,  bowing  before 
them,  and  doing  such-like  acts  ? 

A.  This  is  not  sufficient :  God  wills  that  we  should  honour  sovereigns  with  our 
hearts,  respecting  and  loving  them,  wishing  them  a  long  life  and  a  happy  reign,  pray- 
ing to  the  Lord  for  them,  and  submitting  ourselves  obediently  to  their  commands. 

Yes — for  we  imagine  the  fathers  of  their  people  would  give  them, 
little  thanks  for  their  good  wishes  and  prayers,  if  they  did  not  bring 
forth  fruit.  The  latter  clause  is  discreetly  tacked  to  the  preceding 
ones. 

The  propositions  contained  and  implied  in  the  following  question 
and  answer,  would  exhibit  rather  an  odd  chain  of  reasoning,  if  logically 
arranged. 

1 2.  Q.  Why  ought  we  to  pray  for  sovereigns  ? 

A.  We  ought  to  pray  for  sovereigns,  in  order  that  we  may  live  a  quiet  and  tranquil 
life,  in  piety  and  chastity,  !  ! 

The  15th  proposition  is,  alas!  not  so  very  absurd;  but,  supposing 
**  the  sword"  to  fall  into  other  hands,  what  then  1 

15.  Q.  Why  ought  we  to  fear  sovereigns  ? 

A.  Because  God  has  put  the  sword  in  their  hands. 

19«  Q.  How  do  we  sin  against  the  duty  of  honouring  our  sovereign  ? 
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A.  We  sin  aeainst  it  by  wiehiug  any  harm  or  digaster  to  befall  tke  BOTereign,  by 
muimuiing  against  him,  or  despising  bun. 

The  next  section  opens  in  a  way  to  content  the  most  zealous  life- 

and-fortune-man  hreathing.     Nothing,  indeed,  can  go  beyond  it.     We 

rather  like  the  frankness  of  it.     The  gracious  monarch  does  not  affect 

to  throw  even  the  flimsiest  veil  over  his  demands,  so  that  his  subjects 

are  at  least  apprized  that  they  have  nothing  they  can  call  their  own. 

1.  Q.  How  ought  subjects  to  behave  towards  their  sorereign  ? 

A.  Subjects  ought  to  behave  towards  their  sovereign  as  faithful  servants  behave  to 
their  master. 

2.  Q.  Why  ought  subjects  to  behave  like  servants  ? 

A.  Subjects  ought  to  behave  like  servants,  because  the  sovereign  is  their  maater,  and 
has  power f  not  only  over  their  property  t  but  ooer  their  lives* 

In  the  following  question,  the  dexterity  with  which  sovereign  is 
identified  with  country,  is  to  be  admired.  This  sort  of  begging  the 
question  is  perhaps,  however,  too  common  to  meet  with  all  the  ap- 
plause which  it  deserves  as  an  instrument  for  confusing  and  mis- 
leading. 

5.  Q.  What  are  the  obligations  of  subjects  when  designs  dangerous  to  the  sovereign 
and  the  country  are  on  foot  ? 

A.  When  such  designs  are  on  foot,  those  subjects  who  have  any  cognizance  of  them 
are  bound  to  denounce  them,  and  to  cause  others  to  denounce  them  to  the  sovereign. 

Last,  but  not  least,   follows   the   grand  and   faithful    ally— the 

church. 

7.  Q.  What  have  unfaithful  subjects  to  dread  1 

A.  Unfaithful  subjects,  although  their  disloyalty  should  remain  hidden  from  men,  have 
to  fear  the  temporal  and  eternal  punishments  of  God. 

The  same  instrument  is  called  into  action  again  in  the  next  section- 
indeed,  how  can  it  ever  be  long  lost  sight  of?  Where  we  cannot  force 
— try,  at  least,  to  frighten ;  the  attempt  will,  probably,  succeed,  and 
can  do  no  harm. 

2.  Q.  Is  disobedience  a  sin  1 

A.  Without  doubt  disobedience  is  a  sin ;  and  in  case  the  thing  commanded  is  of 
great  moment,  (to  whom  7)  disobedience  is  a  deadly  sin. 
.  7.  Q.  Are  subjects  bound  to  obey  even  wicked  sovereigns  1 
A.  Yes  ;  subjects  are  bound  to  obey  not  only  good,  but  wicked  sovereigns. 

Certainly — ^it  is  a  question  with  which  they  have  nothing  to  do. 
The  effect  of  the  government  upon  their  own  welfare,  is  a  matter 
equally  unworthy  their  consideration,  as  is  here  demonstrated. 

10.  Q.  Are  subjects  bound  to  obey,  even  when  obedience  is  injurious  to  them? 

A.  Yes,  certainly ;  subjects  are  bound  to  obey,  although  obedience  should  be  inju- 
rious to  them,  and  should  cause  them  loss  of  property. 

11.  Q.  Why  ought  subjects  to  obey  even  in  such  cases? 

A.  Subjects  ought  to  obey,  even  in  such  cases,  because  the  prosperity  of  their  country 
requires  it. 

13.  Q.  How  ought  subjects  to  obey  the  sovereign  1    • 

A.  Subjects  ought  to  obey  the  sovereign  in  the  self-same  manner  as  children  ought 
to  obey  their  parents. 

The  means  of  rewarding  being  scarce,  or,  to  say  the  least,  limited  in 
this  world,  recourse  is  prudently  had  to  another ;  draughts  upon  that 
bank  being  issued  to  any  amount  by  Pope  and  Co.  without  any  fear  of 
their  being  dishonoured  here,  whatever  may  happen  hereafter. 

16.  Q.  What  consideration  ought  to  stimulate  us  to  be  obedient  to  the  sovereign  ? 
A.  The  consideration  of  the  reward  which  God  has  promised. 

17.  Q.  In  what  manner  does  God  recompense  the  obedience  of  subjects  1 
A.  God  rewards  the  obedience  of  subjects  with  temporal  blessings. 
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Temporal  blessings — ^i.  e.  places,  pensions,  livings,  bishoprics, 
3cc.  &c. ;  this  is  applying  the  stock  in  hand  of  the  matter  of  reward  as 
far  as  it  will  go  ;  i.  e.  to  the  few :  for  the  many — the  hewers  of  wood 
and  the  drawers  of  water,  to  whom  it  would  not  be  safe  to  promise 
much  else — ^remains  eternal  life  in  Heaven,  which  his  Imperial  Majesty 
is  not  likely  to  get  into  any  scrape  by  promisings,  ince,  if  unfortunately 
there  should  happen  to  be  any  disappointment  in  the  sequel,  it  is 
probable  the  applications  to  him  for  fulfilment  will  not  be  very  trou- 
blesome. 

The  seventh  section  opens  with  a  delicious  naivete,  which  our 
English  seems  to  us  to  destroy,  or,  at  any  rate  to  impair. 

1.  D.  I  sudditi  sono  eglino  obbligad  a  pagare  i  tribud  al  loro  sovrano  1 

R.  Semadubbio, 

1.  Q.  Are  subjects  bound  to  pay  taxes  to  their  sovereign  1 

A.  Without  doubt. 

Not  that  we  mean  to  insinuate  that  a  country  can  be  governed  for 
nothing.  We  are  not  yet  got  to  that  point  of  civilization,  but  the 
senza  dubbio,  (pour  toute  r6ponse,)  struck  us  as  amusing. 

The  seventh  question  contains  useful  instruction  which  the  working- 
classes  in  this  country  have  some  little  experimental  knowledge  of, 
particularly  just  now,  when  the  lavorando  diligent  entente  and  vivendo 
con  economia  seem  to  be  carried  about  as  far  as  they  will  go ;  and 
though  the  sovrano  has  little  enough  to  do  with  this  hqre,  it  might 
not  be  impossible  to  find  certain  other  superiori  or  sovrano  who  are 
not  altogether  so  blameless  in  the  matter.  But  this  is  foreign  to  the 
subject  in  hand. 

T.  Q.  In  what  manner  can  subjects  facilitate  the  payment  of  taxes  1 
A.  Subjects  can  facilitate  the  payment  of  taxes  by  labouring  diligently  and  living 
with  frugality. 

It  is  really  difficult  to  smile  over  the  unblusliing  impudence  with 
which  the  payment  of  taxes  is  proposed  to  a  whole  people,  as  a 
motive — the  sole  expressed  motive — to  industry  and  economy. 

9.  Q.  How  ought  we  to  pay  taxes  1 

A.  We  ought  to  pay  taxes  voluntarily  and  promptly,  as  we  voluntarily  and  promptly 
assist  our  parents  when  they  are  in  need  of  our  succour  for  their  support. 

In  aid  of  the  state,  enter  once  more  the  church. 

11.  Q.  Why  is  it  a  sin  1    [Not  to  pay  taxes.] 

A.  It  is  a  sin,  because  he  who  can  pay  taxes  and  does  not  pay  them,  transgresses 
a  divine  commandment. 

Section  Vin.  "  Of  the  Duties  in  time  of  War,"  opens  with  exhorta- 
tions against  treason,  which,  though  stupidly  expressed  to  the  last 
degree,  and  deficient  in  every  argument  that  would  influence  a  rational 
being,  are,  as  to  their  object,  what  nobody  will  dispute. 

The  answer  to  question  six  is  curious. 

6.  Q.  From  what  ought  subjects  farther  to  abstain  1 

A.  Subjects  ought  to  abstain  farther  from  speaking  irrationally  of  the  events  of  war. 

7.  Q.  And  why  sol 

A.  Because,  being  ignorant  of  tlie  true  circumstances  of  such  events,  they  may 
easily,  by  their  discourses,  draw  the  people  (la  plebe^  into  error. 

8.  Q.  What  ought  the  citizens  and  peasants  to  do  m  order  not  to  render  themselves 
suspected  ? 
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A.  The  citizen  and  country-people  ought  to  temain  quietljr  in  their  houses,  to  mind 
their  own  affairs,  to  work,  and  to  pray. 

The  injunction  not  to  speak  trragionevolmente  is  well  worthy  of 
attention,  and  might  do  some  good  in  this  part  of  the  world,  if  issued 
in  the  proper  place.  To  mind  their  own  affairs  is  also  good— ^ 
meaning  as  it  does,  not  to  mind  their  most  important  affairs,  but  to 
l^t  other  people  who  are  so  obligingly  disposed,  manage  them  for 
them.  To  keep  at  home  is  an  old  expedient  for  being  quiet — to  work 
and  pray  are  excellent  receipts,  the  one  fatiguing  the  body,  the  other 
occupying,  and  (as  it  may  be  under  Pope  and  Co.)  stupifying  the  mind. 

Section  IX.  **  Of  the  Duties  of  Soldiers,"  contains  nothing  but 
what  is  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  notions  of  military  discipline 
of  all  countries.  We  find  nothing  in  it  to  which  any  man  who  pur- 
sues the  trade  of  a  soldier,  has  any  reasonable  ground  of  objection. 
The  spirit  of  it,  as  it  regards  the  treatment  of  conquered  enemies,  is 
humane  and  generous ;  and  shows  how  much  easier  it  is  to  deal  out 
justice  and  mercy  to  those  who  are  not  in  our  power  than  to  those 
who  are. 

Section  X.  "  On  the  Perjury  of  Soldiers,"  likewise  requires  na 
comment. 

Section  XI.  "  On  the  Punishment  of  Deserters,"  is  curious  for  the 
liberal  use  made  of  those  terrors  above  mentioned,  which  come  in 
with  great  effect  wherever  the  laws  are  not  easily  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  offence.  Desertion  being  a  crime  not  very  easy  of  detection, 
and  in  case  it  be  desertion  to  the  enemy,  very  difficult  to  punish,  it 
is  expedient  to  resort  to  other  threats  than  those  of  flogging  or  death. 

3.  Q.  How  does  God  use  to  punish  deserters  1 

A.  God  uses  to  punish  deserters  with  temporal  and  eternal  punishments. 
3.  Q.  With  what  temporal  punishments  does  God  punish  deserters  1 
A.  God  punishes  deserters  loith  dcknets,  jHwerty,  and  ignominy. 

The  atrocious  cruelty  of  stamping  the  two  greatest  ^'  ills  that  flesh 
is  heir  to,"  disease  .and  poverty,  with  the  character  of  divine  judg- 
ments,— thus  weakening  the  pity  and  sympathy  they  are  so  well  fitted 
to  call  forth  in  every  unperverted  mind, — is  one  trait  of  a  ferocious 
superstition.  It  is  thus  that  these  calamities,  enhanced  by  three 
others,  age,  ugliness,  and  inferiority  of  sex,  formerly  procured  for  their 
helpless  and  hapless  possessors,  all  the  antipathy,  fear,  and  vengeance 
due  to  the  most  detestable  and  noxious  qualities. 

5.  Q.  With  what  other  punishments  does  God  punish  deserters'! 
A.  With  eternal  damnation. 

From  Section  XII.  "  Of  the  Duties  of  Deserters,*'  we  shall  make 
but  one  extract. 

14.  Q.  Is  it  pennitted  to  parents  to  send  money  or  clothes  to  their  sons  who  are 
deserters  1 
A.  No,  it  is  not  permitted. 

Section  XIII.  treats  of  a  difficult  subject  for  an  usurped  and 
foreign  despot,  "  The  Love  of  Country."  We  remember  to  have 
heard  from  one  of  the  noble  victims  of  that  sacred  affection,  who  had 
devoted  his  time  and  his  forlune  to  the  improvement  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  and  who,  among  other  means  to  that  ^nd,  had  contributed 
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i;esoiirces  for  tbe  establishment  of  the  Conciliatore,— a  liberal  journal 
whose  brief  e^tence  was  impatiently  endured  by  Austria — that  at 
one  time  the  bare  insertion  of  the  word  Patria  was  prohibited  by  the 
censorship.  Can  afiy  comment  add  to  the  force  of  this  fact  I  The 
ideas  of  native  lan^^  and  of  that. government  to  which  every  inha* 
bltant  of  a  .  country  looks  for  protection^  are  t)ius  forcibly  torn 
asundei*.  How  Is  Ithe  man  born  under  the  sky  of  Italy,  and  reared 
U^  the  lap  of  l^rloveliness,  and  in  the  sight  of  the  vestiges  of  her 
glory,  to  turn  hj^iself  to  the  cold  and  barbarous  north  with  the 
sentiment  of  countty  ?  The  very  language  of  her  tyrants,  fertile  as 
it  is,  would  not  furnish  an  answer,  suited  to  their  purpose,  to  the 
first  question  of  the  section :  substitute  Vaterland  for  Patria^  (and 
are  they  not  on^?)  and  see  how  the  word  gives  the  lie  to  the 
assertion. 

1.  Q.  What  is  meant  by  our  country  ?  (patria.) 

A.  By  our  country  is  meant  not  only  the  cotmtry  in  tohich  we  were  bom  and  educated, 
hut  that  into  which  we  are  incorporated,  and  tmder  which  one  we  enjoy  protection  and 
the  benefit  of  citizenship. 

Having  thus  qualified  the  meaning  of  the  word,  it  is  safcvto  pro- 
ceed as  follows :— - 

3.  Q.  Is  eyery  man  bound  to-love  his  countiy  1 

A.  Every  man  is  bound  to  love  his  country  in  the  same  manner  as  he  lores  his 
parents.    Nature  herself  has  impressed  this  love  on  the  human  heart. 

Nature  is  made  to  answer'for  many  things ;  but  we  question  whether 
she  ever  was  put  to  such  hard  service,  as  in  making  the  natives  of 
Italy  love  Austria  as  a  mother. 

Question  eight  and  its  answer  are  useful  specimens  of  a  distinct 
and  practical  exposition  and  classification  of  the  duties  of  citizenship. 

8.  Q.  In  what  manner  can  the  inhabitanlt!s|pf  a*countiy  (paese)  contribute  to  pro- 
mote the  prosperity  of  their  countiy  1  (patria./t  ^^ 
A.  They  may  contribute  to  it  in  four  ways,  u^faaly  :-^ 

Ist.  Causing  bread  to  abound  in  the  cdlliLtiy. 
2d.    Introducing  useful  manufactures.  J^ 
3d.    Increasing  the  riches  of  the  country. 
4th.  Causing  arts  and  sciences  to  flourish. 

10.  Q.  How  is  the  country  provided  with  bread  1 

A.  By  means  of  diligent  cultivation,  and  in  case  of  necesnty  by  the  importation  of 
foreign  com. 

18.  Q.  What  have  those  to  hope  who  love  their  country  1 

A.  [Li  the  words  of  Austria.]  Those  who  love  their  country  have  to  hope  for 
honour  and  glory  among  men,  and  an  eternal  recompense  from  God. 

Answer.  [In  the  words  of  truth.]|  Chains,  dungeons,  and  death-^ 
infamy,  in  so  far  as  the  infamous  can  give  infamy — ^hopeless  impri* 
sonment-— equally  hopeless  exile — ^loss  of  property— of  family— ^f 
station.  Such  are  the  rewards  which  Italy,  wretched  mother,  has 
bestowed  on  those  of  her  children  who  loved  her  "  even  unto  death." 
There  are  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Italians  now  shut  up  in 
the  prisons  of  the  Austrians. 

Appended  to  this  Catechism  are  certain  rules  for  behaviour,  Regole 
della  Civiltd,  which  it  is  by  no  means  our  intention  to  gainsay.  It 
would  be  difiicult  to  find  any  propositions  to  which  all  men,  all 
civilized  men  at  least,  could  find  less  to  object.     The  naivetS  and 
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directness  of  them  is  extremely  diverting  and  somewhat  disqualifies 
them  for  helng  pat  into  an  English  dress,  since  we  seem  to  have  got 
beyond  that  point  of  civilization,  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  publish 
^^  Regole  "  against  suffering  inset ti  schifoai  to  annideersi  in  our  heads, 
or  wearing  linen  till  it  announces  itself  to  the  senses ;  or  spitting 
in  our  neighbour's  faces,  or  on  the  floor— concerning  which  latter 
offence  ^^  Regole  **  might  be  advantageously  circulated  throughout  the 
empire  of  which  his  Majesty  of  Austria  is  the  head,  and  even  in  the 
heart  and  centre  of  elegance  and  civilzation — ^Paris.  The  "  Regole  ** 
are  divided  in  three  heads ; — Of  Cleanliness — Of  Deportment  in 
standing,  sitting,  and  walking — Of  Conversation. 

We  must  however  except  one  dictum  from  the  assent  we  are 
disposed  to  give  to  this  interesting  code.  It  is  therein  provided,  that 
we  are  not  to  read  letters  or  books  while  others  are  talking.  Now 
we  hold  it  to  be  among  the  best  discoveries  of  modern  times,  Hn 
England,)  that,  when  one  has  nothing  to  say,  one  had  better  not  talK ; 
and  that  pertinacious  efforts  to  be  agreeable  and  amusing  about 
nothing,  are  the  most  terrible  of  all  inflictions  with  which  social  and 
civilized  man  can  torment  his  neighbour.  We  have  known  sensible 
foreigners  struck  with  the  incalculable  advantage  enjoyed  by  well- 
bred  Englishmen,  in  that  they  are  not  bound  for  an  unlimited  period 
to  furnish  either  conversation  or  attention  when  they  can  afford 
neither ;  whereas,  in  France,  a  man  must  go  on,  long  after  he  has 
spent  his  all.  The  boasted  art  of  saying  agreeable  nothings,  does 
indeed  in  the  long  run  become  a  great  bore.  This  we  are  told  by 
impartial  judges,  and  this  we  believe  from  our  own  experience.  There 
are  some  other  restraints  of  the  like  nature,  as  to  sitting,  rising,  and 
the  like,  from  which  we  think  it  would  not  be  dangerous  to  exempt 
men ;  but  these  affect  our  imaginations  less  than  the  terror  of  eternal 
talking  or  listening.  We  ought  however  to  add,  that  so  far  as  grace 
and  appropriateness  of  deportment  and  gesture  go,  the  nation  among 
ivhom  these  rules  are  current  are  so  infinitely  superior  to  all  others, 
that  we  are  well  disposed  towards  the  "  Regole.'*  By  their  fruits  ye 
shall  know  them.  What  man  or  woman,  English,  French,  or  of 
whatever  country  or  clime,  ever  walked,  or  stood,  or  looked,  or 
moved  like  Pasta  or  Grassini  ?  These  are  the  extreme  cases,  since 
it  was  their  business ;  but  they  were  not  more  superior  in  deport- 
ment to  all  actors,  than  the  other  classes  of  their  countrymen  are  to 
the  corresponding  classes  of  other  nations. 

The  book  concludes  with  moral  maxims  which  are  generally  of  the 
most  current  sort.  Some  of  them  are  mere  amplifications  of  proverbs, 
which,  like  most  in  the  language,  are  brief  and  striking. 

Chi  troppo  vuole,  niente  ha, 
Chi  ha  tempo,  non  aspetti  tempo, 
Chi  pria  non  pensa,  in  ultimo  soBpira, 
Chi  troppo  abbraccia,  nulla  stringe, 

are  short  expressions  of  obvious  but  very  useful  truths,  which  every 
body  admits,  and  every  body  at  some  time,  or  to  some  extent,  sins 
against. 
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MATRIMONIAL  GRATITUDE. 

A   CHIKK8B   8T0RT. 

I  COULD  have  hoped,  as  men  say  when  pathetic — 
Though  Matrimony  is,  I  know  not  how. 
Grown  sadly  out  of  date  among  U8  now. 

Nay,  used  with  licence  not  at  all  poetic — 
I  could  have  hoped,  I  say,  it  still  had  heen 
Sanctus  sanctissimus,  with  other  men ! 

But,  chancing  once  to  travel  far  away. 

Where  things  so  strangely  change,  that  e'en  when  day 

Shines  there,  here  night  casts  over  us  her  veil ; 
Where  reigns  no  common  mortal — petty  elf — 
But  the  high  "  hrother  of  the  Moon"  himself:  — 

Judge,  judge  my  horror,  and  peruse  my  tale  ! 

Wang  Fun,  a  dingy,  round-faced  Mandarin, 

With  tail  of  princely  length,  and  nails  full  sized ; 

A  sort  of  Chinese  gentleman,  I  mean ; 

Was  sitting  o'er  his  supper,  which  he  prized. 

And,  generally  speaking,  stuck  to,  too. 

Just  as  an  English  alderman  might  do : — 

Yet  Wang  was  sad  ; — it  was,  he  owned,  his  lot 
To  have  a  wife ;  or  rather,  he  might  say. 

He  had  a  wife,  and  yet — ^he  had  her  not : 
Now,  though  he  might  he  happy  either  way. 

He  was,  he  must  confess,  extremely  loath. 

To  bear  the  blessed  benefit  of  both. 

It  had  so  chanc'd,  that  morn  a  year  had  run 
Since  fair  Hum-ho  had  merged  in  Mrs.  Fun  ; 

And  yet  'twas  confidently  whisper'd,  that 

Words  had  run  high  e'er  from  their  bed  they  rose  ; 

So  high,  indeed,  they  didn't  stickle  at 

Reporting  they  had  reach'd  the  verge'of  blows : 

But  then,  to  speak  the  truth,  they  certain  are. 

He  was  convinced  he  pushed  the  thing  too  far! 

However,  on  her  honour  she'd  declare  it. 
She  could'nt,  and  she  would'nt  longer  bear  it ; 

So  up  she  got,  and  hurried  on  her  cloaths : 
Talk'd  of  her  sex — ^her  wrongs — her  injuries. 
Cursing  aloud  her  stars — (he  silent,  his,) 

In  a  most  desperate  take  in — off  she  goes ! 

With  quite  a  Christian  fortitude  he  bore 

Her  absence  from  his  bed — ^in  full  conviction. 

An  hour  or  so,  the  storm  would  soon  blow  o'er. 
And  tldngs  return  to  state  of  Benedick-tion. 
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Or  should  the  worsts  as  people  say,  befal. 

And  some  calamity  o'ertake  his  Fun  ; 
Great  Hong-ho-Tien  !  still  be  praised  for  all ! 

He*d  bear  it  like  Confucius'  faithful  son. 
And  so  he  turned  about  before  he^  rose. 
Just  to  indulge  a  solitary  doze. 

She  came  not ; — he  got  up ; — ^the  hours  past  by 
And  brought  no  Mrs.  Wang  Fun  to  her  home  ;— 

Mom, — noon, — and  night — nay,  midnight  e'en  drew  nigh  ;— 
And  still  she  came  not. — ^Whither  could  she  roam  ? 

That  question  often  asked  he  of  his  breast ; 

But  he  was  tranquil  still,  and — ^hoped  the  beat ! 

Wang  Fun,  as  said,  was  o'er  his  final  meal, 
Ling'ring  expectant  of  the  accustom'd  yells  ; 

In  fancy  hears  th'  appealing  pealing  peal. 
More  furious  shake  his  metal,  than  the  bells  ! 

But  no ! — ^the  moments  brought  his  spouse  no  nigher  ; 
And  tho'  hope  still  kept  quite  so  high — p'rhaps  higher- 
Patience  was  even  at  the  ebb, — and  so 

He  swore  that  he'd  no  longer  think  about  her. 

But  quietly  retire  to  bed  without  her ; — 
And  so  prepared  accordingly  to  go. 

But  hark ! — ^the  long-expected  peal ! — it  rang 
A  very  dirge  and  monody  to  Wang  ;— 

"  Another  and  another,  still  succeeds." 
^*  Gods  of  my  race ! " — he  cried. — *'  What !  shall  a  son 
Of  the  long  line  and  ancestry  of  Fun, 

Be  banter'd  thus  ?  " — so,  slowly  he  proceeds, 

T'  unbar  the  casement  of  his  second  story, 
He  stay'd  for  her,  and  she  should  stay  for  him. 
Was  a  little  spite, — a  sort  of  whim. 

Which  oft,  'tis  known,  succeeds  the  amatory. 

He  ope'd  the  sash,  and,  after  a  short  doubt, 

He  took  it  in  his  head  to  thrust  it  out. 

'Twas  a  strange  sight,  all  bustle,  stir,  and  babel. 
Some  bore  a  torch,  while  some  a  litter  bore ; 

What  it  contain'd  perception  was  not  able 
With  acc'racy  to  catch : — ^with  hideous  roar 

He  bellow'd  out^half  rapture,  half  despair— 

«  Holloa !  holloa !  why,  who  the  Devil 's  there  ?" 

Only  with  this  the  bell  first  ceas'd  its  strife  ; 

And  now,  with  more  than  European  lungs, 
A  thousand  voices  roar'd— **  Your  wife !  your  wife !" 

Hope,  in  a  moment,  in  Wang's  breast  unbungs 
Her  cask  of  spirits — ^yet  appearances 
Must  be  kept  up,  and  he  was  up  to  his. 
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"  My  wife?"  he  cried, "  Well — ^what,  sir,  what  1  pray  speak !" 
No  spokesman  volunteered  from  out  the  throng ; 

"  Well,  what  of  her — pray  say  what  is  *t  you  seek  V 
Another  shout—"  She's  fallen  in  the  Yong  !'* 

"  Good  God ! — and  drown'd  V* — he  couldn't  still  hut  douht, 

'Twas  strange — this  falling  in  and  falling  out. 

"  Is  it,  then,  gentlemen  ? — ^in  note  forlorn, 
"  Alas !  and  is  it  true  my  Fun  is  gone  1 
"  Is  she  then  dead  ?— your  looks  declare  it  so ; 
"  Well — '*  here  hroke  in  vociferation — ^^  No !" 

"  Not  dead  ?  not  drown'd  ? — ^vile  rabhle,  why  this  fuss  V* 
"  No,  but  she  would  have  been  sir,  but  for  us." 

Wang  felt  a  strange  depression — "  Sure !  proceed." 
*'  Yes,''  cried  the  spokesman,  **  yes,  but  you  must  know 
You  owe  her  life  to  our  exertions." — "  Oh !" 

"  We  pull'd  her  out  but  just  in  time."—"  Indeed  !" 

*'  Come,  let  her  in :" — ^Wang,  scorning  all  dictation, 
Kept  stationary  in  his  airy  station  ; 
The  shouts  increase, — *'  Come  down  and  let  her  in !" 
"  She  must  to  bed !" — ^Then,  with  a  satyr's  grin- 

He  spoke^ — ^*  So,  gentlemen,  it  seems  I  may 
Consider  that  I  owe  mv  wife  to  you ; 
Thanks  were  misplac'a  for  such  an  act — ^I  do 

Most  piously  desire  there  '11  come  a  day 
That  in  the  self-same  river  your^s  may  fall. 
And  I  perform  the  service  for  you  all !" 

He  tum'd  away,  and'mutt'ring  crawl'd  down  stairs — 
*'  'Tis  pity  folks  can't  mind  their  own  affairs !" 


VIVIAN  GREY.* 


VrviAN  Grey  is  of  the  novel  genus,  and  of  the  species  called 
«  Fashionable  ;"  its  style  is  what  the  Quarterly  Reviewers  term  "  Gen- 
tleman-like;" its  matter  is  personal — its  spirit  ma/tn  ;  it  is,  of  course, 
with  these  recommendations,  popular;  and  decidedly  the  cleverest 
production  of  the  class  to  which  it  belongs.  Some  sensation  has, 
indeed,  been  caused  by  its  appearatice,  and  many  shrewd  conjectures 
are  afloat  respecting  its  author.  That  he  is  of  the  John  Bull  and 
Blackwood  click,  is  settled  and  certain ;  but  having  got  so  far,  critical 
sagacity  is  at  fault,  undecided  whether  to  fix  on  Mr.  Theodore  Hook, 
Mr.  Croker,  Mr.  Lockhart,  or  Dr.  Maginn,  each  of  whom  is  honoured 
with  vehement  suspicion,  on  various  creditable  scores.  The  process 
to  which  these  names  are  subjected,  in  weighing  the  probabilities  for 
and  against  the  authorship  of  their  bearers,  reminds  one  of  the  game 
which  young  ladies  play  on  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  loving  their 
loves  with  an  A,  for  one  sufficient  reason,  and  hating  them  with  a  B, 


*  Two  Tolfli  small  octeTo.    Colbuxn.    1826« 
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for  another  quite  as  unanswerable.  Theodore  Hook  is  the  author 
of  Vivian  Grey,  because  there  is  great  talk  of  "  good  society"  in  it ; 
and  Mr.  Croker  is  the  author  of  Vivian  Grey,  because  there  is  much 
ill-nature  in  it ;  and  Mr.  Lockhart  is  the  author  of  Vivian  Grey  because 
there  is  much  Champagne*,  and  Hock  and  Seltzer  water  in  it :  and  Dr. 
Maginn  is  i\\t  author  of  Vivian  Grey,  because  there  is  a  familiar  intimacy 
with  all  the  blackguard  publications  of  the  age  in  it.  Again,  Mr.Theodore 
Hook  is  not  the  author,  because  there  is  a  sour  misanthropy  in  it ;  and 
Mr.  Croker  is  not  the  author,  because  a  good  word  is  given  to  some- 
body in  it ;  and  Mr.  Lockhart  is  not  the  author,  because  there  is  a 
town^air  in  it ;  and  Dr.  Maginn  is  not  the  author,  because  there  is 
no  broad  humour,  or  piquante  verses  in  it.  Now,  each  of  these 
reasons,  in  its  turn,  is  convincing  to  our  minds  ;  and,  thus  distracted 
by  equal  claims,  we  feel  it  impossible  to  give  one  of  these  worthies 
the  preference  over  the  other,  in  respect  of  the  honour  of  Vivian  Grey 
authorship.  Let  us  suppose  that  each  has  contributed  to  it,  or  that 
it  has  been  written  by  some  one  who  adds  to  the  accomplishments  of 
all  these  individuals,  that  "  greatness  of  mind,"  a-la-Jonathan  Wild, 
which  does  not  hesitate  at  a  breach  of  confidence,  when  advantage 
is  to  be  derived  from  it.  There  are  those,  indeed,  who  confidently 
father  the  book  on  one  who,  it  is  affirmed,  wanting  access  to  informa- 
tion himself,  has  made  an  unauthorised  use  of  the  information  obtained 
at  second-hand.  This  may  be  true ;  but  the  truth  is  not  vrai» 
semblable  ;  for  certain  it  is,  that  the  work  bears  all  the  John  Bull 
n&arks.  The  writer  does  honour  to  his  hero,  by  making  him  eat  well 
and  drink  welF;  and  he  exalts  him,  by  making  him  familiar  wth 
*'  good  society."  Infinite  stiless,  too,  is  laid  on  fashion,  which  is 
common  to  the  Pretenders;  and  there  is  apparent  an  under-bred 
satisfaction,  a  vulgar  complacency  in  the  author,  when  discovering  his 
conversance  with  the  forms  and  features  of  polite  company,  that 
betrays  the  hand  of  one  of  these  would-be  exquisites.  This  charac- 
teristic is,  indeed,  by  no  means  so  prominent  as  in  Sayings  and 
Doings ;  but  still  it  is  sufficiently  distinguishable.  We  recollect  some 
defunct  comedy,  in  which  Elliston,  playing  the  part  of  a  newly-elected 
alderman,  desires  a  visitor  to  be  seated  in  his  presence,  saying,  "  Sit 
down,  sir;  sit  down,  sir;  for  though  I  am  an  alderman,  I  must  yet 
remember  that  I  am  a  man."  The  Pretenders  are  now  learning  to 
assume  similar  humility.  Though  they  know  that  the  quality  eat  fish 
with  silver  forks,  they  now  remember  that  they  are  men.  But  this 
they  did  not  remember  when  first  they  communicated  their  revelation. 
We  recollect  when  Mr.  ■  put  on  an  unearthly  importance,  on 

the  score  of  his  disclosing  to  the  world  the  etiquette  of  drinking  white 
wines  with  white  meats,  and  red  with  brown.  Now,  their  pride  is  jnaore 
tempered  and  subdued,  and  they  talk  of  what  great  people  do,  how 
they  eat,  and  drink,  and  talk,  with  a  better-regulated  gladness,  and  a 
soberer  triumph. 

The  Pretendei-s  are  not  more  remarkable  for  their  intense  admira- 
tion of  what  is  polite,  than  for  their  bitter  hatred  of  that  which  is  low. 


•  Mr.  Lockhart  is,  as  the  readers  of  the  first  number  of  the  Representatire  know, 
famous  for  Champagne ;  and  the  public,  who  are  apt  to  generalise,  suppose  that  he  does 
Champagne  in  every  thing  he  writes. 
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comment,)  this  h^^tred  is  not  levelled  against  assumptions  whicli 
render  the  parties  justly  amenable  to  the  laws  of  criticism,  and  the 
punishment  of  ridicule;  but  against  practices  incidental  to  the  humble 
condition  in  life  of  the  offender.  The  climax  of  odium  is  given  to  the 
family  of  a  poor  schoolmaster,  by  describing  them  as  persons  guilty 
of  cold  boiled  mutton  and  red  cabbage  for  supper.  A  tailor  is,  on  the 
same  score,  hateful,  not  because  he  apes  the  fine  gentleman  on  Sunday, 
but  because  he  sits  crossed-legs  all  the  week,  and  eats  a  raw  onion 
with  his  bread  and  cheese.  Wretches  who  wear  bad  clothes,  and 
devour  coarse  meals,  are  looked  upon,  by  the  Pretenders,  as  beings 
utterly  unworthy  of  existence.  As  for  Mr.  Croker,  he  has  played  the 
part  of  a  perfect  Peter  the  Hermit,  in  regard  to  Russell  square  ;  and 
aided  by  his  worthy  coadjutor,  a  regular  crusade  has  been  preached 
against  the  Saracens  of  those  parts,  whose  servants  are  stumpy ;  and, 
it  is  boldly  asserted,  wait  at  routs  in  cotton  stockings  !!!  It  is  well 
for  the  inhabitants  of  Bloomsbury,  that  the  days  of  chivalry  are  gone, 
for  otherwise  they  would  surely  have  expiated  the  texture  of  their 
servants'  stockings  with  their  blood.  But  it  does  not  surprise  us,  that 
folks  who  think  it  right  that  servants  should  wear  silk  stockings, 
should  desire  to  exterminate  those  who  hold  to  cotton:  men  kill  each 
other  for  causes  less  sufficient.  A  man  in  a  red  coat,  kills  another  in 
action,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  he  wears  a  blue  one.  A  hundred 
thousand  men  go  to  work,  with  praise-worthy  alacrity,  to  destroy  each 
other,  acting  only  on  the  distinction  between  the  colours  of  their 
uniforms,  and  aware  of  no  other  difference  between  them.  Their 
king  has  declared  it  good  for  them ;  and  glorious  to  God  to  slay  men 
in  blue.     The  animosity  of  the  sijk  against  thcLcatton  faction,  is  quite 

^^i^t^Uigible-and-reasonable ;  and  were  Mr. a  king,  there  is 

little  doubt  that  the  cotton  stockings  would  not  have  a  leg  to  stand  on. 
But  we  cannot  so  easily  understand  the  rage  which  is  directed  where 
there  is  no  immediate  opposition,  and  no  comparison.  The  silk  and 
cotton  affair  is  a  schism,  and  schismatics  are  always  furious.  The 
degree  of  hate,  in  all  disputes,  is  in  an  inverse  proportion  to  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  difference.  The  church  of  England  man  rages  against 
the  methodist,  and  shakes  hands  cordially  with  the  Jew.  So  there 
ought  to  be  peace  between  the  worsted-stocking  and  silk-stocking 
people,  while  the  silk  and  cotton  should  burn  and  destroy  each  other. 
But  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  Pretenders :  like  the  dancer  of  beaiti 
in  the  comedy, "  D — n  nothing  that's  low,"  is  their  war-cry ;  and  they  rail 
as  furiously  against  a  poor  pedagogue,  because  of  his  ill-cut  clothes,  as 
against  the  denizens  oif  Bloomsbury  for  their  cotton-stockinged  servantiS. 

In  the  commencement  of  Vivian  Grey,  there  is  a  tirade  against 
school  ushers.  These  persons  the  author  pronounces  blackguards ; 
for,  says  he,  "  it  is  of  no  use  to  mince  the  phrase ;"  and  their  habits 
are  denounced  as  low,  their  principles  as  loose,  and  their  examples  as 
dangerous.  We  were,  at  first,  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  the  poor 
ushers  could  have  provoked  this  sweeping  and  cruel  tirade.  We  may 
say  of  the  usher  what  Sydney  Smith  has  said  of  the  poor  curate,  that 
there  is  something  to  move  our  compassion  even  in  the  name  of  an 
usher :  he  is  a  man  who,  for  thirty  pounds  a  year,  is  subjected  to  every 
annoyance  and  mortification  under  the  sun;  his  office,  so  richly 
endowed,  curiously  combines  all  the  most  grievous  troubles  of  master 
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and  servant,  for  he  is  both  without  enjoyinpf  the  respect  or  enjoyments 
of  either ;  he  has  the  cares  of  the  one  and  the  requital  of  the  other ; 
he  shares  in  the  toils  of  the  dignified  principal,  and  is  treated  as  of 
less  account  than  the  footman ;  he  is  neglected  by  the  heads  of  the 
family,  despised  by  the  menials,  and  quizzed  by  the  boys ;  and  withal 
he  is  required  to  be  respectable,  while  all  respect  is  denied  him  ;  he 
IS  ■    but  why  should  we    say  what  he  is,  when  the  author 

of  Waverley  has  so  beautifully  painted  his  forlorn  estate  in  the  intro- 
duction to  Old  Mortality,  one  of  the  most  affecting  portraits  in  the 
English  language,  sketched  with  a  sad  and  sober  truth,  and  touched 
with  a  natural  pathos.  The  office  of  usher  being  what  it  is,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  it  is  not  filled  by  Lord  Charleses,  or  Lord  Johns,  or  even 
honourables,  or  even  sons  of  esquires ;  but  though  not  fine  gentlemen, 
it  did  not  seem  to  us  to  follow,  necessarily,  that  they  must  all  be 
bltickguards  of  low  habits,  and  loose  principles ;  and  we  marvelled 
what  had  provoked  this  description  from  the  author  of  Vivian  Grey, 
till  we  turned  over  a  page,  and  saw  a  picture  of  the  class  in  which  the 
cause  of  wrath  is  made  manifest. 

The  monster  wore  a  black  coat  and  waistcoat ;  the  residue  of  his  costume  was  of 
that  mysteruna  colour  known  by  the  name  of  pepper-and'Salt.  He  was  a  pallid  wretch 
with  a  pug-nose,  white  teeth,  and  marked  with  the  small-pox ;  and  long  greasy  Mack 
hair,  and  small  black,  beady  eyes. 

Now,  is  not  this  John  Bull  to  the  life,  the  spirit,  and  the  letter  ? 
Conceive  the  enormity  of  the  monster !  black  coat  and  waistcoat,  the 
residue  of  the  costume  being  of  that  mysterious  colour  known  by  the 
name  of  pepper-and-salt !  These  are  the  low  habits  of  ushers— 
these  their  loose  principles  !  And  then  the  pug-nose,  and  small-pox, 
and  greasy  hair,  and  beady  eyes  !  Why  are  such  wretches  tolerated? 
Why  are  they  suffered  to  offend  the  eye  of  taste  and  elegance? 
Dreadful  it  is  to  think  that  our  polite  youth  are  placed  within  the 
influence  of  patterns  so  abominable ;  and  that  their  pantaloons  of  after 
life  may  take  their  colour  from  these  early  and  pernicious  pepper-and- 
salt  examples !  Wliy  breathe  we  in  a  Christian  land,  if  these  enormi- 
ties are  not  punbhed  with  fire  and  faggot  ?  Oh  I  it  were  good  to  make 
a  devil  of  those  pepper-and-salt  gentlemen — ^to  give  them  a  taste  of 
the  gridiron  for  their  schismatical  small-clothes. 

There  are  other  traits  of  John  Bull  parentage,  which  are  in  their 
jespective  styles  as  strong  as  the  above,  and  if  we  do  the  respectable 
coterie  an  injustice  in  fathering  this  production  on  them,  our  consciences 
are  made  easy  by  the  reflection  that  they  are  morally  accountable  for 
it,  as  it  is  manifest  that  the  author  must  have  moulded  himself  to 
mischief  on  their  model.  Supposing  the  work  to  be  an  imitation,  it  is 
indeed  a  very  remarkable  one,  for  the  writer  has  hit  off  every  thing 
that  is  most  objectionable  in  feeling  and  taste  in  the  performances  of 
the  scandalous  school,  giving  freshness  to  their  now-worn  offences  by 
occasional  smartness  and  cleverness.  These  accessaries  to  mischief 
he  does  not  however  always  command:  he  is  uneven,  often  writes 
sheer  nonsense,  is  often  dull  and  prosy,  but  in  one  particular  he 
throughout  retains  a  curious  consistency — ^he  never  for  a  moment  ceases 
to  be  ill-natured — ^wantonly  ill-natured,  the  "  qualia  ah  tncepto** 
he  has  observed  most  religiously  in  this  instance.  He  is  saturated 
with  spite,  and  it  escapes  Mm,  we  suspect,  sometimes  unconsciously. 
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He  seems  one  of  those  fortunately  rare  beings  who  cannot  even  fancy 

themselves  in  the  possession  of  enjoyment,  unless  they  are  giving  pain. 

Nor  is  he  particular  about  the  object.     Provided  something  suffer  he 

appears  satisfied.      There  is  one  very  characteristic  example  of  this. 

In  a  chapter  (2nd  Book  2nd,)  in  which  he  attempts  to  imitate  Sterne, 

but  succeeds  only  in  writing  like  an  idiot,  he  represents  himself  as  in 

a  state  of  perfect  happiness  ;  he  is  idling  on  a  sunny  lawn,  luxuriating 

in  the  sweets  of  nature,  and — ^^  flanking  butterflies-  with  a  tandem 

whip ! "     This  is  a  man  to  run  a  corking  pin  up  to  its  head  in  his 

neighbour,  merely  out  of  the  exuberance  of  his  gaiety. 

The  scheme  of  Vivian  Grey  is  that  of  an  intellectual  Don  Juan. 

Vivian  Grey  is  a  young  man  of  superior  talents,  who  makes  his  way  into 

"  good  society*"  by  the  power  of  adaptation ;  or,  in  other  words,  by 

flattery,  cringing,  lying,  and  sneaking  to  his  superiors.    He  is  every 

thing  to  all  men  of  whom  any  thing  is  to  be  got;  and  the  author, 

who  makes  him  this  character,  never  suspects  that  he  is  a  toad-eater, 

against  which  pestilent  class  he  loudly  rails  for  the  very  reason  that, 

as  the  Scotch  say. 

The  fastest  thief  cries  loudest  fie. 

Vivian  Grey  fixes  on  the  Marquis  of  Carabas  as  the  stepping-stone 
to  his  ambition.  This  Marquis  of  Carabas  is  a  self-important,  vain 
nobleman  in  some  points,  both  of  character,  views,  and  situation, 
resembling  our  Duke  of  Buckingham.  Vivfaa  Qr^y  inflates  him  with 
ideas  of  his  own  political  importance,  till  he  soars  to  become  the 
head  of  a  cabal,  which  is  to  command  the  state,  and  Vivian  Grey 
is  entrusted  with  the  conduct  of  the  intrigue.  The  support  of  a  Mr. 
Cleveland,  an  enemy  of  the  marquis,  becomes  necessary  to  their 
schemes,  and  Vivian  Grey  wins  him  over  on  certain  conditions ;  the 
plot  is  meantime  traversed  by  the  sister-in-law  of  the  marquis,  Mrs. 
Felix  Lorraine,  (a  character  of  the  circulating-library  world,)  who 
has  conceived  a  mortal  enmity  to  the  hero.  The  members  of  the 
confederacy  play  false ;  the  bubble  explodes ;  the  marquis  breaks 
with  Mr.  Grey  calling  him  a  scoundrel ;  Mr.  Grey,  in  revenge,  goes 
and  talks  Mrs.  Felix  Lorraine  into  bursting  a  blood-vessel ;  Mr.  Cleve- 
land, disappointed  of  his  promised  place,  thumps  Mr.  Grey,  and  Mr. 
Grey,  in  return,  shoots  Mr.  Cleveland.  Here  ends  the  second  volume^ 
and  the  story  is  to  be  farther  continued. 

At  the  house  of  the  Marquis  of  Carabas  most  of  the  characters  are 

introduced,  or  rather  traduced.     Mrs.  Million  (Mrs.  Coutts)  is  brought 

here,  and  Vivian  Grey  is  made  to  recommend  himself  to  the  buxom 

widow,  by  professing  an  ardent  attachment  to  liqueures.     It  is  by 

these  single  strokes  that  the  author  makes  his  hits  ;  the  rest  is  often 

dull  and  common-place.     The  character  of  a  barrister,  whose  very 

name  (albeit  he  adds  M.P.  to  it)  is  a  joke,  is  exactly  struck  off,  for 

example,  in  two  sentences  of  a  gossipping  letter. 

We  hare  had  that  nndeniahle  hore,  Vivacity  DuU,  with  us  for  h  whole  fortnight. 
A  report  of  the  death  of  the  Xxnrd  Chancellor,  or  a  rumour  of  the  production  of  a  new 
tragedy,  has  carried  him  up  to  town,  hut  whether  it  he  to  ask  for  the  seals  or  to  indite 
an  ingenious  prologue  to  a  play  which  will  he  condemned  the  first  night,  I  cannot 
inform  you.     I  am  quite  sure  he  is  capable  of  doing  either. — (Vol.  ii.  p.  131.) 

*gThe  "  John  Bull'*  family  make  a  most  absurd  use  of  tliis  phrase.  In  that  paper  of 
Sunday  the  21st,  we  see  it  observed  that,  "  it  has  become  the  fashion  of  all  the  male 
and  female  riders  of  good  society''  to  ride  in  St,  James's  Park.  Male  and  femftH) 
I'iders  of  good  society  ! 

P2 
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There  is  cleverness  in  thus  presenting  a  character  by  an  action. 
With  the  whole  world  before  us,  we  know  that  there  is  but  one  man 
who  has  a  capacity  for  the  imputed  presumption  and  absurdity. 

We  did  intend  to  have  passed  the  masques  in  Vivian  Grey,  in 
review  before  our  readers  ;  but,  on  consideration,  we  have  abandoned 
the  design,  first,  because  we  think  it  would  be  a  kind  of  misprision  of 
scandal;  secondly,  because  our  notice  has  already  arrived  at  an 
alarming  length;  and,  above  all,  thirdly,  because  we  are  tired  of 
writing  about  such  nonsense.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  those  whom  the 
John  Bull  and  Blackwood  coterie  delight  not  to  honour,  are  carica- 
tured, and  that  their  own  people  and  their  own  doings  are  spoken  of,  as 
they  are  only  spoken  of ,  when  they  are  the  speakers.  Mr.  Croker,  Vivida 
Vis,  is  extravagantly  extolled,  raised  both  in  consequence  and  capacity, 
far  above  his  mark;  while  Canning  is  denounced,  we  can  call  it 'no- 
thing else,  as  the  author  of  a  pasquinade,  of  which  no  one  would  be 
more  ashamed  than  himself.  This  made  some  people  attribute  the 
book  to  Mr.  Croker.  They  agreed  that  no  one  would  speak  so  well  of 
him  but  himself,  and  that  the  stroke  concerning  our  foreign  secretary 
was  in  his  style  of  mischief.  There  may  be  something  in  the  first 
argument, but  we  think  the  last  false.  Other  reasons  aside, Mr. Croker's 
interests  would  forbid  an  unprovoked  and  unpardonable  act  of  hos- 
tility against  a  minister.  He  might "  flank  butterflies"  in  the  Quarterly, 
but  he  knows  better  than  to  touch  a  high-mettled  steed  in  the  raw, 
while  sitting  behind  him,  within  reach  of  a  most  efficient  pair  of  heels. 

Mr.  Hook  is  thus  painted : — 

I  was  rather  disappointed  [says  a  young  lady  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Vivian  Grey,]  at  the 
first  sight  of  Stanislaus  Hoax.  I  had  expected,  1  don't  know  why,  something  juyenile 
and  squibbish — ^when  lo !  I  was  introduced  \o  a  corpulent  individual,  with,  his  coat 
buttoned  up  to  his  chin,  looking  dull,  gentlemanly,  and  apoplectic  However,  on 
acquaintance,  he  came  out  quite  rich — sings  delightfully,  and  improvises  like  a 
prophet — ^ten  thousand  times  more  entertaining  than  Pistrucci."  ♦ — Vol.ii.  p.  99. 

f  ■     ■ 

•  The  copying  out  of  this  passage  has  gone  far  to  convince  us,  that  IMr.  H**k  is  not 
the  man.  That  "  improtnsesf*  is  not  like  him  ;  he  loves  not  to  remember  his  improvising 
days.  The  subject  of  our  remarks  is  infecting  us,  and  we  give  our  readers  warning  that 
we  are  going  to  be  shockingly  personal  in  tbiB  note. 

It  is  curious  to  compare  the  two  leaders  of  the  two  periodicals  of  the  pretending 
school.  Mr.  H**k*8  appearance  is  not  unlike  the  description  in  the  text ;  he  is  a  plain- 
looking  stout  man,  whom  you  might  take  for  a  stock-broker,  rather  respectable  than 
gentlemanly  in  his  person.  In  conversation  he  is  any  thing  but  forward ;  there  is  not 
a  bit  of  the  lion  about  him,  he  takes  his  part  in  conversation,  and  takes  it  well,  and 
lets  others  take  their  parts.  You  would  never  suspect  him  to  be  a  wit  but  from  his 
hits  and  racy  style,  for  there  is  not  a  particle  of  pretension  or  assumption  of  any  kind 
in  his  manner.  We  apeak  of  him  as  we  have  seen  him  sobered  by  years ;  when  young, 
we  are  told  that  he  merited  a  different  description.  The  man  here,  is  not  in  keeping 
with  his  writings.  Not  so  with  the  Coryphaeus  of  Blackwood.  You  would  here  un- 
erringly argue  the  style  of  writing  from  the  style  of  man.  He  is  a  provincial  dandy  in 
appearance,  all  stimiess,  and  ill  imagined  finery.  He  wears  an  immense  quantity  of 
neckcloth,  which  has  been  exploded  for  fifteen  good  years  in  London,  and  fancies  it  the 
thing  to  carry  his  chin  in  ambush.  A  dark  accusation  is  also  afloat,  that  he  weBxs frogs 
on  his  coat ! — the  enormity  of  the  imputation  renders  it  improbable,  but  of  braiding, 
or  some  such  excess,  he  is  undoubtedly  guilty.  He  further  aboimds  in  trinkets,  his 
fingers  are  loaded  with  rings,  and  he  carries  a  rope  of  gold  round  his  neck,  which 
guards  a  watch  and  tackle  worth  half  the  kingdom  of  Scotland.  In  discourse  he  is 
costive,  speaks  little,  and  slides  his  words  out  of  the  sides  of  his  mouth :  lest  they 
6hould  come  f(H:th  broad  and  Scotch,  he  cuts  them  as  thin  as  a  wafer,  and  accomplishes 
somethiDg  very  like  a  lisp.  In  a  word,  he  is  pretension  all  over.  He  is  an  Edinburgh 
idandy ;  and  Sir  -Walter  Scott  must  have  had  him  in  view  when  he  descanted  on  that 
.unhicky  anomaly. 
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Leaving  the  portraitSy  as  the  author  will  call  them — ^the  carica- 
tures,  as  the  suhjects  will  call  them,  we  turn  to  the  fancy-characters 
of  Vivian  Grey. 

It  is  a  common  fault  of  novelists  to  give  their  heroes  credit  for 
extraordinary  talent,  while  they  make  them  act,  think,  and  speak  like 
very  ordinary  mortals.     They  descrihe  them  as  producing  great  effects, 
and  at  the  same  time  lay  hefore  us  causes  utterly  disproportioned  to 
those  effectSi     It  is  easy  for  an  author  to  say  that  his  hero  is  a  won- 
derful genius,  hut  when  he  imprudently  gives  us  his  thoughts  and 
speeches,  we  have  evidence  hefore  us  of  his  powers,  and  are  competent 
to   form  a  judgment  of  their  prohahle  influence.     An  author  may 
assert,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  his  hero  is  more  witty  than 
Voltaire  and  Swift  put  together,  wiser  than  Bacon,  and  more  virtuous 
than  the  reigning  monarch ;  hut  when  he  makes  them  say,  perhaps, 
"  How  d'ye  do,  I  hope  you  are  very  well,"  and  descrihes  the  audience 
as  electrified  with  the  wit,  and  astonished  hy  the  originality  of  the 
remark,  the  reader  is  shocked  hy  the  wide  chasm  hetween  cause  and 
eflPect,  and  is  justly  offended  at  the  ahsurd  discrepancy.     We  forgive 
these  things  only  in  the  Arahian  Nights,  the  very  nonsenses  of  which 
form  the  elements  of  our  amusement.  There  ajporter  sits  down  to  supper 
with  a  princess,  and  he  or  she  Jitters  a  score  of  common-place,. insipid 
compHmentSj  and  each Js_^eclar^^  charnied_with  the  other's  wit.    This 
does  not  shock  as  where  nothing  shocks  us ;  when  we  reconcile  our- 
selves to  wooden  horses  flying  through  the  air,  and  superh  palaces 
raised  like  mushrooms  in  a  night,  we  are  not  to  he  startled  hy  the 
transformation  of  niaseriea  into  bon-mota.     In  hooks,  however,  that 
profess  the  things  of  the  world,  and  have  no  flying  wooden  horses,  or 
musliroom  palaces,  we  cannot  tolerate  this  license.     We  rememher  in 
a  silly,  mad  novel,  Glenarvon,  written  "  by  a  person  of  quality,"  that 
the  hero  was  described  as  the  most  eloquent  of  men,  and  as  producing 
the  grandest  results  by  his  rhetoric ;  but,  unluckily,  the  author  reported 
one  of  his  fine  speeches,  which  was  the  flattest  nonsense  we  ever  saw 
strung  together,  and  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  conceive  the  degree  of 
fatuity  that  could  have  endured,  much  less  relished  it.     The  same 
fault  prevails  in  Vivian  Grey :  he  is  a  genius,  a  man  who  controls 
minds  by  the  superior  power  of  his  own ;  but,  unluckily,  the  writer 
sometimes  gives  us  the  means,  together  with  the  effect,  and  we  see  the 
miserable  insufficiency  of  the  former.     For  example :  Vivian  Grey  has 
to  win   over  Cleveland   to   the   party  of  the  Marquis   of  Carabas. 
Cleveland  having  been  ill-treated  by  the  Marquis,  has,  in  disgust, 
retired  from  the  world  of  politics  to  a  cottage  in  Wales.     To  this 
retreat,  Vivian  Grey,  a  perfect  stranger  to  him,  repairs,  in  quality  of 
mediator  of  a  peace,  and  negotiator  of  a  future  alliance.     Cleveland 
receives  the  intruder  on  his  privacy  coldly.     The  ambassador  utters 
some  common-places,  and  at  last  indicates  the  object  of  his  visit  in  an 
ordinary  kind  of  way.     Mr.  Cleveland,  upon  this  acquaintance  with 
his  man,  breaks  out  thus :— • 

Oh  !  Mr.  Grey,  I  am  a  man  spare  of  my  speech  to  those  with  whom  I  am  unac- 
qaainted ;  and  the  world  calls  me  a  soured,  malicious  man.  And  yet,  when  I  think  for 
a  moment,  that  one  so  yoaug  as  you  are,  with  suck  talents,  and,  as  I  wiU  believe,  with  so 
pure  a  spirit,  should  be  the  dupe,  or  tool,  or  even  present  friend,  of  such  a  creature  a& 
this  peijured  peer,  I  could  really  play  the  woman — and  weep. 
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We  cannot  too  much  admire  the  unexampled  penetration  which 
discovers,  in  the  course  of  three  minutes'  conversation,  that  a  strange 
visitor  is  possessed  of  a  pure  spirit  and  great  talents — and  such  a 
conversation,  too,  as  this  conversation  was !  We  shall  cite  it,  that  the 
reader  may  know  exactly  how  to  appreciate  the  extraordinary  sagacity 
of  Mr.  Cleveland : — 

The  reception  which  Mr.  Cleveland  gave  our  hero,  was  cold  and  conatrained  in  the 
extreme,  but  it  did  not  appear  to  be  purposely  uncivil ;  and  Vivian  flattered  himaelf 
that  bis  maoner  was  not  unusually  stiff. 

"  I  don't  know  whether  I  have  the  honour  of  addressing  the  son  of  the  author  of 

V*  said  Mr.  Cleveland,  with  a  frowning  countenance,  which  was  intended  to 

be  courteous. 

"  I  have  the  honour  of  being  the  son  of  Mr.  Grey." 

**  Your  father,  sir,  is  a  most  amiable  and  able  man.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  his  ac- 
quaintance when  I  was  in  London  many  years  ago,  at  a  time  when  Mr.  Vivian  Grey 
was  not  entrusted,  I  rather  imagine,  with  missions  '  of  importance.* " — Although  Mr. 
Cleveland  smiled  when  he  said  this,  his  smile  was  anything  but  a  gracious  one.  The 
aubdued  satire  of  his  keen  eye  burst  out  for  an  instant,  and  he  lo&ed  as  if  he  would 
have  said,  '*  Who  is  this  younker  who  is  trespassing  upon  my  retirement  V 

Vivian  had,  unbidden,  seated  himself  by  the  side  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  library-table  ; 
and,  not  knowing  exactly  how  to  proceed,  was  employing  himself  by  making  a  calcu- 
lation, whether  there  were  more  black  than  white  spots  on  the  body  of  the  old  New- 
foundland, who  was  now  apparently  most  happily  slumbering. 

«  Well,  sir  \"  ccntinued  the  Newfoundland's  master,  <'  Uie  nature  of  your  commu- 
nication ?     I  am  fond  of  coming  to  the  point." 

Now  this  was  precisely  the  thing  which  Vivian  had  determined  not  to  do ;  and  so  he 
dipUmiatited,  in  c^er  to  gain  time. — "  lo  stating,  Mr.  Cleveland,  that  the  communication 
which  I  had  to  make  was  one  of  importance,  I  beg  it  to  be  understood,  that  with  refer- 
ence merely  to  my  opinion  of  its  nature  that  that  phrase  was  used,  and  not  as  relative 
to  the  possible,  or,  allow  me  to  say,  the  probable  opinion  of  Mr.  Cleveland." 

"  Well,  sir !"  said  that  gentleman,  with  a  somewhat  disappointed  air. 

**  As  to  the  purport  or  nature  of  the  communication,  it  is,"  said  Vivian,  with  one  of 
his  sweetest  cadences,  and,  locking  up  to  Mr.  Cleveland's  face  witli  an  eye  expressive 
of  all  kindness, — **  it  is  of  a  political  nature." 

**  Well,  sir,"  aeain  exclaimed  Cleveland,  looking  very  anxious,  and  moving  restlessly 
on  his  libraxy  chair. 

'*  When  we  take  into  consideration,  Mr.  Cleveland,  the  present  aspect  of  the 
political  world ;  when  we  call  to  mind  the  present  situation  of  the  two  great  political 
parties,  you  will  not  be  surprised,  I  feel  confident,  when  I  mention  that  certain  person- 
ages have  thought  that  the  season  was  at  hand,  when  a  move  might  be  made  in  the 
political  world  with  very  considerable  effect — " 

<*  Mr.  Grey,  what  am  I  to  understand?"  interrupted  Mr.  Cleveland,  who  began  to 
suspect  that  the  envoy  was  no  greenhorn. 

"  I  feel  confident,  Mr.  Cleveland,  that  I  am  doing  very  imperfect  justice  to  the 
mission  with  which  I  am  intrusted ;  hut,  sir,  you  must  be  aware  that  the  delicate  nature 
of  such  disclosures,  and " 

**  Mr.  Grey,  I  feel  confident  that  you  do  not  doubt  my  honour ;  and,  as  for  the  rest, 
the  world  has,  I  believe,  some  foolish  tales  about  me  ;  but,  believe  me,  you  shall  be 
listened  to  with  patience.  I  am  certain  that,  whatever  may  be  the  communication, 
Mr.  Vivian  Grey  is  a  gentleman,  who  will  do  its  merits  justice." 

And  now  Vivian,  having  succeeded  in  exciting  Cleveland's  curiosity,  and  securing 
himself  the  certainty  of  a  hearing,  and  having  also  made  a  favourable  impression, 
dropped  the  diplomatist  altogether,  and  was  explicit  enough  for  a  Spartan. 

"  Certain  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  eminence,  and  influence,  hitherto  considered 

as  the  props  of  the paity,  are  about  to  take  a  novel  and  decided  course  next 

Session.    It  is  to  obtain  the  aid,  and  personal  co-operation  of  Mr.  Cleveland,  that  I  am 
now  in  Wales." 

'*  Mr.  Grey,  I  have  promised  to  listen  to  you  with  patience  :-^you  are  too  young  a 
man  to  know  much  perhaps  of  the  history  of  so  insignificant  a  personage  as  myself ; 
otherwise,  you  would  have  been  aware,  that  there  is  no  subject  in  the  world  on  which 
I  am  less  inclined  to  converse,  than  that  of  politics.  If  I  were  entitled  to  take  such  a 
liberty,  I  would  beseech  you  to  think  of  them  as  little  as  I  do  3 — ^but  enough  of  this : 
who  is  the  mover  of  the  party  V 
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'*  My  Lofd  Cbxatown  is  a  distinguished  member  of  it." 

"  Courtown — Courtown ;  respectable  certainly  :  but  surely  the  good  viscouXit'B  skull 
is  not  exactly  the  thing  for  the  chief  of  a  cabal  V* 

"  There  is  my  Lord  Beaconsfield." 

"  Powerful— but  a  dolt." 

"  Well/'  thought  Vivian,  "it  must  out^t  last;  and  so  to  it  boldly.  And,  Mr. 
Clevelaad,  there  is  little  fear  that  we  may  secure  the  powerful  interest,  and  tried  talents 
of  —  the  Marquess  of  Carabas." 

"  The  Marquess  of  Carabas !"  almost  shrieked  Mr.  Cleveland,  as  he  started  from 
his  seat,  and  paced  the  room  with  hurried  steps ;  and  the  greyhound  and  the  Newfound- 
land jumped  up  from  their  rug,  shook  themselves,  growled,  and  then  imitated  their 
master  in  promenading  the  apartment,  but  with  more  dignified  and  stately  paces.-— 
**  The  Marquess  of  Carabas !  Now,  Mr.  Grey,  speak  to  me  with  the  frankness  which 
one  high-bred  gentleman  should  use  to  another ;— -is  the  Marquess  of  Caiabas  privy  ta 
this  application  V 

**  He  himself  proposed  it," 

"  Then,  sir,  is  he  baser  ti^an  even  J  conceived." 

Then  comes  the  above  quoted  "  Gh !  Mr.  Grey," — ^^  the  talents,''—- 
^^  the  pure  spirit,"  and  the  profession  of  a  vehement  disposition  to^ 
weep,  which  is  no  empty  threat,  for  Cleveland  does  weep,  and  Mr.Grrey 
*'  responds  with  a  deep  glistening  in  his  eye,  to  the  tear  of  passion 
which  slowly  quivered  down  his  companion's  cheek.''  These  are  the 
ways  of  the  world !  It  is  thus  that  two  men  coming  together  for  the 
first  time,  talk  politics  till  they  cry  their  eyes  out ;  the  one  starting  a 
tear,  and  the  other  answering  it  with  the  exactness  of  inter-national 
salutes — ^gun  for  gun. 

In  our  outline  of  the  plot  of  Vivian  Grrey,  we  have  mentioned  that 
a  Mrs.  Felix  Lorraine,  (one  of  the  wonders  of  the  circulating  library,)i, 
instigated  by  malice  to  the  hero,  thwarts  his  schemes,  and  contrives  to- 
break  up  the  political  confederacy,  on  which  he  founds  his  ambitious 
hopes.  The  whole  blame  of  the  miscarriage  falls  on  Vivian,  and  the 
Marquis  very  properly  calls  him  "  a  swindler — a  scoundrel — a  liar*— a 
base,  deluding,  flattering,  fawning  villain." 

Mr.  Grey,  on  this  usage,  exclaims,  '^  My  Lord!"  which,  we 
suppose,  expressed  about  ^^  Oh,  fie ! "  and  then  leaves  the  room 
without  having  been  kicked ;  but  before  he  quits  the  house,  he  con- 
siders, in  his  great  mind,  that  it  will  be  fine  fun  to  go  and  vex  his  fair 
foe,  Mrs.  Felix.  At  first  he  imagines  the  pleasure  of  racking  her^. 
supposing  he  were  a  despot,  but  as  he  is,  as  luck  will  have  it,  only  a 
dandy,  he,  on  second  thought,  says,  "  that  .cannot  be,"  and  after  all 
(the  grapes  being  sour)  he  observes,  that  it  would  be  a  poor  revenge- 
in  one  who  worshipped  "  the  empirb  of  Tfis  intellect,"  to  have 
recourse  to  bodily  torture.  Accordingly,  instead  of  thrashing  her,, 
which  would  seem  the  contemplated  proceeding,  poetically  adunw- 
brated  in  the  figure  of  the  rack,  he  resolves  to  spite  her — ^to  kill  her 
with  gossip.  Up  stairs  he  springs,  and  going  into  the  boudoir  of  Mrs. 
Felix,  he  commences  operations,  by  first  telling  her  some  falsehoods,, 
to  the  effect  that  the  wife  of  Cleveland  (of  whom  she  is  enamoured^ 
is  dead ;  and  then  confessing  that  he  had  betrayed  her,  (Mrs.  Felix,) 
and  made  her  odious  to  Cleveland  ;  thus  raising  her  hopes  of  a  lover, 
and  dashing  them  to  the  ground  in  the  same  instant.  This  is,  in  the 
vulgar  tongue,  called  spiting  ;  and  towind  it  up  he  adds  another /am, 
tells  her  that  her  schemes  against  the  formaticm  ef  the  party  have 
failed ;  that  he  is  about  to  come  into  parliament ;  and,  in  short,  that 
every  thing  prospers  with  him,  contrary  to^her  wish,  endeavours,  and 
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expectation.     This  chit-chat  so  vexes  the  good  lady,  that  she  bursts 
a  blood-vessel  for  very  spleen — 

She  gave  one  loud  shriek,  and  dropped  like  a  bird  shot  on  the  wiug.    She  had  burst 

a  blood-vessel Had  Vivian  Grey  left  the  boudoir  a  pledged  bridegroom, 

his  countenance  could  not  haTe  been  more  triumphant^ — (Vol.  ii.  p.  213.) 

Here  we  have  the  man  again  at  his  favourite  work  of  flanking 
butterflies.  It  is  consoling  to  think,  that  there  are  not  six  men  in  this 
country  whose  minds  would  have  allowed  of  their  imagining  this  scene. 
There  is  a  meanness  and  small  spite  about  it,  which  few  would  care 
to  entertain  even  in  fancy.  Novellists  are  free  to  make  their  heroes 
as  villainous  as  they  please ;  but  we  rarely  meet  with  authors  who 
delight  in  making  them  dastardly,  and  attributing  to  them  the  paltry 
malice  of  rival  Abigails.  It  is  perfectly  new  to  find  a  hero  called  foul 
names  by  the  father,  and  drawing  blood  from  the  daughter.  This 
single  feature  has  almost  convinced  us,  that  the  book  is  not  the  work 
of  any  of  the  Messieurs  named.  It  must  be  the  production  of  a 
talented  Abigail,  whose  natural  weapon  of  offence  is  her  tongue,  and 
whose  imagined  warfare  with  one  of  the  sex,  is  not  mitigated  by  those 
forbearances  which  men  use  towards  women.  And  now  we  observe  a 
little  characteristic  error,  which  confirms  us  in  this  opinion.  The 
author,  insisting  on  making  use  of  French  expressions,  says,  "  I  shall 
r€8umer,  for  the  benefit  of  the  reader,"  8cc.  Here  we  trace  the  hand 
of  Mrs.  Slipslop.  A  note  appended  to  the  verb  in  the  infinitive, 
explaining  that  the  writer  has  "  ventured  to  use  this  word  in  spite  of 
the  remonstrances  of  the  Quarterly,"  makes  the  lingo  more  unluckily 
prominent. 

But  enough,  and  too  much  of  this  book,  with  its  small  sins  and 
smart  things. 

It  may  seem  to  the  reader,  that  our  account  of  Vivian  Grey,  in 
detail,  does  not  square  with  the  general  character  we  have  given  to  it 
in  the  opening  of  our  notice,  and  we  believe  that  such  is  the  fact. 
But  the  truth  is,  that  this  is  one  of  those  books  which  read  lightly 
and  pleasantly  enough,  but  which  will  not  bear  consideration.  One 
is  too  often  amused,  at  the  instant,  by  seeing  a  stroke  of  mischief, 
which  offends  on  reflection,  when  one  perceives  that  it  was  a  mere 
monkey-trick,  with  more  malice  than  wit  in  it,  and  is  ashamed  of 
Laving  encouraged  it  with  a  laugh.  In  justice,  however,  we  must 
admit,  that  there  are  some  bits  of  satire  which  are  fine ;  that  there 
are  two  or  three  shrewd  worldly  observations  ;  and  one  or  two  scenes 
of  inoffensive  and  pleasant  humour.  Such,  for  example,  as  that  in 
which  the  cassowary.  Doctor  Francier  by  name,  joins  the  breakfast 
party  at  Chateau  Desir,  an  uninvited  and  undesired  guest.  We  can 
fully  understand  the  feelings  of  Mr.  Mackaw,  the  ornithologist,  when 
watching  the  eye  of  the  giant  bird,  dilating  and  growing  yellower  and  * 
yellower,  more  and  more  orange,  as  his  passion  for  the  cold  pasty 
waxed  stronger  and  stronger. 

Mr.  Mackaw's  travelling  companion  (the  cassowary)  possessed  the  awkward  accom- 
plishment of  opening  doors,  and  now  strutted  in,  in  quest  of  his  beloved  master. 
Affection  for  Mr.  Mackaw  was  not,  however,  the  only  cause  which  induced  this  entree. 

The  household  of  Chateau  Desir,  unused  to  cassowarys,  had  neglected  to  supply 
Dr.  Francia  with  his  usual  breakfast,  which  consisted  of  half  a  dozen  pounds  of  rump 
steaks,  a  couple  of  bars  of  hard  iron,  some  pig  lead  and  brown  stout.  The  consequence 
was,  the  dictator  was  sadly  famished. 


* 
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All  the  ladies  screamed ;  and  then  IVIrs.  Felix  Lorraine  admired  the  doctor's  violet 
neck,  and  the  Marchioness  looked  with  an  anxious  eye  on  Julie,  and  Miss  Graves,  as 
in  duty  bound,  with  an  anxious  eye  on  the  Marchioness. 

There  stood  the  doctor,  quite  still,  with  his  large  yellow  eye  fixed  on  Mr.  Mackaw. 
At  length,  he  perceived  the'  cold  pasty,  and  his  little  black  wings  began  to  flutter  on 
the  surface  of  hif  immense  body. 

"  Che,  che,  che,  che !"  said  the  ornithologist,  who  didn't  like  the  symptoms  at  all : 
"  Che,  che,  che,  che — don't  be  frightened,  ladies  !  you  see  he's  muzzled — che,  che, 
che,  che, — ^now,  my  dear  doctor,  now,  now,  now,  Franky,  Franky,  Franky,  now  go 
away,  go  away,  that's  a  dear  doctor— che,  che,  die,  che  !" 

But  the  large  yellow  eye  grew  more  flaming  and  fiery,  and  tlie  little  black  wings 
grew  larger  and  larger ;  and  now  the  left  leg  was  dashed  to  and  fro,  with  a  fearful 
agitation.  Mackaw  looked  agonized. — Pop ! — what  a  whirr ! — Fsancia  ia  on  the  table ! 
All  shriek,  the  chairs  tumble  over  the  Ottomans — ^the  Sevre  china  is  in  a  thousand 
pieces — che  mu^le  *  is  torn  off  and  thrown  to  Miss  Graves  ;  Mackaw's  wig  is  daslied 
in  the  clotted-  cfeam,  and  devoured  on  the  spot ;  and  the  contents  of  the  boiling  urn 
are  poured  ov^r  the  beauteous  and  beloved  Julie ! — (Vol.  ii.  p.  95,  97.) 

Even  here  we  trace  the  characteristic  habit  of  the  author's  mind. 
He  cannot  fancy  pleasantry  without  pain.  It  was  necessary  to  his 
ideas  of  amusement,  that  some  creature  should  be  hurt,  and  in  default 
of  any  other  object  he  scalds  a  dog. 
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The  spirit  of  discovery  that  has  prompted  so  many  Englishmen  to 
attempt  the  exploring  of  Central  Africa,  and  to  which  nearly  all  have 
fallen  victims,  has  at  length  been  crowned  with  success.  The  route 
pursued  with  this  singular  good  fortune,  by  the  enterprising  travellers 
whose  book  is  now  before  the  public^  extends  from  the  Mediterranean  to 
the  tenth  degree  of  northern  latitude^  and  from  about  the  seventeenth  to 
nearly  the  sixth  degree  of  east  longitude.  Throughout  the  whole  of 
this  vast  tract,  the  character  of  the  country  and  of  the  people  has 
been  described  with  satisfactory  minuteness,  and  the  reader  may  now 
travel  from  Mourzuk  to  Kouka,  and  from  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
Tchad  to  Sackatoo,  with  almost  as  much  certainty  and  confidence 
as  along  any  of  the  beaten  paths  of'  the  old  world.  The  inform- 
ation comprised  in  this  large  volume  relates  almost  exclusively  to 
the  human  species,  and  in  great  proportion  to  the  fairer  part  of  it ; 
but  in  a  newly-discovered  country,  we  could  not  wish  for  a  more 
interesting  subject  of  inquiry.  The  only  one  of  the  travellers  who 
had  scientific  pretensions,  was  labouring,  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  journey,  under  a  severe  indisposition  that  disabled  him  from 
pursuing  with  his  characteristic  ardour  his  inquiries  into  the  geology 
and  the  natural  history  of  the  countries  they  traversed.  But  for 
information  on  these  particulars  the  world  must  look  to  subsequent 
travellers,  whom  the  success  of  the  late  mission  shall  stimulate  to 
follow  up  its  discoveries.  At  present  the  public  is  in  possession  of  as 
much  knowledge  as  the  utmost  diligence  and  activity  could  acquire, 
on  subjects  likely  to  attract  the  attention  of  travellers  of  military 
habits  and  education. 


♦  Narrative  of  Travels  and  Discoveries  in  Northern  and  Central  Africa,  in  the  yean 
189S,  1823,  aad  1824.   By  Major  Denham,  and  Captain  Clapperton.   London,  1826. 
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One  of  tbese^  Indeed,  has  shown  himself  eminently  qualified  for 
the  ardnons  enterprise  ;  and  consistently  with  the  spirit  which  led 
him  to  volunteer  his  services,  the  discharge  of  his  duty  has  evi- 
dently been  throughout  a  labour  of  love.  At  Kouka,  Major  Denham 
describes  himself  as  living  like  Robinson  Crusoe,  surrounded  by  his 
menagerie,  consistbg  of  his  Loggun  bird,  two  monkeys,  five  parrots, 
a  civet  cat,  a  young  ichneumon,  and  a  still  younger  hyaena.  Sociably 
they  lived  with  him,  and  with  one  another  ;  and  sitting  in  the  midst  of 
them,  of  a  morning,  with  his  mess  of  rice  and  milk,  whilst  his  thoughts 
would  often  revert  to  England,  he  used  to  meditate  upon  the  strange 
chances  that  had  thrown  him  into  this  half  savage  way  of  life,  and  to 
marvel  at  the  tranquillity  in  which  his  days  glided  on.  Solitary  as  he 
then  was  and  disheartening  as  were  his  prospects,  his  lone  repasts 
(for  no  one  could  endure  the  smell  of  food  but  himself,  so  heavy  was 
sickness  upon  them)  were  discussed  with  a  relish  that  surprised  him. 
^'  The  satisj&iction  felt  in  my  morning  and  evening  visits  to  Barca  Gana, 
(the  Sheikh  of  Bornou's  favourite  negro  slave  and  general  in  chief), 
and  the  plans,  full  of  hope  of  farther  progress  which  floated  in  my 
imagination  when  at  night  I  laid  my  head  upon  my  pillow,  frequently 
excited  in  my  mind  the  most  grateful  sensations.'^  This  is  in  the  true 
spirit  of  adventure,  and  when  we  find  so  much  zeal  combined  with  a 
constitution  that  defied  the  damp  and  sultry  atmosphere  of  a  rainy 
season  in  Bornou,  by  which  the  natives  themselves  are  very  gene- 
rally affected,  the  successful  issue  of  the  expedition  ceases  to  be 
marvellous.  The  solitude  of  which  Major  Denham  complains,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  so  complete,  that  but  fo  rhis  speaking  occasion- 
ally in  the  plural  number,  and  the  very  rare  occurrence  of  the 
name  of  Clapperton  or  Oudney,  it  might  be  supposed  that  this  part 
of  the  journey  had  been  performed  by  himself  alone.  Were  not  the 
ill-health  of  the  two  latter  gentlemen  sufficient  to  account  for  their 
apparent  estrangement  from  the  projects  that  interested  Major 
Denham,  and  the  attempts  he  made  at  a  more  complete  discovery  of 
the  country,  the  reader  would  be  apt  to  imagine  some  want  of  cordi- 
ality and  sympathy  between  them.  That  Major  Denham  himself  was 
of  a  temper  to  appreciate  the  consolation  of  having  a  companion  to 
participate  in  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  discovery  is  evident,  from 
the  heartiness  with  which  he  welcomed,  and  the  affectionate  manner 
in  which  he  relates  the  illness  and  death  of  Mr.  Toole,  who  joined  him 
after  the  departure  of  the  other  gentlemen  for  Soudan. 

In  other  respects  the  traveller  was  well  adapted  to  his  duties.  "  A 
liberal  and  frank  deportment,  that  seems  to  have  engaged  the  good- 
will of  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  and  a  judicious  and  patient 
cultivation  of  the  friendship  of  those  whose  favour  was  of  importance 
to  the  objects  of  the  mission,  have  left  an  impression  upon  the  minds 
of  the  natives,  the  benefit  of  which  will  be  felt  by  subsequent  adven- 
turers from  England.  Among  people  of  both  sexes,  and  natives  of 
every  tribe  and  district  he  contrived  to  make  friends,  by  whom  the 
Bais  Khaleel  (the  name  by  which  Major  Denham  is  known  among 
them)  will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  Indeed  some  of  his  intimacies 
assume  a  tender  and  almost  a  sentimental  cast,  particularly  with  the 
sable  counterparts  of  the  dear  specimens  of  "  red  and  white"  in 
his  own  country,  whom  the  military  man  calls  to  mind  with  charac- 
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teristic  gallantry.  Should  any  of  the  latter  happen  to  have  thought 
herself  favourably  distinguished  hy  the  traveller  previously  to  his 
expedition,  it  is  not  impossible  she  may  feel  herself  somewhat  pioved, 
upon  perusing  his  account  of  the  kind  greetings  which  he  interchanged 
with  a  Fezzanese  lady  of  Zeghren. 

Almost  the  first  person  that  presented  herself,  wns  my  friend,  the  merchant's 
sister,  I  had  almost  said  the  fair,  Omhal-henna  (meaning  "  the  motlier  of  peace.")  Shd 
had  a  wooden  bowl  of  haleeb  (fresh  milk)  in  her  hand,  the  greatest  rarity  she  could  offer  ; 
and  holding  out  the  milk,  with  some  confusion,  towards  me,  witli  hoih.  her  hands,  the 
hood,  which  should  have  concealed  her  beautiful  features,  had  fallen  back.  As  my  taking 
the  milk  from  her  would  have  prevented  the  amicable  salutation  we  both  seemed  pre- 
pared for,  and  which  consisted  of  four  or  five  gentle  pressures  of  the  hand,  widi  as 
mxay^ish  harleckst  and  ttfi&s,  and  ham-dulillahs,  she  placed  the  bowl  upon  the  ground, 
while  the  ceremonies  of  greeting,  which  take  a  much  longer  time  in  an  African 
village  than  in  an  English  drawing-room,  were,  by  mutual  consent,  most  cordially 
performed.  I  really  could  not  help  looking  at  her  with  astonishment,  and  I  heartily 
wish  that  I  had  the  power  of  conveying  an  idea  of  her  portrait.  It  was  the  Jemma 
(Friday,)  the  Sabbath,  and  she  was  covered,  for  I  cannot  call  it  dressed,  with  only  a 
blue  linen  barracan,  which  passed  under  one  arm,  and  was  fastened  on  the  top  of  die 
opposite  shoulder  with  a  silver  pin,  the  remaining  part  thrown  round  the  body  behind, 
and  brought  over  her  head  as  a  sort  of  hood,  which,  as  I  remarked,  had  fallen  off,  and 
my  taking  her  hand,  when  she  set  down  the  milk,  had  prevented  its  being  replaced. 
This  accident  displayed  her  jet-black  hair  in  numberless  plaits  all  round  her  expressive 
face  and  neck,  and  her  large  sparkling  eyes  and  little  mouth,  full  of  the  whitest  teeth 
imaginable.  She  had  various  figures  burnt  on  her  chin  with  gunpowder ;  her  com- 
plexion was  a  deep  brown  ;  and  round  her  neck  were  eight  or  ten  necklaces  of  coral 
and  different  coloured  beads.  So  interesting  a  person  I  had  not  seen  in  the  country; 
and  on  my  remaining  some  moments  with  my  eyes  fixed  on  her,  she  reconmienced  the 
salutation,  "  How  is  your  health,"  &c.  and  smiling,  asked,  with  great  naVvet6, 
"  whether  I  had  not  leamt,  during  the  last  two  months,  a  little  more  Arabic."  I 
assured  her  I  had.  Looking  round  to  see  if  anybody  heard  her,  and  having  brought 
the  hood  over  her  face,  she  said,  "  I  first  heard  of  your  coming  last  night,  and  desired 
the  slave  to  mention  it  to  my  brother.  J  have  always  looked  for  your  coming,  and  at 
night,  because  at  night  I  have  sometimes  seen  you :  you  were  the  first  man  whose 
hand  I  ever  touched ;  but  they  all  said  it  did  not  signify  with  you,  an  Intara,  (a 
Christian.)  God  turn  your  heart !  but  my  brother  says  you  wUl  never  become  Moslenn— 
won't  you  to  please  Aodi  Zeleel's  sister  1  My  mother  sa^s,  God  would  never  have 
allowed  you  to  come,  but  for  your  conver^on."  By  this  time  again  the  hood  had 
fallen  back,  and  I  again  had  taken  her  hand,  when  the  sudden  appearance  of  Abdi 
Zeleel,  accompanied  by  the  governor  of  the  town,  who  came  to  visit  me,  was  a  most 
unwelcome  interruption.  Omhal-henna  quickly  escaped;  she  had,  however,  over- 
stepped the  line,  and  I  saw  her  no  more." 

Here  is  a  promising  introduction  to  as  pretty  a  little  eastern  romance 

as  ever  sprung  up  in  the  land  of  the  desert.     But^  like  most  stories  of 

tender  interest^  it  is  marred  hy  the  sequel. 

At  Sebha,  Timinhint,  and  Zeghren,  we  were  fed  (says  Major  Denham,  on  the 
return  from  Bomou,)  with  the  best  produce  of  their  cuisine.  Omul  Hena,  [so  spelled 
on  this  last  mention  of  her,]  by  whom  I  was  so  much  smitten  on  my  first  visit  to  this 
place,  was  now,  after  a  disappointment  by  the  death  of  her  hetrothed,  with  whom  she 
nod  read  the  fatah,  [the  first  chapter  of  the  Koran,  the  reading  of  which  constitutes  the 
act  of  betrothing,]  just  before  my  last  visit,  a  wife  of  only  three  days  old.  The  best 
dish,  however,  out  of  twenty,  which  the  town  furnished  came  from  her ;  it  was  brought 
separately,  inclosed  in  a  ney^  basket  of  date  leaves,  which  I  was  desired  to  keep ;  and 
her  old  slave  who  brought  it,  inquired  **  whether  I  did  not  mean  to  go  to  her  father's 
house,  and  salaam  (salute)  her  mother  V  I  replied,  *'  Certainly ; "  Aid  just  after  dark 
the  same  slave  came  to  accompany  me.  We  found  the  old  lady  sitting  over  a  handfnl 
of  fire,  with  eyes  still  more  sore,  and  person  still  more  neglected  than  when  I  last  saw 
her.  She,  however,  hugged  me  most  cordially,  for  there  was  nobody  present  but 
ourselves ;  the  fire  was  blown  up,  and  a  bright  flame  produced,  over  which  we  sat 
down,  while  she  kept  saying,  or  rather  singing,  "  Ash  harlek  ?  Ash  ya  barrieh-eht 
fenniek  ?"— "  How  are  you  1  How  do  you  find  yourself?  "  in  the  patois  of  the  country, 
first  saying  something  ia  Ertana,  which  I  did  not  understand,  to  the  old  dave.    I  wni 
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juBt  regretting  that  I  ehoald  go  away  without  aeeing  Omul  Hena,  while  a  eort  of  smile 
rested  on  the  pallid  features  of  my  hostess,  when  in  rushed  the  subject  of  our  conversa- 
tion. I  scarcely  knew  her  at  first  by  the  dim  light  of  the  palm-wood  fire ;  she, 
however,  threw  offher  mantle,  and,  kissing  my  shoulder,  (an  Arab  mode  of  salutation,) 
shook  my  hand,  while  large  tears  rolled  down  her  fine  features.  She  said,  "  She  was 
determined  to  see  me,  although  her  father  had  refosed."  The  mother,  it  seems,  had 
determined  on  gratifying  her. 

Omul  Hena  was  now  seventeen ;  she  was  handsomer  than  any  thing  I  had  seen  in 
Fezzan,  and  had  on  all  her  wedding  ornaments.  Indeed,  I  should  have  been  a  great 
deal  agitated  at  her  apparent  great  regard,  had  she  not  almost  instantly  exclaimed, 
"Well!  you  must  make  haste  ;  give  me  what  you  have  brought  me !  You  know  I 
am  a  woman  now,  and  you  must  give  me  something  a  great  deal  richer  than  you  did 
before ;  besides,  I  am  Sidi  Gunana's  son's  wife,  who  is  a  great  man,  and  when  he  asks 
me  what  the  Christian  gave  me,  let  me  be  able  to  show  him  something  very  handsome." 
"  What,"  said  T,  "  does  Sidi  Gunana  know  of  your  coming?"  "  To  be  sure,"  said 
Omul  Hena,  "  and  sent  me ;  his  father  is  a  Maraboot,  [a  sort  of  Mohanunedan  D.D.  or 
LL.D.,]  and  told  him  you  English  were  people  with  great  hearts  and  plenty  of  money, 
so  I  might  come."  **  Well,  then,"  said  I,  "  if  that  is  the  case,  you  can  be  in  no 
hurry."  She  did  not  think  so  ;  and  my  little  present  was  no  sooner  given,  than  she 
hurried  away,  saying  she  would  return  directly,  but  not  keeping  her  word. 

**  Well  done  simplicity !  well  done  unsophisticated  nature  !"  thought 
the  traveller ;  and  yet  the  tears,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  were  genuine 
nevertheless.  As  the  lady  herself  said,  she  was  a  woman  now,  and  a 
widow  to  hoot; — ^the  cordiality  of  her  salutation  helonged  to  her 
former,  the  worldliness  of  her  modest  requests  to  her  present  estate. 

The  description  given,  a  few  pages  above,  of  the  ladies  of  Mourzuk, 
is  one  that  leaves  no'  pleasing  impression  on  the  mind,  and  makes  it 
seem  prohahle  that  the  charms  of  Omul  Hena  formed  an  exception  to 
the  general  appearance  of  the  Fezzanese  women.  The  traveller's  eye, 
indeed,  so  long  accustomed  to  dwell  upon  the  sahle  heauties  of  Boroou 
and  Soudan,  may  have  heen  somewhat  unfitted  for  appreciating  the 
brown  complexions  on  this  side  the  desert ;  and  if  we  are  not  mistaken, 
his  former  mention  of  the  ladies  of  Fezzan  was  more  to  the  credit  of 
their  personal  charms. 

Though  many  degrees  nearer  our  own  fair  and  blue-eyed  beauties  in  complexion, 
when  moderately  cleansed  and  washed,  yet  no  people  ever  lost  more  by  comparison  than 
did  the  white  ladies  of  Mourzuk,  with  the  black  ones  of  Bomou  and  Soudan.  That  the 
latter  were  "black,  devilish  black,"  there  is  no  denying;  but  their  beautiful  forms, 
expressive  eyes,  pearly  teeth,  and  excessive  clean  iuess,  rendered  them  far  more  pleasing, 
than  the  dirty  half- casts  we  were  now  amongst. 

It  may  he  doubted  whether  the  traveller  would  have  been  able  to 
reconcile  his  eye  to  the  "  fair  and  blue-eyed  beauties"  nearer  home, 
had  he  come  among  them  with  the  impression  of  the  laughter-loving 
black  girls  still  fresh  on  his  mind.  It  was  the  observation  of  a 
sojourner  in  Africa,  that  the  complexion  of  the  ladies  of  Liverpool 
seemed  to  him,  on  his  landing  amongst  them,  excessively  white; 
and  their  noses  unbecomingly  obtrusive.  In  another  point,  however, 
in  which  the  traveller  contrasts  the  women  of  these  different  climates, 
there  was  no  room  for  self-delusion,  and  the  advantage,  it  must  be 
confessed,  is  entirely  on  the  side  of  the  nearer  daughters  of  the  sun. 
A  single  blueVrapper,  he  says,  although  a  scanty  covering,  displayed 
to  advantage  the  graceful  motions  of  the  black  women,  whilst  their 
straight  and  well-formed  limbs  were  perhaps  strengthened,  and 
certainly  purified,  by  four  or  five  daily  ablutions.  But  the  ladies  of 
Mourzuk,  wrapped  in  a  woollen  blanket,  seldom  changed,  whilst  the 
texture  can  hang  together,  or  till  the  time  comes  when  they  are  to  be 
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washed  for  their  wedding ;  with  hair  clotted  together  with  sand  and  odo- 
riferous powders,  and  silver  ear-rings,  and  coral  ornaments,  blackened 
by  the  perspiration  exuding  from  their  anointed  tresses,  are  really 
(proh  pudor !)  "  such  a  bundle  of  filth,  that  it  is  not  without  alarm 
that  you  see  them  approach  you,  or  shake  their  garments  in  your 
apartment/' 

The  ladies  of  Sockna,  however,  (a  town  about  half  way  between 
Tripoli  and  Mourzuk,)  he  allows  to  be  "  certainly  very  pretty,"  and 
adds, "  that  they  are  reported  to  be  remarkable  for  their  love  of 
intrigue."  "  This  may  be  true  or  not ;  but  we  had  no  opportunity  of 
ascertaining  it  from  our  knowledge."  Of  their  curiosity  he  gives  an 
amusing  instance,  and,  indeed,  is  well  qualified  to  speak  thereupon, 
the  subject  of  their  inquisition  having  been  nothing  else  than  his  own 
apparel : — ^^  A  pair  of  loose  white  trowsers  that  I  wore,  and  into  the 
pockets  of  which  I  accidentally  put  my  hands,  raised  their  curiosity 
to  a  wonderful  degree ;  my  hands  were  pulled  out,  and  those  of  three 
or  four  of  the  ladies  thrust  in  in  their  stead  ;  these  were  replaced  by 
others,  all  demanding  their  use  so  loudly^  and  violently,  that  f  had 
considerable  difiiculty  in  extricating  myself,  and  was  glad  to  make 
my  escape."  The  observations  of  a  lady,  extracted  into  our  last 
number  from  the  Westminster  Review,  upon  the  manners  of  the,  Arab 
women,  are  to  the  same  effect : — **  They  were  very  curious  in  examining 
my  dress,  and  the  old  lady,  I  really  feared,  was  proceeding  to  undress 
me.  They  invited  me  to  bathe,  which  was  rather  an  unexpected  piece 
of  politeness,  and  I  suspect  was  suggested  by  their  desire  to  extend 
their  examination  of  my  garments." 

At  page  26  of  the  preliminary  narrath'e  is  an  account  of  an  Arab 
wedding,  well  told  but  too  long  for  insertion.  The  most  remarkable 
particulars  of  the  ceremony  are  the  display  of  the  bridal  garments, 
suspended  from  the  top  of  the  house  ;  the  assemblage  of  young  Arab 
chiefs  under  the  bride's  apartment  to  pay  their  respects  to  her,  and 
the  salutation,  loo!  loo!  loo!  with  which  they  are  greeted  by  the 
ladies  stationed  at  their  several  holes  or  windows,  and  which  the 
visitors  acknowledge  by  laying  their  right  hands  on  their  breasts,  and 
subsequently  by  the  discharge  of  their  pistols ;  the  progress  of  the 
bride  outside  the  town,  seated  in  her  jaafa  or  sedan  chair,  placed 
on  a  camel's  back,  under  which  the  escort,  who  are  all  the  while 
skirmishing  and  charging  around  her,  fire  close,  as  soldiers  over  the 
grave  of  a  departed  comrade ;  the  n egresses  who  surround  the  bride's 
camel,  and  with  exclamations  of  hurra !  hurra !  be  off !  be  o£F !  drive 
away  the  bridegroom,  not  ^e^  in  possession,  when  he  offers  to  approach 
her ;  finally,  the  bride's  surprise  upon  finding  herself  at  the  door  of 
the  bridegroom's  house,  and  her  well-feigned  reluctance  to  dismount 
and  enter ;  till  at  length,  amidst  the  screams  of  the  women  and  the 
shouts  of  the  men,  she  condescends  to  receive  a  bit  of  sugar  in  her 
mouth  from  the  hands  of  the  bridegroom,  and  thus  sweetened  into 
acquiescence,  returns  the  luscious  compliment  by  placing  another  in  his. 

Actuated  by  the  spirit  of  adventure,  for  which  they  have  always 
been  celebrated,  the  Arabs  have  spread  themselves  widely  over 
northern  Africa ;  and  tribes  of  Shouaas,  a  people  of  Arabic  descent, 
were  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Tchad.  The  Alowany  Shouaas  are 
in  great  numbers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kabshary,  situated  to  the 
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westward  of  the  lake.  The  travellers  were  visited  by  some  of  their 
women,  who  appeared  to  them  really  beautiful.  The  tribes  in  the 
course  of  their  progress  southward  must  hav^  mended  their  looks,  for 
nothing  can  be  more  homely  than  the  features  of  the  Arab  women  of 
the  north,  according  to  the  account  of  them  cited  above.  "  They 
had  dingy  complexions  and  large  hooked  noses,  and  their  hair  cut 
short  and  straight  over  the  forehead."  The  complexion  of  the 
Sliouaas,  though  in  truth  it  be  but  a  dingy  copper,  is  there  called 
white,  and  '^  consequently  held  in  but  little  estimation  by  the  natives,*' 
with  whom  black,  and  black  only,  is  the  hue  that  subdues  the  heart 
of  the  spectator.  The  Shouaas  in  their  turn  were  offended  by  the 
excessive  whiteness  of  the  Europeans.  The  manners  and  language  of 
this  people  are  primitive  and  interesting.  A  Shouaa  girl  will  sit  down 
at  your  tent  with  a  bowl  of  milk,  and  say,  ^'  A  happy  day  to  you ! 
your  friend  has  brought  you  milk :  you  gave  her  something  so  hand- 
some yesterday,  she  has  not  forgotten  it.  Oh !  how  her  eyes  ache  to  see 
all  you  have  got  in  that  wooden  house,"  pointing  to  a  trunk.  ^<  We 
have  no  fears  now ;  we  know  you  are  good,  and  our  eyes,  which  before 
could  not  look  on  you,  now  search  after  you  always ;  they  bid  us 
beware  of  you  at  first,  for  you  were  bad,  very  bad,  but  we  know 
better  now.  How  it  pains  us  that  you  are  so  white**  Their 
costume  is  a  dark  blue  cotton  wrapper  tied  round  the  waist,  and  a 
mantilla  of  the  same  materials  and  colour  thrown  over  the  head ; 
with  this  they  hide  the  face,  but  leave  the  bust  naked.  Among  the 
Shouaas  it  is  the  face  which  it  is  indelicate  to  display ;  with  us  it  is 
the  bust. 

Before  we  reach  the  genuine  black  beauties  of  Bornou  and  Soudan, 
there  are  the  women  of  two  widely-e^^tended  races  to  notice,  whose 
home  is  the  great  desert,  and  who  are  the  links  that  connect  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  coast  with  the  negro  nations  of  the  interior.  During 
the  absence  of  Major  Denham,  whom  some  unlooked  for  difficulties 
relative  to  their  departure  from  Fezzan  had  recalled  to  Tripoli,  Dr. 
Oudney  and  Cajptain  Clapperton  made  an  excursion  from  Mourzuk, 
where  they  were  residing,  to  Ghraat,*  situate  about  three  degrees 
farther  west.  This  led  them  among  the  Tuaricks,  and  Dr.  Oudney, 
who  kept  a  journal  of  this  excursion,  has  left  on  record  a  few  remarks 
upon  the  manners  and  appearance  of  these  Nomades.  Their  women 
are  described  as  having  full  round  faces  and  a  copper  complexion ; 
but  as  the  Tuaricks  wander  over  a  tract  of  country  extending  many 
degrees  from  north  to  south,  a  great  variety  of  shades  necessarily  prevails 
among  them.  Their  eyes  are  large,  black,  and  rolling ;  eye-brows  a 
little  arched ;  nose  plain  and  well  formed,  atfd  two  or  three  were  remarked 
with  noses  of  the  fine  ancient  Egyptian  shape.  They  have  long  curling 
hair  black  as  jet,  and  from  a  negro  mixture  inclined  to  be  crispy,  not 
plaited  like  that  of  the  Arab  women,  but,  according  to  the  term  used 
by  Dr.  Oudney,  shedded  ;  and,  what  was  a  great  charm  in  European 
eyes,  no  appearance  of  oil.  They  are  Moslems  in  religion,  but  in 
some  respects  their  manners  are  very  different  from  those,  which  are 

•  As  an  example  of  the  little  care  with  which  the  Quarterly  Reviewers  read  the 
books  they  review,  we  may  observe,  that  among  the  causes  of  the  long  delay  at  Mour- 
suk,  they  mention  this  very  excursion,  though  3ie  fact  is,  it  was  undertaken  merely  to 
occupy  the  time,  during  which  Major  Denham  was  absent  on  the  business  of  the  mission. 
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held  to  be  geDerally  characteristic  of  the  Mohammedaa  nations.  In 
particular,  the  freedom  enjoyed  by  their  women  forms  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  jealousy  with  which  the  Moorish  ladies  are  guarded.  In  the 
presence  of  the  men  they  are  lirely,  talkative,  and  unconstrained ; 
and  those  of  the  other  sex  pay  them  the  sort  of  marked  attention 
which  is  common  among  Europeans.  A  custom  prevails  among  the 
Tuaricks,  indicative  of  the  estimation  in  which  they  hold  their  females, 
and  something  like  which  is  found  also  among  the  Turkoman  tribes, 
whose  women  are  distinguished  by  similar  advantages.  The  Tuarick 
lady  does  not  necessarily  bring  a  portion  to  her  husband,  but  it  is 
absolutely  requisite  for  the  man  to  pay  a  sum,  greater  or  less,  to  his 
bride's  father,  for  his  consent  to  the  marriage.  Where  the  parties  are 
wealthy,  the  price  is,  usually,  six  camels.  The  Tuarick  women  are 
sensible  of  the  advantages  they  enjoy,  and  are  proud  of  their  liberty. 
They  asked  the  travellers  how  English  women  were  treated — ^whether 
they  were  locked  up  like  the  Moorish  females,  or  allowed  to  go  abroad 
freely  like  themselves.  They  had  also  a  notion  that  our  countrywomen 
bore  more  than  one  child  at  a  time,  and  that  they  went  longer  than 
nine  calendar  months.  When  told  that  in  these  particulars  they 
resembled  themselves,  they  appeared  pleased.  A  few  only  of  the 
Tuaricks  speak  Arabic,  so  that  the  conversation  between  the  travellers 
and  the  ladies,  who  spoke  no  language  but  their  own,  was  supported 
by  means  of  an  interpreter.  The  women  were  greatly  amused,  and 
laughed  heartily  at  the  attempts  which  the  gentlemen  made  to  blunder 
out  a  few  Tuarick  words.  Their  dress  consists  of  a  barracan  neatly 
wrapped  round,  with  a  cover  of  dark  blue  cloth  for  the  head,  which  is 
sometimes  made  to  cover  the  lower  part  of  the  face,  a  fashion  very 
prevalent  among  the  men.*  Like  the  Arabs,  they  are  fond  of  singing 
and  story-telling.  The  men,  who  are-  very  sedate  in  their  deportment, 
seldom  sing,  regarding  it  as  an  amusement  fit  only  for  females.  Their 
songs,  were  described  to  the  travellers  as  sweet. 

In  the  evening  we  heard  a  numerous  band  of  females  singing  at  a  distance,  which 
was  continued  till  midnight.  This  custom  is  very  common  among  the  people,  and  is 
one  of  their  principal  amusements  in  the  mountain  recesses.  Hateeta  (their  Tuarick 
host,)  said,  that  they  go  out  when  their  work  is  finished,  in  the  evening,  and  remain 
till  near  midnight,  singing  and  telling  stories. 

South  of  Fezzan,  and  east  of  the  line  pursued  by  the  kafilas,  lies 
the  country  of  the  Tibboos,  a  light-hearted  people,  but  unhappy  in 
their  propinquity  to  the  Tuaricks,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  paying 
them  visits,  in  which  they  are  said  to  spare  neither  sex  nor  age.  At 
Dirkee  a  numerous  assembly  of  their  females  appeared  before  the 
tents  of  the  travellers,  and  danced  for  some  hours.  Their  movements 
are  described  as  elegant,  and  not  unlike  those  of  the  Greek  dances, 
according  to  the  representations  given  of  the  latter.  On  approaching 
Bilma,  their  capital,  the  mission  was  welcomed  by  a  party  of  fifty  men 
at  arms,  and  double  the  number  of  women.  The  men  shook  their 
spears  in  the  air  as  they  approached ;  after  which  salutation,  they  all 
moved  towards  the  town,  the  females  dancing  and  throwing  themselves 
about,  with  screams  and  songs  in  a  singularly  original  manner. 

•  The  Quarterly  Reviewer  ascribes  this  fashion  to  an  anxious  care  for  the  preser- 
vation of  their  complexions.  Do  the  sable  Bomouy,  among  whom  the  same  fashion 
18  prevalent,  cover  their  facea  to  preserve  their  complezioos  1 
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They  were  a  superior  class  to  those  of  the  minor  towns ;  some  having  extremely. 
pleasing  features,  while  the  pearly  white  of  their  regular  teeth  was  beautifully  con- 
trasted with  ihe  glossy  black  of  tneir  skin.  The  triangular  flaps  of  plaited  hair  also, 
which  hung  down  on  each  side  of  their  faces,  streaming  with  oil,  with  the  addition  of 
the  coral  in  the  nose,  and  large  amber  necklaces,  gave  them  a  very  seducing  appearance. 
Some  of  them  carried  a  sheish,  a  fan  made  of  soft  grass  or  hair,  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  off  the  flies ;  others  a  branch  of  a  tree,  and  some  fans  of  ostrich  feathers,  or  a 
bunch  of  keys :  all  had  something  in  their  hands,  which  they  waved  over  their  heads 
as  they  advanced.  A  wrapper  of  Soudan,  tied  on  the  top  of  the  left  shoulder,  leaving 
the  right  breast  bare,  foiTued  their  covering ;  while  a  smaller  one  was  thrown  over  the 
head,  which  hung  down  to  the  shoulders,  or  was  thrown  back  at  pleasure.  Notwith- 
standing the  apparent  scantiness  of  their  habiliments,  nothing  could  be  farther  from 
indelicate  than  was  their  appearance. 

On  arriving  at  Bilma,  we  halted  under  the  shade  of  a  large  tulloh  tree,  while  the 
tents  were  pitching ;  and  the  women  danced  with  great  taste,  and,  as  I  was  assured  by 
the  sultau's  nephew,  with  skill  also.  As  they  approach  each  other,  accompanied  by 
the  slow  beat  of  an  instrument  formed  out  of  a  gourd,  covered  v^'ith  goat^skin,  for  a 
long  time  their  movements  are  confined  to  the  head,  hands,  and  body,  which  they 
throw  from  one  side  to  the  other,  flourish  in  the  air,  and  bend  without  moving  the  feet : 
suddenly  the  music  becomes  quicker  and  louder,  when  they  start  into  the  most  violent 
gestures,  rolling  their  heads  round,  gnashing  their  teeth,  and  shaking  their  hands  at  each 
other,  leaping  up  and  on  each  side,  until  one  or  both  are  so  exhausted,  that  they  fall 
to  the  ground,  when  another  pair  take  their  place. 

The  Traita  Tibboos,  upon  whose  encampments  they  came,  previ- 
ously to  their  arrival  at  Lari,  which  lies  not  far  from  the  lake  Tchad, 
are  said  to  be  adepts  in  the  art  of  thieving,  both  male  and  female. 

An  old  woman,  who  was  sitting  at  the  door  of  one  of  the  hats,  sent  a  very  pretty 
girl  to  me,  as  I  was  standing  by  my  horse,  whose  massy  amber  necklace,  greased  heact, 
and  coral  nose -studs  and  ear-rings,  announced  a  person  of  no  common  order,  to  see 
what  she  could  pick  up.  After  gaining  possession  of  my  handkerchief  and  some 
needles,  while  I  turned  my  head,  in  an  instant  she  thrust  her  hand  into  the  pocket  of  my 
saddle-cloth,  as  she  said,  "to  find  some  beads,  for  she  knew  I  had  plenty." 

Arrived  at  Lari,  a  town  of  the  Kanemboo,  or  people  of  Kanem,  we 
are  at  length  in  the  negro  country,  and  among  "  good-looking,  laughing 
negresses,  all  but  naked."  The  women  had  most  of  them  a  square, 
or  triangular  piece  of  silver  or  tin  hanging  at  the  back  of  the  head,  sus- 
pended from  the  hair.  Here  a  company  of  thirty  freed  slaves,  liberated 
by  the  bashaw  of  Tripoli,  who  had  accompanied  the  kafila  thus  far,  took 
their  departure  for  another  part  of  Kanem,  of  which  country  they  were 
natives.  "  They  had  all,"  says  Major  Denham,  "  been  my  friends  for 
more  than  five  months,  and  to  some  I  had  rendered  little  services,  by 
carrying  their  bag  of  zumeeta,  or  salt.  They  were  not  ungrateful, 
and  our  parting  had  something  in  it  affecting,  which,  considering 
negroes  in  the  degraded  light  they  do,  seemed  greatly  to  astonish  the 
Arabs.'*  One  of  the  party  was  a  poor  deaf  and  dumb  .woman,  whom 
the  late  sultan  of  Fezzan  (distinguished  for  a  rapacity  that  spared 
neither  sex,  nor  age,  nor  infirmity)  had  marched  off  to  Tripoli. 

She  had  left  two  children  behind  her,  and  the  third,  which  was  in  arms  when  she 
was  taken  by  the  Arabs,  had  been  torn  from  her  breast  after  the  first  ten  days  of  her 
journey  across  the  desert,  in  order  that  she  might  keep  up  with  the  camels.  Her 
motions  in  describing  the  manner  in  which  the  child  was  forced  from  her,  and  thrown 
on  the  sand,  where  it  was  left  to  perish,  while  whips  were  applied  to  her,  lame  and 
worn  out,  to  quicken  her  steps,  were  highly  significant  and  affecting. 

The  only  part  of  their  dress  in  which  the  ladies  of  Bornou  and 
Kanem  have  an  opportunity  of  displaying  any  diversity  of  costume,  is 
the  head-dress.  The  scanty  covering,  formed  of  linen  blue  or  white, 
which  is  bestowed  upon  the  other  parts  of  the  person,  admits  only  of  a 
single  change  in  the  disposition  of  it,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  wearer, 
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who  either  ties  it  under  the  arms  and  across  the  hreasts ;  or  fastens  it 
on  one  shoulder,  leaving  one  hreast  exposed.  The  Kanemhob  women 
have  their  hair  divided  into  sundry  small  plaits,  which  hang  round 
their  head,  and  reach  to  the  poll  of  the  neck.  This  is  farther  set 
off  hy  a  handage  of  leather,  or  string  of  little  hrass  heads,  the  ends  of 
which  are  allowed  to  fall  down  on  either  side  of  the  face.  These 
strings  are  occasionally  of  silver,  with  a  large  round  ornament  of  the 
same  metal  in  the  front  of  the  forehead. 

The  female  slaves  from  Musgow,  a  country  south-east  of  Mandara, 
which  itself  lies  south  of  Bornou,  wear  silver  studs  in  the  nose,  and  a 
large  one  under  the  lower  lip  of  the  size  of  a  shilling,  going  quite  through 
the  mouth.  To  make  room  for  this  ornament,  they  will  sometimes 
displace  a  tootli  or  two.  Their  hair,  instead  of  heing  divided  into  a 
numher  of  small  plaits^  is  rolled  up  in  three  large  ones,  extending  from 
the  forehead  to  the  hack  of  the  neck.  They  are  an  ugly,  hut  a  stout 
and  trust-worthy  generation,  the  Musgowy.  The  people  of  Bornou, 
who  are  Moslems,  have  many  of  these  unlucky  Kaffirs  for  slaves,  and 
employ  them  in  the  cultivation  of  gussuh,  (millet).  Wild  animals 
ahound  to  snch  a  degree  that  it  is  a  service  of  danger,  and  every  season 
one  or  more  of  these  poor  women  are  carried  off. 

The  excessive  whiteness  of  the  European  face  seemed  to  create,  in 
the  minds  of  the  natives,  sensations  of  pity  and  astonishment,  if  not 
disgust.  At  Koua,  a  small  town  nea^  the  lake,  the  hands  and  face  of 
the  traveller  raised  such  curiosity  and  alarm,  as  almost  inclined  him  to 
doubt  whether  they  had  not  been  changed  in  the  night.  At  Angornou, 
a  town  of  nearly  thirty  thousand  inhabitants,  a  crowd  followed 
him  through  the  market,  while  others  fled  at  his  approach.  In  their 
anxiety  to  get  out  of  his  way,  the  women  overset  their  wares,  and  two 
of  them,  whom  astonishment  had  fixed  to  the  spot,  unconscious  of  the 
flight  of  the  rest,  no  sooner  perceived  him  close  at  hand,  than  they  ran 
off,  says  the  traveller, "  irresistibly  affrighted.''  With  the  benevolent 
policy  by  which  he  guided  himself  in  his  intercourse  with  the  natives. 
Major  Denham  set  himself  to  overcome  these  feelings  of  dislike.  At 
some  part  of  every  market-day  he  showed  himself  among  them,  prin- 
cipally with  a  view  of  rendering  the  strangers,  who  attended  from 
the  neighbouring  towns,  familiar  with  his  presence.  He  observed  that 
the  natives  gradually  began  to  discover  less  and  less  alarm  at  his  ap- 
proach ;  still,  when  he  happened  to  smile,  or  stretch  out  his  hand,  or 
turn  his  head,  they  would  start  from  his  side. 

As  the  people  got  more  accustomed  to  my  appearance,  they  became  more  familiar  ; 
and  a  young  lady,  whose  numerous  bracelets  of  elephant's  teeth,  heavy  silver  rings  on 
each  side  of  her  face,  coral  in  her  nose,  and  amber  necklace,  proclaimed  her  a  person 
of  wealth,  nimbly  jumped  off  her  bullockt  and  tore  the  comer  from  my  pocket  handker- 
chief, as  she  said,  for  a  souvenir.  I  could  do  no  less  than  request  her  to  accept  the 
remainder,  and  I  was  happy  to  see  that  this  piece  of  gallantry  was  not  lost  even  upon 
savages.  [He  does  the  gentle  Bomowy  wrong,  even  on  his  own  showing,  so  to  term 
them.]  They  all  clapped  their  hands,  and  cried  "  Barca!  Barca!"  and  the  lady  her- 
self, whose  hands  and  face  were  really  running  d&ivn  with  grease,  so  regardless  was  she 
of  expense,  generously  poured  into  the  sleeve  of  my  shirt  nearly  a  quart  of  ground  nuts. 

Indeed,  although  some  very  young  people  were  thrown  into  an  agony 
of  apprehension  at  the  sight  of  his  white  visage,  the  elder  portion  of  the 
fair  population  appear  not  to  have  shown  any  excessive  diffidence.  The 
Bight  of  beads  quickly  drew  them  to  his  side ;  and  when  some  one  of  the 
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number,  obs^iriog  liim  take  a  few  atrings  from  the  pocket  of  his 
Tttrkifih  trowsers,  cried  out, — *^  Oh !  those  trowsers  are  full  of  heads, 
only  he  won't  give  them  to  us/'  they  surrounded  him,  apparently  hent 
upon  ascertaining  the  fact.  His  endeavours  to  propitiate  their  good- 
will were  at  length  eminently  successful,  both  young  and  old  coming 
near  him  without  visible  alarm.  The  feeling  of  better  acquaintance 
was  mutual.  As  the  black  ladies  ceased,  in  the  language  of  the  Shonaa 
girl,  to  be  pained  at  the  whiteness  of  his  complexion,  so,  on  his  part, 
•he  was  "  rather  surprised  at  the  complacency,  nay,  even  the  satisfac- 
tion, with  which  he  began  to  survey  the  negro  beauties,  frequently 
exclaiming  to  Boo  Khaloom's  brother,  who  was  with  him,  *  What  a 
very  fine  girl!  what  pretty  features!'  without  even  remarking  the 
'  tou jours  noir,'  which  had  previously  accompanied  any  contemplation 
of  what  might  otherwise  have  struck  him  as  a  pleasing  countenance." 
The  European  eye,  indeed,  is  easily  reconciled  to  the  African  com- 
plexion, and  quickly  learns  to  discriminate  between  the  lumen  purpu- 
renm  of  the  young  and  beautiful,  and  the  unillumined  black  of  the 
old  and  ill-favoured. 

The  women  ofBornou  are  not  distinguished  by  personal  attractions : 
they  are  cleanly  but  not  good-looking ;  they  hav^  large  unmeaning 
faces,  with  flat  negro  noses,  mouths  large,  lips  thick,  foreheads  high, 
and  persons  clumsy.  They  dress  their  hair  in  a  manner  particularly 
ungraceful,  bringing  it  over  the  head  in  three  thick  layers,  which  unite 
on  the  forehead,  and  are  plastered  thickly  with  indigo  and  bees'-wax. 
Behind  it  is  finely  plaited,  and  turned  up  like  a  drake's  tail.  The 
scarrin  also,  or  tatoos,  common  to  all  the  negro  nations,  are  here  ugly 
beyond  measure.  They  have  twenty  lines  on  each  side  of  the  face, 
drawn  from  the  corners  of  the  mouth  to  the  angles  of  the  lower  jaw 
and  the  cheek-bone.  The  torture  endured  by  the  children,  when  under 
the  operation,  aggravated  as  it  is  by  the  heat,  and  the  attacks  of  mil- 
lions of  flies,  is  distressing  to  witness.  As  wives  they  are  the  most 
humble  of  women,  and  never  approach  their  husbands  except  on  their 
knees,  nor  speak  to  any  of  the  other  sex  but  with  their  head  and  face 
covered.  After  marriage,  they  are  more  subject  to  jealous  observation 
than  before.  The  punishment  of  adultery  is  most  severe :  the  guilty 
parties  are  bound  hand  and  foot,  cast  on  the  ground,  and  their  brains 
dashed  out  by  the  club  of  the  husband  and  his  male  relations.  It  is 
well  that  no  evidence,  but  that  of  detection  in  the  fact,  is  admissible. 

The  present  ruler  of  Bornou,  is  a  great  reformer  of  female  abuses, 
and  though  of  a  disposition  mild  and  merciful,  takes  the  most  severe 
measures  for  the  preservation  of  morality.'  He  has  adopted  a  system 
of  strict  espionage  in  this  department,  and  little  space  is  allowed  to 
elapse  between  the  discovery  of  the  offence,  and  the  suspension  of  the 
fair  offender  outside  the  walls.  Head-shaving  is  a  milder  form  of 
punishment,  which  he  is  with  difficulty  sometimes  persuaded  to  adopt ; 
riches,  plenty,  and  prosperity,  he  observed,  without  virtue,  were  not 
worth  possessing.  One  morning  the  gates  were  kept  shut  after  day- 
light, and  his  emissaries  dispatched,  who  brought  before  him  sixty  women 
of  unsound  reputation  :  five  were  sentenced  to  be  hanged  in  the  public 
market,  and  four  to  be  flogged,  which  latter  punishment  was  inflicted 
with  such  severity,  that  two  expired  under  the  lash.  The  other  five 
were  dragged  with  their  heads  shaved  round  the  market,  on  a  public 
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day,  and  then  strangled  and  thrown  by  twos  into  a  hole  previously 
dug.  The  Bornouese,  a  humane  and  forgiving  people,  exclaimed 
loudly  against  this  act  of  cruelty ;  and  more  than  a  hundred  families 
quitted  the  capital  in  consequence.  In  Kouka,  the  women  declared 
there  was  no  living,  where  only  to  be  suspected  was  enough  to  consign 
them  to  execution.  It  is  the  custom  of  the  country  for  the  Sheikh, 
with  his  sous  and  court,  to  ride  in  procession  to  welcome  in  the  Aid,  (the 
birth-day  of  the  prophet,)  and  pray  outside  the  town.  They  return 
firing  and  skirmishing,  and  the  women  assemble  before  their  huts, 
dressed  in  their  finery,  and  seream  a  salutation  to  the  chief  as  he  passes. 
But  on  the  present  occasion,  the  women  who  remained  in  Kouka  re- 
fused flatly  to  scream  a  welcome,  and  the  procession  passed  through 
the  streets  in  silence. 

The  following  decision  also  excited  a  considerable  emotion  among 
the  people : — • 

Tlie  slave  of  one  roan  bad  been  caught  -witb  the  wife  of  another,  a  free  man,  and  the 
injured  husband  demanded  justice,  i  he  Sheikh  condemned  both  the  man  and  the 
woman  to  be  hanged  side  by  side :  the  owner  of  the  slave,  however,  remonstiated, 
and  said  that  the  decision,  as  far  as  respected  the  woman,  was  just ;  for  she  was  always 
endeavouiing  to  seduce  his  slave  from  his  work ;  and  that  if  he  (the  Sheikh)  condemned 
his  slave  to  death,  the  man,  whose  wife  was  the  cause  of  it,  ought  to  give  him  the 
value  of  his  slave,  as  be  was  poor :  this  the  husband  objected  to.  **  Ah !"  exclaimed 
the  Slieikh,  "  how  often  is  a  man  driven  to  his  destruction  by  woman:  yet>  of  all 
his  happiness  she  is  the  root  or  the  branch."  lie  himself  paid  the  value  of  the  slave 
to  the  owner,  and  next  morning  the  guilty  pair  were  suspended  outside  the  walls. 

Major  Denham  accompanied  a  gkrazzie,  or  foray,  which  the 
Sheikh*s  troops  and  those  of  Mandara,  in  conjunction  with  the  Arabs 
of  the  escort,  made  into  the  Kerdy  country,  for  slaves.  The  assail- 
ants, as  they  deserved,  were  soundly  beaten  by  the  inhabitants  of  a 
Fclatah  town  which  they  attacked ;  but  the  object  of  the  traveller 
was  accomplished,  although  with  great  personal  risk  to  himself.  His 
discoveries  were  thus  pushed  to  the  vicinity  of  a  chain  of  mountains, 
which  he  supposed  to  form  part  of  the  Gibel  Gumhr,  or  Mountains  of 
the  Moon.  The  people  of  Mandara,  which  is  governed  by  its  own 
Sultan,  and  is  independent  of  the  Sheikh,  diSer  from  the  Bornouese, 
or  Kanowry,  as  they  call  themselves,  and  the  difference  is  decidedly  iu 
favour  of  the  former. 

The  men  are  intelligent  and  lively,  with  high,  though  flat  foreheads,  large  sparkling 
eyes,  wiry  curled  hair,  noses  inclining  to  aquiline,  and  features  altogether  less  flat- 
tened than  the  Bornouese.  The  women  are  proverbial  for  their  good  looks — I  cannot 
say  beauty.  I  must  allow  them,  however,  all  their  acknowledged  celebrity  of  form  J 
they  are  singularly  gifted  with  the  Hottentot  protuberance  :  their  hands  and  feet  are 
deHgbtfally  small ;  and  as  these  are  all  esteemed  qualifications  in  the  eye  of  a  Turk, 
Mandara  slaves  always  obtain  an  advanced  price.  Certainly  I  never  saw  so  much  of 
them  as  when  sporting  iu  their  native  wilds,  with  not  so  much  covering  on  as  one  of 
Eve's  flg-leaves.  A  man,  who  took  me  for  a  Moorish  merchant,  led  me  to  his  house, 
in  order  to  show  me  the  best-looking  slaves  in  Mandara.  He  had  three,  aU  under 
sixteen,  yet  qoite  women ;  for  these  are  precocious  cUcnes ;  and  certainly,  for  negresses, 
they  were  the  most  pleasing  and  perfectly  formed  I  had  ever  seen.  They  had  simply  % 
piece  of  blue  striped  linen  round  their  loins,  yet  they  knew  not  their  nakedness.  Many 
of  these  beauties  are  to  be  seen  at  Kouka  and  Angomou :  they  are  never  exposed  in 
the  fsng  (market),  but  aie  sold  in  the  houses  of  the  merchants.  9o  much  depends  on 
the  magmtude  tsi  those  attractions  for  which  their  southern  sisters  are  so  celebrated, 
that  I  have  knows  a  man  abont  to  make  a  purchase  of  one  out  of  three,  regardless  of 
the  charms  of  feature,  turn  their  faces  from  him,  and  looking  at  them  behmd,  maka 
choice  oi  hot  whose  penon  projected  most  beyond  thtt  ol  her  compviiozui* 
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The  festival  of  the  prophet's  birth-day, mentioned  above,  is  celebrat- 
ed, not  like  the  other  feast-days,  with  wrestlings  among  the  men,  but  with 
dances  by  the  ladies,  according  to  the  fashion  of  their  several  countries. 
Their  modest  gestures  are  in  striking  contrast  to  the  lascivious  move- 
ments of  the  Arab  and  Moorish  dancers.  The  motions  of  the  women 
of  the  capital,  though  least  graceful,  are  the  most  entertaining.  The 
Koukowy  advance  by  twos  and  threes ;  then  retire,  and  throw  them- 
selves into  various  attitudes,  accompanied  by  the  music  of  drums ; 
when  suddenly  turning  their  backs,  they  tilt  with  the  parts  "  doomed,'^ 
(to  use  the  traveller's  delicate  periphrasis,)  "  to  endure  the  punish- 
ment for  all  the  ofiFences  of  our  youth."  The  female  knight,  who  in 
this  encounter  preserves  her  equilibrium,  and  destroys  that  of  her 
antagonist,  is  greeted  with  cheers,  and  is  led  out  of  the  ring  by  two 
matrons,  covering  her  face  with  her  hands.  The  women  of  rank  wear 
a  belt  of  beads  just  above  the  hips,  and  the  violence  of  the  shock  is 
often  so  great  as  to  break  the  belt,  and  send  the  beads  flying  in  all 
directions.  Address  is  often  practised  in  these  female  jousts.  A 
well-managed  feint  at  the  moment  of  concussion,  often  brings  the 
heavier  weight  of  metal  tumbling  to  the  ground,  while  the  lighter,  but 
more  dexterous  champion,  is  seen  quietly  seated  on  the  spot,  where  she 
had  adroitly  dropped  herself.  In  these  feints  the  Shouaa  girls  were 
particularly  happy.  The  traveller  declares,  he  had  not  seen  so  many 
pretty  women  together  since  leaving  England,  as  were  assembled  on 
this  occasion ;  for  the  Shouaas,  compared  with  the  negresses,  are 
almost  white,  and  their  features  particularly  handsome ;  and  he  had 
begun  to  look  upon  even  the  sable  beauties,  with  a  pleasure  that 
made  him  marvel.  Besides  the  jousts  backward,  above  described, 
there  were  movements  k  la  Brocard,  of  a  gentle  and  more  graceful 
character. 

l%e  women  of  Bornou  and  Begkarmi  danced  with  a  much  slower  motion,  and  ac- 
companied themselves  by  singiDg  :  the  former  wear  simply  a  blue  wrapper  or  scarf 
over  their  shoulders,  and  holding  each  end  of  the  wrapper  with  the  arms  extended,  fre- 
quently throw  themselves  into  very  pleasing  and  graceful,  if  not  elegant  attitudes : 
while  the  latter,  with  their  hands  before  them,  sometimes  clasped  together,  sometimes 
crossed  on  the  breast,  and  sometimes  with  only  just  the  tips  of  th«  fingers  meeting, 
a  la  madonna,  appeared  to  sing  a  tale  of  e;Etreme  interest  to  the  by-standers :  this  was 
accompanied  by  sinkings  of  the  body,  and  bendings  of  the  head  from  side  to  side — all 
finished  by  sitting  down  and  covering  their  faces,  when  they  were  led  out  of  the 
circle  by  the  elder  women. 

We  have  quoted  above,  the  ceremonial  of  a  wedding  in  Fezzan :  the 
following  are  the  observances  customary  on  the  same  festive  occasion 
in  Bornou.  In  these  climes,  where  matters  of  business  as  well  as  of 
pleasure  are  transacted  at  day-break,  the  marriage  ceremonies  com- 
mence by  morning  light.  The  bride,  (who  was  from  Angornou,)  came 
mounted  on  a  bullock,  attended  by  her  mother  and  five  or  six  young 
ladies,  acting  as  bride's  maids.  She  was  followed  by  four  female 
slaves,  laden  with  straw  baskets,  wooden  bowls,  and  earthen  pots  ;  while 
the  rest  of  her  dower,  consisting  of  turkadees  and  tobes,  was  packed 
upon  the  backs  of  two  other  bullocks.  The  bridegroom's  friends,  m 
their  best  clothes,  mounted  to  welcome  her. 

We  galloped  up  to  them  repeatedly,  which  is  the  mode  of  salutation.  The  women 
cover  their  feces,  and  scream  their  thanks ;  the  men  wheel  their  horses  quickly,  and 
return  with  their  eyes  cast  down ;  it  being  considered  as  indelicate  for  them  to  look 
upon  the  bride*    The  lady,  after  this,  proceeds  to  the  bridegroom's  house  rnth  her 
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mother,  and  there  rem&inB  shtit  up  until  the  eyening,  when  she  is  handed  over  to  her 
justly  impatient  lord ;  for  the  whole  day  he  is  obliged  to  parade  the  streets,  with  a 
crowd  after  him,  or  sit  on  a  raised  seat,  ii  la  sultan,  in  his  house,  dressed  in  all  the 
finery  he  can  either  borrow  or  buy  ;  while  the  people  crowd  in  upon  liim,  blowing 
horns,  beating  drums,  and  crying  Engouborou  degali!  Allah  Kahumho !  Allah  Kiaro! 
'*  May  you  live  for  ever!  God  prosper  you !  Gray  hairs  to  you!"  to  all  which  he 
makes  no  answer,  but  looks  foolish. 

\'  The  Bornouy,  even  of  the  wealthier  classes,  seldom  take  more  than 
from  two  to  three  wives  at  a  time,  hut  they  divorce  them  as  often  as  they 
please,  on  paying  their  dower.  The  poorer  people  are  contented  with 
one.  The  marriage  portion  varies  of  coarse  according  to  the 
means  of  the  parties,  and  often  consists  in  part  at  least  of  slaves. 
When  the  Sheikh  El  Kanemy,  to  confirm  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the 
Sultan  of  Mandara,  espoused  his  daughter,  the  dower  was  fixed  at  the 
produce  of  an  expedition  into  the  Kerdy  country  of  Musgow  by  the 
united  forces  of  the  two  confederates.  The  result  was,  that  about 
three  thousand  wretches  were  dragged  from  their  homes  and  sold  to ' 
slavery. 

Major  Denham  in  his  excursion  to  Loggun  was  hospitably  enter- 
tained at  Angala,  at  the  house  of  the  delatoo,  or  sultan's  prime  mi- 
nister. On  his  return,  worn  out  by  fatiguje  and  anxiety,  (for  it  was  on 
this  tour  that  Mr.  Toole  died,')  he  was  received  with  the  same  cordia- 
lity. The  delatoo  introducea  his  sister,  a  female  of  most  matronly 
deportment,  to  the  traveller,  who  absolutely  required  nursing  ;  and  she, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  Homeric  age,  superintended  in  person  the  pro- 
cess of  shampooing,  which  was  performed  by  one  of  her  best-looking 
and  most  accomplished  handmaids.  On  his  thanking  the  delatoo  for 
their  kind  attention,  the  latter  replied :  "  It  grieved  us  all  to  see  so  great 
a  man  as  yourself  so  far  from  home,  a  stranger,  and  without  women, 
when,  in  your  own  country,  *  gray  hairs  to  you  !'  you  have  at  least  a 
hundred,  I  dare  say.'*  The  rich  people,  Arabs  and  all,  are  generally 
in  possession  of  five  or  six  of  these  shampooing  beauties,  and  Major 
Denham,  whose  Christian  faith  forbade  a  similar  license,  contrived  to 
secure  himself  the  services  of  a  freed  slave-woman,  who  had  ac- 
companied them  from  Tripoli,  by  marrying  her  to  his  black  attendant. 

The  traveller  seems  to  have  made  himself  an  universal  favourite. 
He  has  a  story  of  a  reception  equally  hospitable  with  the  above,  at 
MafFatai,  a  stage  from  Angala.  The  good  man,  however,  was  employed 
from  home,  getting  his  gussub  into  the  ground,  so  that  his  eldest 
wife  did  the  honours.  She  was,  he  observed,  more  profuse  of  her 
company  than  on  a  former  visit,  in  which  the  traveller  had  made 
their  acquaintance  ;  for,  as  she  very  good-naturedly  told  him,  "  she 
could  do  many  things  now,  that  she  could  not  when  the  lord  was  at 
home." 

During  the  first  day  she  came  repeatedly  with  her  sister  Funha,  a  negress  with 
an  expression  of  counteuance  more  pleasing  than  I  had  ever  before  seen,  of  about 
eighteen,  who  Ittha  said,  was  most  anxious  to  see  me.  Luckily,  she  added,  Funha 
had  divorced  her  hu&band  only  two  days  before,  or  she  could  not  have  had  that 
pleasure.  Ittha,  with  all  the  familiarity  of  an  old  acquaintance,  uncovered  my  hands, 
arms,  and  breast,  to  show  her  sister  my  extraordinary  whiteness.  It  seemed  to  sur- 
prise her  greatly,  but  nevertheless  I  was  pleased  to  observe,  that  it  did  not  appear  to 
excite  either  much  alarm  or  disgust :  [What  a  school  for  humility  !— the  tenth  should 
be  sent  there,  into  summer  quarters :]  but  what  seemed  to  both  the  greatest  wonder 
was,  the  sight  and  touch  of  my  head,  which  had  just  been  shaved  :  it  wa»  litoraUy 
pasaed  fam  the  hand  of  ose  to  the  other,  with  fo  many  lemarke,  that  fome  mmiitei 
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elapsed,  eye  I  was  allowed  to  replace  my  tarban.  When,  at  length  they  left  me, 
Ittlia  exclaimed,  pressing  my  hand  vith  both  hen,  that  I  was  fit  to  be  a  sultan,  maif^ 
fnai,  wolh  1  and  that  Funha  should  shampoo  me,  and  try  to  bring  on  sleep,  as  I  must, 
he  tired  and  fatigued  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  This,  however,  irtis  not  nil :  towards 
evening,  more  than  a  dozen  of  Ittha's  friends,  the  principal  ladies  of  the  town,  came, 
in  consequence  of  the  liberty  she  enjoyed  while  the  good  man  was  away,  to  look  at  the 
hulfiilh,  (white  man,)  each  bringing  me  something — ^a  few  onions,  a  little  rice,  or  a 
bowl  of  milk,  as  a  present.  Funha  performed  all  the  duties  imposed  on  her  to  per- 
fection. I  had  a  supper  of  pounded  rice,  milk,  and  honey,  with  something  like  bread 
made  with  cakes ;  and  verily  I  began  to  think,  like  Ittha  herself,  that  I  &0t  only 
deserved  to  be  a  sultan,  but  that  I  had  actually  commenced  my  reign." 

At  Kussery,  on  the  river  Shary,  the  sultan's  sister  hououred  the 
traveller  with  a  visit : 

'*  The  officer  in  attendance  on  us  announced  her  with  great  secresy,  about  ten 
o'clock  at  night.  For  the  only  light  in  our  hut  we  were  indebted  to  the  pale  moonbeams, 
which  shone  through  the  door-way,  as  we  had  neither  candles  nor  lamp :  and  I  had 
been  some  time  fast  asleep  when  she  arrived.  Her  attendants,  three  in  number,  waited 
for  her  at  the  entrance,  while  she  advanced  and  sat  herself  down  beside  my  mat :  she 
talked  away  at  a  great  rate,  in  a  sort  of  whisper,  often  pointing  to  ray  sick  friend,  wlio 
was  at  the  farther  end  of  the  hut ;  and  did  not  appear  at  all  to  wish  for  a  reply.  After 
remaining  nearly  half  an  hour,  and  feeling  and  rubbing  repeatedly  my  hands,  face,  and 
head,  which  she  uncovered  by  taking  off  my  cap  and  turban,  she  took  her  leave,  ap- 
parently much  gratified  by  her  visit. 

The  ladies  of  Loggun,  a  populous  country  south  of  the  Tchad,  tvere 
among  the  last  with  whom  the  traveller  became  acquainted.  The 
people  are  much  handsomer  than  the  Bornouy,  and  far  more  intelli- 
gent— the  women  particularly  so ;  and  they  have  a  carriage  and  man- 
ner superior  to  those  of  any  negro  nation  he  had  seen.  The  ladies  of 
the  principal  persons  of  the  country  visited  him,  accompanied  by  one 
or  more  female  slaves.  Every  part  ofhis  dress  was  subjected  to  exa- 
mination— more  inquisitive  ladjes  he  never  saw — they  begged  every 
thing,  and  they  all  attempted  to  steal  something ;  laughing  heartily 
when  detected,  and  crying,  "  Why  how  sharp  he  is !  Only  think ! 
Why  he  caught  us  V  "  To  give  them  their  due/*  he  adds,  "  they  are 
the  cleverest  and  the  most  immoral  race  I  had  met  with  in  the  Black 
country."  The  sultan  particularly  inquired  of  him  if  he  wished  to 
purchase  hlotvy^  or  handsome  female  slaves,  which  Major  Denham 
assured  him  he  did  not ;  "  because,"  said  he,  "  if  you  do,  go  no 
farther;  I  have  some  hundreds,  and  will  sell  them  to  you  as  cheap  as 
any  one."  The  traveller  discovered  the  next  day  that  there  were  two 
sultans,  father  and  son,  both  at  the  head  of  strong  parties,  and  both 
hating  each  other  mortally.  Of  the  latter  he  had  pretty  strong  proofs, 
for  both  sent  to  him,  in  secret,  for  poison,  "  that  would  not  lie."  The 
mat  n*  buasay  the  younger  sultan,  sent  him  three  female  slaves,  under 
fifteen  years  of  age,  as  an  inducement ;  whom  he  returned,  with  an 
answer  expressive  of  his  abhorrence  at  the  proceeding:  for  this  he  had 
the  satisfaction  of  hearing  himself  and  all  his  countrymen  pronounced 
fools  a  hundred  times. 

Captain  Clapperton  has  not  contributed  so  handsomly  to  our  know- 
ledge of  African  ladies  as  his  companion,  nor  does  he  appear  to  have 
made  himself  so  popular  among  the  people.  He  was  not  however  without 
interesting  rencontres,  the  most  pleasing  of  which  occurred  on  the  road 
from  Murmur  to  Kano,  in  Soudan.  He  had  had  an  attack  of  ague, 
and  was  obliged  to  rest  all  day  under  the  shade  of  a  tree.  "  A  pretty 
Ftellatah  girl,  gt)hig  to  nmrk^t  with  milk  imd  bfK;ter,  mat  and  spruce 
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in  her  attire  as  a  Cheshire  dairy-maid^  here  accosted  me  with  infinite 

archness.  She  said^  I  was  of  her  own  nation ;  and  after  much  amusing^ 

small  talk,  I  pressed  her,  in  jest,  to  accompany  me  on  my  journey^ 

while  she  parried  my  solicitations  with  roguish  glee,  hy  referring  me 

to  her  father  and  mother.     I  don't  know  how  it  happened,  hut  her 

presence  seemed  to  dispel  the  effects  of  the  ague.'^     In  another  place, 

hetween  Kano  and  Sackatoo,  his  journal  presents  us  with  the  following 

agreeable  piece  of  description : 

We  rode  to-day  throtigh  little  yalleys,  delightfully  green,  lying  between  high  ridgoi 
of  granite,  and  to  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  there  were  many  clear  springs 
issuing  out  of  the  rocks,  where  young  women  were  employed  drawing  water.  I  asked 
several  times  for  a  gourd  of  water,  by  way  of  excuse  to  enter  into  conversation  with 
them.  Bending  gracefully' on  one  knee,  and  displaying  at  Uie  same  time  teeth  of 
pearly  whiteness,  and  eyes  of  the  blackest  lustre,  they  presented  it  to  me  on  horseback, 
and  appeared  highly  delighted  when  I  thanked  them  fw  their  civility,  leaiarking  to 
one  anotlier,  *'  Did  you  hear  the  white  man  thank  me  V* 

At  Quarro,  in  lat.  IS'^.  7^  north,  he  was  visited  by  three  of  the 
gorernor's  wivesywho  paid  him  the  same  compliment  of  a  strict  exami- 
nation that  the  hospitable  Ittlia  extended  to  Major  Denham.  They 
remarked  compassionately  it  was  a  thousand  pities  ^^  he  was  not  black, 
for  he  would  bave  then  been  tolerably  good  looking"  "  I  asked  one 
of  them,  a  buxom  young  girl  of  fifteen,  if  she  would  accept  of  me  for 
a  husband.  She  immediately  began  to  whimper  ;  and  on  urging  her 
to  explain  the  cause,  she  frankly  avowed  she  did  not  know  how  to  dis- 
pose of  my  white  legs,  I  gave  each  of  them  a  snuff-box,  with  a  string 
of  white  beads  in  addition  to  the  coy  maiden.'*  The  women  and  chil- 
dren of  the  town  every  where  peeped  at  him  through  the  matting  of 
tbeir  houses,  although,  he  observes,  with  humility,  that  many  of  the 
Tuaricks  (who  upon  learning  that  he  had  been  at  Ghraat  and  knew 
some  of  their  countrymen  paid  him  a  visit  here)  were  at  least  nearly  as 
white  as  himself.  His  account  of  the  marriage  ceremonial  at  Kano 
is  curious.  In  regard  to  one  particular  mentioned,  it  is  well  the  par- 
ties are  not  under  the  chaste  rule  of  the  Sheikh  el  Kanemy. 

When  a  bride  is  first  conducted  to  the  house  of  the  bridegroom,  she  is  attended 
by  a  great  number  of  friends  and  slaves,  bearing  presents  of  melted  fat,  honey, 
wheat,  turkadees,  and  tobes,  as  her  dower.  She  whines  all  the  way,  **  Wey  kinaf 
toey  kina  !  wey  lo  /" — '*  Oh !  my  head  !  my  head !  oh  !  dear  me." — Notwithstanding 
this  lamentation,  the  husband  has  commonly  known  his  wife  some  time  before  mar* 
riage.  Preparatory  to  the  ceremony  of  readmg  the  fatah,  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
remain  shut  up  for  some  days,  and  have  their  hands  and  feet  died  with  henna*  The 
bride  herself  visits  the  bridegroom,  and  applies  the  henna  plaster  with  her  own  hands« 

And  here  ends  the  chapter  of  African  ladies. 


ANGELONI  ON  POLITICAL  FORCE.* 

Mr.  Angeloni  is,  perhaps,  the  only  Italian  who  writes  in  favour  of 
the  cause  of  the  people,  ana  who  endeavours  to  induce  his  unfortunate 
countrymen  to  shake  off  the  various  yokes,  foreign  and  domestic,  which 
oppress  them.  It  appears  to  us  that  the  present  work,  were  it  only 
for  this  reason,  is  not  unworthy  the  attention  of  the  public. 

*  Delia  Forza  nelle  Cose  PoUtlche  RBgioaamenti  (^uattro  di  Ltii^  Aiigeloiii»  1826, 
Lottdra  t  Bcholso*    %  voUk  in  8to« 
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•  The  author's  arguments  are  of  general  application ;  but  as  he 
adduces  various  political  events,  in  order  to  support  his  reasoning  by 
the  authority  of  facts,  he  has  commonly  made  use  of  those  which 
recently  took  place  in  Italy,  as  more  appropriate  in  a  work  written 
particularly  for  Italians,  to  whom  he  dedicates  this,  as  he  did  the 
former  one,  which  he  published  at  Paris  in  the  year  1818,  and  which 
secured  to  him  the  popularity  he  enjoys  in  Italy.  It  is  not  our  inten- 
tion to  enter  into  any  discussion  on  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the 
author's  doctrines ;  our  object  is  simply  to  extract  a  few  facts  which 
appear  to  us  new  or  interesting.  We  shall,  however,  first  present  our 
readers  with  a  very  brief  abstract  of  the  doctrines  themselves. 

Mr.  Augeloni  sets  out  with  this  principle,  that  "  neither  good  nor 
evil,  justice  nor  injustice,  right  nor  wrong,  virtue  nor  vice,  sovereignty 
nor  subjection,  nor  any  of  the  like  ideas,  have  any  innate  or  abstract 
existence  in  the  human  mind."  In  confirmation  of  which,  he  adduces 
numerous  examples  of  the  various  and  even  directly  opposite  opinions 
on  these  subjects  which  have  prevailed  among  men,  and  quotes  Plato, 
Cicero,  PufFendorfF,  and  other  writers,  whose  works  carry  the  greatest 
weight  of  authority.  After  a  long  disquisition  on  the  doctrines  of 
Doctors  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  he  adds,  that  "  as  these  ideas  must  of 
necessity  exist  in  every  civilized  society,  they  must  be  created  in  each 
by  the  same  means  by  which  hats  and  shoes  are  made — that  is,  by 
human  skill  and  labour."  He  maintains  that  the  so  called  '^  natural 
rights,"  are  mere  dreams  ;  that  "every  thing  in  the  universe  is  governed 
by  force ;"  that  "  every  force  is  an  aggregate  of  other  forces  ;"  and 
that  "  the  lesser  forces  are  always  subdued  by  the  greater."  He  then 
applies  and  restricts  his  reasoning  to  political  force,  which  is  the  main 
subject  of  his  work. 

,  According  to  him,  political  force  is  nothing  but  society  composed 
of  men.     Human  heings  being  the  matter  of  society,  it  is  impossible 
to  treat  of  it  without  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  man.     Every  thing 
in  the  universe  being  governed  by  force,  the  knowledge  of  man  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  the  knowledge  of  his  various  forces.     (It  would  be 
more  consonant  with  our  usual  phraseology  to  say  powers,  but  to 
preserve  the  unity  of  our  author's  language,  we  do  not  change  the  term.) 
The  original  or  natural  forces  of  man  consist  not  merely  in  the  visible 
or  apparent  movements  of  his  body,  but  in  the  invisible  movements 
and  impulses  on  the  organs  of  the  brain,  by  which  his  actions  are 
determined.     In  like  manner,  as  without  eyes  or  ears,  men  cannot  see 
nor  hear;  and  with  eyes' or  ears,  more  or  less  perfectly  organized,  they 
see   or  hear  with  greater  or  less  distinctness;   so    it  is  proved   by 
physiological  experiment  and  argument,  that  without  such   or  such 
organs  of  the  brain,  such  or  such  intellectual  faculties  do  not  exist ; 
or  that  those  organs,  being  more  or  less  perfectly  developed,  the  cor- 
responding faculties  exist  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  activity.     The 
aim  of  these  intellectual  faculties,  more  or  less  strong  and  active,  is 
solely  the  satisfaction  of  their  several  impulses ;  and  in  the  satisfaction 
of  these  respectively,  consists  the  particular  or  private  "  good"  of  every 
man. 

The  faculties  and  impulses  of  one  man  being  generally  different 
from,  and  even  opposed  to,  those  of  another  man,  the  "  good"  of  each 
respectively,  which  depends  on  the  iPormer,  will  be  generally  different 
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and  frequently  opposed.  As  men  must  necessarily  live  in  societies, 
and  as  each  of  them  seeks  his  own  individual  "  good,"  which  is 
for  the  most  part  di^erent  from,  or  opposed  to,  the  good  of  others, 
they  cannot  usually  attain  it  without  mutual  prejudice  and  injury. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  avoid  the  continual  wars  and  contests,  in  which 
they  would  necessarily  he  involved  hy  the  injuries  mutually  given  and 
received,  men  must  he  constrained  to  decide  upon,  or  estahlish,  some 
conventional  "  good,"  to  which  all  must  conform  their  actions.  In 
societies  in  which  the  minority  have,  by  fraudulent  means,  possessed 
themselves  of  the  supreme  power,  and  in  which  the  majority  are 
subject,  the  few  will  of  course  establish  a  "  good,"  common  only  to 
themselves,  and  consequently  prejudicial  to  the  many ;  but  in  societies 
in  which  the  power  is  divided  among  all  its  members,  a  "  good"  will 
cettainly  be  established,  so  far  as  human  nature  renders  it  possible, 
common  to  all. 

The  ajithor  calls  that  "  a  government  of  artificial  force,"  in  which 
the  majority  obeys;  and  that  a  "government  of  natural  force,"  in 
which  the  majority  commands ;  and  points  out,  in  the  following  manner, 
the  difference  existing  between  them : — 

GOVERNMENT  OF  ARTIFICIAL  FORCE. 

One  supreme  hereditary  family ;  numerous  other  secondary 
families,  who  hereditarily  surround  and  support  the  former,  for  the 
sake  of  receiving  support  from  it ;  ministers  of  religions  of  every 
class  ;  progressive  aggradizement  of  these  secondary  families ;  haugh- 
tiness and  imagined  superiority  over  other  men  in  all  these  families, 
particularly  in  those  newly  elevated.  Excessive  riches  in  the  few,  espe- 
cially in  the  form  of  vast  landed  estates ;  large  standing  army ;  excessive 
public  debt  incurred  by  immoderate  expenditure ;  ministers  of  the 
crown,  ambassadors,  subordinate  ministers,  and,  above  all,  those 
belonging  to  the  police ;  abuses,  expenses,  waste,  and  corruption  of 
courts. 

GOVERNMENT  OF  NATURAL  FORCE. 

« 

The  greater  number,  if  not  all,  conducting  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  public  affairs,  as  they  do  their  own.  The  chief  ruler  and 
administrators  of  every  class,  entrusted  with  temporary  power,  not 
according  to  the  artificial  distinction  of  aristocratical  descent,  but  to 
the  natural  mental  attainments,  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and 
the  performance  of  honourable  and  virtuous  actions — public  liberty 
enjoyed  to  the  fullest  extent,  with  the  exception  only  of  the  few  things 
prohibited  by  the  laws.  No  fears  nor  anxieties  to  preserve  untouched 
a  multitude  of  blessings  and  privileges  for  the  few ;  and  therefore  no 
espionage,  no  informers,  no  iniquitous  plots  ;  in  a  word,  none  of  the 
acts  of  the  infamous  polices  of  kings.  Wars  almost  always  avoided  ; 
power  of  changing  the  institutions  of  civil  life,  in  order  to  adapt  them 
better  to  the  wants  of  the  community. 

The  author  asserts  that  the  determination  or  establishment  of  what 
this  "  good"  really  is,  is  the  most  important  basis  of  the  whole  poli- 
tical structure ;  that  if  this  be  erroneous  or  defective,  "  justice," 
"  virtue,"  **  right,"  "  law,"  and  all  such  ideas,  which  arise  from,  and 
depend  upon,  that  primary  one,  will  be,  of  necessary  consequence, 
erroneous  and  defective  ;  and  that  the  "  good"  determined  by  the  few 
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being^  injurious  Jto  the  many/."  the  justice,"  "  the  virtue,*'  **  the  law,'*- 
&c.  &c.  which  they  have  consequently  determined  or  established,  will 
thence  be  inevitably  prejudicial  to  the  many.-— Mr.  Angeloni,  to 
place  in  a  more  striking  light,  the  excellence  of  what  he  calls  the 
government  of  natural  force,  lays  before  his  readers  the  following 
definition : 

"  Good''  is  that  which  is  the  most  suitable  or  advantageous  to  the 
greatest  number  of  men,  in  every  human  society. 

"  Evir'  is  that  which  is  the  most  unsuitable  and  disadvantageous 
to  the  greatest  number  in  every  society. 

'^  Law''  is  positive  decree  or  institution,  made  for  the  maintenance 
or  fulfilment  of  this  "  good." 

"  Right"  is  power  or  authority,  acquired  by  force  of  law. 

That  is  "  }\ist"  which  has  been  expressly  declared  by  law  to  be 
right,  or  which  is  conformable  to  the  spirit  of  the  law. 

.  That  is  ^^  unjust"  which  is  attempted  or  effected  contrary  to  the 
express  enactments  or  declarations  of  law,  or  which,  though  not 
expressly  forbidden,  is  repugnant  to  its  general  tenor  and  provisions. 

"  Justice**  is  the  voluntary  or  compulsory  fulfilment  of  the  enact-> 
mcnts  of  law,  or  of  what  is  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  them. 

"  Morality"  is  a  coui'sc  of  conduct  fitted  mutually  to  render  the 
possession  of  "  gdod"  more  easy  and  more  agreeable. 

"  Virtue"  is  a  voluntary  act,  tending,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
to  the  fulfilment  or  effect  of  this  "  good." 

"  Public  Order"  is  whatever  can  either  lead,  or  place,  or  maintain 
men  in  the  possession  of  that  which  is  most  suitable  and  advantageous, 
to  the  greatest  number. 

"  Liberty"  is  the  full  power  of  putting  this  "  good"  into  action. 

From  this  last  definition  it  clearly  follows  that,  according  to  the 
author,  the  liberty  enjoyed  under  "  governments  of  artificial  force"  is 
only  that  of  effecting  the/*  good"  of  the  few.  From  all  this  he  draws 
the  five  following  deductions  : — 

First. — That  good,  evil,  law,  right,  justice,  injustice,  &c.  are  not 
abstract  existencies  in  nature ;  but  things  having  relation  to  men  alone, 
which  they  make  for  themselves  after  any  determinate  form,  in  the 
Same  manner  as  they  make  hats  or  shoes,  that  is,  by  human  skill  and 
labour. 

Second. — That  as  the  duration  and  security  of  the  human  race  can 
only  be  provided  for  in  society,  and  as  society  can  have  no  stability  with- 
out political  government,  the  sort  of  government  which  men  ought  to- 
choose  if  they  really  desire  the  "  good"  of  the  greatest  number,  is  a 
government  by  the  people,  or  (as  he  calls  it^  *'  by  natural  force." 

Third. — That  between  a  state  governed  by  the^  people  and  one 
governed  by  a  monarch,  or  between  natural  and  artificial  force,  there 
is  this  difference — that  in  the  former  there  is  a  moderate,  diffused,  and 
fairly-apportioned  "good"  for  the  many,  without  any  real  injury  to 
any  individual,  whereas  in  the  latter  there  is  an  excessive  and  undue 
proportion  of  "  good"  for  the  few,  and  excessive  and  undue  disadvan- 
tages to  the  many. 

Fourth. — That  to  enjoy  the  greatest  quantity  of  pleasure,  and  to 
avoid  the  greatest  quantity  of  pain,  being  the  object  of  all  men — and 
as  this  t)bject  cannot  consist  with  a  fair  and  universal  rcciprocAtioBj 
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unless  the  yarions  societiea  into  which  they  are  united  are  ordered  hy 
the  government  of  natural  force — ^it  follows  that'  those  who  oppose 
the  estahlishment  of  that  form  of  civil  society^  draw  men  out  of  the 
path  which  was  marked  out  to  them  hy  nature  herself. 

Fifth. — ^That,  consequently,  as  those  who,  with  no  advftnt«ige  to 
themselves,  hut  rdther  to  their  own  great  injury,  do  every  thing  in 
their  po\v<^.r  to  promulgate  and  promote  the  estahlishment  of  govern-^ 
ments  of  this  kind,  ought  to  he  esteemed  the  most  henevolent  friends  of 
the  human  race  ;  so  on  the  other  hand,  those  who,  for  their  own  per- 
sonal interest,  strive  to  ohstruct  the  promotion  and  estahlishment  of 
what  is  of  such  inestimahle  value  to  mankind,  are  to  he  esteemed  the 
most  merciless  enemies  of  thfeir  species. 

Mr.  Angeloni  concludes  With  an  address  to  his  countrymen,  whom  he 
tells  that  they  must  he  clearly  convinced,  that  so  long  as  they  confine 
themselves  to  opposing  their  pretended  "  natural  rights"  to  the  hayonets 
of  their  domestic  and  foreign  tyrants,  who  dare  to  arrogate  to  them- 
selves the  title  of  their  "  lawful  masters,'*  and  "  to  have  authority 
not  only  over  their  property  hut  their  lives,"  so  long  will  they  con- 
tinue to  he  plundered,  drained,  and  murdered.  But  that  if,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  glorious  example  of  the  nohle  Americans,  they  rise 
indignantly  and  defeat  their  oppressors,  they  will  put  an  end  to  the 
^*  legitimacy"  of  their  despotism,  and  will  turn  in  their  own  favour 
that  "  Divine  Providence,"  in  whose  name  they  are  now  so  impiously 
oppressed  attd  outraged. 

Our  wish  to  give  our  readers  a  view  of  Mr.  Angeloni's  doctrines 
in  as  few  words  as  possible,  hap  prevented  us  from  developing  the 
numerous  arguments  of  his  work.  The  same  motive  has  rendered 
it  impossible  for  us  to  give  to  the  several  parts  of  this  slight  sketch, 
the  connectedness  which  a  subject  of  such  importance  demands.  Those,, 
however,  who  have  any  curiosity  to  see  the  manner  in  which  the 
author  has  discussed  these  weighty  questions,  may  satisfy  it  by  a 
reference  to  his  work. 

But  we  must  now  proceed,  according  to  our  promise,  to  extract 
from  the  work  the  passages  which  principally  led  us  to  notice  it.  The 
following  account  of  a  conference  which  took  place  at  Vienna  between 
a  diplomatic  agent  from  Naples,  and  an  Austrian  statesman,  is  curious. 

Among  the  Neapolitans  at  Vienna,  at  the  time  of  the  revolution  at  Naples  in  18^0, 
who  were  endeavouring  to  second  the  intentions  of  their  ministry  at  home,  was  one 
who  had  repeated  and  long  conversations  with  that  crafty  statesman  hy  whom  the 
means  of  reducing,  not  only  Italy,  hut  every  country  in  Europe  to  a  state  of  slavery 
were  devised.  He  was  so  easy  of  access  hecause  he  was  at  that  time  more  deeply 
intent  on  what  was  then  passing  in  Italy  than  may  perhaps  be  generally  thought.  *  *  * 
J  shall  not,  however,  relate  here  all  that  came  to  my  knowledge,  as  it  is  not  material 
to  my  present  purpose.  I  cannot,  however,  omit  to  say,  that  in  several  discussions 
concerning  different  governments,  (so  called),  de  jure  and  governments  de  facto ^  the 
haughty  Austrian  always  came  to  this  conclusion — ^thatallthe  exi  ting  governments  of 
Europe  were,  according  to  him,  de  Jiirey  excepting  only  that  of  England  ;  adding, 
however,  that  the  government  of  Buonaparte  might  have  been  still  existing  de  facto,  if 
lie  had  not  overturned  his  own  empire  by  his  rash  and  imprudent  ambition.  But  the 
sagacious  Neapolitan,  persisting  in  his  excellent  course  of  argument,  proceeded  to  say, 
that  after  all  it  could  not  be  denied  that  Austria  had  given  her  assent  to  all  the  acts  of 
the  French  revolution  by  the  various  treaties  she  had  since  ratified  with  France.  To 
which  the  statesman  of  Vienna,  departing  a  little  from  his  customary  crooked  reasoning; 
teplied  with  animation  (but,  for  once,  with  fiankness)  «  Yes,  certainly,  Austria  haji 
givenher  ctmsent  to  the  acti  of  Friiiice»  Imt  it  wi^becMie  tho  French  aon*  ti«k«  ta 
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Vienna  with  arms  in  their  hands,  and  were  rery  near]  coming  a  third  time ;  yoa 
Neapolitans  manage  to  do  the  same,  and  perhaps  we  shall  consent  to  your  measures." 

It  has  been  recently  stated  in  some  of  our  newspapers,  that  forty- 
thousand  persons  are  now  actually  suffering  in  the  prisons  of  Naples, 
for  political  opinions,  most  of  whom  were  arrested  by  order  of  the  late 
King  Ferdinand.  When  we  consider  that  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
does  not  contain  more  than  six  or  seven  millions  of  inhabitants^  we 
could  scarcely  believe  such  a  degree  of  ferocity  possible.  The 
following  fact,  however,  proves  that  our  doubts  did  too  much  honour 
to  his  Neapolitan  Majesty. 

It  would  certainly  be  no  light  task  to  attempt  to  relate  circumstantially  all  the 
iniquitous  acts  then  (in  1800)  performed  in  SouUiem  Italy  at  the  instigation  or  with 
the  consent  of  that  most  cruel  king.  Suffice  it  to  say,  here,  since  every  one  may  easily 
judge  of  the  rest  from  this  one  fact,  that  more  than  twelve  thousand  houses  were  given 
up  to  pillage,  and  barbarously  destroyed ;  that  about  twenty-six  thousand  persons  were 
thrown  into  prison,  and  afterwards  successively  brought  to  trial ;  that  a  thousand  and 
upwards  were  killed  in  popular  tumult,  purposely  excited  in  the  provinces ;  and  that 
two  hundred  of  those  confined  in  prison  were  condemned  to  capital  punishment  by 
tribunals  instituted  for  that  purpose  all  over  the  country,  and  especially  by  those  most 
wicked  men  whom  Ferdinand  had  himself  studiously  picked  out  of  the  Courts  of 
Naples,  the  aggregate  body  of  whom  was  called  the  "  Giunta."  This  bloody  assembly 
was  composed  of  the  king's  counsellors.  Of  five  who  were  judges,  three  were  natives 
of  Sicily,  viz  :  the  infamous  president  Damiani,  Speciale,  and  Sambuti  ;  and  two  of 
the  Neapolitan  mainland,  the  not  less  atrocious  Fiore  and  La  Rossa.  llie  king's  advo- 
cate fiscal  was  the  ferocious  Guidobaldi,  of  the  same  country,  as  were  also  the  two 
advocates  who  defended  the  accused,  the  wicked  Moles  and  VanvitelU.  All  these, 
however,  although  by  nature  men  of  most  cruel  and  relentless  temper,  it  was  yet 
thought  necessary,  by  way  of  farther  security,  to  bind  by  positive  contract  to  condemn 
to  death  all  whom  the  court,  at  that  time  residing  m  Sicily,  had  determined  to 
destroy,  and  the  choice  of  the  victims  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  fury  of  the  king  and 
the  court  was  made  with  an  understanding  that  it  was  to  include  persons  not  only  of 
every  rank  and  condition,  but  of  every  age,  from  childhood  upwards. 

In  the  very  centre  of  that  most  beautiful  city,  for  the  space  of  nearly  a  whole  year, 
scarcely  a  week  passed  without  executions,  more  especially  of  tbose  whose  hves  had 
been  guaranteed  by  the  capitulation,  which,  as  I  have  already  said,  Nelson,  instigated 
by  his  idol,  Lady  Hamilton,  herself  the  instrument  of  her  atrocious  friend  the  Queen 
('aroline,  so  outrageously  violated.  Among  these  innocent  victims  were  the  excellent 
liishop  Natale,  the  celebrated  physician  Cirillo ;  the  distinguished  jurist  Mario  Pagano ; 
tlie  learned  and  virtuous  priests  Troisi,  Conforti,  Pacific©,  Scotti,  parish  priest  of  the 
island  of  Procida,  Falconieri  Dottrinario,  and  Caputi,  a  monk  of  Mount  Olivet ;  Colace, 
remarkable  for  his  literary  endowments,  Baffi  the  illustrious  Grecian,  Vincenzo  Russo, 
and  Manton6,  men  of  the  most  estimable  characters ;  Carraccioli,  the  illustrious  admiral, 
to  whom  Nelson  would  not  even  grant  his  request  that  he  might  be  shot  instead  of 
being  hanged  at  the  yard-arm  ;  the  Count  di  Ruvo  ;  the  son  of  the  Duke  di  Cassano 
Serra ;  the  second  son  of  the  Duke  di  Riario,  a  mere  boy ;  the  two  eldest  sons  of  the 
Prince  Pignatelli  Strongoli  ;  the  son  of  the  Marquis  di  Gensano,  a  youth  of  seventeen  ; 
Giuliano  Colonna,  son  of  the  Prince  di  Stigliano  ;  and  two  women,  Pimantel  Fonzeca, 
and  the  unfortunate  San  Felice,  twice  respited  from  death  by  certain  compassionate 
physicians  on  the  supposed  ground  of  pregnancy,  and  at  length  hanged  ;  although  the 
only  crime  imputed  to  her  was  tenderness  for  the  man  she  loved,  who,  as  she  learnt 
with  certainty  from  a  friend  of  her's,  was  to  be  put  to  death  in  a  general  massacre, 
which  was  to  take  place  in  Naples,  according  to  a  plot  formed  by  the  Court,  and  in 
spite  of  the  intercessions  of  the  compassionate  Austrian  Princess,  the  first  wife  of  the 
present  king — then  prince  royal.  If  the  details  of  this  most  atrocious  deed  were  not 
too  long,  I  would  relate  them,  to  sliow  to  what  a  pitch  the  barbarity  and  mercilessness  of 
despotic  rulers  is  sometimes  carried.  I  cannot,  however,  omit  to  state  tins  circumstance. 
When  Ferdinand  went,  according  to  the  custom  of  courts,  to  visit  this  princess,  who 
had  just  then  given  birth  to  a  daughter,  as  soon  as  he  saw  that  the  infant  had  upon  its 
breast  a  petition  for  some  pardon,  which  in  absolute  courts  is  never  refused  in  such 
cases,  he  called  out  aloud  without  pausing  to  see  what  it  was,  **  Oh  yes,  I  will  grant 
whatever  you  ask,  provided  it  be  not  a  pardon  for  San  Felice."  At  this  unaccustomed 
and  odious  repulse,  that  excellent  princess  was  filled  with  sochjust  indignation  that, 
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turning  herself  to  tlie  opposite  side  of  the  bed,  she  would  not  speak  a  word  to  her 
cruel  father-in-law. 

Twenty  years  afterwards^  when  his  life  was  drawing  to  a  close, 

Ferdinand  had  not  yet  lost  that  frightful  thirst  of  human  hlood  which 

distinguished  him. 

As  soon  as  the  revolution  of  1821  was  entirely  suppressed,  many  of  the  chiefs  of 
that  patriotic  enterprise,  who  had  the  misfortune  to  fieill  into  the  clutches  of  our  paternal 
ultramontane  rulers,  were  tried  at  Naples  and  condenmed  to  death.  But  the  heads  of 
the  foreign  troops  stationed  there,  however  desirous  they  might  be  to  destroy  every 
man  of  liberal  sentiments  in  Italy,  yet  fearing  that  an  excess  of  severity  might  the 
sooner  rob  them  of  the  tempting  prey  which  they  are  now  stripping  to  the  bones,  they 
determined  that  this  sentence  should  only  be  executed  in  a  few  instances.  Ferdkiand, 
foreseeing  the  designs  of  his  armed  guardians,  and  well  knowing  that  he  could  refuse 
them  nothing,  carefully  hid  himself,  and  even  locked  himself  up  in  a  remote  chamber  of 
his  palace  -,  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  run  with  the  utmost  speed,  and  to  search 
every  where  before  he  could  be  found,  and,  as  it  were,  compelled  to  modify  the  atrocious 
sentence. 

Such  were  the  serious  atrocities  of  King  Ferdinand.     The  following 

will  give  some  idea  of  the  innocent  and  refined  nature  of  his  favourite 

amusements. 

Among  the  most  conspicuous  of  these  royal  extravagancies,  one  among  many  others 
deserves  notice,  which  the  late  king  of  Naples  was  in  the  habit  of  practising  for  his 
own  diversion.  When  he  was  young  he  had  collected  toc^ether  a  gang  of  the  most 
undaunted  and  profligate  young  fellows,  who  were  called  Liparoti,  and  who  were  his 
agents  in  all  his  diversions  of  hunting,  fishing,  country  parties,  &c.  Among  his  nume- 
rous diversions  was  one  called  by  the  Spanish  name  of  la  Branta,  which  was  merely  a 
lai^e  and  very  strong  coverlet.  Whenever  then  this  young  sovereign  saw  any  man 
whom  he  thought,  either  fi'om  corpulency,  aukwardness,  or  other  bodily  defect, 
a  fit  subject  for  shaking  and  ill-treatment,  he  had  him  seized  by  some  of  his  robust 
liparotes,  who  laid  hun  upon  this  coverlet,  and  taking  it  at  the  four  sides,  and  alter- 
nately slacking  it  and  pulling  it  tight,  they  repeatedly  tossed  him  to  a  great  height. 
The  poor  man  falhng  with  all  his  weight,  first  on  one  part  of  his  body  and  then  on 
another,  cried  out  with  pain,  while  this  benevolent  ruler*s  laughter  encreased  in 
proportion  as  the  cries  and  lamentations  of  the  unhappy  wretch.  And  when  he  was 
sufficiently  shaken,  and  bruised,  and  ill-treated,  they  let  him  recover  himself  as  he 
might,  and  told  him  he  might  go  about  his  business.  This  sovereign,  however,  adding 
insult  to  injury,  affected  to  comfort  him  in  a  burlesque  way  with  absurd  and  cutting 
words,  telling  him  that  he  ought  to  be  much  pleased,  for  that  this  shaking  would 
doubtless  greatly  improve  his  health. 

Mr.  Angeloni  here  subjoins  the  principal  causes  of  the  failure  of  the 
revolution  which  took  place  in  Piedmont  in  the  year  1821.  This 
passage  is  certainly  not  without  interest.  It  were,  however,  to  be 
wished  that  the  author  had  not  employed  the  tone  of  irony  he  has 
chosen  to  adopt ;  since  the  death  or  the  exile  of  so  many  individuals  ; 
the  ruin  of  so  many  families ;  in  short,  the  misery  of  a  whole  nation, 
seems  to  us  subjects  to  which  anything  like  jest  is  eminently  inap- 
propriate. 

I  mean  now  particularly  to  say  this  with  relation  to  Piedmont ;  because,  after  the 
defeat  of  the  Neapolitans,  partly  through  folly,  partly  through  fraud  and  treachery ; 
after  even  the  shameful  desertion  of  the  Prince  of  Carignan,  salvation  for  the  whole  of 
Italy  might  have  come  from  thence.  Reckoning  the  men  who,  in  that  beautiful 
country,  annually  perform  military  service  alternately  with  their  domestic  duties,  it 
possesses  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  excellent  soldiers.  In  a  conversation  I  had  with 
General  Gifflenga  concerning  the  future  fortunes  of  Italy,  on  his  return  from  London 
through  Paris  in  1819,  he  gave  me  the  most  solenm  assurance  of  this  fact.  Piedmont 
is  a  country  of  such  limited  extent  that  the  whole  of  these  sixty  thousand  men  might 
have  been  collected  in  a  few  days,  if  not  into  one  main  body,  at  least  into  a  few  lesser 
ones.  There  was  moreover  at  that  time  an  abundance  of  arms,  ammunition,  and 
provisions,  of  every  description.->-But  perhaps  the  sinews  of  war,  as  money  has  been 
called,  were  wwitinjg;  ?•  •There  ww  so  mucb  in  the  pyblic  treasoryi  that  perhaps  no 
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nation  of  the  same,  class  at  a  time  of  eommotion,  erer  fbmid  itself  so  welt  proTided.— 
But  those  soldiers  whose  turn  of  service  had  expired,  and  who  were  then  at  their  own 
homes,  perhaps,  were  r«»lactant  or  avene  to  run  to  the  assistance  of  the  great  national 
cause  of  Italy,  hecause,  at  auch  a  crisia,  from  some  ndicuk>u8  refiaement  of  a 
scrupulous  observer  of  laws,  it  was  left  to  their  pleasure  to  come  or  to  stay  1 .  •  It 
may  suffice  .to  say  that  the  roads  of  Piedmont  were  completely  thronged  ^'ith  men, 
who,  as  if  invited  to  a  festival,  accepted  the  invitation  with  joy  and  exultation,  and 
came  in  haste,  encouraging  each  other  with  national  and  patriotic  songs. — But  were 
they  well  received  at  their  first  arrival,  and  provided  with  lodging  and  the  necessaries 
due  to  voluntary  soldiers  like  them  ?.  .Neither  bread  to  appease  their  hunger,  nor  even 
blankets  on  which  to  rest  their  weary  limbs  were  scarcely  anywhere  prepared  for  them. — 
And  were  those  traitors  punished  who  endeavoured  by  public  and  private  suggestions 
to  intimidate  and  divert  from  their  patriotic  enterprise  those  estimable  warriors?. .  God 
forbid  that  anything  should  be  done  disagreeable  to  anybody  in  times  of  popular  com- 
motion, when  they  are  directed  by  wise  and  prudent  men.  Let  us  alone,  said  the 
individuals  who  conducted  the  affairs  of  Piedmont,  whether  in  the  Supreme  Junta  or 
out  of  it ;  let  us  alone,  and  you  shall  see  how  prosperous  will  be  the  result;  and  what 
is  more,  that  all  this  will  be  accomplished  without  the  slightest  offence  or  injury  being 
done,  even  to  our  opponents. — And  were  men  encouraged,  were  they  even  permitted 
to  speak  publicly  and  loudly  of  independence,  liberty  of  j^st  hatred  to  foreign  domina- 
tion ;  in  a  word,  of  all  those  things  which  kindle  men's  minds  and  dispose  them  to 
sustain  the  cause  of  their  country  against  the  rapacity  of  foreigners  1 . .  Let  every  one 
beware,  (added  some  of  those  sapient  persons,)  of  doing  so  abominable  a  thing,  because 
to  give  no  other  reason,  our  dear  friend  Mocenigo,  the  Russian  minister,  would  be  pained 
by  it,  and  would  bitterly  reproach  us  :  he  has  promised  us  "  a  charter  of  a  liberal  kind,"* 
which  will  be  a  hundred  times  better  than  that  boasted  Spanish  Constitution. — And 
were  those  thousands  of  brave  young  men  listened  to,  who  asked  for  arms  with  the 
most  fervent  entreaties  that  they  mignt  hasten  to  tlie  defence  of  their  country  ? — Oh  [ 
wicked  request.  Give  arms  to  young  men  1  And  why  1  In  order,  perhaps,  that  when 
assembled  together  they  might  commit  acts  of  violence  on  the  moderate  and  peaceable 
persons  who  direct  the  public  measures  1  Rather  than  give  them  arms,  means  ought 
to  be  found  of  rendering  them  useless  if  ever  they  aie  required  for  actual  service. — 
And  were  some  of  the  most  active  and  courageous  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Piedmontese 
army  permitted  to  advance  with  their  troops  into  the  Lombard  territory,  whence  the 
most  earnest  requests  to  that  effect,  with  promises  of  subsidies  of  men  and  money 
were  sent?.. Let  no  one  be  so  bold  (was  the  reply)  as  to  attempt  such  a  violation  of 
the  right  of  nations.  Would  not  this  rive  a  pretext  to  Austria  and  Russia,  and  other 
powerful  states,  to  turn  their  arms  against  us?.. .Our  own  troops,  our  own  threats  will 
be  sufficient  to  frighten  our  enemies,  be  they  who  they  may. — But^nll  not  those  threats 
he  weapons  for  the  threatened  ?  Will  they  not  bring  them  more  speedily  upon  us  ?.  • 
None  but  imprudent  youths,- or  men  destitute  of  reason,  could  talk  so  insanely  on 
political  afiairs.  The  sovereigns  of  Europe  know  too  well  the  value  of  the  rights  of 
nations  to  violate  tbem  without  any  just  cause. — But  meanwhile,  it  was  added,  while 
iq  order  to  gain  time,  and  the  more  securely  to  entrap  you,  Mocenigo  argues  and 
debates  with  you,  fresh  Austrian  troops  are  quietly  coming  down  upon  Italy  and 
forming  a  large  body  in  Lombardy.  Is  it  not  clear,  therefore,  that  there  is  an  under- 
standing between  them  and  the  kmg  of  Sardinia,  and  that  whenever  it  may  suit  them, 
they  will  start  forward  and  come  do^nfi  upon  us  like  lightning  to  put  every  thing  to 
destruction,  and  to  punish  all  who  f^U  within  their  grasp,  whom  they  may  please  to 
call  rebels  or  subverters  of  public  order  ? . .  These  are  mere  conjectures,  was  the  reply, 
since  even  if  they  wish  to  do  this  they  could  not  without  first  issuing  the  customary 
proclamations  according  to  the  rights  of  natioiis.  The  members  of  the  Supreme  Junta 
of  Turin  ftie  men  of  too  much  sense  and  knowledge  not  to  be  able  to  manage  the 
affairs  of  state.  Wait  then  with  patience,  and  you  will  see  how  salutary  will  be  their 
counsels.  He  assured  that  they  will  not  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  those  corrupt  and 
licentious  people  who  combined  together  under  similar  exigencies  in  other  states. 
Everything  in  Piedmont  shall  be  done  at  the  fit  time,  but  with  the  prudence  and 
sagacity  suited  to  the  characters  of  grave  and  learned  magistrates  as  they  are. 
Rumours,  public  meetings,  and  all  such  mischievous  excitements,  are  to  be  shunned 
more  than  a  pestilence ;  and  it  can  never  be  too  often  repeated,  that  no  violence 
is  to  be  done  to  any  one,  whether  they  openly  or  secretly  plot  against  the  present 
ordes  of  things.-^ And  so,  they  were  contemptuously  answered,  a  revolution  is  to  bo 
ejected  here  by  rale  and  compass.    Thia  wiU  be  a  thing,  ii  ever  indeed  it  he  accom* 

*  Uw  Statuto  in  tenso  lato. 
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^lished,  wUcli  mQ  astonish  itll  mankind.  But  meantime  everyhoAy  must  wish  it  tft 
De  bom  in  mind  that  Austria  is  taking  ateps. . .  Mere  idle  tales  these,  also.  We  do 
not  pay  any  attention  to  them.  It  is  not  attempted  to  be  denied  that  we  proceed 
slowjy,  because  haste  in  affairs  of  great  moment  like  these  is  always  to  be  avoided. 
Meanwhile,  to  show  the  impatient  and  calumnious  that  we  are  not  perfectly  inactive, 
an  expedition  to  Novara  has  already  stolen  a  march  upon  those  who  are  daily  spreading 
unjust  reports  that  we  do  notbing.  Let  it,  however,  be  understood,  that  even  in  this 
we  shall  proceed  very  slowly,  and  in'the  most  conciliatory  manner  possible,  since  it  is 
the  desire  of  those  at  the  head  of  affairs  to  promote  tranquillity  and  concord,  and  not 
to  excite  dissensions  or  to  shed  blood.  It  will  be  seen  in  a  few  days  how  advantageous 
has  been  the  sagacity  of  certain  persons  in  this  crisis.  We  are  so  secure  of  the  success 
of  our  undertaking,  that  we  haive  not  even  thought  it  worth  while  to  examine  whether 
there  were  cannon-balls  for  the  artillery,  or  provisions  for  the  soldiers  ;  they  must  live 
as  they  can  for  some  days,  and  thus  we  shall  be  at  uo  expense  on  that  sc(»e. — It  is 
all  well,  was  replied,  if  what  you  say  is  really  true. . .  But  the  fact  is,  that  the  Austrian 
ti*oops  are  hastening  towards  Novara.  And  since  General  La  Tone,  who  has  the 
chief  command  tliere,  greatly  fears  lest  the  Piedmontese  soldiers,  who  are  with  him, 
should  fraternize  with  those  of  the  expedition  before  the  Austrian  troops  arrive,  he 
keeps  our  men  at  bay  with  the  coming  and  going  of  messengers,  and  cunningly  makes 
a  show  of  wishing  to  unite  with  them  in  order  the  l^etter  to  turn  them  at  his  pleasure. 
And  thus  all  the  men  who  are  the  leaders  of  the  present  state  of  things,  and  who  had 
not  the  presence  of  mind  or  the  address  to  have  the  movements  of  foreign  soldiers 
carefully  watched,  will  be  treated  like  schoolboys.. ...Let  people  say  what  they  like  ; 
Imt  it  is  certain  that  we  shall  always  act  with  rectitude  and  with  deoorom.  And  thus 
keeping  strictly  to  the  right  path,  it  does  not  appear  to  us  either  an  honourable  or  a 
becoming  thing  to  throw  away  money  upon  spies,  who  are  certainly  not  men  to  be 
encouraged  under  an  honourable  and  dignified  government  like  ours.  But  we  repeat, 
that  Austria  will  do  nothing  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nations.  And  besides  this,  we  are 
perfectly  certain  that  General  La  Torre  is  also  an  honourable  man,  who  will  never 
treat  with  foreigners,  nor  allow  them  an  entrance  into  this  coimtry.  Every  one  majr 
therefore  live  in  peace  and  security,  since  men  of  sense  and  knowledge  have  the 
conduct  of  affairs. — Accursed  be  those  imaginary  rights,  said  others,  and  more 
accursed  those  who  insist  on  adhering  to  them.  But  the  Austrians  are  already  at 
Novara,  in  front  of  our  troops,  who  are  in  camp  without  provisions..  •  Oh,  this  is  another 
falsehood!  The  supposed  Austrians  are  only  Piedmontese  carabineers  dressed  in 
that  uniform. — Certainly  this  may  be  so,  but  in  the  meanwhile  all  yeu  gentlemen 
who  have  boasted  so  much  of  your  sense  and  prudence,  had  better  prepare  without 
delay  to  take  refuge  in  other  countries  ;  for  if  those  Piedmontese  carabineers,  or  rather 
those  Austrian  soldiers,  catch  you,  they  will  show  you  no  mercy.  •  •  Is  it  really  credible  ? 
Truly  we  should  never  have  believed  it.  But  since  it  is  so  let  us  fly  instantly  to  Genoa.—* 
Well,  let  us  at  least  defend  ourselves  against  the  enemy.  The  Genoese  are  hmve  and 
-liberal,  and  for  the  defence  of  our  common  country,  will  readily  join  us.  • .  God  forbid 
that  any  such  thing  should  be  attempted.  We  declare  that  we  detest  all  political 
changes  which  must  be  accomplished  by  arms  and  violence.  And  on  the  otlier  hand 
we  are  convinced,  that  by  acting  thus,  without  calling  in  the  aid  of  arms  or  the 
commission  of  any  act  of  violence  whatsoever,  every  thing  may  at  last  be  settled  with 
our  court,  because  it  is  not  at  all  the  custom  in  Piedmont  that  men  of  noble  extiactiou 
i^ould  be  subjected  to  disgraceful  punishment,  er  that  their  precious  blood  should  be 
shed  on  a  scaffold.  Men  of  the  people,  be  therefore  of  good  heart,  for  our  nobility  wilt 
give  security  to  your  mean  birtli. 

But  let  us  here  put  an  end  to  irony  and  jest,  on  subjects  so  grave  and  so  painful* 
We  ask,  with  our  accustomed  frankness,  whether  there  was  fraud  and  treachery,  or 
ignorance  and  folly,  in  all  tins'}  And  above  all,  we  ask,  how  it  happened  that  a  Pied- 
montese army,  which  had  neyer  been  inferior  to  any  in  bravery,  was  instantly  defeated 
and  routed  by  the  Austrians,  like  a  flock  of  sheep  l  By  those  very  Austrians  whom 
they  had  so  often  couquered  in  previous  engagements  1  What  can  be  answered  t 
That  perhaps,  in  stane,  it  was  the  aggregate  of  all  these  four  qualities ;  and  in  others, 
more  or  less  of  some  one  of  them.  But  I  will  even  concede  that,  in  every  one  of  tbem, 
it  was  mere  ignorance  and  inaptitude  which  brought  Italy,  not  to  deliverance  and 
safety,  but  to  indescribable  misfortune,  and  to  all  the  ealamities  which  now  so  cruelly 
overwhelm  her.  But  granting  this,  I  must  yet  ask  again,  whether  those  who,  without 
measurmg  their  own  strength*  whether  in  knowledge,  capacity,  or,  above  all,  political 
courage,  undertake  the  management  of  public  affairs  in  times  of  civil  commotion,  and  by 
their  ignorance  and  incompetency,  become  the  authors  of  the  ruin  of  their  country,  are 
lees  culpable  thmi  those  yi^o  hring  about  the  same  end  by  fraud  wd  treachery  1 
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It  cannot  be  expected  from  me  to  answer  so  weighty  a  question.  The  people  of 
Italy  must  answer  it  whenever  an  opportunity  is  afforded  them.  Meanwhile,  let  this 
prove  to  diem,  that  until  they  have  some  really  great  men  who,  be  their  origin  what  it 
may,  are  totally  free  from  all  the  mischievous  chimeras  of  courtiers,  they  can  never 
acquire  that  civil  liberty  which  is  suited  to  their  wants,  and  without  which  they  have 
nothing  to  anticipate  but  the  greatest  difficulties,  and  the  most  injurious  results,  from 
all  their  undertakings. 

The  revolution  of  Naples  terminated  yet  more  disgracefully  than 
that  of  Piedmont :  more  disgracefully,  because  the  Piedmontese  had 
not  yet  accomplished  theirs,  when  they  were  suddenly  attacked 
by  an  Austrian  force  superior  to  their  own  ;  whilst  the  Neapolitans 
had*  had  six  months  during  which  they  might  have  organized 
themselves.  They  were  apprised  of  the  danger  impending  over  them, 
by  the  hostile  declarations  of  the  Congress  of  Laybach,  and  they  had 
assembled  on  their  frontier  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  men, 
to  defend  themselves  from  forty  thousand  Austrians,  who  nevertheless 
invaded  the  Neapolitan  territory,  without  meeting  with  a  single, 
enemy.  This  event,  which  appeared  rather  like  magic  than  an  effect 
of  natural  causes,  certainly  does  not  say  much  in  favour  of  the  leaders 
of  that  revolution ;  especially  if  we  recollect  the  bravery  shown  by  the 
Neapolitan  troops  on  former  occasions,  and  the  fervent  love  of  liberty 
manifested  by  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  of  which  Mr.  Angeloni 
cites  the  following  proof. 

I  must  here  notice  what  a  Roman,  who  was  at  Naples  during  the  revolution,  told 
me  in  the  most  circumstantial  manner.  And  let  it  be  observed,  that  he  was  not  one 
of  the  common  people,  who  took  a  part  in  that  affair,  but  a  man  of  noble  extraction, 
and  fully  entitled  to  credit.  He  assured  me,  that  as  soon  as  the  glad  inteUigence 
reached  the  provinces  that  a  spirit  of  patriotism  and  freedom  had  been  awakened 
in  Monteforte  by  some  high-minded  men,  the  citizens  instantly,  not  only  without 
opposition,  but  with  perfect  unanimity,  and  mutual  congratulation  and  triumph,  strove 
to  participate  in  this  noble  and  honourable  enterprise.  In  a  few  days,  fifty  thousand 
men  flocked  together  to  Naples,  from  the  surrounding  country,  nearly  all  armed,  and 
in  great  part  officered  by  their  excellent  parish  priests,  who  repaired  to  the  capital, 
to  confirm  with  their  presence,  and  assent  to  the  change  so  earnestly  desired  by  nearly 
every  one  in  those  beautiful  regions.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state,  that  these  people, 
who  showed  such  admirable  dispositions,  were  well  received  on  their  arrival,  by  the 
warm-hearted  inhabitants  of  that  city.  The  whole  country  through  which  they  passed, 
wus  thronged  with  men  and  women,  and  from  every  window  were  waving  flags  and 
white  handkerchiefs ;  and  from  time  to  time  the  heads  of  the  assembling  citizens  were 
strewed  with  flowers.  They  were  requested,  by  public  proclamation,  to  accept  a 
daily  allowance  for  their  support,  but  not  one  was  found  who  would  accept  the  invi- 
tation. Nor  was  this  all :  the  whole  time  they  staid  in  Naples,  in  order  to  avoid 
putting  the  inhabitants  of  Naples  to  inconvenience  for  lodging,  &c.  they  stationed 
themselves,  in  the  best  way  they  could,  in  the  public  buildings,  or  even  in  the  streets, 
under  the  open  sky. 

Those,  therefore,  who  labour  to  prove  that  this  revolution  was  brought  about  without 
the  consent  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  are  shameless  liars. 

The  unfortunate  issue  of  these  two  revolutions  has  drawn  upon 
the  people  of  Italy  innumerable  calumnies.  Some  of  the  leaders  in 
them  have  endeavoured  to  conceal  their  own  ignorance  or  bad  faith, 
by  accusing  their  fellow-citizens  of  apathy  or  cowardice.  Mr.  Angeloni, 
however,  undertakes  the  defence  of  his  countrymen,  and,  among 
other  facts,  relates  the  following,  in  which  he  shows  with  what  courage 
those  calumniated  men  fought  in  Spain,  and  what  privations  they 
voluntarily  underwent  in  the  support  of  the  same  political  opinions 
which  they  had  recently  asserted  in  their  own  country. 

Of  about  six  hundred  Italians,  chiefly  Piedmontese,  who  w^nt  to  Spain  to  figbt  in 
the  p«tiiotiG  cft]A0e^ » tio&djred  or  xaore  dj.ed  vk  engagements  with  the  Actions  or  with 
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the  mvading  armies.  I  must  here  say,  that  although  they  were  well  received  hy  those 
citLzens  whose  cause  they  defended,  they  were  regarded  with  jealousy  hy  the  haughty 
leaders  of  the  Spanish  army.  To  such  a  pitch  did  they  carry  their  ungenerous  pride, 
that  they  did  not  blush  to  have  Italian  colonels  and  generals  in  the  dress  of  private 
soldiers,  doing  duty  before  their  doors  as  sentinels.  Yet  even  this  treatment  did  not 
disgust  our  brave  warriors  with  the  cause  of  Spanish  liberty.  On  the  contrary,  they 
voluntarily  undertook  that  last  vain  and  desperate  attempt  upon  Figueras,  which  is 
now  generally  believed  to  have  been  planned  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  remove 
from  Barcelona  the  bravest  of  the  Spanish,  French,  and  Italian  troops  who  were  there. 
But  what  can  be  said  of  those  Spanish  generals,  who,  while  they  assumed  the  title  of 
defenders  of  liberty,  acted  in  a  way  the  very  reverse  of  liberal  towards  men  who  so 
frequently  exposed  their  lives,  and  many  of  whom  lost  them,  in  the  defence  of  Spain. 

From  the  failure  of  the  four  revolutious  which  lately  raised  the 
hopes  of  the  friends  of  liberty  in  the  South  of  Europe,  the  author 
clearly  shows  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  conciliate  the  interests  of 
kings  with  those  of  their  people.  He  then  goes  on  to  speak  in  the 
following  manner,  of  certain  individuals  who,  absorbed  by  the  consi- 
deration of  their  own  interests,  and  by  attachment  to  their  exclusive 
privileges,  would  not  hesitate  to  bring  new  calamities  upon  the 
unfortunate  people  of  Italy,  by  attempting  to  establish  in  that  country 
forms  of  government  which,  even  if  they  were  not  rejected  by  public 
opinion,  could  not  possibly  have  any  permanent  existence  there. 

But  the  political  constitution  of  Great  Britain,  and  that  of  Sicily  copied  from  it,  are 
fine  things !  So  indeed  we  are  assured  by  certain  of  oar  writers,  for  whom  paradise 
would  not  be  paradise  without  the  seraphic  orders.  These  writers  will  not  see  that 
even  putting  aside  the  consideration  of  what  is  more  peculiarly  suited  to  Italy,  and  the 
far  greater  benefit  which  every  nation  must  derive  from  a  popular,  than  from  a 
monarchial  government,  however  freely  the  latter  may  be  constituted  ;  they  will  not 
see  or  be  convinced  that  almost  aU  the  sovereigns  in  Europe  hold  all  such  checks  in 
abhorrence ;  that  they  will  not  endure  restraints  of  any  kind,  whether  popular  or 
aristocratic,  and  that  they  are  daily  using  every  art  to  pervert  or  to  abridge,  if  they 
cannot  entirely  subvert,  those  niggardly  constitutional  concessions  which  in  their 
unspeakable  goodness  they  were  pleased,  out  of  their  divine  right,  to  grant.  This  I 
have  ahready  shown  in  my  first  Dissertation,  vol  i.  p.  146.  And  in  that  same  Disser- 
tation I  showed  how  kings  model  aristocracies,  and  what  they  wish  them  to  be,  and 
what  the  members  of  those  aristocracies  themselves  wish  them  to  be,  with  the  exception 
of  the  majority  of  those  of  England.  What  then  is  the  use  of  persisting  in  trying  to 
establish  institutions  which  it  is  impossible  to  render  soUd  or  permanent?  But  I 
cannot  here  refrain  from  adding  another  remark.  This  is,  that  those  Itahan  writers 
who  hold  this  language,  do  not  perceive  that  they  thus  admit  the  justice  of  the  charge 
brought  against  them  of  having  ruined  the  promising  risings  of  Southern  and  Northern 
Italy,  because  the  Spanish  constitution  offered  none  of  those  blessings  they  so 
ardently  desired.  But  why  dien  did  they  solemnly  swear  to  this  constitution  if  it  was 
not  to  their  mind  1  And,  what  is  of  much  more  importance,  why  did  they  so  earnestly 
endeavour  to  become  parties  to  other  projects  "  molto  piu  popolari  ancor  di  quella,*^ 
and  solemnly  swear  to  them  also,  if  they  intended  to  persist  in  their  aristocratical 
claims  and  views  1  But  perhaps  they  acted  thus  enly  that  they  might  make  themselves 
masters  of  the  whole  thread  of  the  patriotic  designs  then  on  foot;  and  might  then 
more  easily  find  means  to  defeat  them.  But  I  will  say  no  more  of  this  subject  at 
present ;  only  let  me  add,  that  as  the  interests  of  my  country  are  with  me  before  all 
others,  my  own  not  excepted,  circumstances  might  occur  which  would  make  me  think 
it  my  duty  to  speak  much  more  explicitly  than  I  now  do  ;  and  farther,  I  shall  not  be 
alone  in  the  frilfilment  of  this  duty  to  my  country,  for  I  am  not  the  only  ItaUan  who 
watches  over  the  fcause  of  Italy  with  the  deepest  solicitude.  I  do  not  speak 
this  at  random,  but  from  a  knowledge  of  the  minds  of  others.  Let  those  therefore,  to 
whom  I  allude,  give  heed  to  this,  for  the  times  are.  very  unpropitious  to  any  but  the 
most  sincere  and  honest  conduct.  I  say  this  with  a  view  to  their  own  advantage. 
From  the  present  state  of  the  affairs  of  Italy,  if  the  slightest  suspicion  attached  to  any 
of  their  future  actions,  they  would  infallibly  be  judged  according  to  the  events  which 
took  place  in  our  late  revolution. 

The  following  passage  must  not  be  omitted : — 
June,  1826.  R 
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It  itftnie  tliat  Buonaparte  gave  a  great  blow  to  these  contests  between  the  old  and 
new  nobility,  and  to  their  common  presumption.  He  employed  his  absolute  power,  not 
oaly  in  mingling  his  own  blood  with  that  of  the  oldest  sovereigns,  bnt  that  of  his  sol- 
diers with  the  most  noble  families  of  Europe.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  vanity  and  ten- 
derness of  some  men  for  these  trifles,  is  such  that  they  can  by  no  means  emancipate 
themselves  from  them.  The  haugbtmess  of  some  of  them,  particularlv  in  France,  rs  so 
great,  that  they  esteem  the  children  of  a  noble  who  has  manied  a  plebeian,  bastards. 
I  could  here  name  certain  French  noblemen  who  have  spoken  to  me  of  children  of 
persons  in  tlieir  own  families  bom  under  such  circumstances,  with  such  disdain,  that 
I  was  perfectly  disgusted  at  it,  and  could  not  refrain  from  answering  very  harshly. 

The  aristocracy  of  the  middle  ages  could  scarcely  have  acted  with 
more  stupid  and  brutal  insolence.  It  is  really  lamentable  to  reflect, 
that  while  philosophy  is  daily  teaching  men  that  peace  and  concord 
are  alike  the  interest  of  all,  and  while  nations,  under  her  benign 
guidance,  are  daily  advancing  towards  perfection,  there  should  exist 
a  small  fraction  of  the  species  which  is  constantly  and  intensely  la- 
bouring to  lead  them  back  into  the  darkness  of  ignorance  and  bar- 
barism ;  solely  that  they  may  retain  certain  privileges  equally  dis- 
graceful to  those  who  claim,  and  to  those  who  concede  them.  But  we 
must  now  conclude.  We  shall  only  add,  that  the  work  is  written  in 
very  pure  and  elegant  Italian. 
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April  2Sth. — ^Hacknied  as  the  subject  of  Parliamentary  Reform  is, 
Mr.  Hobhouse  contrived  to  make  a  good  speech  on  it  last  night. 
Though  more  than  four  mortal  columns  long  in  the  reports,  I  have 
read  every  line  of  it  without  weariness,  a  thing  impossible  but  for  its 
variousness  and  smartness.  At  the  same  time  I  must  avow  that  I  do 
not  agree  with  the  speaker  on  many  points,  and  on  one  I  differ  with 
him  toto  coBlOf  as  the  school-boys  in  the  House  say.  Mr.  Hobhouse 
attacks  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Hume,  that  if  the  opposition  would  do 
their  duty,  they  would  produce  very  beneficial  results.  Mr.  Hobhouse 
treats  the  idea  as  delusive,  and  goes  on  to  show  that  the  ministers  have 
always  commanded,  and  must  command,  majorities,  and  that  their 
majorities  must  beat  the  minorities  of  the  opposition.  This  is  all  very 
true,  and  yet  the  position  of  Mr.  Hume  is  not  in  any  measure  shaken. 
If  opposition,  or  any  body  of  men,  no  matter  under  what  name,  and  no 
matter  of  what  number,  steadily,  courageously,  ably,  perseveringly, 
and  honestly  advocated  the  interests  of  society,  though  beaten  by  over- 
whelming majorities  night  after  night,  and  hour  after  houi*,  in  the 
course  of  each  night,  in  the  House,  they  would  yet  secure  a  certain 
though  late  triumph  over  their  opponents  out  of  the  House.  The 
battle  is  to  be  fought  in  the  House,  but  it  is  not  there  that  the  victory 
is  to  be  won.  The  majorities  of  the  House  cannot  prevail  in  the  long- 
run  against  public  opinion,  and  the  question  is,  whether  public  opinion 
may  not  be  enlisted  on  the  side  of  public  interest,  by  systematically, 
and  on  every  occasion,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  denouncing  error  in 
all  its  disguises,  and  tracing  it  to  all  its  corrupt  sources.    It  is  only  by 
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an  unremitting  perseverance  in  such  a  system  that  an  effect  could  be 
produced ;  tundendo  must  be  the  motto ;  a  perception  of  its  owa 
interests  must  be  beaten  into  the  public  by  hourly  repetition  of  the 
lesson;  once  let  the  pupil  be  master  of  the  task,  and  every  thing Blse 
follows  as  of  course.  But  who  are  to  be  the  preceptors  ?  who  ar6 
to  be  the  fugelmen  that  are  to  make  the  motk)ns^  which  are  to  give 
impulse  and  direction  to  the  intellectual  energies  of  a  nation?  Ah! 
here's  the  rub.  Mr.  Hobhouse,  for  the  opposition,  declines  this  up-hill 
fight ;  they  shrink  from  the  majorities  in  the  House,  because  they 
know  that  the  public  out  of  doors  is  not  with  them.  The  public 
have  no  faith  in  them,  and  when  they  are  honest,  the  public  does  not 
discover  it.  Let  them  give  consistency  to  their  honesty,  a  more  extended 
line  of  operation  to  it,  and  the  public,  whose  sight  is  dull  for  fine 
objects,  will  perceive  and  support  it.  At  present  it  appears  so  rarely, 
and  narrowed  to  so  fine  a  point,  as  not  to  be  visible  to  the  eyes  of  the 

incurious  many, 

SOth. — ^The  John  Bull  observes,  in  introducinga  letter  of  a  Mr.  Wright^ 
that  it  "  exhibits  a  capital  specimen  of  the  style  of  uncompromising 
firmness  and  straight-fafward  ptain-dealingy'  which  characterises 
some  unheard-of  work  of  the  writer.  This  gentleman,  so  distinguished 
for  straight-forward  plain-dealing,  is  the  very  Mr.  Wright  renowned 
for  a  grand  stroke  of  equivocation.  He  was  an  attorney,  but  left  thai 
branch  of  the  profession  for  the  bar,  and  while  he  was  in  the  inter- 
mediate stage,  between  attorney  and  barrister,  he  took  occasion  to 
publish  a  defence  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  in  which  he  set  forth  the 
disinterestedness  of  his  advocacy,  by  stating  that  the  author  was 
neither  an  attorney  nor  a  barrister,  forgetting  at  the  time  to 
explain  that  he  had  just  been  the  one,  and  was  on  the  very  point  of 
becoming  the  other.  This  was  the  «  etrdight-f or  ward  plain-dealing,'* 
doubtless,  which  won  the  John  BulFs  heart. 

Mr.  Wright  enjoys  the  reputation  of  having  written  the  dullest 
articles  in  the  Representative,  Murray  is,  indeed,  said  to  be  unspeak- 
ably beholden  to  him,  for  the  peculiar  fame  which  his  bantling  acquired 
before  it  was  a  week  old.  The  paragraph,  announcing  the  signa- 
ture of  the  Chancery  Report,  six  weeks  before  that  event  happened, 
in  a  strain  of  pompous  foolery  and  tumid  nothingness,  rarely  equalled 
and  never  surpassed,  is  ascribed  to  this  genius. 

May  let. ^This  curiously-worded  advertisement  appears  in  the 

papers  of  to-day : —  ,  ,         ^x    i    i.     •     u 

"  GoDivA. ^To  Ladies. — False  and  scandalous  attacks  havmg  been 

made  on  the  splendid  picture  of  Godiva,  now  exhibiting  at  No.  24, 
Royal  Arcade,  Pall  Mall,  from  ten  in  the  morning, /or  the  purpoaS 
of  injuring  the  proprietor,  and  depriving  females  of  one  of  the 
highest  gratifications  the  pictorial  art  ever  afforded,  by  alarming 
their  delicacy y  Mr.  Stoekdalc  respectfully  assures  ladies,  that  this 
most  splendid  painting  contains  nothing  which  can  offend  the  purest  of 
the  sex,  and  which  may  not  be  publicly  and  promiscuously  viewed  by 
all.— Admittance,  one  Shilling.— The  night  view  commences  at  seven 
o'clock,  and  continues  till  ten." 

It  strikes  one  as  rather  odd  that  the  picture  should  be     exhibiting 
for  the  purpose  of  injuring  its  proprietor,"  and  rather  scandalous  that 
«  alarminir  the  delicacy  of  females"  should  be  so  immediately  con 
*  R2 
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nected  with  the  highest  gratifications  the  pictorial  art  ever  afforded 
them. — But  let  that  pass.  The  moment  I  fixed  my  eyes  upon  this 
advertisement,  I  was  filled  with  the  most  dismal  apprehensions  for  the 
puMic  modesty ;  our  virtue  is  in  danger^  thought  I,  and  away  I  posted 
as  fast  as  I  could  put  foot  to  ground,  to  examine  the  precise  nature  and 
extent  of  the  mischief.  The  picture  is  exhihited  at  the  shop  of  Mr. 
Stockdale,  the  publisher  of  Harriette  Wilson's  Memoirs,  and  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  respectable  metnbers  of  the  Society  for  the  Sup- 
pression of  Vice.  A  single  glance  made  my  mind  easy,  and  satisfied 
me  that  it  would  do  no  harm — ^that  ^all  the  naughtiness  was  in  the 
design,  and  that  there  was  none  in  the  effect.  Godiva  is  a  naked  lady, 
(no  great  rarity,  one  would  think,  on  canvass,)  of  a  clumsy  figure  and 
a  fishy  complexion,  sitting  astride  of  a  horse,  and  extending  one  Of  her 
arms  in  the  attitude  of  paying  her  parting  compliments  to  a  great, 
hulking,  stupid-looking  soldier,  who  is  staring  her  full  in  the  face,  as 
if  by  word  of  command.  By  the  horse's  head  are  two  female  figures  : 
one,  with  her  back  to  the  spectator,  has  her  arms  extended  in  the 

xact  attitude  of  milkmaids  carrying  their  pails;  on  the  grace  of  which 
'  need  not  observe,  more  especially  when  there  are  no  pails  to  provoke 
it ;  the  other  lady  is  looking  straight  before  her  with  all  her  might* 
Every  face  in  the  picture  is  insipid  or  silly,  and  every  attitude  is  an 
uncalled-for  awkwardness.  Even  the  horse  is  made  to  look  like  an 
ass,  and  to  turn  an  inexpressive,  stupid-looking  head  to  you.  It  is 
difiicult  to  conceive  a  horse's  eye  void  of  expression ;  but  Godiva's 
steed's  eyes  are  as  vacant  as  her  own.  On  the  whole,  I  have  seldom 
seen  a  picture  that  has  struck  me  as  being  so  utterly  uninteresting  and 
destitute  of  any  kind  of  merit.  Mr.  Stockdale  seems  to  have  given  an 
order  for  so  many  square  feet  of  nakedness,  and  he  has  got  it,  and 
nothing  more.  Talking  of  square  feet  by  the  way,  I  must  remark 
that  Godiva  has  a  gouty  ancle. 

One  very  remarkable  fact  is  announced  in  the  affiche^  and  that  is 
that  "  the  horse,  which  bears  the  devoted  and  patriotic  beauty,  was 
selected  from  his  majesty's  stud,  by  special  permission."  The  poor 
beast  has  not,  however,  in  the  least  the  look  of  a  real  horse,  although 
it  is  plain  from  the  above  that  he  is  genuine* 

2nc?.— People  have  got  a  very  queer  way  of  using  the  words  shock- 
ingly, terribly,  horridly,  dreadfully,  and  the  like.  The  newspaper, 
to-day,  in  the  accounts  of  the  Lancashire  riots,  says,  that  Grimshaw 
Park  "  was  shockingly  unfavourable  for  cavalry ! '' 

—  A  little  ridicule  has  been  drawn  down  upon  Bishop,  the  composer,  by 
some  unlucky  friendly  paragraphs  in  "  The  Morning  Puff,"  in  which  he 
was  placed  in  the  same  rank  with  Weber ;  and  some  fulsome  stuff  was 
twaddled  about  the  two  great  men.  People  scoffed  at  the  rivalry  insinu- 
ated ;  and  langhed  at  the  idea  of  dubbing  Bishop  a  great  man.  Assuming 
that  Weber  is  *^  a  great  man,"  however,  I  do  not  see  how  we  can 
cavil  at  the  description  of  Bishop,  for  I  consider  Bishop's  place,  in 
the  scale  of  merit,  as  very  little,  if  at  all,  below  that  of  the  composer 
of  the  Freischiitz  ;  Weber  is  that,  and  nil  nisi,  as  young  Mr.  Coleridge 
would  say.  The  Freischiitz  is  a  beautiful  work,  but  it  is  not  a  work 
of  the  highest  order  of  musical  excellence.  It  may  take  the  first  rank 
in  the  second  class  of  operas.  Bishop  has  never  composed  a  complete 
opera,. that  can  be  named:  he  has  written  for  the  British  public,  and 
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adapted  himself  to  its  slender  musical  taste,  which  is  set  on  pap,  and 
well-sweetened  milk  and  water.  We  must  not  therefore  look  for  courses 
of  strong  meats  in  his  meals  for  the  British  puhlLc  ;  hut  we  shall  find 
in  them  some  hits  of  curious  excellence.  Take  for  example  his 
^'  Chough  and  Crow/'  in  Guy  Mannering,  a  composition  sufiicient  of 
itself  to  stamp  the  master  a  man  of  genius.  For  the  felicitous 
adaptation  of  music  to  the  poetry,  and  the  spirit  of  the  scene,  it  ranks 
next  to  Matthew  Lock's  music  of  the  Witches  in  Macheth.  The  glee, 
too,  in  the  Miller  and  his  Men,  is  of  gi*eat  heauty ;  and  other  detached 
pieces  might  he  named  of  universally  acknowledged  excellence.  But 
still.  Bishop  must  he  regarded  as  a  composer  of  the  second  class ; 
and  all  that  I  question  is,  whether  Weher  is  entitled  to  aspire  much 
higher.  At  present,  he  has  as  much  eclat  with  our  moby  as  Rossini 
had,  two  summers  ago,  with  our  beau  monde.  His  popularity  with 
the  commonality,  is  chiefly  ascribahle  to  the  worst  thing  in  the 
Freischiitz,  the  hunting  chorus,  a  musical  common-place,  which  exactly 
hit  the  English  taste,  and  is  hugely  admired.  A  more  ordinary  pro- 
duction was  prohahly  never  heard  at  Vauxhall;  and  knowing  this, 
how  Weher  must  despise  the  taste  which  has  founded  his  fame  on 
such  a  hasis ! 

Srd, — The  R^vue  Encyclopedique,  quotes  The  London  as  saying 
that  our  journals  rarely  agree  in  their  criticisms ;  and  that,  with  the 
exception  of  the  article  touching  the  tide  at  London  bridge,  every 
periodical  praises  or  hlames,  according  to  the  conformity,  or  non- 
conformity of  its  opinions  with  those  of  the  author  under  review. 
This  is  another  example  of  the  strange  blunders  wliich  our  neighbours 
make.  The  R6vue  Encyclopedique,  obviously  refers  to  a  notice  of 
Lord  Normanb/s  Matilda,  in  which  it  is  said,  that,  with  the  exception 
of  the  time  of  high-water  at  London  Bridge,  there  is  but  one  subject 
on  which  all  the  daily  papers  are  agreed,  and  that  is,  the  great  merit 
of  Colburn's  books.  So  far  frona  imputing  to  the  journals  a  party  view 
of  all  literature,  The  London  expressly  states,  that  there  is  a  great 
portion  of  our  current  literature,  the  view  of  which  is  not  affected  by 
opinions  of  any  sort  or  descriptions-opinion  does  not,  in  any  shape, 
enter  into  the  newspaper  notices  of  the  works  of  real  importance  which 
issue  from  Burlington  street.  The  John  Bull  praises  Lady  Morgan  ; 
the  Morning  Chronicle  is  in  absolute  raptures  with  Theodore  Hook's 
last  novel ;  the  New  Times  exhorts  the  public  to  study  the  state  of 
Spain,  in  Don  Esteban ;  the  Morning  Post  has  always  a  word  of 
praise  for  the  Pie-corner  and  Pudding-lane  articles  of  the  Authors  of 
the  Rejected  Addresses ;  and  the  Times — no,  the  Times  has  nothing 
to  do  with  Colburn's  books,  because  it  has  an  ugly  habit  of  putting 
ADVERTISEMENT  ovcr  paragraphs  for  which  it  has  received  money. 

6th. — There  is  not  a  more  offensive  subaltern  of  administration 
than  that  Goulbum.  For  my  part,  I  wonder  extremely  that  ministers 
do  not  silence  his  chatter,  which  is  any  thing  but  serviceable,  or  reput- 
able to  government.  Impudence— sheer  unblushing  impudence,  is 
his  sole  property.  It  is,  perhaps,  necessary  that  administration  should 
have  impudent  subalterns,  just  as  great  men,  however  courteously  in- 
clined themselves,  are  obliged,  for  their  own  ease,  to  have  impudent 
lackeys  in  their  halls,  that  importunity  may  meet  its  match  in  imperii 
nence:  but  Goulburn's  impudence  is  an  impudence  wanting  the  regula 
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tion  of  tact  and  talent ;  he  has  not  discernment  enough  to  see,  like  an 
adroit  lackey ,  what'cases  and  occasions  call  for  its  exercise ;  and  he  Marts 
it  oat  withoat  stint,  shame,  or  dbtinction,  whenever  he  conceives  that 
there  is  an  cmportanity  for  hb  partisansMn.    With  an  administration 
80  wisely  moderate  as  that  of  the  present  aay,  this  forwardness  often 
betrays  Mr.  Goulburn  into  awkward  scrapes.    He  bogs  a  qaestion  with 
unlucky  promptitude,  before  he  has  ascertained  the  sentiments  of  hts 
saperiors,  and  they  bless  him  for  his  pains,  and  leave  him  to  shift  for 
himself,  floundering  in  the  mire  to  which  he  has  committed  himself. 
Last  night  there  was  an  example  of  this  kind  of  disaster  in  the  Hoose 
of  Commons.    Mr.  Scarlett  presented  a  petition  from  Mr.  O'Connell, 
complaining  that  Lord  Norbury  is  incompetent,  from  age,  for  his 
judicial  duties.    Upon  this,  up  starts  Mr.  Goulburn,  and  asks,  whether 
a  judge  is  to  be  declared  incompetent  for  his  duties,  because  he  has 
attained  to  an  advanced  age  I—as  if  this  had  any  thing  to  do  with  the 
question,  which  was,  as  could  not  fail  to  be  perceived,  by  any  one 
possessed  of  as  much  logic  as  a  potatoe:  whether  a  judge,  incom- 
petent to  discbarge  his  duties  from  age,  should  continue  to  fill  a  seat 
of  judicature.    He  farther  vouched  for  the  fitness  of  Lord  Norbury 
for  bis  office.    After  this  escapaJtey  fancy  the  discomfiture  of  Mr. 
Goulburn,  when  Mr.  Feel  got  up,  and  very  adroitly,  without  saying  a 
strong  or  uncivil  thing,  signified,  unequivocally,  bis  opinion  of  the 
posture  of  the  case,  and  opened  the  door  handsomely  for  Lord 
Norbury's  retirement.    Reader,  you  have  seen,  on  the  entrance  of  an 
unexpected  visitor,  the  furious  rout  made  by  a  cur  who  does  not  know 
his  master's  disposition  on  the  occasion ;  how  he  bristles  up,  and 
bow,  wow,  wows,  with  his  sharp  voice,  and  snaps  with  his  impotent 
jaw ;  and  how,  when  the  said  stranger  is  courteously  entertained,  the 
cur  drops  his  stump  of  a  tail  between  his  legs,  and  sneaks  under  a 
chair,  looking,  an  unconscious  admission, — **  What  an  unlucky  cur  I 
am,  to  have  made  such  a  mistake,  for  want  of  knowing  my  master's 
mind ;  happy  shall  I  be  if  I  escape  with  a  passing  kick.''    He  who  has 
seen  the  discomfited  air  of  this  sort  of  nuisance,  under  such  circum- 
stances, may  easily  and  accurately  figure  to  himself  that  of  Goulburn 
in  a  parallel  case ;  for  though  impudence  may  be  great,  there  are 
conjunctures  which  will  confound  the  most  dog-faced  of  the  sons 
of  men. 

^th. — ^I  observe,  in  the  Examnier,  this  paragraph,  copied  from  the 
Scotsman. — *^  It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  Weber's  Opera  of  Der 
Freiechiltx  was  not  known  in  England,  nntil  it  had  been  long  a 
favourite  in  every  principal  town  in  Germany  ;  and  perhaps  it  would 
never  have  reached  the  ears  of  an  English  audience,  had  not  an  article 
in  the  Harmonicon,  a  work  of  the  most  distinguished  talent,  first 
pointed  out  its  beauties,  and  strongly  recommended  the  production 
to  the  notice  of  the  musical  world." 

I  can  easily  believe  that  the  public  is  indebted  to  the  Harmonicon 
for  its  acquaintance  with  Der  Freischlitz ;  and  for  this,  and  many 
other  instances  of  discerning  taste,  the  Harmonicon  is  entitled  to  our 
praise :  it  is  a  work,  indeed,  conducted  with  very  considerable  talent  and 
judgment,  in  every  department,  and  no  musical  family  ought  to  be  with- 
out it.  But  the  fact  is,  that  the  Harmonicon  was  not,  I  believe,  the  first  to 
draw  attention  to  Der  FreischUtz,  though  it  might  be  the  first  to  do  so 
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snccess&lly.  It  consists  with  my  knowledge,  that  about  two  years 
before  Der  Freischiitz  was  brought  out  by  Mr.  Arnold,  at  the  English 
Opera,  a  gentleman  in  the  north  of  Germany  wrote  to  Mr.  Charles 
Kemble,  announcing  the  popularity  of  it  in  Germany,  praising  the 
music  in  the  highest  terms,  and  earnestly  recommending  Mr.  Kemble 
to  bring  it  out  at  Covent  Garden.  Mr.  Charles  Kemble  treated  the 
communication  with  managerial  neglect,  and  afterwards  explained  that 
he  had  spoken  to  Bishop  ( ! )  about  the  music,  and  that  Bishop  had 
assured  him  that  it  would  not  do  here.  So  much  for  the  activity  and 
sagacity  of  a  manager  1  I  hare  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Cliarles  Kemble 
has  since  repented  of  his  error  in  judgment,  and  noted  down  in  his 
tablets  that  it  is  not  wise  to  consult  one  composer  about  another 
composer's  music.  The  "  writes  himself  of  Sir  Fretful  Plagiary,  is 
a  very  sound  reflection. 

The  editor  of  John  Bull  is  famous  for  French.  We  all  recollect 
how  happy  he  was  in  this  particular  in  bis  Sayings  and  Doings.  To- 
day I  observe  that  he  calls  an  epigram,  a  ^*Jeux  d^eeprit** ! 

Sthr. — Some  of  the  morning  papers  appear  to  pride  th^nselves  on 
giving  consequence  to  affairs  which  are  of  no  sort  of  concern  to  any- 
body but  the  parties,  and  might  be  suffered  to  remain  in  obscurity, 
without  any  loss  to  common  decency.  Without  being  particularly 
squeamish,  I  must  own,  that  I  consider  such  a  paragraph  as  the 
following,  as  on  every  score  utterly  unbecoming  a  respectable  journal, 
and  in  such  it  appears  :— - 

*^  A  celebrated  dancer,  who  is  avowedly  under  the  protection  of  the 
accomplished  (pah !)  son  of  a  peer  of  the  realm,  is,  it  is  said,  likely 
to  be  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  a  coronet,  at  the  termination  of  h^ 
present  engagement.  This  elevation  will  not  be  without  precedent."-— 
Morning  Chronicle. 

If  one  can  imagine  the  accommodating  characters  who  help  accom^ 
plished  sons  of  peers  of  the  realm  to  dancers,  writing  paragraphs  for 
newspapers,  surely  they  would  write  such  paragraphs  as  this. 

—  There  is  no  individual  of  the  present  day  more  gifted  with 
eloquence  than  Mr.  Thomas  Campbell,  the  wizai'd  of  The  New  Monthly 
Magazine.  At  the  Artists'  Benevolent  Dinner  they  very  benevolently 
dnuDtk  the  honest  gentleman's  health,  and  he  took  occasion  thereupon 
to  return  thanks  in  a  speech  of  extraordinary  eloquence,  about  British 
hearts  that  beat  in  their  right  places,  and  British  art,  and  British 
geniue.  It  seems  to  nue,  that  if  God  damn  is,  as  Beaumarcfaais  con- 
tends, die  root  of  our  cdloquy,  the  word  British  is  the  root  of  our 
eloquence.  A  speech  for  a  meeting,  well  staffed  with  Britishes,  is 
always  great  and  acceptable.  There  is  one  very  remarkable  passage 
in  the  gifted  Mr.  Thomas  €ampbeir8  harangue:  he  said— -^<  By  the 
bkssiag  of  God,  from  peace,  and  other  arcumstanoes,  too  wcU  known 
to  you  thaft  I  should  detain  3rou  by  mentioning  them,  tliere  are  strong 
grounds  for  antieipatini^  that  the  British  School  of  Art  will  rise."  &c. 
Peace,  and  other  civcumstances,  by  the  bkssing  of  God,  too  well 
known  to  you  !     Why  this  is  downright  Irish  eloquence. 

9^.*— An  argument,  whidi  sounds  rather  odd,  was  held  yesterday  in 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  in  the  action  for  crim.  con.  Bligh  v. 
Wellesley.  Mr.  Sergeant  Vaughan  argued  against  deferring  the  cause, 
because  the  plaintiff  was  in  a  very  bad  state  of  health,  and ''  he  might. 
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before  the  41106  mentioHed  in  tbo  rule,  have  ceased  to  enst,  and  he  thus 
would  be  deprived  of  his  remedy  /or  ever," 

It  woald  seem  from  this,  that  a  more  early  decision  of  the  action 
would,  on  the  other  hand,  enable  the  plaintiff  to  carry  his  remedy  with 
him  into  the  other  world.  The  Chief  Justice  concurred  generally  with 
Sergeant  Vanghan,  but  said»7  was  to  be  hoped  the  plaintiff  would  not 
die  be/ore  the  Sittings  after  Trinity  Term.—''  That,"  he  conti-  ^ 

nued,  ^  would  be  quite  sufficient  delay ;"  and  after  that^  I  suppose,  the 
plaintiff  was  free  to  die  without  prejudice  to  the  suit. 

It  looks  odd  to  see  men  attaching  importance  to  human  life,  only  as 
it  is  necessary  to  the  vitality  of  a  cause.  Sergeant  Vaughan  merely 
thought  it  grievous  that  a  plaintiff  in  a  crim.  con.  action  should  go  to 
heaven  without  his  remedy  in  the  courts  below,  and  the  Chief  Justice 
limited  his  aspiration  for  the  life  of  the  plaintiff  to  rule-day.  How 
romantic  the  wish  sounds — "  I  hope,  sir,  you  will  not  die  before  the 
Sittings  after  Trinity  Term." ! 

loth. — The  wise  men  of  America  seem  to  be  particularly  fond  of 
making  fools  of  themselves.  These  respectable  republicans,  unhap- 
pily, will  insist  on  being  grand  on  all  occasions ;  and  delight,  above  all 
things,  in  filling  heaven  and  earth  with  that  big  and  unmeaning 
verbiage  which  Livy  supposes  to  be  peculiar  to  the  people  of  despotic 
governments.  At  Washington  there  has  been  a  terrible  to  do  in  the 
Hall  of  Representatives,  between  Mr.  M'Duffie  and  Mr.  Trimble.  By 
the  way,  personages  who  exhibit  in  such  sublime  scenes,  ought  to  be 
gifted  with  more  sublime  names.  When  we  see  the  name  of  Mr. 
Duffie,  we  cannot  help  asking  ourselves  whether  he  can  be  the  de- 
scendant of  that  identical  Mr.  Duffie,  famed  in  story,  who 

Once  lived  in  the  tower. 


And  kicked  up  a  number  of  pranks. 
For  he  did  all  that  lay  in  his  power. 
To  beguile  Mrs.  Kitty  Cruikshanks. 

It  may  be  the  very  man !  who  knows  ?  But, "  Duffie y  l>«^tf,  where- 
fore art  thou  Duffie  ?  "  Is  this  a  name  proper  for  a  gentleman  such  as 
Mr.  Duffie  is  described,  with  a  face  "  like  the  sky  boding  a  whirlwind  ;'* 
for  a  personage  with  <<  a  pretty  considerable  tarnation  particular"  touch 
of  the  hurricane  in  his  physiognomy !  What  a  foul-weather-Jack  he 
must  look.  To  think  of  a  man  with  a  face  like  the  sky  boding  a 
whirlwind  I  What  a  desirable  fellow-passenger  in  a  crank  packet- 
boat  ! — '*  Stand  by  to  let  go  the  gaff-topsail-halyards,  there !  Dowse 
the  kite  V* — "  Avast,  avast,  it 's  not  a  squall,  it 's  only  Mr.  Duffie's  bad- 
weather  face  on  the  weather-bow."  But  Mr.  Duffie  has  not  only  the 
wind  in  his  face ;  together  with  a  touch  of  the  tornado,  he  has 
^^  a  thundering  sight "  of  lightning  in  his  countenance.  He  '^  flashes 
from  every  feature ; "  his  eyes  flash !  his  mouth  flashes ! !  his  nose 
flashes ! ! !  He  is  one  of  those  extraordinary  men  born  every  day  in 
America,  who  would  make  us  run  to  our  sheets  and  halyards  on  ship- 
board, or  cry  murder  and  arson  in  a  powder-magazine.  He  is  a 
gifted  mortal,  whose  visage  threatens  both  to  blow  great  guns,  and  to 
fire  magazines.  He  carries  the  two  main  elements  of  the  storm  in 
his  countenance  ! 

Mr.  Trimble's  name  appears  as  unworthy  of  his  indefinitely  sublime 
qualities,  as  that  of  Mr.  Duffie.     Thimble  were  as  dignified.     He 
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should  change  it  to  TrEmble,  for  he  has  a  touch  of  the  earthquake 
in  him. 

It  is  now  time  that  we  should  proceed  to  the  narrative  of  the  struggle 
between  these  singularly  gifted  combatants.  The  cause  of  discussion, 
the  provocative  to  whirlwind  and  lightning,  is  not  explained  very 
clearly ;  but  that  is  unimportant,  and  we  may  assure  ourselves  that  it 
was  of  a  dignity  becoming  the  strife  of  these  elements,  when  we  read 
that  **  the  gentlemen  (the  members)  entered  the  house  with  a  stern 
determination  to  sit  it  out  till  midnight  or  morning.''  Angels,  and 
ministers  of  grace,  defend  us !  what  sternness  of  purpose  !  what  high 
resolve !  what  sedentary  virtue ! 

Mr.  Trimble  attacks  Mr.  Duffie  for  having  attacked  Mr.  Clay ;  and 
Mr.  Trimble  makes  the  very  severe  remark  on  Mr.  Duffie,  that  he 
ought  to  be  "  delivered  over  to  heaven's  hangman,  (who  is  it  ?  name ! 
name !)  to  scourge  the  rascal,  naked,  round  the  horizon  of  heaven's 
circumference."  Upon  this  angenteel  observation,  Mr.  Duffie's  face 
looks  dirty,  as  the  sailors  say ;  his  features  resembling  the  face  of  the 
sky,  when  it  is  going  to  over-blow.  He  rose  :  and  oh,  awful !  stood 
more  than  a  minute  silent !  His  eye  alone — a  terrible  one,  the  wind's 
eye  before  the  gale — speaking  the  conflict  of  the  contending  elements 
within.  The  hall  was  still — as  the  grave !  nothing  less.  At  length 
he  said- what  ? — ^^  I  rise,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
deavouring to  obviate  misunderstanding  as  to  the  precise  and  specific 
language  of  debate  used  here  in  its  application  of  language  to  gen- 
tlemen of  this  house.  And,  first,  I  turn  to  the  gentlemen  from 
Kentucky.  After  stating,  in  a  manner  calculated  to  induce  the 
majority  of  any  intelligent  body  to  apply  his  remarks  to  me,  that  the 
man  who  swearsk— [here  he  quoted  with  accuracy  the  expressions  of 
Mr.  Thimble — ^i.  e.  touching  the  desert  of  that  extensive  whipping] — 
now,  sir,  I  wish  the  gentleman  to  say,  explicitly,  whether  he  did  not 
intend  to  apply  those  terms  to  me." 

Now,  if  it  strike  the  English  reader  that  the  mountain  in  labour 
has  brought  forth  something  ^*  cruel  small,"  (and  much  less  than  the 
prij^verbial  mouse,)  it  becomes  necessary  to  apprise  him,  that,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  best  authorities,  American  eloquence  does  not 
consist  at  all  in  the  speech  delivered,  but  in  the  gestures  and  faces 
that  accompany  it.  Orators  in  America  will  look  all  Cicero  and 
Demosthenes,  and  they  will  say, — ^^  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  adjourn  this 
night's  debate."  The  less  said,  after  a  great  ado,  the  more  sublime 
the  effect.  We  jsee,  in  the  example  before  us,  the  sensation  produced 
by  Mr.  Duffie's  silence  for  a  minute  while  he  was  looking  as  like  a  whirl- 
wind in  the  face  as  one  pea  is  like  another.  And  when  Mr.  Thimble 
got  up  to  reply,  "  he  (we  quote  the  report)  waited  much  longer  after 
he  rose  before  he  began  to  speak,  ana  the  interest  excited  increased 
in  intensity."  From  this  we  may  come,  with  mathematical  certainty, 
to  the  conclusion,  that  the  very  perfection  of  American  eloquence 
would  be  to  look  great  things,  and  say  nothing  at  all.  What  an  effect 
would  be  produced,  what  a  climax  of  interest  would  be  reached,  if  an 
orator  were  to  stand  only  for  an  hour  on  his  legs,  threatening  '^  much 
wind,"  as  the  almanacks  have  it,  and  blazing  away,  flashing  fire  from 
his  eyes,  mouth,  and  above  all,  his  nose,  like  a  green  dragon  before 
dinner,  but  saying  not  a  word,  not  even  the  burden  of  the  old  catch—" 
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Mr.  Speaker,  thongli  'ti»  lato, 
I  rise  to  speik  in  tLis  debate. 

OhyGemiiii !  there  woM.  be  a  sight !  there  vo«ld  be  a  seasatioii  for 
the  New  World! 

For  Mr.  Trimble's  speech  in  reply^  I  refer  my  reader  to  the  sub- 
joined report,  and  he  will  perceive  that  Mr.  T.  has  availed  himself, 
mth  singular  feUcity,  of  the  oration  which  the  fiunovs  blue,  red,  greea^ 
and  yellow  fishes,  in  the  Arabian  Nights,  deliver,  whenever  they  are 
put  into  the  frying-pan : — *^  If  you  reckon,  we  reckon ;  if  you  pay 
your  debts,  we  pay  our  debts,"'  &c.  Sec. 

Mr.  Duffie  rejoined,  as  will  be  seen,  *^  flashing  from  every  feature^ 
while  his  speech  is  like  that  of  the  fishes  aforesaid,  a  flash  in  the  pan. 

SXTBAOT  OF  A  LKTTJSa  PVBLIflflED  IN  THE  VSW  YOBS  COMMBKCIAL  ADVBBTI8EB. 

WaAifuiont  April  1, 1826.— A  flcene  of  aitich  intereBt  has  been  ezbibited  in  the 
Hall  of  Repreaenil^tives  these  hat  two  ^ays.  Yesterday  Mr.  M'Doflie  made  hia 
gBBoral  reply*  Much  expectation  was  ezdtea,  and  erevybody  looked  to  this  speech 
as  his  mat  eSafktm  He  was  himself  much  excited«  and  ▼ehement  as  his  manner  alwaya 
is,  (and  it  is  so  to  a  fault,)  on  this  occasion  it  was  more  so  than  usual.  Little  argument 
— «t  least  litde  new  ground  was  advanced ;  but  the  language  was  impassioned — the 
aUnsioDS  personal ;  and,  toward  the  olose^  an  assault  was  made  on  the  administntion 
of  the  most  violent  kind.  A  supposed  picture  was  |veaented,  in  which  the  diaractera 
of  the  President,  and  his  Secretary  of  State,  were  drawn,  in  a  manner  that  could  not 
be  mistaken,  and  their  coalition  painted  in  the  blackest  colours.  But  he  did  not  stop 
here.  After  finishing  these  pictures,  he  said  he  was  a  poor  painter ;  and,  lest  the 
figures  he  had  drawn  might  be  mistaken,  he  would  pat  the  names  under  them.  He 
then  began  b  direct  penonal  attack  on  both,  espedally  on  Mr.  Clay — ^whose  conduct^ 
he  said,  was  prompted  hj  **  ambition,  cormptiBg  ambition."  He  spoke  of  his  influence 
over  his  Mends;  and  said,  in  terms,  that  he  had  **  made  the  President." 

Mr.  Tdmble,  of  Kentucky,  entreated  that  the  debate  should  not  be  closed  till  he  had 
an  opportunity  to  reply — ^he  pleaded  his  seven  years'  service,  and  his  fi)rbearance  as  to 
speech-making— the  appeal  was  sucoesslul — and  Uiough  an  earnest  desire  was  fslt  to 
dose  the  debate,  and  many  gentlemen  had  enteied  the  house  with  a  item  detgrminathn 
to  tit  it  cut  till  midnight  or  morning,  they  yielded,  and  the  committee  rose.  No  vezy 
high  expectations  were  entertaiuMl  about  the  speech ;  but  he  disappointed  everybody, 
and  came  out  with  by  far  the  best  speech  1  ever  heaid  him  deliver.  It  was  not  a 
laboured  answer  to  every  part  of  Mr.  M'Dnflie's ;  but  was  directed  mainly  to  the 
defence  of  Mr.  Clay  and  his  fiiends.  Afto-  panying  the  charge  of  political  conroptioii, 
be  tozned  the  tables,  and'  attacked  Mr.  M'Duffie  as  a  calumniator,  who  had  advanced 
the  blackest  charges  on  mere  suspidon.  He  said  there  were  difi^erent  kinds  of  penury. 
A  man  who  swore  to  what  he  knew  was  false,  was  guilty  of  it  in  one  farm ;  but  a 
awn  who  swore  that  a  certain  matterwas  Crae,  without  knowing  whether  it  was  true  or 
fabe,  was  no  less  a  "  perjured  felon"  than  the  other.  Adverting  to  the  appeals  which 
had  been  made  on  the  other  side  to  a  fiitare  world  and  a  coming  judgment,  he  joined 
in  the  appeal ;  and,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  aaid,  that  the  cahunniator  he  had  de- 
scribed, would  be  "  deliimred  our  to  heaven's  hangman,  to  tcourge  the  ratcal  naked  rmmd 
like  herbun  of  heaeen'e  tiremmfeMmee  f*  with  avne  othev  ezpressionfl  equally  extravagant 
and  exjcepteoaaUe. 

Mr.  M'Duflie,  daring  the  delivery  of  these  speeches,  had  occupied  a  seat  a  little  in 
advance  of  the  speaken— where  he  sat  pale  and  resUess,  the  features  cf  his  countenance 
like  the  face  of  the  sky  when  it  bodei  a  whirlwind.  He  rose  to  reply,  but  stood  mare  than 
a  minute  Hlemt,  his  eye  alone  (and  he  hat  a  terrible  one)  vttering  Ihe  eenjliet  wkhin  him* 
During  that  moaient,  the  hall  and  the  gallery  were  at  t^  as  tSs  grave.  At  length  he 
«aid — "  I  rise,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  purpose  of  endeatouring  to  obviate  misandfla^ 
standing  as  to  the  precise  and  specific  meaning  of  language  of  debate  used  here  in  its 
applicatian  to  ^llemen  of  this  nouse — and  first  I  torn  to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 
Alter  stating,  in  a  maimer  calculated  to  induce  the  majority  of  any  inteHigent  body  to 
apply  his  remaiks  to  me,  that  Hio  man  who  swears  Hiece  he  quoted  with  aocuncy  the 
expressions  of  Mr,  Trimble,) — ^Now,  sir,  I  wish  tiie  eentleman  to  say  ex|^tly, 
whetha:  he  did  not  intend  to  apply  those  terms  to  me."  And  then  he  took  his  seat. 
Mr.  Trimble  now  rose,  and  his-  countenance  exhibited  a  state  of  excitement  scarcely  less 
than  that  of  Mf  •  M'Duffie,    He  waited  much  longer  after  he  rose,  before  he  began  to  speak, 
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and  the  intirest  excited  ineraaM  in  intensity .  Many  memben  left  their  scats  in  the  fliOKe 
distant  parts  of  the  hdl,  and  came  nearer  to  the  speakers ; — ^the  sofas  wete  mostly 
occupied  by  members  of  the  senate  (that  house  not  being  in  session  to-dav.)  At 
length,  with  ^e  look  of  one  who,  by  a  powerful  effect,  had  wrestled  down  his  raeHngs, 
Mr.  Trimble  said  in  reply,— '^  I  shim  give  no  explanation  to  the  gentleman  from  S.  C« 
nntil  that  gentleman  gives  an  ezplanatiom  to  me.  I  thought  £  treated  the  thing  fairly, 
— I  treated  him  preosely  as  he  meant  to  be  understocSl  as  treating  us — ^I  did  not 
involve  him  further.  If  he  says  he  meant  no  personality,  I  meant  none;  if  he  did,  I 
did ',  but  in  doing  so,  as  in  the  whole  course  of  my  remarks,  I  put  myself  entirely  oo 
the  defensive.  I  felt,  I  now  feel,  no  malice  toward  him,  or  toward  any  man ;  but, 
whatever  may  follow  this,  I  do  not  mean  that  either  mysdif  or  my  firiends  shall  have 
imputations  cast  upon  us.  The  gendemau's  answer  is  with  himself— when  he  aaswen, 
I  do." 

Mr.  M'Duffie  replied, — "  Every  gentleman  here  knows  what  was  my  language 
yesterdi^  as  to  Mr.  Clay  and  his  friends ;  I  ask  the  gentleman  ^m  Kentucky  ^ivhether 
he  heard  it  1" — "  I  cUd  not  (said  Mr.  T.)  hear  the  -miole  of  it — I  heard  a  part — but  I 
was  told  by  a  fiiend,  that  it  contained  a  qualification  of  a  very  offensive  kind."  Mr. 
M'Duffiie  now  said, — "  It  is  useless  to  pr^  for  any  explanation— pezhaps  it  had^>estt 
better  if  I  had  not  asked  it — ^bat  (raising  his  Toice,  and  flashing  from  every  feature,^  I 
wish  now,  the  gentleman  to  understand,  that  I  perfectly  understand  the  game  that  is 
going  on — and  perfectly  understand  the  skulking  manager  who  moves  ihe  wires." 

Much  speculation  is  on  foot  as  to  Hie  consequences  of  this  scene. 

There  is  a  kind  of  puff  which  Sheridan  has  not  noted  in  his 
classification  of  puffs,  probably  because  it  had  not  heen  puffed  in  his 
time.  It  is  the  puff  ad  Hirco8, — See  an  example  from  a  morning 
paper : — 

"Lord  Blesin ton's  Tale,  Qe  Vavasour,  it  seems,  is  a  story  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  full  of  gaiety  and  gallantry,  not  to  mention  an 
abundant  supply  of  the  tender  scandal  and  "  delicate  in/oestiga'^ 
tions*'  of  those  venerable  times  ;  in  which  interesting  liaisons,  it 
would  appear,  that  their  reverences,  the  ecclesiastics,  were  more 
deeply  implicated  than  would  have  heen  altogether  approved  hy  their 
master,  the  Pope.'' 

I  would  recommend  this  accomplished  scrihe  to  learn  two  things 
hefore  he  again  advertises  that  Mr.  Colhurn  has  got  some  smut  on  hand ; 
the  first  is  the  rule  of  grammar,  which  instructs  the  tyro  when  he 
CQmes  to  a  relative,  to  ask  himself  the  question  who  or  what,  for  the 
discovery  of  the  antecedent ;  the  second  is,  to  learn  the  meaning  of 
the  word  liaisons  hefore  he  again  uses  it.  In  the  mean  time,  let  him 
he  assured,  that  it  does  not  signify  **  tender  scandal**  or  ^*  delicate 
investigations,"  to  which  he  refers  as  liaisons^ 

Uth. — ^Yesterday,  heing  Whit-Monday,  Mr.  EQiston  was  unahle  to 
get  through  his  part,  (Falstaff  in  Henry  the  Fourth.)  He  showed 
signs  of  decided  jollity,  and  at  last  tumhled  down.  The  curtain  fell^ 
and  Mr.  Wallack  came  forward,  and,  with  the  heautiful  assurance 
of  his  profession,  protested  that  Mr.  Elliston  was  indisposed^  not 
drunk  ;  that  his  tumhle  was  the  effect  of  "  prof essional  fatigue,  only 
Tenown  to  those  who  a/re  acquainted  with  the  business  {i.  e,  tipplingj 
of  the  stage.**  Elliston,  poor  fellow,  ha3  experienced  more  of  tMs 
fatigue  than  any  man  on  the  stage,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  falls 
under  it.  Last  night  I  saw  in  the  streets  a  hundred  similar  cases  of 
fatigue,  men  dropping  down  from  excessive  professional  exertion,  (they 
work  terrihly  hard  in  holiday  time;)  but  such  is  the  injustice  of 
mankind,  that  no  one  admired  their  industry  or  sympathised  very 
deeply  with  their  consequent  downfalls.  Mr.  Wallack  concluded  his 
curious  speech  with  one  of  Elliston's  own  strokes,  which  never  fail^  as 
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I  have  before  asserted,  to  propitiate  an  audience.  There  is  nothing 
that  an  audience  relishes  so  much  as  a  smart  kicking ;  an  afifront  is 
always  acceptable  to  it.  Mr.  Wallack  ended  by  saying,  that  he  came 
not  to  apologize  for  Mr.  ElliatoUy  but  to  explain.  The  Chronicle 
reporter,  who  potently  believes  that  EUiston  was  drunk,  is  quite 
delighted  with  the  address  of  Mr.  Wallack,  and  especially  commends 
"  the  graceful  firmness  of  his  deportments  Mr.  Wallack  kicks 
like  the  manager,  with  an  air.  There  is  much  firmness  in  his  way  of 
giving  his  foot  to  the  public,  and  no  doubt  it  must  be  a  great  pleasure 
to  be  told  that  black  is  white,  and  then  affronted  if  one  ventures  to 
doubt  it,  by  a  person  of  so  graceful  a  firmness  of  carriage. 

**  Ladies  and  Gentlemen. — ^I  owe  you  too  much  respect  not  to  come 
forward  on  an  occasion  like  this.  You  all  have  witnessed  the  di8~ 
treasing  accident  that  has  occurred,  and  let  me  assure  you  that  it  is 
solely  the  effect  of  indisposition,  occasioned  hy  a  degree  of  pro^ 
fessional  fatigue  [here  he  was  interrupted  for  some  time,  by  loud 
marks  of  disapprobation  from  all  parts  of  the  House]  only  known  to 
those  toho  are  acquainted  with  the  business  of  the  stage.  [Laughter 
and  hisses.]  Such  is  the  fact ;  and  I  lament  to  add,  that,  in  his  fall, 
Mr.  £.  received  so  serious  an  injury,  as  to  be  unable  to  continue  his 
performance  [hisses ;]  I  come  not  to  apologize  for  Mr.  Elliston,  but  to 
explain."  He  then  bowed  ;  and,  after  retiring  a  few  paces,  gave  out 
the  performances  for  this  night  amid  considerable  B.\i^\anae,  which,  we 
may  say,  he  gained  by  the  graceful  firmness  of  his  deportment." 

I  suppose  that  actors  have  a  morality  of  their  own,  and  that  they 
feel  themselves  bound  to  speak  any  part  that  is  given  to  them.  Some 
months  ago,  I  was  very  much  diverted  with  an  example  of  Sinclair's 
pliability  and  invention,  which  almost  matches  Wallack's.  A  concerto 
on  the  violincello  by  Linley  was  announced  in  the  bills  of  the  Opera 
House  Oratorio.  Linley,  for  some  private  reason  or  other,  did  not 
choose  to  play.  The  gallery  made  a  row.  Sinclair  apologized,  saying 
that  the  concerto  could  not  be  performed,  as  Mr.  Linley's  bass  was 
taken  ill.  I  believe,  on  recollection,  that  he  used  the  young  ladies* 
phrase — '^  it  was  out  of  order."  The  plea  was  so  droll  that  the  peof>le 
roared  at  it.  The  illness  of  the  fiddle  almost  rivals  Mr.  Wallack's 
illness  of  Elliston.     They  were  both  fiddle-de-dee. 

—  Vivian  Grey  is  said  to  be  by  young  D'Israeli.  Here  is  a  circum- 
stance for  Murray's  back  shop !  our  cat  is  wringing  her  hands.  There 
is  much  talk  about  hospitality  to  serpents,  and  stinging,  and  all  that. 

—  On  dit  that  the  appointment  of  Doctor  Van  Mildert  to  the 
golden  bishopric  of  Durham,  was  not  quite  so  splendid  an  instance  of 
ministerial  disinterestedness  as  was  at  first  supposed.  His  majesty^ 
so  runs  the  rumour,  had  almost  pledged  himself  to  a  celebrated  eccle- 
siastical dandy,  and  could  only  be  extricated  by  a  treasury  veto.  Lord 

Liverpool  thought  that  Dr.  J had  not  yet  quite  age  enough  to 

cover  his  want  of  other  qualifications,  but  if  a  reverend  prelate  could 
be  found  who  was  likely  to  die  conveniently,  that  incapacity  might  be 
remedied.  ♦  *  ♦  ♦  looked  dreadfully  ill,  and  he  had  the  deanery  of 
St.  Paul's,  which  would  exactly  suit  Doctor  S  ,  a  divine  in  high 

favour  with  the  lady  in  highest  favour  in  the  high  place  where  prelates 
pay  their  homage,  it  was  determined  that  he  should  be  translated.  It 
fs  quite  delightful  to  observe  how  wonderfully  better  the  good  bishop 
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appears ;  the  very  idea  of  thfe  clear  northern  breeze  has  blown  away 
all  his  ills  and  renovated  his  constitution.  May  he  live  a  thousand* 
years* 

By  the  bye-*-one  word  as  to  resignation  bonds.  If  the  lords  should 
determine  that  they  are  illegal^  as  the  high  church  party  flatter  them- 
selves they  will  do  in  Fletcher  and  Lord  Sondes,  we  must  cast  about 
for  some  expedient  in  order  to  secure  the  benefit  of  our  adv.owsons  to 
such  of  our  dear  sons  and  nephews  as  may  be  under  age  when  our 
livings  become  vacant.  It  might  be  done  by  advertisement^  I  think^ 
thus : — 

"  Wanted,  for  a  living  in  the  West  of  England^  an  unbeneficed 
clergyman  likely  to  die  soon.  None  need  apply  who  are  under  eighty 
years  of  age.  Chaplains  of  corporations,  and  gentlemen  subject  to 
gout  in  the  stomach  will  be  preferred.'' 

I2th, — ^Entirely  Frbnch.— ^*  The  son  of  Canaris,  who  is  receiving 
his  education  at  Paris,  was  a  short  time  since  in  the  saloon  of  a  family 
who  exercise  great  kindness  towards  him.  Being  observed  from  time 
to  time  to  bend  his  fist,  and  make  menacing  gestures  before  an  image 
of  the  French  Corunna,  (sic  in  orig.)  some  surprise  was  excited.  This 
head,  which  is  rather  masculine,  is  surrounded  with  a  rich  turban.  The 
young  Greek)  under  the  influence  of  a  blind  sentiment  of  courage  and 
vengeance,  exclaimed,  "  Cut  oif  that  big  Turk's  head/'  It  is  perfectly- 
natural  and  proper  that  Greek  children  should  desire  to  cut  off  Turk's 
heads  wherever  they  may  see  them,  or  fancy  they  see  them ;  but  for 
the  life  of  me,  I  cannot  perceive  what  a  sentiment  of  courage  can 
have  to  do  with  the  wish  to  decapitate  an  image.  The  French,  how- 
ever, love  to  find  sublime  motives  even  for  the  babble  of  an  infant. 

ISth. — Baronets  andKniglits — Sir  Johns,  Sir  Williams,  Sir  Charleses, 
and  Sir  Thomases — seem  to  be  fond  of  dear  corn.  It  is  curious  to 
observe  the  number  of  them  in  the  minorities  in  the  Corn  Importation 
Bill:— 

Sir  Charles  Burrel ;  Sir  John  Cotterell ;  Sir  William  Guise ;  Sir 
John  Pollen ;  Sir  John  Sebright ;  Sir  Robert  Heron ;  Sir  Edward 
Harvey ;  Sir  Henry  Inglis  ;  Sir  William  Rowley ;  Sir  Richard  Shaw ; 
Sir  William  Inglebv ;  Sir  John  King ;  Sir  John  M ajoribanks ;  Sir 
Matthew  W.  Ridley ;  Sir  Robert  Vivyan. 

This  proportion  of  Sirs  in  a  jninority  of  sixty-three ! 

The  newspapers  have  a  beautiful  phraseology  of  their  own.  I  see, 
in  my  paper  of  to-day — "  Juvenile  suicide  of  a  female.'*  One 
would  have  thought  that  suicide,  like  all  other  crimes,  was  as  old. as 
the  hills. 

I6th. — The  Theatrical  Fund  Dinners  are  -fine  opportunities  for  the 
exhibition  of  flummery  and  fustian.  Actors  are  not  pleasant  speakers. 
Being  creatures  of  patronage,  they  are  inclined  to  sycophancy ;  and 
their  oratory  is  made  up,  as  it  were,  of  the  properties  of  the  theatre, 
and  confoundedly  tawdry  it  is.  .Blarney,  on  a  ground  of  fustian,  is 
the  fashion. 

There  is,  in  this  day's  paper,  a  report  of  the  Drury-lane  theatrical 
dinner.  Over  the  chair,  we  are  informed,  that  his  Majesty  was 
represented  in  transparency,  with  an  inscription  in  letters  of  gold — 
"  He  is  the  very  soul  of  bounty."  This  is  the  delicate  manner  of 
the  mimes. 
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Mr.  Cooper  nsAi  a  very  tragic  speech.  He  observed  that  Kean 
was  ^'  in  a  distant  land ;"  and  expressed  lus  conviction  tliat  posterity 
would  record  but  one  opinion  of  his  genius — and  all  that.  Posterity 
has  never  yet  been  famous  for  recording  present  facts ;  but  let  that 
pass.  Mr.  Cooper  seasoned  his  discourse  iinth  the  usual  quantity  of 
"  widow  and  orphan ;  '*  and  he  threw  in  a  good  handful  or  two  of 
generous  eympaihy.  Some  curiotis  argument  too  he  favoured  the 
company  with.  He  remarked,  that  the  professors  of  liberal  arts  can 
follow  their  pursuits  through  sickness,  and  that  age  does  them  good : 
"  but  the  poor  actor — how  different  is  his  lot — ^  how  great  the  con- 
trast !  '-Hshould  any  single  capability  of  mind  or  body  fail  Am,  all  is 
over^— his  professional  existence  hangs  upon  a  thread,  and  when  we 
reflect  upon  the  uncertain  tenOHf  of  an  actor's  service — when  we 
consider  how  moderately,  on  an  average,  he  is  remunerated — a  fact 
much  misunderstood  by  the  public.*' — [hear,  hear,  hear !]  Oh,  much 
misunderstood  by  the  public !  Poor  things !  Twenty  guineas  a  week 
for  a  Star  of  the  third  magnitude;  and  five  guineas  a  week  for  a  man 
of  as  much  capacity  as  a  cabbage-stalk.  And  then  consider  the 
extravagance  of  tavern  charges,  and  the  shocking  expense  of  elegant 
Irreguk^ties  of  all  descriptions !  The  members  of  other  professions, 
you  know,  may,  must^  and  do,  ]^nch  themselves  when  young,  to  live 
when  old;  but  actors,  somehow  or  other,  are  qnite  different  people,  and — 
and  ■  and  ■  ■ -and  ■  in  short,  they  require  a  fund  to  take  care  of 
them  when  old,  as  they  take  care  of  themselves  when  young.  I  only 
wish  that  we  authors  had  a  whacking  fand  (the  Literary  is  not  suffi- 
cient) provided  for  us,  against  the  res  angusta;  by  Jupiter  we  would 
live  like  fighting  cocks,  in  that  case,  in  our  scribbling  days.  ^^  Spend 
and  regale,"  would  be  our  motto.  But  to  return  to  the  actors — ^Why, 
even  the  first  performers  are  hardly  sufficiently  remunerated.  Oh !  this 
fact  ^^  is  much  misunderstood."  Braham  is  really  not  a  great  deal 
better  paid  than  Brougham :  and  Miss  Stephens  has  not  much  more 
money  than  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Kean,  to  be  sure,  might  be  as  rich  as 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  if  he  had  been  as  saving ;  but, being  a  gentleman, 
instead  of  a  lawyer,  he  lived  away,  and  crim.  conned,  which  the  Lord 
Chancellor  cannot  do  for  reasons  of  state.  Then  to  descend  from  the 
highest  to  the  lower  examples.  I  question  whether  Mr.  Penley's  pay 
much  exceeds  that  of  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  army !  And  the  man 
with  the  nose  and  the  foot,  who  delivers  letters  and  messages,"  My  Lady, 
Sir  Thomas  is  below,''  &c.  &c.  has  probably  not  a  much  better  income 
than  a  full-pay  ensign,  even  though  you  make  the  allowance  for  the 
one  having  his  livery  found  him,  and  the  other  finding  himself;  and, 
of  a  truth,  that  is  often  the  only  thing  he  can  find,  and  the  single  one 
which  he  could  afford  to  lose. 

But  then  Mr.  Cooper  reminds  us  of  the  casualties  of  the  actor's 
occupation,  and  that  the  slightest  accident  operating  on  his  voice, 
memory  or  actiony  (indeb.  assump,  I  suppose,)  at  once  unfits  him  for 
his  duty.  Yes ;  and  we  never  hear  of  apologies  for  coughs,  colds, 
catarrhs,  hoarsenesses,  sore  throats,  and  extreme  indisposition,  fi.  e. 
indisposition  to  appear  in  one  place  when  better  engaged  elsewhere,) 
kbA  members  of  other  professions  never  have  any  thing  the  matter 
idth  them. 

After  this  touch  of  argumentation,  Mr.  Cooper  applied  himself. 
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with  redoubled  vigonry  to  buttering  the  Royal  Family.  ^'  Lay  it  on 
thicky  and  some  will  stick/'  was  the  word  with  him.  He  began,  of 
course,  with  the  King;  and  next  to  the  King  he  said  that  the  Duke  of 
York  was  the  greatest  benefactor;  and. next  to  the  Duke  of  York,  the 
next  brother.     The  virtues  of  royalty  go  by  seniority. 

—  Certainly  the  gallantry  of  our  nation  does  not  appear  to  great  ad- 
vantage in  those  love-letters  which  are  produced  in  actions  for  damages. 
A  royal  Duke,  the  publication  of  whose  epistles  furnished  great  amuse- 
ment to  our  fathers,  closed  a  letter  to  Lady  6 — ,  with  this  passionate 
P.S. — ^^  Mutton  rose  yesterday  one-halfpenny  in  the  pound  in  Reading 
market."     Colonel  Berkeley,  in  his  sublime  thee-and-thou  letters  to 
the  lovely  Miss  Foote,  suggested  the  touching  remembrance,— ^'^^  Hast 
thou  forgotten  how  the  horses  used  to  be  kept  waiting  for  thee,  at  the 
stage-door  of  Covent-garden  theatre  ?  *'    This  was  entirely  the  thought 
of  an  English  lover.    No  other  lover  under  the  sun  would  have 
thought  about  the  horses;  and  our  neighbours,  the  French,  immoder^ 
ately  diverted  themselves  with  this  characteristic  stroke  of  English 
gallantry.    It  smelt  of  the  stable.    The  colonel  played  the  part  of 
Romeo  in  leather  breeches  and  top-boots,  and  would  rather  have 
reminded  his  Juliet  that  the  horses  were  waiting?  than  of  the  singing 

of  the  lark. 

»  

Talking  of  Romeo,  I  pass,  by  natural  transition,  to  the  apothe- 
cary. To-day,  in  the'report  of  a  paw-paw  action  against  an  apo- 
thecary, there  is  the  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  enamoured  swain  to 
his  princess,  in  which  he  tells  her  that  he  was  caught  in  the  rain,  and 
that  notwithstanding  that  he  kept  up  his  umbrella,  he  got  wet.  The 
gallant  youth  goes  on  to  assure  his  divinity,  that,  when  in  this  pickle, 
he  wished  .himself  in  her  arms ;  because,  reflects  he,  in  that  case  I 
should  have  been  protected  from  the  weather. 

"  Bristol,  Saturday  morning. 
^'  My  dearest  Mary  Anne, — ^According  to  my  promise  I  have  sent 
you  the  medicines  I  wish  you  to  take,  just  as  you  did  the  other.  I 
trust,  however,  you  are  nearly  well,  and  will  soon  be  able  to  leave  off 
altogether.  I  arrived  safe  at  Worle  about  four  o'clock ;  I  encountered 
a  very  severe  storm  just  as  J  got  to  Berron,  and,  notwithstanding  I 
kept  up  my  umbrella,  was  completely  drenched  with  wet.  I  assure 
my  dear  Mary  Anne,  I  wished  myself  in  your  arms,  where  I  should 
have  happily  been  protected  from  the  turbulence  of  the  element." 

17^^.^— There  is  no  end  to  the  beauties  of  Newspaper  language.  A 
Lewes  paper  tells  us,  that  the  smart  vessel,  the  Kitty,  after  unloading 
her  cargo,  ^^  embraced  last  Friday's  tide,  and  returned  to  Newhaven." 
An  ordinary  eunomist  might  have  made  the  tide  embrace  the  Kitty, 
but  it  required  a  stretch  of  genius  to  make  the  sloop  Kitty  embrace 
the  tide. 

\%th. — ^Papal  Thsatricalb.  ^^  Rome,  April  12.— A  new  ordi- 
nance for  the  theatres  has  just  been  published,  which  plainly  shows 
how  little  the  government  desires  to  encourage  the  dramatic  art,  and 
how  much  it  wishes  that  the  superior  class  should  amuse  themselves 
in  some  other  way.  The  following  are  some  of  the  articles  of  this 
ordinance : — ^The  performances  shall  not  begin  later  than  nine  o'clock, 
and  end  at  half-past  eleven,  except  on  Thursdays,  when  they  may 
continue  till  twelve.  Only  a  certain  number  of  persons  shall  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  pit,  and  those  who  have  no  winter  ticket  {contra 
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marque)  shall  be  turned  out.  TFhoever  stands  up  in  tbe  pit  shall  be 
arrested,  and  pay  five  scudi,  Whoever  puts  on, his  haty  shall  be 
immediately  turned  out.  If  the  contractor  acts  in  the  smallest 
particular  contrary  to  the  present  ordinance,  he  shall  pay  a  fine  of 
fifty  scudi.  An  actor  who  allows  himself  any  indecent  gesture  ^ 
or  uses  an  expression  that  is  not  in  the  prompter's  book,  shall 
be  sent  for  five  years  to  the  galleys.  No  passage  shall  be  repeaited. 
Whoever  disputes  in  the  theatre  with  an  agent  of  the  authorities,  shall 
be  turned  out.  Whoever  strikes  a  blow  in  the  theatre,  without 
weapons,  shall  be  sent  to  the  galleys  for  ten  years.  Whoever  appears 
in  the  theatre  with  a  weapon  of  aby  kind,  shall  be  sentenced,  to  the 
galleys  for  life ;  or,  if  he  has  inflicted  a  wound  with  it,  to  death.  All 
expressions  of  disapprobation,  as  well  as  of  enthusiastic  ap^ 
plause,  are  forbidden,  on  pain  of  imprisonment,  for  not  less 
than  two,  or  more  than  six  months.  All  workmen,  who  do  not 
immediately  obey  the  orders  given  them,  or  oppose  the  officers,  are  to 
be  arrested ;  and,  on  the  evidence  of  a  soldier  and  of  another  witness, 
sentenced  to  six  rooDths'  imprisonment.'' 

It  is  evident  that  the  Pope  has  a  very  pretty  notion  of  theatricals. 
I  should  almost  be  induced  to  go  to  the  plaiy  in  Rome ;  if  anything 
could  tempt  me  to  a  theatre,  it  would  be  so  well-regulated  a  house. 
To  be  sure,  his  holiness  has  borrowed  the  idea  of  hi^  rules  from  the 
Morning  Post  article  in  the  Rejected  Addresses,  in  which  raga- 
muffins are  to  be  stabbed  to  the  heart  for  crying  "  nosey,"  and 
artillery  are  to  play  on  the  audience  when  they  cough  and  sneeze  : 
but  what  of  that,  as  Gay's  monkeys  say, 

While  good  example  they  pursue, 
We  must  allow  some  praise  is  due. 

That  article  of  five  years  in  the  galleys,  for  any  actor  allowing 
himself  indecent  gestures,  or  gag,  as  the  impromptu  impertinence  of 
the  actor  is  called  here,  in  the  pestilent  slang  of  the  stage,  is  beautiful. 

The  canon  against  applause  is  hardly  severe  enough :  to  my  mind 
the  penalty  should  have  been  death,  at  least.  I  have  lost  the  hearing 
of  one  of  my  ears,  from  one  unlucky  night  sitting  next  a  Yahoo,  who 
applauded  every  thing,  down  to  the  servants  who  set  chairs  and  deh*- 
vered  letters  and  messages.  To  people,  on  the  other  hand,  who  have 
any  recollection  of  Covent-Garden,  the  penalty  for  hissing  seems  too 
severe.  I  do  not  know  how  it  may  tell  in  Rome, but  in  London,  at  the 
Patent  Houses,  the  punishment  for  putting  on  a  hat  would  be  in  the 
nature  of  a  premium.  Being  turned  out  is  no  such  bad  thing.  The 
last  time  I  had  the  misfortune  of  going  to  the  play,  was  on  escort 
duty,  about  five  years  ago,  and  I  cannot  say  what  I  would  not  have 
given  to  have  been  handsomely  turned  out  of  the  house.  For  such  a 
privilege  I  would  have  put  Joliffe's  punt*  on  my  head. 

*  I  am  like  the  folks  in  the  Arabian  Mights  ;  I  do  not  care  to  let  people  burst  in 
ignorance,  and  am  always  ready  to  give  a  full  explanation  of  every  thing  1  say.  Ihe 
reader  natorally  asks  here,  ^hat  Joliffe's  punt  means,  and  what  Jol  ne's  pimt can  possibly 
have  to  do  with  my  head  1  I  will  tell  him. — Mr.  Joliffe  is,  as  every  body  who  kno>vs 
town  knows,  the  man  with  the  hat :  he  wears  a  hat  six  inches  wide  in  the  brim.  Mi- 
chael Angelo  Taylor  brought  in  his  Street  Act,  specially  with  the  design  of  putting  ^t 
down  as  an  unconstitutional  projection,  prejudicial  to  the  public  .health,  by  obstructing 
ventilation  ;  but,  somehow  or  other,  it  has  never  been  abated,  which  is  odd,  for  the  Turk 
in  King-street,  and  most  of  the  other  sticking-out-things,  have  been  put  down,  and 
they  cut  off  a  spout  in  the  Temple  the  other  day.    But  Joliffe,  to  speak  nautically. 
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loth. — Debate  on  the  Report  of  the  Chancery  Commission.^- 
Doctor  Lushington  bore  testimony  to  the  obliging  attention  which 
tlie  chancellor  had  paid  to  the  committee,  his  /request  visits ^ 
his  courtesy y  his  readiness  to  give  information ! — ^The  egregious 
gudgeon ! ! !  Is  it  not  in  the  Bath  Guide  that  the  intriguing  captain 
is  praised  for  his  obliging  visits  ? 

The  captain's  a  rery  good  kind  of  a  man. 

And  he  calls  in  upon  us  whenever  he  can.  ' 

'  20/^,r— It  is  very  seldom  that  I  venture  to  differ  from  the  Globe 
and  Traveller,  (the  best-written  and  best-conducted  daily  paper  in 
London,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  world,)  but  I  cannot  help  questioning  the 
j.ustice  of  the  stricture  contained  in  the  annexed  pleasant  paragraph:-— 

'^  It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  important  cause  of  the  King  v,  Peto,  the 
builder  of  the  Custom-house,  a  verdict  has  been  given  in  his  favour,  on 
the  ground  that  the  effects  of  that  tumble-down  affair  originated  in 
the  directions  of  the  Government  Surveyors,  and  not  in  the  parsimony 
or  fraud  of  the  contractor.  The  only  well-established  fact  is,  that 
through  the  fault  of  some  party  or  other,  the  public  has  lost  100,000/. ; 
the  builder  very  calmly,  according  to  his  defence,  putting  up  a  fabric 
at  an  expense  of  300,000/.  upon  what  he  considered  an  unsound 
foundation.  fFe  have  become  so  architectural  a  nation,  that  it  is 
particularly  desirable  we  should  not  have  the  trouble  of  building, 
after  the  eaample  of  this  Custom-house  and  the  Law  Courts,  our 
edifices  twice  over.  It  is  unpleasant  to  a  thinking  people,  when 
300,000/.  has  been  spent  on  a  splendid  building,  and  it  falls  down 
at  the  end  of  nine  years,  to  hear  it  satisfactorily  proved  in  a  Court 
of  Justice,  that  the  only  thing  to  be  wondered  at  is,  that  it  lasted 
so  long.  Our  architects  too,  who  cover  their  dead  walls  with  pillars 
of  all  orders,  make  porticos  snugly  shut  up  from  public  use,  set  water- 
urns  on  our  chimneys,  and  steeples  astride  upon  our  roofs — people  so 
profoundly  and  elaborately  ornamental,  ought  not  to  envy  posterity 
the  enjoyments  to  be  derived  from  such  works." — Globe  and  Traveller. 

Now,  really  it  strikes  me  that  this  complaint  is  unreasonable.  It 
appears  to  me  that  nothing  can  excuse  the  raising  up  of  such  buildings 
as  those  built  by  our  modern  architects,  but  the  assurance  that  they 
will  veiy  shortly  tumble  down.  We  may  disfigure  the  earth  to  please 
ourselves,  but  we  have  surely  no  right  to  disfigure  the  earth  for  our 
innocent  posterity — to  create  eye-sores  in  perpetuity.  Sufficient  for 
%he  day  is  the  nuisance  thereof.  Steeples  astride  upon  roofs  cannot  too 
soon  be  unhorsed ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  also  that  a  Langham  Church, 
whose  sharp-pointed  steeple  seems  to  have  been  built  with  the  design 
of  poking  heaven's  eye  out,  will  not  offend  the  taste  of  another  gene- 
ration. It  cannot  do  better  than  tumble  down.  Nothing  in  its 
architecture  will  become  it  like  its  fall. 

carries  on.  Some  time  ago  he  was  out  hunting  in  the  same  field  with  Lord  Alvanley, 
(to  whom  be  all  honour  as  the  pleasantest  and  cleverest  of  Aristocrats,)  when  the  stag 
took  across  a  broad  and  rapid  stream.  The  whole  hunt  were  at  a  stand,  on  the  bank, 
looking  foolish  at  the  swift  muddy  current.  Lord  Alvanley,  who  knew  as  much  of  my 
friend  Joliife  as  I  do,  that  is  to  say,  whose  acquaintance  was  entirely  with  his  hat, 
bawled  out, — •*  Come,  Joliffe,  accommodate  the  hunt ;  punt  us  over,  my  boy,  in  your 
hat !"  JolifFe  thought  it,  as  he  will  think  this,  d—'d  familiar.  Now,  reader,  you  have 
the  explanation  of  **  Joliffe's  punt" ;  and  if  I  have  been  personal,  which  Heaven 
forbid,  it  has  been  to  oblige  you.  But  Joliffe  himself  wUl  forgive  me,  seeing  that  ld$ 
hat  wUl,  through  this  channel,  go  down  to  future  ages,  and  punt  him  to  posterity*- 
JuKX;  1826,  S 
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ERASER'S  TRAVELS  AND  ADVENTURES  IN  THE  PERSIAN  PRO- 
VINCES, ON  THE  SHORES  OF  THE  CASPIAN  SEA.« 

The  work  announced  under  tlie  promising  title  of  "  Travels  and 
Adventures,  Sec.  on  the  Banks  of  the  Caspian  Sea,"  is  merely  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  '^  Narrative  of  a  Journey  into  Khorasan,"  with 
which  the  world,  a  short  time  ago,  was  favoured  by  the  autiior.  Why 
the  narrative,  which  fdrms  a  complete  whole,  should  have  been  thus' 
dismembered,  and  two  works  made  out  of  one^  there  is  no  reason 
stated,  and  certainly  none  self-evident  in  the  contents  of  the  volume.. 
The  publisher,  we  suppose,  is  the  only  person  capable  of  satisfactorily 
accounting  for  so  unusual  a  mode  of  proceeding.  In  the  meantime, 
the  public,  we  think,  cannot  but  feel  somewhat  aggrieved,  that  it 
should  be  taxed  in  a  second  4to.  publication  for  matter  which  it 
decidedly  ought  to  have  had  administered  to  it  in  the  first.  It  may 
be  urged,  that  to  have  done  this,  would  have  swelled  the  bulk  of  the 
volume  to  a  size  perfectly  indecorous  and  unsaleable ;  but  if  all 
i^hich  was  superfluous  in  both  the  works  had  been  retrenched,  the 
result  would  have  been  a  publication  more  commodious  to  the  reader 
and  much  inore  creditable  to  the  writer. 

Th^  besetting  sin,  as  the  reader  well  knows,  of  the  former  wOrk, 
was  prolixity,  a  fault  which  is  by  no  means  corrected  in  the  second. 
In  the.  last,  the  substantial  information  is  much  less  copious ;  whilst 
the  tedious  minuteness  of  the  authoi*'s  personal  nari*ative  id  much 
greater  than  In  the  preceding  part  of  the  Journey.  A  depressing  heavi- 
ness reigns  throughout  the  whole,  occasionally  relieved  by  characteristic 
touches  of  Persian  life  and  manners.  The  latter,  howevet-,  have  lost 
the  force  of  novelty ;  and  though  the  present  work  alTords  us  more  of 
the  same  light,  it  cannot  be  held  to  throw  much  neiv  light  on  the 
Bubject  it  treats  of. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  Persia,  indeed,  there  appeai-s  to  exist  a 
surprising  sameness  in  the  character  of  the  natives ;  or,  at  least,  in  that 
of  the  persons  under  government,  with  whom  the  traveller  came  most 
frequently  into  contact.  One  mehmandar,  or  darogha,  or  governor,  is 
exactly  the  counterpart  of  another  ;  and  changes  upon  the  words  rogtief 
and  rascal,  knave  and  cheats  coward  and  bully,  may  be  rung  through 
the  whole  line  of  administration.  Before  how  many  of  the  royal  breed 
of  Kadjers,  that  at  present  '*  lard  the  lean  eatth,"  and  squeeze  the  de- 
Voted  subjects  of  Persia,  the  traveller  enjoyed  the  felicity  of  bowing  the 
head,  we  cannot  undertake  at  once  to  say,  but  sure  we  are  that  the 
pictUJ-e  of  one  court,  as  Shiraz  for  exatnple,  might  have  served  for  tha* 
of  every  other — of  Mushed,  of  Saree,  of  Resht,  of  Amol,  and  wherevfejp 
else  the  curse  of  a  residentiary  prince  governor  is  entailed  upon  the 
unhappy  land.  The  royal  bullies  all  talk  In  a  loud  tone,  stick  their 
arm^  a-kimbo,  study  attitudes,  and  snuff  the  air  with  nose  and  chin 
high-exalted  above  the  sablunary  objects  around  them, — the  very 
moral  of  a  tragedy  king  at  the  Coburg  or  the  Surrey.    Even  the  young 
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and  hopeful  Timour  had  acquired  the  tuDying  tone,  in  which  these 
"  great  fellows"  address  all  who  have  the  honour  of  approaching  the 
dust  of  their  princely  feet.  The  high  and  haughty  tone  in  which  he 
spoke,  was  ludicrously  contrasted  with  the  small  unformed  voice  of 
the  hoy,  vainly  struggling  at  the  right  regal  style  of  his  family.  In 
one  respect  his  conversation  was  princely  enough  ;  for,  after  the;  ordi- 
nary topics  had  heen  discussed,  he  was  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed,  and 
lapsed  into  puerile  remarks.  Yet  it  was  "  asserted  that  he  took  a 
principal  part  in  alt  public  affairs,  and  transacted  business  himself: 
examining  reports,  issuing  orders,  confirming  or  reversing  the  acts  and 
decisions  of  his  ministers,  according  to  the  result  of  his  own  investiga- 
tion; that  he  even  condemned  and  pardoned  criminals  himself:  with 
great  clearness  of  head,  and  strict  attention  to  justice !" — and  all  this 
from  a  boy  under  sixteen  !  To  this  piece  of  Persian  rhodomontade, 
with  which  some  courtly  khan  stuffed  the  traveller's  ear,  l^raser 
responds  in  a  way,  quite  surprising  from  one,  versed  like  himself  in 
the  language  of  the  Persian  courts.  "  It  was  pleasing  to  hear  so 
interesting  an  account  of  a  young  prince,  who  had  began  his  public 
career  in  so  popular  a  manner/' &c.  It  might  have  been  thought  a 
journey  through  Persia  would  have  cured  the  most  deeply  imbued 
lover  of  royalty  of  all  propensity  to  twaddle  in  the  old  womanish  style 
about  "  fine  young  princes,'*  and  "  talents  for  governing ;"  which  in 
Persia,  be  it  observed,  is  every  where  synonimous  with  talents  for 
fleecing. 

We  have  hinted  at  the  rascality  of  all  the  official  personages,  with 
whom  the  traveller  had  any  dealings ;  and  as  we  are,  at  present,  at 
Amol,  which  enjoys  the  benefit  of  this  heaven-born  child's  adminis- 
tration, we  may^stop  a  moment  to  give  an  instance,  which  will  illus- 
trate at  once  both  the  character  of  young  hopeful,  the  condition  of 
nobility  in  Persia,  and  the  honesty  of  men  in  "  high  official  situations." 
Mr.  Fraser,  who  ajppears  to  have  passed  for  a  greater  man  than  ho 
really  was,  travelled  as  the  guest  of  the  king,  and  was  therefore 
entitled  to  entertainment  at  the  expense  of  government,  that  is  to  say, 
of  those  whom  the  government  gave  him  an  order  upon  for  entertain- 
ment. At  Amol,  the  expected  supply  of  provender  for  his  horses  was 
not  forthcoming ;  the  furosh  or  servant,  sent,  as  is  the  custom,  to 
attend  upon  the  guest,  was  threatened  with  a  complaint  to  the  meh- 
mandar,  or  person  appointed  to  furnish  the  guest  with  necessaries. 
The  furosh,  aware  in  what  quarter  the  fault  lay,  hastened'  to  the 
prince  with  a  complaint  against  the  mehmandar,  the  real  culprit.  The 
prince  sent  for  the  latter,  and,  falling  into  a  passion,  abused  him  for 
his  intended  peculation,  and  gave  him  a  sound  beating.  The  meh- 
mandar, thus  detected  in  the  act  of  appropriating  to  himsplf  what 
had  been  entrusted  to  him  for  another,  and  thus  summarily  and 
corporally  chastised,  w^as  one  of  the  first  meerzas  in  the  presence  i  of 
the  prince,  and  a  man  of  great  consequence  in  the  country. 

The  royal  brethren  are,  themselves,  as  fondly  addicted  to  the  appro- 
priation of  what  they  covet,  as  the  veriest  mehmandar,  or  public 
knave  in  office.  The  heads  of  their  several  administrations,  they  are 
of  apiece  with  the  rest  of  the  body,  and  are  the  chiefest  among 
many  thieves.  At  Saree,  the  prince's  peishkhidmut,.or  body-servant, 
came  to  greet  the  traveller  on  his  arrival,  ostensibly  with  his  master's? 

S  2 
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weleome,  but,  in  reality,  on  a  royal  look-out  for-  presents,  to  ascertain 

what  chance  there  was  of  any  being  forthcoming,  and  what  might  be 

their  probable  value.     Mr.  Fraser  was  told  plainly,  that  his  royal 

highness  looked  for  a  very  handsome  present; — '^  that  he  had  made  a 

sack,  both  deep  and  wide,  which  he  expected  the  stranger  should  fill." 

This  intimation  was  also  graciously  repeated  from  the  royal  mouth,  in 

a  condescending  interrogatory  as  to  **  what  strange  or  valuable  things 

the  traveller   had  brought  along  with  him  from  Europe?"      The 

presents  were  made,  and  met  with  the  royal  approbation,  which  was 

signified  both  by  word  of  mouth,  and  afterwards  more  substantially  by 

the  present  of  a  khelut  or  dress  of  honour  so  wretchedly  shabby, 

that  though  at  the  audience  of  leave  it  is  customary  to  wear  the  dress 

so  presented,  the  traveller  could  not  prevail  upon  himself  to  exhibit 

his  person  in  it, — a  breach  of  etiquette  quite  appalling  to  the  minds  of 

the  natives. 

The  traveller  had  been  so  imprudent  as  to  exhibit  before  his 

highness  some  of  his  instruments  for  taking  observations ;    among 

which  one  of  the  small  telescopes  appended  to  the  sextant  struck  his 

princely  fancy.     He  asked  for  it  without  ceremony,  observing,  "  that  it 

would  answer  finely  as  a  little  hand-glass,  through  which  he  could  view 

the  country  to  great  advantage." 

I  pretended  for  a  time  not  to  understand  what  lie  meant,  hoping  that  he  would  see 
how  disagreeahle  it  was  to  me,  and  drop  the  pursuit ;  hut  the  officlousness  of  a  savant 
deprived  me  of  this  poor  chance,  by  explaining  to  me,  in  a  way  not  to  be  misimder- 
■tood,  the  prince's  meaning,  and  pointing  out  to  me  the  glass^ — **  Aye,"  said  the  prince, 
as  he  took  it  in  his  hand,  "  this  will  do  well — ^it  is  very  light — ^it  is  just  the  thing."  I 
looked  very  blank,  and  at  last  observed,  that  the  loss  of  it  would  totally  spoil  my 
instrument:  nevertheless,  if  the  shahzadeh  required  it,  I  would,  no  doubt,  present  it. 
■ — **  Well,"  he  replied,  "  keep  it  now,  but  let  it  be  forthcoming ;  I  will  examine  it 
further,  and  if  it  be  as  good  as  it  appears,  you  shall  have  the  honour  of  presenting  ma 
with  it." 

'  At  the  audience  of  leave,  which  was  granted  by  the  prince  sitting 
at  the  window  of  his  summer-house,  the  traveller  standing  outside 
below,  the  telescope  was  not  forgotten.  To  his  great  horror,  he  was 
asked,  "what  he  liad  done  with  the  little  spying-glass ?"  wliich, 
indeed,  regardless  of  the  honour  proposed  to  him,  he  had  sent  off  with 
the  rest  of  his  instruments,  among  his  baggage.  In  this  dilemma,  his 
friend  and  host,  Ramzaun  Beg,  stepped  forward,  and  offered  the  prince 
a  small  spying-glass  of  a  different  kind,  which  the  traveller  had  pre- 
sented him  with  as  a  token  of  regard  for  his  kindness. 

At  the  time  I  gave  him  this  glass,  he  thanked  me  for  my  goodness,  but  observed, 
that  he  should  not  be  able  to  retain  it  ;  the  prince,  or  his  own  wife,  would  be  sure  to 
worm  it  out  of  him ;  and  when  I  went  with  him  this  morning  to  wait  upon  the  prince, 
he  carried  the  glass  with  him  in  spite  of  my  remonstrances ;  saying,  that  what  he  must 
do  one  time  or  other,  he  had  better  do  at  once  with  a  good  grace. 

The  prince  ordered  the  glass  to  be  handed  up  for  inspection,  and  looked  at  it 
with  rather  a  growling  aspect,  and  at  last  handed  it  to  one  of  liis  attendants,  when  it 
went  to  join  the  mass  of  property  he  had  extorted  from  other  unhappy  wretches. 

To  give  another  and  more  flagrant  instance  of  petty  rapacity,  we 
shall  cite  an  instance  which  fell  under  the  author's  observation.  His 
host  at  Reslit,  a  tall  elderly  person  with  high  features,  a. large 
black  beard,  and  grave  aspect,  very  great  and  proud-looking,  or  what 
the  Persians  call  "  mootshukhus,"  had  purchased  a  fine  horse  of 
Khorasan,  for  which  he  had  given  eighty-five  tomauns,  about  forty- 
•even  pounds  sterling.     But — sic  vos  non  nobis— this  horse,  which 
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Hadji  Isnoael  had  bought  for  his  own  especial  use^  and  destined  to 
bear  the  weight  of  his  own  dignified  person,  was  two  nights  after 
quietly  feeding  in  the  prince's  paddock.  For  when  the  Hadji  went 
to  make  his  salaam  at  the  palace,  on  his  return  to  town,  the  prince 
abruptly  said — 

"  So,  Hadji,  I  hear  you  have  purchased  a  horse — "  what  kind  of  animal  is  it  ?  I  am 
myself  in  want  of  a  good  horse:  is  your's  a  fine  one  V  "Oh!  1  can  assure  the 
Shahzadeh  that  it  is  a  very  fine  one/'  cried  an  ofiicer  of  the  prince,  who  had  received 
his  cue  :  "it  is  really  well  worth  the  Shahzadah's  acceptance  ;  and  I  am  sure  the  Hadji 
would  he  {ffoud  to  lay  it  at  the  august  feet  of  the  prince.*'  "  Ah  !  in  .that  case  I  should 
be  glad  to  accept  of  it  from  the  Hadji :  what  say  you,  Hadji?"  What  could  tl^  poor 
Hadji  say,  but  "  pesh-cush-e-Shahzadeh.*'  This  forenoon  I  heard  the  discussion 
which  took  place  regarding  its  trappings  and  ornaments,  and  saw  the  horsie  led  forth  to 
be  sent  to  the  palace.  The  plundered  Hadji  himself  came  to  see  it  decked  out ;  and  as 
he  looked  at  his  favourite  for  the  last  time,  and  gave  his  orders  for  his  meerachar  or 
chief  groom,  to  carry  it  to  the  royal  stables,  I  could  hear  the  curses,  "  not  loud, 
but  deep  ;*'  and  saw  the  gestures  of  anger  and  mortification,  which,  in  spite  of  his 
assumed  indifference,  could  not  he  controlled. 

It  is  usual  for  the  great  man  to  whom  a  present  is  made,  to  hestow 
a  number  of  tomauns  upon  the  bearer,  proportioned  to  the  value  of  the 
compliment.  On  this  occasion,  the  prince  ordered  the  groom  to  he 
presented  with  a  piece  of  kudduck  for  a  kabba,  worth  from  58.  6rf. 
to  8*.  I  Had  the  owner  been  proof  against  the  solicitations  of  the 
prince,  the  next  step  would  have  been  an  offer  to  purchase  the  horse 
at  a  fair  price,  and  the  owner  might  have  had  the  advantage  of  enjoy- 
ing a  bad  debt,  in  place  of  the  honour  of  having  made  a  present.  If 
he  had  been  unwilling  either  to  sell  or  to  give,  a  tliief  would  have 
been  employed  to  steal  the  horse.  One  way  or  other,  as  old  Ramzaun 
Beg  observed  in  regard  to  the  spying-glass,  the  prince  would  have 
'*  wormed''  it  out  of  him. 

At  Resht,  much  to  his  surprise,  the  traveller  was  addressed  in  good 
English  by  a  person  habited  in  the  usual  Persian  style,  and  who 
accosted  him  with  the  wonted  "  Salaam  aleicoun."  He  proved  to 
be  one  of  the  young  men  whom  Abbas  Meerza,  the  heir  apparent, 
had  sent  into  England,  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences ; 
among  which,  that  of  military  engineering  had  fallen  to  his  department. 

His  sojourn  in  England  appears  to  have  been  not  unproductive  of 
advantage  to  the  individual  in  question.  He  lent  Mr.  Eraser  a  copy 
of  Lalla  Rookh,  in  which  his  numerous  pencil-marks  on  the  margin 
showed  a  just  taste  in  appreciating  its  beauties.  From  his  library 
also  the  traveller  procured  a  Milton,  Pope's  Homer,  and  Vince's 
Astronomy,  with  which  he  wiled  aw^ay  the  tedious  days  of  his  protracted 
stay  at  Resht.  This  edncated  person  gave  the  traveller  a  portrait  of 
the  two  princes,  (for  Gheelan  is  blessed  with  two,  an  elder  and  a  younger 
brother,  whom,  with  their  mother,  the  king  has  pensioned  off  upon 
that  province,)  and  he  did  not  spare  to  lay  on  the  darker  shades  with 
a  bountiful  hand.  He  had  himself  been  sent  by  Abbas  Meerza,  at  the 
request  of  the  elder  prince,  who  was  proposing  to  erect  fortifications  in 
some  part  of  his  government,  and  wanted  his  opinion  respecting  the  pro- 
per localities.  The  engineer  accordingly  repaired  to  the  court  of  the 
two  princes,  and  contemplating  a  prolonged  residence  there,  brought 
along  with  him  his  English  instruments,  arms,  and  various  manufactures. 
Of  these  he  assured  the  traveller  he  had  scarcely  a  vestige  remaining,  the 
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princes,  or  their  servants,  having  hy  one  means  or  another  dispos- 
sessed him  of  them.  Among  his  valuahles  were  two  pair  of  pistols, 
one  of  which  had  four  harrcls,  and  which,  taught  by  experience,  he 
kept  locked  up  in  a  box  :  but  one  of  the  prince's  gohlaums  having  with 
easy  impudence  forced  his  way  one  morning  into  the  meerza's  room, 
saw  the  box,  and  would  not  let  the  owner  rest  until  he  opened  it. 
**  Oh !  what  capital  things  arc  these  !"  said  he.  "  The  prince  must 
positively  see  them;"  and  scizing.hold  of  them,  in  spite  of  all  remon- 
strances, be  ran  out  of  tlie  room  with  the  pistols  in  his  hand,  and 
carried  them  straight  to  the  palace.  The  owner  followed,  but  too  late 
to  save  his  property,  for  they  were  already  in  the  prince's  hands,  who, 
looking  at  them  with  a  delighted  air,  exclaimed,  "  Hah !  Meerza,  these 
are  good  articles ;  quite  fit  forme.  Vou  shall  present  them  to  the 
Shahzadeh,  shall  you  not  ?"  The  poor  meerza,  too  much  in  the  prince's 
power  to  refuse,  was  forced  to  agree  that  they  were  peshcKsh-e^ 
sliahzadehy  "  a  present  for  the  prince."  The  other  pair,  of  which 
one  of  the  royal  attendants  had  got  wind,  was  soon  after  wormed  out 
of  him  by  dint  of  solicitations  mixed  with  threats.  His  English  hunting- 
watch  was  borrowed,  and  never  returned :  a  thermometer  hanging  in 
his  room,  was  claimed  by  one  of  the  khans  of  the  court,  on  the  ground 
that  the  meerza  "  had  made  him  no  prnsent  yet,  and  that  it  was  so 
pretty  a  thing  to  hang  up  in  a  room,  that  he  must  have  it."  Finally, 
he  had  been  plundered  of  nearly  all  his  property — watches,  fire-arms, 
instruments,  even  shawls  and  clothes,  so  that  instead  of  being  a 
gainer  by  the  service  on  which  he  had  been  sent;  he  was  likely  to  return 
a  beggar. 

The  history  of  Rarazaun  Beg,  at  whose  house  the  traveller  was 
entertained  at  Saree,  affords  an  example  of  spoliation  on  a  larger 
scale,  and  may  serve  to  show,  once  for  all,  the  secure  and  happy  state 
of  wealthy  men,  under  a  monarchy  perfectly  absolute.  Before  the 
appointment  of  our  friend  of  the  spying-glass  to  be  governor,  Ramzaun 
Beg  was  a  man  6f  as  considerable  property  and  consequence  as  any 
in  Mazunderan.  When  the  prince  took  up  his  residence  at  Sarce,  he, 
with  the  rest,  went  to  court,  made  himself  useful,  and  gradually  became 
Ills  master's  factotum.  The  royal  family  of  Persia  have  a  custom  of 
espousing  every  woman  for  whom  they  have  conceived  a  passion,  or 
whose  beauty  has  been  reported  to  them  by  the  instruments  they 
employ  in  this  department  of  administration.  The  poor  woman  bears 
the  title  of  the  Shahzadeh's  wife  as  long  as  his  caprice  permits ;  and 
is  then  disposed  of,  with  a  facility  that  would  have  agreeably  surprised 
our  Henry  VHL,  of  queen-beheading  memory.  Asa  mark  of  the  royal 
favour,  she  is  bestowed  upon  some  retainer  of  the  court,  who  is  thus 
complimented  without  expense  to  the  donor,  and  who,  in  return  for 
the  honour  done  him,  becomes  a  kind  of  tributary  for  life,  or  rather 
for  the  time  that  he  enjoys  any  livelihood  from  which  presents  can 
be  extorted.  It  was  the  fortune  of  Ramzaun  Beg  to  be  complimented 
with  a  spouse  from  the  prince's  harem  ;  but  as  he  already  possessed 
a  wife  of  a  termagant  temper,  too  proud  to  brook  an  equal,  much  less  a 
superior,  his  domestic  peace  was  destroyed  by  the  unceasing  brawls 
that  the  introduction  of  the  late  royal  consort  occasioned.  He  bore 
them  all  with  exemplary  patience,  until  one  of  the  ladies  attempting, 
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in  a  fit  of  jealousy,  to  poison  him,  he  judged  it  high  time  to  interpose^ 
and  fairly  turned  the  ex-sultana  out  of  doors. 

The  court-interest  of  Ramzaun  Beg  had  lieen  long  on  the  decline : 
and  this  affair  gerved  for  a  pretext  to  commence  hostilities.  The  first 
measure  was  a  demand  of  two  hundred  tomauns,  which  was  followed 
up  by  a  rapid  series  of  exactions,  plunder,  fines,  and  impositions,  that 
reduced  Ramzaun  Beg  from  an  opulent  proprietor  to  the  condition 
almost  of  a  pauper. 

"  And  this,"  said  lie,  "  is  the  reward  of  my  faithful  semceA.  I  was  ricliand 
happy ;  and  he  has  reduced  me  to  poverty  and  wretchedness.  I  had  houses  and  pos- 
dessionji ;  I  had  thirty  capital  horses  in  my  stable ;  with  gold  and  silver  furniture  tQ 
match  them.  I  had  a  thousand  pieces  of  china  in  ^my  warehouse ;  with  rich  silk, 
shawls  of  cashmere,  carpets  of  Herat,  dishes  and  equipages  of  gold  and  of  silver ;  in 
short,  every  thing  complete  in  my  establishment.  I  was  happy  to  he  always  surrounded 
by  my  friends,  and  to  entertain  strangers  as  my  guests.  1  aelighted  in  making  rich 
presents,  and  in  returning  threefold  what  was  presented  to  me.  But  now  all  is  gone  ; 
and  the  mortification  of  having  suffered  so  much  ingratitude  alone  remains.  I  am 
disgusted  at  seeing  my  substance  constantly  devoured  by  those  who  neither  care  for 
me,  nor  are  invited  by  me,  and  have  pulled  down  my  stables  and  disposed  of  my  horses. 
I  have  also  given  up  all  my  houses  except  this  small  one,  and  permanently  reduced  my 
establishment,  which  I  could  no  longer  afford  to  maintain.  And  now  my  heart  is 
eold ;  I  have  done  with  the  world  ;  1  neither  seek  nor  will  accept  of  service.  They 
call  me  Nazir  of  the  zenanah  (seraglio,  female  establishment ;)  but  I  do  not  act,  nor 
does  the  prince  cafe  that  I  should.  He  has  plenty  of  new  and  more  favourite  servants, 
and  dislikes  the  sight  of  one  whom  he  has  so  deeply  injured,  and  from  whom  he  can  now 
hope  for  no  advantaged  I  have  no  more  money,  nor  do  I  \\ish  to  obtain  it.  I  live  as 
I  can  on  the  wreck  of  my  possessions ;  and  do  not  desire  to  hoard  that  which  would 
at  last  only  go  to  enrich  an  ungrateful  master." 

In  the  audiences  which  the  author  severally  obtained  of  the  princes 
through  whose  jurisdiction  he  travelled,  their  deportment  vas,  ia 
general,  marked  by  a  haughty  politeness,  and  an  assumption  of  majesty 
that  bordered  on  the  burlesque.  They  seem,  however,  to  have  been  as 
civil  as  their  dignity  would  allow ;  and  in  one  instance  only  was  the 
traveller  treated  with  rudeness.  The  following  picture  of  the  princely 
urchin  who  shares  the  government  of  Gheelan — the  same  that  pos- 
sessed himself  so  unscrupulously  of  Hadji  IsmaePs  steed — a  youth 
of  about  sixteen,  in  no  respect  falls  short  of  the  portrait  «f  an  Asiatic 
despot.  The  picture  is  the  more  loathsome,  from  the  youthful  age 
of  the  party  represented. 

He  sat  upon  an  elevated  couch,  and  seemed  to  be  practising  a  series 
of  studied  and  lofty  attitudes  :  puffing  out  his  chest,  holding  his  arms 
akimbo,  or  tossing  them  importantly  about,  while  with  his  cap  boldly 
cocked  on  one  side,  in  the  most  approved  style  of  the  bullies  of  the 
country,  and  his  face  turned  disdainfully  upward,  he  looked  as  though 
he  bade  defiance  to  the  world. 

He  addressed  me  in  the  customary  form  of  salutation,  but  in  a  voice  $o  harsh  and 
loud,  that  it  seemed  intended  to  awe  me  into  annihilation.  The  usual  questions  being 
asked  and  answered,  he  addressed  little  to  me,  but  continued  speaking  in  Turkish  to 
the  attendants,  and  making,  as  I  afterwards  learned,  a  number  of  idle  observations 
regarding  me,  in  a  language  which  he  knew  1  did  not  understand.  As  I  did  not  con- 
ceive myself  bound  to  remain  thus  evidently  his  butt,  I  made  a  signal  to  the  meerza^ 
who  said  something  to  the  prince,  wliich  was  followed  by  a  haughty  nod  of  assent ; 
after  which,  in  the  same  lofty  tone  of  voice,  he  pronounced  the  word  "  morrukhus  I'* 
literally  «*  leave,*'  or  "  be  off !" 

This  is  the  form  in  which  the  Persian  princes  usually  signify  leav^ 
to  de])art9  but  it  is  generally  said  in  q,  gracious  qoiaAner^  anqTacccHnpa^f 
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Hied  with  a  conciliatory  gesture.  The  solemnity  of  deportment  affected 
by  these  rulers  in  public  is  ludicrously  contrasted  with  their  supreme 
ignorance,  and"  their  childish  eagerness  and  frivolity,  ^when  they 
lay  aside  their  state  and  formality.  Mr.  Fraser  had  the  luck  to  be 
present  on  an  occasion  of  this  kind,  when  the  Prince  of  Mazunderan 
(^Ramzaun  Beg's  prince)  had  divested  himself  of  his  affected  haughti- 
ness, and  his  attendants  in  like  manner  had  put  off  their  cringing 
adulation.  Ease  of  manner,  that  at  length  amounted  to  familiarity, 
reigned  in  the  party. 

The  prince  put  a  muldtade  of  questions  to  me,  respecting  the  use  of  the  various  articles 
I  had  presented  him  with  ;  after  which  he  viewed  my  sextant,  compass,  and  drawings, 
all  of  which  appeared  to  give  him  great  delight.  He  did  not  like  the  pencil  sketches 
nearly  so  well  as  tlie  coloured  drawings  I  had  with  me,  and  seemed  to  think  he  had 
some  belonging  to  himself  that  were  at  least  as  good  as  mine.  He  asked  me  if  I  had 
a  **  Jehan  numah,"  (literally, "  world  shower** — ^a  raree-show  hox),  and  on  being  told 
that  I  had  not,  he  informed  me,  with  an  air  of  no  small  exultation,  that  he  had  one, 
and  would  show  it  to  me.  It  was  brought,  and  proved  to  be  one  of  those  large  mag- 
nifying glasses  fitted  up  to  show  a  set  of  coarse  and  eaudy  prints,  all  of  which  he  dis- 
played with  an  expression  of  childish  triumph.  He  then  put  some  of  my  drawings 
before  it,  and  was  so  highly  pleased  with  the  e£fect  produced  by  those  that  were 
coloured,  that  I  began  to  tremble  for  my  sketches ;  but  liis  own  brilliantly  coloured 
prints  fortunately  carried  the  day,  and  mine  were  returned. 

In  viewing  this  show,  the  company,  one  and  all,  seemed  to  forget  themselves  in  the 
dehght  which  it  produced.  The  prince  got  nimbly  up  from  his  musnud,  and  placed 
himself  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  in  order  to  show  it  in  the  best  ligbt ;  the  others, 
physicians,  ministers,  servants,  all  squatted  round  him  promiscuously,  roaring  out  their 
various  opinions  and  applause,  and  calling  familiarly  to  one  another  by  their  names, 
not  oputting  the  prince  himself,  whom  they  distinguished  only  by  the  simple  title 
of  "  shahzadeh."  It  was  a  line  contrast  to  tne  solenm  formality  of  an  audience,  and  a 
curious  specimen  of  high  life  in  Persia.  The  scene  however  came  to  a  close  ;  the 
•ehan  numah  was  carried  off ;  my  drawings  collected ;  the  prince  returned  to  his  mus- 
nud and  his  pomposity,  and  some  degree  of  order  was  restored. 

Mr.  Fraser,  like  most  Europeans  in  the  East,  was  frequently  applied 
to  in  the  capacity  of  a  physician,  and  seems  to  have  acquired  consider- 
able reputation  among  the  Persians  for  medical  skill.  He  was  even 
invited  to  prescribe  for  a  sister  of  the  prince,  and  introduced  into 
the  sanctuary  of  the  harem.  Though  he  doubtless  employed  his  eyes 
to  the  best  advantage,  the  attendants  contrived  that  he  should  see  as 
.  little  as  might  be.  Eunuchs  preceded  him,  and  kept  every  creature 
out  of  sight,  so  that  though  symptoms  of  female  inhabitants  were  dis- 
cernible, the  place  was  quite  silent  and  solitary.  He  found  the  prince 
himself  in  the  sick  lady's  apartment,  who  civilly  welcomed  him,  and 
directed  him  to  take  a  seat  near  the  bed.  Upon  asking  permission  to  feel 
the  lady's  pulse,  a  hand  was  passed  from  under  the  curtain,  in  such  a 
way  that  little  but  the  tips  of  the  fingers  were  visible.  This  indicating 
nothing,  and  the  symptoms  in  the  patient  leading  him  to  suppose 
that  the  liver  might  be  affected,  he  wished  to  ascertain  whether  there 
was  any  hardness  or  tenderness  in  the  right  side.  The  prince  and  the. 
lady's  husband  instantly  rose  in  order  to  feel  her  side ;  but  the  result 
of  their  examination  not  being  satisfactory,  the  traveller  declared  that 
he  could  not  hazard  an  opinion  on  the  shahzadeh's  case,  without 
feeling  her  side,  and  seeing  her  tongue  himself.  The  prince  and  the  ' 
husband  talked  together  for  some  time,  before  they  turned  to  him,  but 
from,  the  little  they  said  in  reply,  he  saw  that  they  would  rather  let 
the  princess  die  than  permit  her  face  to  be  seen  by  a  European,  After 
H  little  more  conversation,  he  was  conducted  back  by  the  chief  eunuch 
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with  tbc  same  precautions  as  before ;  *'  but  in  my  return  I  beard 
many  smothered  exclamations ;  and  a  side  glance  or  two  convinced 
me  that  more  than  one  bright  and  curious  eye  was  bent  after  the 
feringhee  tahbeeb"  (Frank  pbysician). 

The  aspect  of  the  country  at  large,  as  far  as  tbe  works  of  man  are 
concerned,  presents  the  same  melancholy  memorials  of  past  splendour 
that  are  every  where  to  be  seen  in  the  dominions  of  Persia.     Roads, 
palaces,  fortifications,  and  even  cities,  are  all  dilapidated,  or  run  to 
iiTcdeemable   decay.        In  places    where   Jonas   Hanway  describes 
buildings  of  more  than  Oriental  magnificence,  the  present  traveller 
finds   only  masses  of  ruins,  thickly   covered   with   underwood  ;    or 
painted  walls  and  roofs,  in  which  flowers  of  azure,  green,  and  gold,  are 
with  difficulty  traced  through  a  black  veil  of  smoke  arising  from  tbe 
fires  of  shepherds,  beggars,  derwishes,  and  every  kind  of  vagabonds, 
that  haunt  the  ruins  ;  canals,  that  once  watered  the  garden  and  the 
orange-trees  and  cypresses  by  which  they  were  bordered,  dry  and 
choked  with  rubbish  ;  and  cows  and  mules  stabled  in  the  very  harem 
itself,  the  sanctuary  of  love  and  beauty !     The  causeway  of  Shah 
Abbas,  which  runs  quite  through  Mazunderan,  and  is  still  the  only 
existing  road,  has  been  allowed  to  go  so  completely  to  wreck,  that  in 
many  places,  it  has  sunk  below  the  level  of  the  surrounding  country, 
and  serves  for  a  water  course  !     Among  the  towns  and  cities  of  Persia, 
which  are  generally  the  greater  part  in  ruihs,  one  solitary  instance  is 
found  of  a  thriving  and  prosperous  settlement.    The  town  of  Balfroosh 
is  purely  mercantile,  and  peopled  entirely  with  merchants  and  mecha- 
nics.    Not  a  khan  or  noble  is  in  the  place ;  the  very  governor  is  a 
merchant,  and  there  is  an  air  of  plenty,  ease,  and  comfort,  attended 
with  bustle  and  a  show  of  business,  rarely  if  at  all  to  be  met  with 
elsewhere  in  Persia.     Its  commercial   prosperity  its  owes  entirely  to 
its  singular  exemption  from  all  interference  on  the  part  of  government. 
It  is  moderately  taxed,  for  the  governor  is  a  native  of  the  place,  and 
dares  not,  if  he  would,  extort  money  by  oppression. 

But  this  is  too  happy  a  state  of  things  to  last  long  in  Persia.  The  riches  of  the  place 
have  already  awakened  the  cupidity  of  Mohammed  Koolee  Meerza,  who  was  at  this 
time  preparing  to  send  his  son,  Iskunder  Meerza,  as  his  lieutenant,  to  Balfroosh  ;  a 
trihe  of  khans,  meerzas,  gholaums,  and  other  officers,  the  minions  of  a  court,  will 
accompany  him.  The  expense  of  his  estahlishment  must  he  defrayed  hy  the  town, 
which  will  consequently  he  subjected  to  heavy  imposts ;  the  present  equitable  and 
economical  system  of  government  will  be  exchanged  for  one  of  bribery  and  corruption, 
and  the  vexatious  intrigues,  and  iniquitous  exactions  of  a  corrupt  court,  will  take  the 
place  of  order  and  justice.  It  is  not  improbable  that,  under  such  a  change,  the  pros- 
perity of  Balfroosh  may  rapidly  decline. 

The  good  effects  of  this  absence  of  royal  surveillance  is  observable 
even  in  the  demeanour  of  the  people.  The  difference  of  deportment 
manifested  towards  the  traveller  by  the  people  of  the  neighbouring 
towns  of  Saree,  the  seat  of  the  court,  and  Balfroosh,  was  remarkable. 
From  those  of  the  one  he  experienced  nothing  but  neglect ;  from  the 
other,  constant  attention  and  respect.  "  This,"  he  adds,  with  surprising 
audacity,  "  is  probably  illustrative  of  the  difference  between  tbe  nar- 
rowing and  exclusive  influence  of  an  absolute  court,  or  aristocracy, 
upon  national  character,  as  opposed  to  tbe  liberalizing  efforts  of  com- 
mercial intercourse/' 

6«  accustomed  wre  the  Persiant  to  the  estortions  of  {people  ia 
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power,  ^tliat  the  traveller  declares  a  person  armed  with  ftttthority  to 
help  himself  to  whatever  he  wants^  will  fare  better  than  those  who  come 
with  money  in  their  hand  and  proffer  payment.  The  people  have 
been  so  long  accustomed  to  this  tyrannical  mode  of  proceeding,  that 
they  seem  hardly  to  understand  just  and  mild  treatment.  They  look 
upon  it  as  weakness  that  may  be  insulted  with  impunity,  or  possibly 
regard  the  offer  of  money  as  a  stratagem,  against  which  they  ought  to 
be  on  their  guard. 

"  I  had  frequent  occasion  to  observe,  that  patience  and  forbearance 
are  not  only  thrown  away  in  Persia,  but  rather  lead  to  their  possessor's 
loss.  If  a  man  voluntarily  assumes  an  unpretending  position  in  society, 
if  he  takes,  for  example,  a  low  seat  at  an  assembly,  this  very  act  of 
diffidence, instead  of  raising  him  in  their  eyes,  only  marks  the  degree  of 
estimation  in  which  he  is  to  be  held  in  future;  and  the  more  he  yields 
the  more  he  is  trampled  on.  A  bold  assertion  of  superiority  is  seldom 
'  questioned,  and  is  the  only  means  in  a  stranger*s  power  of  obtaining 
respect." 

The  source  of  this  mixture  of  insolence  and  subservience  in  the 
character  of  the  Persians  is  so  obvious,  and  Mr.  Fraser  has  himself  so 
strongly  pointed  it  out  in  other  places,  that  we  cannot  but  marvel  at 
the  hypothesis  which  he  has  chosen  here  to  suggest. — ^^  May  not,"  he 
asks,  "  the  wide  discrepancy  observable  in  this  respect,  as  in  many 
others,  between  the  social  habits  of  the  east  and  west,  be  referred  to 
the  difference  in  principle  and  doctrine,  between  the  religions  professed 
respectively  in  these  countries  V*  The  direct  and  immediate  cause,  to 
wit,  the  character  of  the  government  and  its  administrators,  lay  plainly 
revealed  before  him  ;  yet  he  overlooks  it,  to  imagine  one  in  a  quarter 
in  which  no  influence  of  the  kind  in  question  can  be  discerned,  unless 
by  eyes  bent  upoji  seeing  every  thing  they  wish.  Where  a  cause, 
sufficient  to  account  for  any  effects,  is  observed,  it  is  a  rule  in  philosophy 
not  to  seek  for  farther  causes. 

Upon  the  principle  of  being  forward  to  demand,  and  assuming 
always  a  high  tone  in  his  intercourse  with  the  people,  Mr.  Fraser  inva- 
riably demeaned  himself;  and  as  he  seems  to  have  fared  indifferently 
well  while  on  his  travels,  his  practice  in  some  degree  confirms  the 
truth  of  his  theory.  But  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  Mr.  Fraser 
travelled  too  much  in  the  style  of  a  mi-lord  Anglois  on  the  conti- 
nent, or  of  a  company's  servant  in  India.  At  Enzellee,  in  particular, 
w^iere  the  traveller  was  treated  with  less  hospitality  than  he  had  been 
accustomed  to,  we  tliiuk,  that  by  acting  up  to  his  principle,  he  need- 
lessly aggravated  his  discomfort.  He  found  the  people  preparing  to 
break  their  day's  fast,  (for  it  was  during  theRamazan,)  and  the  savoury 
steam  of  smoking  pillaws  agreeably  flattered  his  appetite,  which  the 
day's  journey  had  rendered  as  sharp  aS  that  of  a  fasting  Moslem.  The 
governor,  to  whom  he  had  letters  from  the  prince,  chose,  however,  to 
keep  him  a  whole  hour  cooling  his  heels  below,  while  all  the  time  he 
could  distinguish  the  sounds  of  the  company  above  stairs  going 
through  the  various  stages  of  dinner.  This  indignity  to  the  "  guest 
of  the  prince,"  together  with  the  miserable  accommodations  of  the 
apartment  into  which  he  was  ushered  for  the  night,  and  desired  "  to 
take  his  ease,"  so  enraged  our  traveller,  that  no  apologies  or  explana- 
tions which  the  khan,  aw^re  at  leo|[th  of  his  ^rror^  could  tender,  had 
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power  to  pacify  him.     In  vain  they  intreated  him  to  eat — the  smoking 

pillaws  were  sent  away  imtasted,  and  the  weary  and  fasting  traveller 

dined  upon  a  morsel  of  hread  and  some  crumbs  of  cheese.     The  sun 

went  down  and  rose  upon  his  wrath. 

'  Breakfast  Was  brongbtme,  but  I  i^efused  to  accept  it,  as  I  bad  the  dinner  of  tlie  nigbt 
before,  for  I  felt  convinced  that  my  only  plan  was  to  be  resolute  ;  and  the  weather  not 
permitting  me  to  go  out,  I  sat  quietly  in  my  TVTetched  hole,  waiting  what  should  come 
to  pass.  The  darogha  occasionally  sat  at  a  little  distance  from  me,  watching  silently 
the  displeasure  which  was  evident  in  my  countenance,  while  other  persons  occasionally 
peeped  it,  or  entered  and  stood  for  a  while,  whispering  and  looking  cautiously  at  me, 
as  people  stare  at  a  Tvild  animal  in  his  cage.  After  turning  a  deaf  ear  for  a  long  time 
to  all  offers  of  reconciliation,  that  it  might  not  appear  too  easily  obtained,  when  I  saw 
no  further  ^ood  was  likely  to  result  from  maintaining  the  appearance  of  anger,  I  suf- 
fered myself  to  be  persuaded,  and  accompanied  the  young  khan  up  stairs  to  his  father's 
harem,  where  a  chamber  was  now  made  ready. 

Had  Mr.  Fraser  proposed  to  take  up  his  residence  at  Enzellee  for 
any  length  of  time,  we  could  have  understood  his  plan  of  resolution^ 
^nd  seen  some  good  in  his  mode  of  conduct ;  hut  as  he  was  merely 
a  visitor  for  a  4ay  and  a  night,  we  see  nothing  that  he  gained,  hut  the 
loss  of  a  dinner  and  of  a  breakfast.  For  our  parts,  we  should  have 
eaten  and  been  thankful,  even  though  we  had  been  previously  "  sent 
away  to  hunt  for  lodgings  in  the  rain  like  a  dog,  and  then  crammed 
into  the  same  hole  with  our  own  servant.'*  The  traveller,  both  here 
and  elsewhere,  comported  himself,  we-  think,  too  much  like  one  accus- 
tomed to  travel  through  a  country  where  his  masters  are  lords,  and 
where  he  himself  was  "  no  little  man."  In  the  affair  of  his  arrest 
and  detention  at  Resht,  his  projects  at  escape,  and  his  ineffectual 
attempt  at  carrying  one  of  them  into  execution,  we  confess  we  do  not 
see  the  traveller's  usual  good  souse  and  judgment.  He  seems  to  have 
been  unnqcessarily  alarmed,  to  have  heen  led  to  exaggerate  the  circum-  - 
stances  of  the  case,  and  to  have  assumed  a  tone  that  ill  befitted  one 
so  completely  within  the  power  of  government.  Though  an  English 
subject,  and  though  it  was  '•  impossible,"  quite  impossible  for  him.  to 
<*  submit  to  a  delay,"  he  ought  to  have  seen  that  to  acquiesce  until  the 
circumstances  that  had  occasioned  his  detention  were  explained,  was 
the  most  dignified,  as  well  as  the  most  politic  conduct  he  could  adopt. 
That  his  schemes,  his  flight,  and  the  trouble  and  fatigue  he  under- 
went, were  merely  supererogatory,  is  shown  by  the  fact,  that  he  was 
dismissed  as  soon  as  the  suspicions  conceived  of  him  had  been  dissi- 
pated. His  impatience,  so  far  fiom  hastening,  was  calculated  only 
to  retard  his  dismissal.  Neither  were  the  suspicions  conceived  by  the 
people  altogether  unwarranted.  He  had  allowed  a  report  to  circulate 
uncontradicted,  that  he  was  an  pJchee^  or  envoy ;  and  when  the  report 
reached  the  court  of  Tehran,  with  the  specification  added  of  his  beiog  a 
jlussian  envoy,  the  shah  was  not  greatly  to  blame  for  being  curious  as 
to  who  this  wandering  envoy  might  be,  and  even  for  entertaining  a  doubt 
whether  the  supposed  Russian  envoy  might  not  prove  a  Russian  spy.  In 
Mr.  Fraser's  aiTcst,  flight,  and  recapture,  are  comprehended  all  the 
"  Adventures"  of  which  the  title-page  speaks,  and  in  the  relation  of 
which  he  has  been  needlessly  minute.  Notwithstanding  the  romance 
of  the  incidents,  the  narrative  is  veiy  heavy :  and  we  must  say,  that 
Mr.  Fraser  the  traveller  and  observer,  is  much  more  edifying  than 
Mr,  Fraser  the  adventurer. 
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CAPTAIN  MAITLAND'S  NARRATIVE  OF.  THE  SURRENDER  OF 

BUONAPARTE* 

No  class  of  men  are  more  partial  to  scribbling  than  soldiers  and 
sailors  ;  but  publication  makes  no  part  of  their  plan.  Accustomed  to 
official  correspondence,  minutes  of  courts-martial,  letter-writing,  and 
log-books,  on  the  slightest  occasion  they  come  down  upon  you  with  a 
volume  of  statement,  copies  of  notes,  and  argumentation.  But  all 
this  is  without  reference  to  print.  Somehow  or  other,  it  used  to  be 
the  creed  of  our  army  and  navy,  that  printing  was  not  only  a  very 
dangerous,  but  a  very  dirty  aifair.  Few  imputations,  even  at  the 
present  day,  would  be  taken  more  in  dudgeon  by  an  officer  of  punc- 
tilious honour,  than  that  of  '  having  to  do  with  a  publication.'  The 
great  demand  for  books  of  adventure,  however,  is  beginning  to  make 
converts  to  authorship  even  in  the  army  and  navy.  Among  others, 
Captain  Maitland  has  taken  the  field,  after  eleven  years  of  delibera- 
tion. Not  that  he  did  not  write  his  book  before  now — ^his  hesitation 
respected  the  fatal  step  of  publication — the  printer — ^the  public — ^the 
critic — stages  full  of  anxiety  and  dismay  to  the  gentlemen  who  seek 
"  the  bubble  reputation,  even  in  the  cannon's  mouth !"  Encouraged, 
however,  by  the  cheers  "  of  a  most  celebrated  literary  character," 
whom  we  take  to  be  Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  gallant  captain  has  at  length 
lauched  his  bark, or  book.  It  has  been  advertised;  it  has  been  pub- 
lished ;  it  is  being  reviewed :  each  successive  step,  doubtless,  giving  his 
feelings  a  greater  shock  than  he  would  have  felt  on  running  his  ship 
aground. 

The  Narrative  is  well-written ;  its  details  are  interesting ;  and  its 
style  honest  and  unaffected.  We  quite  affree  with  "  the  most  cele- 
brated literary  character,"  that  it  is  an  hi.storical  document  that 
ought  to  see  the  light,  and  for  which  the  world  should  be  grateful.  It 
is  true  that  the  public  were  previously  acquainted  with  much  that  we 
find  here  :  but  though  the  charm  of  novelty  be  wanting,  the  value  of 
authenticity  is  strongly  impressed  upon  the  whole  Narrative.  The 
details  of  one  of  the  most  striking  incidents  in  the  history  of  Europe 
have  never  been  given  with  such  fulness,  fairness,  an^  accuracy. 
And  inasmuch  as  they  tend  to  depict  the  character  of  the  man  of  the 
last  age  more  satisfactorily,  and  also  to  represent  it  in  a  more  humane 
and  amiable  light,  we  cannot  withhold  from  Captain  Maitland  the  praise 
of  having  performed  a  valuable  and  acceptable  service  to  the  world. 

The  earlier  part  of  the  volume  dwells  with  some  minuteness  on  the 
measures  taken  by  the  admiral  on  the  station,  and  especially  by 
Captain  Maitland  under  him,  to  intercept  the  escape  of  Napoleon, 
whom  it  was  understood  meditated  a  flight  from  Bourdeaux,  Roche- 
fort,  Isle  d'Aix,  or  some  of  the  neighbouring  ports.  The  Narrative 
proceeds  to  record  the  negociations  which,  under  a  flag  of  truce, 
preceded  the  surrender  of  Buonaparte,  and  which  was  carried  on  by 
Las  Cases,  Bertrand,  Savary,  and   Lallemand.     The  part,  however, 


*  Narrative  of  the  Surrender  of  Buonaparte,  and  of  his  Residence  on  Bond  H.M.S. 
BeUerophon ;  with  a  Detail  of  the  principal  Events  that  occurred  in  that  Ship  between 
ehe  g4tk  of  Mav  and  the  6tb  of  Aoguit,  1915»    3y  Ctptain  F*  L.  Maitland,  C.B» 
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which  has  interested  us  chiefly,  is  that  which  relates  to  the  conduct  of 
Napoleon  on  hoard  the  ship,  under  the  most  trying  circumstances 
of  his  situation.  After  Buonaparte  took  possession  of  his  quarters 
in  the  Bellerophon,  he  appears  to  have  conducted  himself  with  the 
utmost  good-humour  and  gaiety ;  and  entertained  with  the  greatest 
confidence  the  ho])e  that  he  should  he  permitted  to  reside  in  England 
as  a  private  individual.  The  first  symptoms  of  uneasiness  were  only 
visihle  when,  off  the  English  coast,  he  learned  from  the  newspapers 
the  rumour  of  his  destination  to  St.  Helena.  At  length,  however, 
when  the  fatal  intelligence  was  communicated  to  him,  he  received  it 
with  amazing  firmness : 

I  felt  convinced  that  Buonaparte,  after  the  notification  he  had  received,  wonld  be 
too  mach  depressed  in  spirits  to  mUke  his  appearance  on  deck  this  day  ;  and  sent  a 
boat  to  some  of  my  friends,  who  were  waiting  in  hopes  of  seeing  him,  to  say  there  was 
no  chance  of  his  coming  out,  as  be  was  much  distressed  at  the  communication  which 
had  been  made  to  him.  I  was,  therefore,  a  good  deal  surprised,  on  turning  round,  to 
find  him  standing  at  my  elbow  ;  and  I  can  only  account  for  his  showing  himself  as 
usual,  by  supposing  either  that  he  was  not  in  fact  so  much  annoyed  as  I  had  believed 
him  to  be,  or  that  he  was  actuated  by  a  desire  of  creating  a  feeling  of  commisseratiou 
among  the  English  people  in  his  behalf. 

At  dinner  he  conversed  as  usual ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  quite  astonishing  with  what 
elasticity  his  spirits  regained  their  usual  cheerfulness,  after  such  trials  and  disappoint- 
ments. He  never,  in  my  hearing,  threatened  to  commit  suicide  ;  nor  do  I  beUeve  he 
did  on  any  occasion  :  the  only  expression  I  ever  heard  bim  make  use  of,  that  could  in 
any  way  be  construed  into  such  a  threat,  was,  that  he  would  not  go  to  St.  Helena, — 
*'  Je  n'irai  pas  a  St.  H^Iene.*^ 

During  the  time  the  Bellerophon  was  off  the  coast,  and  previously  to 
the  removal  of  the  Emperor,  (or  General  as  he  was  absurdly  called,)*  no 
one  except  the  admiral  on  the  station,  and  some  other  official  persons, 
were  permitted  to  conie  on  board — not  even  Captain  Maitland's  wife, 
who  was  obliged  to  converse  with  her  husband  out  of  a  boat  alongside, 
by  means,  we  suppose,  of  a  sji caking  trumpet  and  a  telescope.  This 
necessary  precaution  was  taken  against  any  attempt  at  escape,  hut 
chiefly  to  guard  against  the  ship's  being  boarded  by  that  horrible 
monster,  a  lawyer,  who  seems  to  have  spread  dismay  through  the  fleet. 
As  the  English  Government  were  not  disposed  to  permit  the  Emperor 
to  land,  some  absurd  person  appears  to  have  hit  upon  the  notable 
contrivance  of  subpoenaing  him  to  appear  as  a  witness  in  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench.  The  rumour  of  this  design  produced  as  much  commo- 
tion as  the  arrival  of  a  shark  or  sea-attorney  among  a  shoal  of  small 
fry.     Poor  Lord  Keith  appears  to  have  run  for  his  life. 

Between  seven  and  eight  o'clock,  I  waited  on  Lord  Keith,  who  said  he  had  received 
information  that  a  habeas  corpus  had  been  taken  out  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  Buo- 
naparte on  shore,  and  a  lawyer  was  oh  his  way  down  to  serve  it ;  desiring  me,  there- 
fore, to  be  ready  to  put  to  sea  whenever  the  signal  might  be  made. 

Soon  after  nine  o'clock,  the  Bellerophon'^  signal  was  made  to  prepare  to  weigh,  and 
at  half-past  nine  to  weigh  :  we  immediately  started.  As  the  light  air  of  wind  that 
blew  was  right  into  the  Sound,  and  the  flood-tide  against  us,  the  guard-boats  were 
sent  a-head  to  tow  ;  but,  soon  observing  a  suspicimis- looking  person  in  a  boat  approaching 
the  Aipi  I  ordered  one  of  them  to  cast  off,  keep  under  the  ship's  stem,  and  not  allow 
any  shore-boat,  under  any  pretext,  to  come  near  us.  The  person  alluded  to  proved 
afterwards  to  have  been  the  lawyer  mentioned  by  Lord  Keith  ;  not  with  a  habeas  corpus, 
but  a  subpoena  for  Buonaparte  to  attend  a  trial  at  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  as  a 


*  He  himself  observed,  that  they  might  as  well  call  him  archbishop  as  general,  for 
be  was  at  the  head  of  the  French  cbuxch  as  well  as  the  French  army. 
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witness.  He  was,  however,  foiled ;  as  Lord  Keith  avoided  him,  and  got  on  board  the 
Frometheas,  off  the  Ramehead,  where  he  remained  until  joined  by  the  Tonnant ; 
while  the  guard-boat  prevented  him  from  approaching  near  enough  to  the  Bellerophon^ 
to  serve  his  writ  on  me. 

While  the  ship  was  working  out  of  the  Sound,  two  well-dressed  women  in  a  boat, 
kept  as  close  to  her  as  the  guard-boat  would  allow,  and,  whenever  Buonaparte  appeared 
at  the  stern-windows,  stood  up  and  waved  their  handkerchiefs. 

On  joining  the  Prometheus  off  the  Ramehead,  where  Lord  Keith's  flag  was  then 
flying,  I  received  the  following  note  from  his  Lordship. 

No  date  ;  received  4th  August,*  in  the  Afternoon. 

''  I  have  been  chased  all  day  hy  a  lawyer  with  a  Habeas  Corpus :  he  is  landed  at . 
Cawsatid,  and  may  come  off  in  a  sailing  boat  during  the  night ;    of  course,  keep  all 
sorts  of  boats  off,  as  I  will  do  the  like  in  whatever  ship  I  may  be  in. 

"  Captain  Maitland."  "  Keith;" 

Buonaparte  wrote  another  letter  tliis  evening  to  the  Prince  Regent,  which  I  carried 
to  Lord  Keith,  who  again  told  me  of  his  having  been  chased  all  day  by  a  lawyer ;  who 
had  first  started  him  out  of  his  own  house,  then  followed  him  to  the  Tonnant,  where 
he  attempted  to  get  in  at  one  side,  as  his  Lordship  left  heron  the  other  ;  he  afterwards 
pursued  him  towards  Cawsand,  but  the  Admiral  being  in  a  ti^'elve-oared  barge, 
outrowed  him,  and  gave  him  the  slip  round  the  Ramehead.  It  was  on  his  return  from 
this  chase  that  he  attempted  to  get  on  board  the  Bellerophon. 

When  Napoleon  found  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  changing  the 
determination  of  our  ministers  to  send  him  to  St.  Helena,  he  resolved 
upon  complying  in  such  a  formal  manner  as  might  prove  to  posterity 
his  sense  of  the  measure.  He  wrote  a  solemn  protest  against  it,  which 
was  sent  to  London ;  and  desired  Captain  Maitland  to  give  him  a 
letter,  which  should  prove  that  he  quitted  the  ship  against  his  will. 

About  half-past  nine  in  the  evening,  Monsieur  Eertrand  told  me  that  Buonaparte 
was  desirous  of  seeing  me.  On  going  into  his  cabin,  he  said,  "  Bertrand  informs  me 
you  have  received  orders  to  remove  me  to  the  Northumberland  j  is  it  so  ?"  1  answered 
va  the  affirmative.  '*  Have  you  any  objection,"  he  said,  **  to  writing  a  letter  to  Ber- 
trand, acquainting  him  of  it ;  tliat  I  may  have  a  document  to  prove  that  I  was  forced 
to  quit  the  ship,  and  that  my  inclinations  were  not  consulted.**  I  replied,  "  I  can 
have  no  objection  to  write  such  a  letter,  and  shall  do  it  this  evening."  I  was  then 
going  to  retire,  when  he  requested  me  to  remain,  having  more  to  say.  "  Your  govern- 
ment/* he  continued,  '*  has  treated  me  with  much  severity,  and  in  a  very  different 
way  from  what  I  had  hoped  and  expected,  from  the  opinion  I  had  foimed  of  the  cha- 
racter of  your  countrymen.  It  is  true  1  have  always  'been  the  enemy  of  England,  but 
it  has  ever  been  an  open  and  declared  one  ;  and  I  paid  it  the  highest  compliment  it 
was  possible  for  man  to  do,  in  tlirowing  myself  on  the  generosity  of  your  prince  :  I  have 
not  now  to  learn,  however,  that  it  is  not  fair  to  judge  of  the  character  of  a  people  by  the 
conduct  of  their  government.*'  He  then  went  on  (alluding  to  the  government)  "They 
say  I  made  no  conditions.  Certainly  I  made  no  conditions ;  how  could  an  individual 
enter  into  terms  with  a  nation  V  I  wanted  nothing  of  them  but  hospitality,  or,  as  the 
ancients  would  express  it,  *  air*  and  water.*  My  only  wish  was  to  purchase  a  small 
property  in  England,  and  end  my  life  in  peace  and  tranquillity.  As  for  you,  capitaiue,**" 
(the  name  by  which  he  always  addressed  me,)  **  I  have  no  cause  of  complaint;  your 
conduct  to  me  has  been  that  of  a  man  of  honour  ;  but  I  cannot  help  feeling  the  severity 
of  my  fate,  in  havinc  the  prospect  of  passing  the  remainder  of. my  life  on  a  desert 
island.  But,*'  addeahe  with  a  strong  emphasis,  **  if  your  government  give  up  Savary 
and  Lallemand  to  the  King  of  France,  they  will  inflict  a  stain  upon  the  British  name 
that  no  time  can  efface.*'  I  told  him,  in  that  respect,  they  were  under  an  erroneous 
impression  ;  that  I  was  convinced  it  was  not  the  intention  of  his  Majesty's  ministers  to 
deliverthem  up.     "  Je  Tespere,** "  I  hope  so  ;**  was  his  only  reply. 

Previously  to  lBuoiiaparte*s  removal,  the  form  of  searching  his  lug- 
gage was  gone  through,  for  what  earthly  purpose  we  cannot  conceive.  • 


♦  If  Buonaparte  really  said,  "  air  and  water,'*  it  m\ist  have  been  under  some  con- 
fusion of  ideks.  The  ancients  banned  their  outlaws  from  **  fre  and  water.**  But  to 
demand  "  earth  and  water,"  waa  to  exact  signs  of  homage  and  subjection. 
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Soon  aifter,  Sir  George  Cockburn  caiDe  on  board,  attended  by  Mr.  Ryng  as  hi* 
secretary,  for  tbe  purpose  of  examining  Buonaparte's  baggage :  be  had  directions  to 
apply  to  some  person  of  his  suite  to  attend  at  the  search.  The  proposal  was  made  to 
Count  Bertrand  ;  but  he  was  so  indignant  at  the  measure,  tliat  he  positively  refused 
either  to  be  present  himself  or  to  direct  any  other  person  to  s^perintend.  General 
Savary  however  consented,  and  was  present,  as  well  as  Marchand.  The  covers  of  tlio 
trunks  were  merely  opened,  and  Mr.  Byng  passed  his  hand  down  the  side,  but  the 
things  were  not  unpacked.  Once  or  twice,  when  the  door  of  the  after- cabin  waa 
opened,  Buonaparte  expressed  hia  obligation  to  Mr.  Byng  for  the  delicate  manner  in 
which  he  conducted  the  search,  by  bowing  to  him.  When  they  came  to  the  boxes 
containing  the  money,  of  which  there  were  two,  Marchand  was  permitted  to  take  out 
such  sum  as  was  considered  necessary  for  paying  the  wages  of  the  servants  that  were 
to  be  left  behind^  and  for  other  contingent  expenses.  One  box,  containing  four  thou- 
sand gold  Napoleons,  was  retained  and  put  under  my  charge,  where  it  remained  until 
my  arrival  in  London,  when  I  delivered  it  to  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  to  be  restored  to  it» 
owner. 

In  the  removal  on  board  the  Northumberland,  the  vessel  which  was 
to  convey  him  from  every  hope  and  object  of  bis  life,  Napoleon  dis* 
played  bis  usual  self-command  and  gaiety  of  disposition. 

About  eleven,  a.m;,  Lord  Keith  came  on  board  in  the  Tonnaat'g  barge,  to  accompany 
Buonoparte  from  the  Bellerophon  to  the  Northumberland.  Count  Bertrand  imme- 
diately went  into  the  cabin  to  inform  him  of  his  Lordship's  arrival  :  it  was,  however, 
full  two  hours  before  it  was  reported  that  he  was  ready  to  attend  him.  About  one 
o'clock,  the  barge  of  the  Admiral  was  prepared ;  a  Captain's  guard  turned  out,  and 
by  Lord  Keith's  direction,  as  Napoleon  crossed  the  quarter-deck  to  leave  the  ship,  the 
guard  presented  arms,  and  three  ruffles  of  the  drum  were  beat,  being  the  salute  given 
to  a  General  Officer. 

He  walked  out  of  the  cabin  with  a  steady,  firm  step,  came  up  to  me,  and,  taking  off 
his  hat,  said,  ''  Captain  INIaitland,  I  take  this  last  opportunity  of  once  more  returning 
you  my  thanks  for  the  manner  in  which  you  have  treated  Ine  while  on  board  the  Belle- 
I'ophon,  and  also  to  request  you  will  convey  them  to  the  officers  and  ship's  company 
you  command,"  then  turning  to  the  Officers,  who  were  standing  by  me,  he  added, 
**  Gentlemen,  I  have  requested  your  Captain  to  express  my  gratitude  to  you  for  your 
attention  to  me,  and  to  those  who  have  followed  my  fortunes."  He  then  went  forward 
to  the  gangway ;  and  before  he  went  down  the  ship's  side,  boweJ  two  or  three  times 
to  the  ship's  company,  who  were  collected  in  the  waist  and  on  the  forecastle  ;  he  was 
followed  by  the  ladies  and  the  French  Officers,  and  lastly  by  Lord  Keith.  After  the 
boat  had  shoved  off,  and  got  the  distance  of  about  thirty  yards  from  the  ship,  he  stood  up, 
his  hat  pulled  off,  and  bowed  first  to  the  Officers  and  then  to  the  men  ;  and  immedi- 
ately sat  down,  and  enteftd  into  conversation  with  Lord  Keith,  with  as  much  apparent 
composure  as  if  he  had  been  only  going  from  one  ship  to  the.other  to  pay  a  visit. 

Captain  Maitland  gives  tbe  following  interesting  description  of  bis 

prisoner's  person  and  habits  on  board  tbe  ship. 

He  was  then  a  remarkably  strong,  well-built  man,  ^bottt  five  feet  seven  inches  high, 
his  limbs  particularly  well-formed,  with  a  fine  ancle  and  very  small  foot,  of  which  he 
seemed  rather  vain,  as  he  always  wore,  while  on  board  the  ship,  silk  stockings  and 
shoes.  His  hands  were  also  very  small^  and  had  the  plumpness  of  a  woman's  rather 
than  the  robustness  of  a  man's.  His  eyes  light-grey,  teeth  good  ;  and  when  he  smiled, 
the  expression  of  his  countenance  was  highly  pleasing  ;  when  under  the  influence  of 
disappointment,  however,  it  assumed  a  dark  gloomy  cast.  His  hair  was  of  a  very 
dark-brown,  nearly  approaching  to  black,  and,  though  a  little  thin  on  the  top  and 
front,  had  not  a  grey  hair  amongst  it.  His  complexion  was  a  very  uncommon  one, 
being  of  a  light  sallow  colour,  differing  from  almost  any  other  I  ever  met  with.  From 
his  having  become  corpulent,  he  had  lost  much  of  his  personal  acuvity,  and,  if  we  are 
^  to  give  credit  to  those  who  attended  him,  a  very  considerable  portion  of  his  mental 

energy  was  also  gone. 

It  is  certain  his  habits  were  very  lethargic  while  he  wad  on  board  the  Bellerophon ; 
for  though  he  went  to  bed  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  did 
iiot  rise  till  about  the  same  hour  in  the  morning,  he  frequently  fell  asleep  on  the  sofa  in 
the  cabin  in  the  course  of  the  day.  His  general  appearance  was  that  of  a  man  rather 
older  than  he  then  was.  His  manners  were  extremely  pleasing  and  affable :  he  joined 
in  every  conversation,,  related  numerous  anecdotes,  and  endeavoured,  in  every  way,  to 
promote  good  humour :  he  even  admitted  his  attendants  to  great  familiarity  ;  and  I 
»aw  one  or  two  instances  of  their  contnidictin^  him  in  the  most  direct  terms,  though 
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they  generally  treated  him  with  much  respect.  He  possessed,  to  a  wonderful  degree, 
a  facility  in  making  a  favourable  impression  upon  those  with  whom  he  entered  into 
conversation  ;  this  appeared  to  me  to  be  accomplished  by  turning  the  subject  to  matters 
he  supposed  the  person  he  was  addressing  was  well  acquainted  with,  and  on  which  he 
could  show  himself  to  advantage.  This  had  the  effect  of  putting  him  in  good  humour 
with  himself  ;  after  which  it  was  not  a  very  difficult  matter  to  transfer  a  part  of  that 
feeling  to  the  person  who  had  occasioned  it.  Lord  Keith  appears  to  have  formed  a 
very  high  opinion  of  the  fascination  of  his  conversation,  and  expressed  it  very  emphati- 
cally to  me,  after  he  had  seen  him  :  speaking  of  his  wish  for  an  interview  with  the 
Prince  Regent,  "  D — ^n  the  fellow,"  he  said,  '*  if  he  had  obtained  an  interview  with 
his  Royal  Highness,  in  half  an  hour  they  would  have  been  the  best  friends  in  England." 
He  appeared  to  have  great  command  of  temper ;  for,  though  no  man  could  have  had 
greater  trials  than  fell  to  his  lot  during  the  time  he  remained  on  board  the  Bellerophon, 
he  never,  in  my  presence,  or  as  far  as  I  know,  allowed  a  fretful  or  captious  expression 
to  escape  him  :  even  the  day  he  received  the  notification  from  Sir  H.  Bunbnry,  that  it 
was  determined  to  send  him  to  St.  Helena,  he  chatted  and  conversed  with  the  same 
cheerfulness  as  usual. 

He  adds  the  following  anecdote,  which  shows  the  Emperor  in  a  very 
amiable  light,  and  contradicts  much  calumny. 

I  shall  here  relate  a  circumstance  that  occurred  during  the  passage  to  England, 
which  will  show  in  a  strong  point  of  view  the  freedom  that  subsisted  between  hunand 
those  of  his  attendants  in  whom  he  had  confidence.  A  conversation  took  place  respect- 
ing the  relative  state  of  cultivation  in  France  and  in  England.  My  opinion  being 
asked,  I  said,  that  though  the  climate  of  France  was  much  superior  to  that  of  England, 
I  believed  that  agriculture  had  arrived  at  a  greater  state  of  perfection  with  us  than  in 
France.  Most  of  the  Frenchmen  treated  the  idea  with  ridicule ;  upon  wliich  I  said, 
let  us  refer  to  Monsieur  Las  Cases,  who  has  lived  several  years  in  England.  "  You 
are  right,'*  said  he  ;  "  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  agriculture  has  arrived  at  much 
greater  perfection  in  England  than  in  France  ;  but  what  I  admire  most  in  England, 
are  the  country-seats  of  your  noblemen  and  gentlemen ;  there  you  surpass  France  very 
much."  General  Bertrand  then  took  up  the  conversation,  and  said,  that  he  was 
assured,  that  thirty  thousand  pounds  sterling  was  annually  expended  on  the  park  and 
grounds  of  Blenheim.  Buonaparte  immediately  reduced  that  sum  into  livres  ;  and 
observed,  **  The  thing  is  impossible  :  the  English  people  are  not  fools ;  they  know  the 
value  of  money,  and  no  individual  either  could  or  would  expend  such  a  sum  for  such  a 
purpose."  He  then  spoke  of  the  expense  of  keeping  up  Malmaison,  one  of  the  country 
palaces  in  France  ;  stating  the  sum  it  cost  annually,  which  did  not  exceed  five  thousand 
pounds.  Bertrand  still  persisted  in  his  statement,  and  made  a  reference  to  me.  I, 
however,  could  give  no  information  further  than  saying,  that  from  what  I  had  heard  of 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  finances,  he  could  not  possibly  lay  out  any  such  sum  on 
Blenheim.  Monsieur  Bertrand  would  not  give  up  the  point,  out  repeated  his  assertion. 
On  which  Buonaparte  said,  with  quickness,  **  Bah!  c'est  impossible."  **  Oh !  "  said 
Bertrand,  much  offended,  "  if  you  are  to  reply  in  that  manner,  there  is  an  end  of  all 
argument ;"  and  for  some  time  would  not  converse  with  him.  Buonaparte,  so  far  from 
taking  umbrage,  did  all  he  could  to  soothe  him  and  restore  him  to  good-humour,  which 
was  not  very  difficult  to  effect. 

Another  anecdote  evinces  more  feeling  than  Buonaparte  has  had 
credit  for. 

One  morning  he  began  to  talk  of  his  wife  and  child,  and  desired  Marchand  to  bring 
two  or  three  miniature  j^ictures  to  show  me  :  he  spoke  of  them  with  much  feeling  and 
affection.  "  I  feel,"  said  he,  "  the  conduct  of  tlie  allied  sovereigns  to  be  more  cruel 
and  unjustifiable  towards  me  in  that  respect  than  in  any  other.  Why  should  they 
deprive  me  of  the  comforts  of  domestic  society,  and  take  from  me  what  must  be  the 
dearest  objects  of  affection  to  every  man — ^my  child,  and  the  mother  of  that  child  ?  "  On 
his  expressing  himself  as  above,  I  louked  him  steadily  in  the  &ce,  to  observe  whether 
he  showed  any  emotion  :  the  tears  were  standing  in  his  eyes,  and  the  whole  of  his  coun- 
tenance appeared  evidently  under  the  influence  of  a  strong  feeling  of  grief. 

There  are  several  other  passages  of  interest,  for  which,  as  well 
as  for  Captain  Maltland's  amusing  account  of  Madame  Bertrand  and 
Buonaparte's  suite,  and  for  his  justification  of  himself  against  the 
futile  charge  of  havinj^  received  the  emperor  into  his  ship  on  conditions 
afterwards  violated,  we  must  refer  to  the  volume  itself. 
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CeMetertt  op  Perb  la  Chatse. — What  EngUsUniau  hat  not  ie«n  th«  MrMtery  of 
P^e  la  Chaise?  What  Englishman  will  undertake  either  to  condemn,  or  entirely 
approve  it,  onless  he  could  enter  completely  into  the  minda  of  the  French  themselves  1 
The  approach  to  it  (a  little  way  out  of  Paris)  is  literally  "  garlanded  with  flowers." 
Youimagine  yourself  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  wedding,  a  fair,  or  some  holiday  festival. 
Women  are  sitting  by  the  road-side,  or  at  their  own  doors,  makiog  chaplets  of  a  sort 
of  yellow  flower,  which  are  gathered  in  the  fields,  baked,  and  will  Uienlast,  in  French^ 
"For — ever."  Theyjhave  taken  "  th«  lean  abhorred  monster,"  Death,  and  strewed 
him  o'er  and  o'er  with  sweets  ;  they  have  made  the  grave  a  garden,  a  flower-bed, 
where  all  Paris  reposes,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  mean  and  the  mighty,  gay  and 
laughing,  and  putting  on  a  fair  outside  as  in  their  lifetime.  Death  heis  seems  life's 
play-fellow ;  and  grief  and  smiling  content  sit  at  one  tomb  together.  Eotes  grow  out 
of  the  clayey  ground ;  there  is  the  nm  for  tears,  the  slendex  cross  for  faith  to  twine 
round ;  the  neat  marble  monument,  the  painted  wreaths  thrown  upon -it,  to  freshen 
memory,  and  mark  the  hand  of  friendship.  '*  No  black  and  melancholy  jew- trees'* 
darken  the  scene,  and  add  a  studied  gloom  to  it — no  ugly  Death's-head,  or  carved 
skeletons  shock  the  sight :  on  the  contrary,  some  prettr  Ophelia,  as  general  mommer, 
appears  to  have  been  playing  her  fancies  over  a  nation  s  bier;  to  have  been  scattering 
"  posies  for  thoughts,  rue  for  remembrances."  But  i»  not  the  expression  of  grief, 
like  hers,  a  little  too  fantastical  and  light-headed  1  Is  it  not  too  much  like  a  childish 
game  of  make-believe  ?  Or  does  it  notimpl y  a  certain  want  of  etrength  of  mind,  as  well 
as  depth  of  feeling,  thus  to  tamper  with  tne  extremity  of  woe,  and  varnish  over  the 
most  serious  contemplation  of  mortality  1  True  sorrow  is  manly  and  decent,  not 
effeminate  or  theatrical.  The  tomb  is  not  a  baby-house,  for  the  imagination  to  hang 
its  idle  ornaments,  and  mimic  finery  in.  To  meet  bad  thoughts,  and  overpower  or 
allay  them,  by  other  lofty  and  tender  ones,  ia  right ;  but  to  shun  them  altogether,  to 
aflect  mirth  m  the  midst  of  sighing,  and  divert  the  pangs  of  inward  misfortune  by 
something  to  catch  the  eye  and  tickle  the  sense,  is  what  the  English  do  not  sympa- 
thise with.  It  is  an  advantage  the  French  have  over  ui.  The  nresh  plants  and  trees 
that  wave  over  our  graves ;  die  cold  marble  that  contains  our  ashes  \  the  secluded 
scene  that  collects  the  wandering  thoughts ;  the  innocent,  natural  flowers  that  spring 
up,  unconscious  of  our  loss— objects  like  these,  at  once  cherish  and  soften  our  regrets ; 
but  the  petty  daily  offerings  of  condolence,  the  forced  liveliness,  and  the  painted  pride  of 
the  scene  before  us,  are  like  galvanic  attempts  to  recall  the  fleeting  life— they  neither 
flatter  the  dead,  nor  become  the  living !  One  of  the  most  heartless  and  flimsy  extra- 
vagances of  the  neto  Eloise,  is  the  attempt  to  dress  up  the  daughter  of  Madame  d'Orbe 
like  Julia,  and  set  her  in  her  place,  at  the  table,  after  her  death.  Is  not  the  burying- 
ground  of  the  Pere  la  Chaise  tricked  out,  and  over  acted,  much  on  the  same  fiilse  princi- 
ple, as  if  there  were  nothing  sacred  from  impertinence  and  affectation?  I  will  not 
pretend  to  determine ;  but  to  an  English  taste  it  is  so.  We  see  things  too  much 
perhaps,  on  the  dark  side ;  they  see  tiiem  too  much  (if  that  is  possible)  on  the  bright 
Here  is  the  tomb  of  Abelard  and  Eloise, — ^immortal  monument ;  immortal  as  the 
human  heart  and  poet's  verge  can  make  it !  But  it  is  slight,  fantastic,  of  the  olden  time ; 
and  seems  to  shrink  from  the  glare  of  day-light ;  or  as  it  would  like  to  totter  back  to~ 
the  old  walls  of  the  Paraclete,  and  bury  its  quaint  devices  and  hollow  inscriptions  in 
sliadowy  twilight.  It  is,  however,  an  affecting  sight,  and  many  a  votive  garland  is 
sprinkled  over  it.  Here  is  the  tomb  of  Ney,  (the  double  traitor,)  worthy  of  his  fate, 
and  of  his  executioner ;  and  of  Massena,  and  Kellerman.  There  are  many  others  of 
great  note,  and  some  of  the  greatest  names — ^Moliere,  Fontaine,  De  Lille.  Chancellors 
and  Charbottiers  lie  mixed  together,  and  announce  themselves  with  equal  pomp.  These 
people  have  as  good  an  opinion  of  themselves  after  death  as  before  it.  You  see  a  bust 
with  a  wreath  or  crown  round  its  head — a  strange  piece  of  masquerade  :  and  other 
tombs  with  a  print,  or  miniature  of  the  deceased,  hanging  to  them !  Frequently  a  plain 
marble  slab  ia  laid  down  for  the  surviving  relatives  of  the  deceased,  waiting  its  prey 
in  expressive  silence.    This  is  making  too  free  with  death,  and  acknowledging  a  claim 
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which  requires  no  kind  of  light  to  be  thrown  upon  it.  We  should  visit  the  tombs  of 
our  friends  with  more  soothing  feelings,  without  marking  oat  our  own  place  beside  them. 
But  every  French  thought  or  sentiment  must  have  an  external  emblem.  The  inscriptions 
nre  in  general,  however,  simple  and  appropriate.  I  only  remarked  one  to  which  any 
exception  could  be  taken ;  it  was  a  plain  tribute  of  affection  to  some  individual  by  his 
family,  who  professed  to  have  **  erected  this  modest  monument,  to  preserve  his  memory  for 
ever !  '*  What  a  singular  idea  of  modesty  and  eternity  !  So  the  French,  in  the  cata- 
logue of  the  Louvre,  in  1803,  after  recounting  the  various  transmigrations  of  the  Apollo 
Belvedere,  in  the  last  two  thousand  years  (vain  warnings  of  mutability  !)  observed, 
that  it  was  at  last,  placed  in  the  Museum  at  Paris,  "  to  remain  there  for  ever." 
Alas  !  it  has  been  gone  these  ten  years. — HazUtVa  NoteSf  on  a  Journey  through  Franci 
and  Italy, 

Sheikb  op  th£  Gunda  Tibboos. — ^I  rode  nearly  the  whole  of  this  day  with  Min 
Ali  Tahar,  the  Gundowy  Tibboo  Sheikh,  who  was  accompanying  us  to  Bomou.  He 
had  some  Uttle  difference  with  the  SJieikh,  of  whom  he  was  perfectly  independent, 
and  Boo  Khaloom,  ever  politic,  undertook  to  make  up  the  misunderstanding ;  thereby 
not  only  showing  his  influence,  but  securing,  in  a  manner,  the  future  friendship  of 
Tahar,  whose  district  was  always  considered  as  the  most  dangerous  part  of  tlie  Tibboo 
country,  on  thejoad  to  Mourzuk.  Tahar  was  a  sharp,  intelligent  fellow,  spoke  a  little 
Arabic,  and  had  often  asked  me  many  questions  about  my  country,  and  my  sultan ; 
but  to-day  he  was  more  inquirative  than  usual. — "  Rais  Klialeel,  said  he,  **  What 
would  your  i^ultan  do  to  Min  Ali,  if  he  was  to  go  to  England  1  Would  he  kill  me,  or 
keep  me  there  a  prisoner  1  I  should  like  to  be  there  for  about  a  month."  I  answered, 
**  Certainly  neither  one  nor  the  other ;  he  would  be  much  more  inclined  to  make  you 
a  handsome  present,  and  send  you  back  again." — Min  Ali :  **  Oh !  I  should  take  him 
something ;  but  what  could  I  give  him?  Nothing  but  the  skins  of  a  dozen  ostriches, 
some  elephants' teeth,  and  a  lion's  skin." — Ans.:  "The  value  of  the  present  would 
be  of  no  importance  to  my  Sultan ;  he  would  look  at  the  intention :  befriend  his 
people :  remember  the  Inglezi  that  you  have  seen ;  and  should  any  more  ever  find 
their  way  to  your  tents,  give  them  milk  and  sheep,  and  put  them  in  the  road  they  are 
going.  Promise  me  to  do  this,  and  I  can  almost  promise  you  that  my  Sultan  shall  send 
you  a  sword,  such  a  one  as  Hateeta  had  on  my  return,  vdihout  your  going  to  England 
or  giving  him  any  thing." — Min  Ali  ;  "  Is  he  such  a  man  ?  Barak  Allah !  What's 
his  name  ?  " — "  George." — **  George  !  Health  to  George  ;  much  of  it !  Salam  Ali : 
George  Yastur,  Tell  him  Min  Ali  Tahar  wishes  him  all  health  and  happiness ;  that 
he  is  a  Tibboo  who  can  command  a  thousand  spears,  and  fe^s  no  man.  Is  he  liberal  t 
Is  his  heart  large?  Gulba  Kebir,  Does  he  give  presents  to  his  people  ?  " — "Very 
much  so,  indeed;  some  of  his  people  think  him  too  generous." — Min  Ali:  "  By  the 
head  of  my  father,  Raa^  el  Booe  !  they  are  v^ong  ;  the  Sultan  of  a  great  people  should 
have  a  large  heart,  or  he  is  unworthy  of  them.  Who  will  succeed  him  when  he  dies  1 " 
— "  His  brother."—"  What  is  his  name  ?"— " Frederick."—"  Barak  Allah.  I  hope 
he  will  be  like  George,  matUiok,  liberal.  Salam  Ali !  Frederick,  Health  to  Frederick. 
How  many  wives  have  they  1 " — "  No  Englishman  has  more  than  one,"  said  I. — "  A 
gieb!  a  giebf  Wonderful  I  wonderful !  why  they  should  have  a  hundred." — '*  No  ! 
no!  we  think  that  a  sin,"  replied  I.—"  Wallah!  really,  [literally,  by  G— !]  why  I 
have  four  now  j  and  I  have  had  more  than  sixty.  She  I  like  best,  however,  always 
says  one  would  be  more  lawful ;  she  may  be  right.  You  say  she  is ;  you  are  a  great 
people.  I  see  you  are  a  great  people,  and  know  every  thing.  I,  a  Tibboo,  am  a  little 
better  than  a  gazelle." — African  Discoveries, 

Women  op  Yeddie,  a  Town  in  Bornou. — ^The  Kaid  sitting  by  me,  and  Maramy 
keeping  the  door,  so  that  not  more  than  three  or  four  came  in  at  a  time,  I  received 
upwards  of  one  hundred  of  the  softer  se^.  Some  of  them  were  beautiful,  unaffected, 
children  of  nature.  I  had  nothing  to  show  them  but  a  looking-glass,  and  probably 
nothing  could  have  pleased  them  more.  One  insisted  upon  bringing  her  mother, 
another  her  sister,  in  order  to  see  the  face  she  loved  best  reflected,  by  the  side  of  her 
own,  which  appeared  to  give  them  exquisite  pleasure,  as  on  seeing  the  reflection  they 
repeatedly  kissed  the  object  of  their  affection.  One  very  young  and  intelligent  girl 
asked  if  she  might  bring  her  child,  and  who,  on  gaining  permission,  quickly  returned 
with  an  infant  in  her  arms ;  she  absolutely  screamed  with  joy,  and  the  tears  ran  down 
her  cheeks  when  she  saw  the  child's  face  in  the  glass,  that  shook  its  hands  in  token  of 
pleasure  on  perceiving  its  own  reflected  image.— ii/rican  Diseweries, 
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pROUPTSA  AT  THs  pRSNCH  OpsRA. — I  had  leisufo  during  tliis  otiofld  perfoimanc* 
to  look  around  me,  and  as  "it  is  my  ^ce  to  spy  into  abases,"  the  first  thing  that  . 
struck  me  was  the  prompter.  Any  Frenchman,  who  has  that  sum  at  his  disposal, 
should  give  ten  thousand  francs  a  year  for  this  situation.  It  must  be  a  source  of  ecstasy 
to  him ;  for  not  an  instant  was  he  quiet — tossing  his  hands  in  the  air,  darting  . 
them  to  the  other  side  of  the  score  which  he  held  before  him  in  front  of  the  stage, 
snapping  his  fingers,  nodding  his  head.  Ideating  time  with  his  feet ;  and  this  not 
mechanically,  or  as  if  it  were  a  drudgery  he  was  forced  to  go  through,  and  would  be 
glad  to  have  done  with,  but  with  unimpaired  glee  and  vehemence  of  gesture,  jerking^ 
twisting,  fidgeting,  wriggling,  starting,  stamping,  as  if  the  incessant  motion  had  fairly 
turned  his  head,  and  every  muscle  in  his  frame  were  saturated  with  the  spirit  of 
i^uicksUver.  To  be  in  continual  motion  for  four  hours,  and  to  direct  the  motions  of 
others  by  the  wagging  of  a  finger,  to  be  not  only  an  object  of  important  attention  to 
the  stage  and  orchestra,  but  (in  his  own  im^nation)  to  pit,  boxes,  and  gallery,  as  tlie 
pivot  on  which  the  whole  grand  macliinery,  of.  that  grandest  of  all  machinery,  the 
French  Opera,  turns ;  this  is,  indeed,  for  a-  Parisian,  the  acme  of  felicity !  £very 
nerve  must  thrill  with  electrical  satisfaction,  and  every  pore  into  which  vanity  can 
creep,  tingle  with  self-conceit. — HaslitCs  Notes  on  a  Journey  through  France  and  Italy. 

CoRsicAN  Hospitality. — ^To  be  hospitable  to  friends,  to-  acquaintances,  and  even 
to  st];angers,  is  one  of  the  first  duties  instilled  into  the  mind  of  the  Corsican  ;  and  the 
traveller  may  knock  at  any  peasant's  hut,  secure  of  sharing  the  fare  of  its  owner.  He 
must  not,  however,  offer  his  host  a  pecuniary  recompense,  for  that  would  be  considered 
insulting.  Indeed,  the  duty  of  hospitahty  is  here,  to  relatives,  carried  to  a  romantic 
extent,  as  the  following  trait  will  evince. 

The  families  of  Polo  and  of  Kocco  had  long  entertained  a  violent  hatred  towards 
each  other.  The  former  resided  in  the  village  of  Tosa,  the  latter  at  Orbellara.  Im- 
portant business  called  the  chief  of  the  family  of  Polo  into  the  neighbourhood  of 
Orbellara ;  and,  as  he  left  his  house  suddenly,  he  conceived  his  rivals  would  not  be 
aware  of  his  journey.  When  about  to  return  homeward,  he  learnt  that  emissaries  of 
Rocco  were  lying  in  ambuscade  to  attack  him.  The  day  was  on  the  decline,  and 
darkness  soon  surrounded  him,  T^hilst  one  of  those  dreadful  tempests  arose,  which  are 
not  unfrequent  in  the  south  of  Europe. 

Polo  knew  not  which  v^^y  to  direct  his  steps ;  each  moment  he  expected  to  find  liim-'*' 
self  in  the  midst  of  his  enemies,  to  whom  the  flashes  of  lightning  were  so  likely  to 
discover  him.  Danger  thus  besetting  him  on  all  sides,  he  detei mined  to  knock  at  the 
house  of  his  antagonist,  Rocco,  the  chief  of  the  family.  A  servant  appears : — **  Go," 
said  he  to  her,  **  tell  your  master  thatPdo  wishes  to-speak  with  him.  At  this  name, 
so  dreaded  by  all  the  family,  the  servant  trembled  with  horror.  At  length  Kocco 
presented  himself,  and  with  a  calm  look  and  unfaltering  voice,  asked  Polo  what  he 
wanted  of  him  at  such  an  hour. — '*  Hospitality,"  Polo  answered ;  adding,  "  I  know 
that  many  of  your  household  are  concealed  in  my  road  homeward,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  my  life  -,  the  weather  is  frightful,  and- 1  know  not  how  to  avoid  death,  unless  you 
afford  me,  for  this  night,  an  asylum," — **  You  are  welcome,"  replied  Rocco ;  "you  do 
me  justice,  and  I  thank  you."  Then,  taking  him  by  the  hand,  Rocco  presented  him 
to  his  family,  who  gave  him  a  cold,  although  a  courteous  reception.  After  supper. 
Polo  was  conducted  to  his  chamber : — "  Sleep  in  peace,"  said  his  host ;  "  you  ar« 
here  under  the  protection  of  honour."  On  the  following  morning,  after  breakfast^ 
Rocco,  well  knowing  that  his  emissaries  were  watching  for  Polo,  conducted  his  guest 
to  a  torrent,  beyond  which  he  might  securely  proceed.  They  here  parted  ;  and  Rocco 
added,  as  he  bade  his  companion  adieu, — "In  receiving  you  into  my  house,  I  have 
done  my  duty.  You  would  have  saved  my  life  under  similar  circumstances  ;  here, 
then,  end  the  rights  of  hospitality.  You  have  insulted  me,  and  my  hosdlity  has  been 
for  a  time  suspended;  but,  it  revives  on  our  parting ;  and  I  now  declare  to  you  again, 
that  I  seek  for  revenge.  Escape  me,  if  you  can ;  as  I,  on  my  part,  shall  be  on  my 
watch  against  you." 

"  listen,'*  replied  Polo ;  "  my  heart  is  overwhdmed,  and  my  anger  is  extinguished. 
Fpllow  your  projects  of  revenge,  if  you  choose;  but  for  me,  I  will  never  stain  my 
hands  with  the  blood  of  one  to  whom  I  owe  my  life.  I  have  offbnded  you,  you  say  ; 
well,  forget  it,  and  let  us  be  friends."  Rocco  paused  for  a  moment,  embraced  his 
enemy,  and  a  reconciliation  ensued,  which,  extending  itself  to  the  two  families,  they 
lived  afterwards  on  the  best  terms  imaginable. 

The  preceding  ttory  feemt  more  like  the  invention  of  romance, .  than  an  accurate 
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detail  of  iacts.  But  a  personal  visit  to  the  island,  wherein  the  strong  feelings  of  the 
hnman  heart  are  daily  developing  themselves  in  the  most  romantic  adventures,  soon 
convinces  the  traveller  of  the  probahility  of  such  traits  of  character.  In  the  instance 
above  related,  the  virtue  of  hospitahty  suspended  the  most  violent  hatred.  I  now 
present  the  reader  with  an  example  of  the  terrific  effect  induced  by  a  neglect  of  it ;  an 
example,  indeed,  which  the  island  witnessed  only  a  short  time  before  my  arrival. 

The  laws  relating  to  the  conscription  are  very  unpopular  in  Corsica,  and  the  young 
conscripts  frequently  fly  to  the  mountains,  to  escape  from  service  in  the  French  army.  ^ 

The  gendarmerie  are  employed  in  the  arduous  and  dangerous  service  of  pursuing  the 
refugees.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  a  conscript  presented  himself  to  a  shepherd  of 
the  interior,  begging  for  concealment.  The  shepherd  said, — "  My  house  is  at  your 
service,  but  I  think  that  of  my  son  better  adapted  for  your  security  ;  go  to  him,  tell 
him  I  send  you  for  protection/'  The  conscript  departed,  and  was  received  by  the 
shepherd's  son.  There  the  gens-d'armes  soon  discovered  him ;  and  the  old  shepherd, 
learning  that  his  son  had  been  treacherous  to  the  conscript,  and  that  he  had  yielded  to 
the  temptation  of  a  bribe,  went  to  his  son's  house,  and  his  suspicions  being  confirmed 
by  actual  confession,  he  destroyed  his  child  on  the  spot. 

I  have  not  the  least  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  above  anecdote :  it  was  related  to  me 
by  a  French  gentleman,  one  of  the  chief  fiinctionaries  in  the  island. — Sltetckes  rf  Car* 
nca,  by  R,  Benson, 

A -Duel. — Did  you  ever  fight  a  duel?  No  !  nor  send  a  challenge  either?  Well ! 
you  are  fresh  indeed!  'Tis  an  awkward  business  after  all — even  for  the  boldest. 
After  an  immense  deal  of  negotiation,  and  giving  the  party  every  opportunity  of  coming 
to  an  honourable  understandmg,  the  fatal  letter  is  at  length  signed,  sealed,  and  sent. 
You  pass  your  morning  at  your  second's  apartments,  pacing  lus  drawing-room  with  a 
quivering  lip,  and  uncertain  step.  At  length  he  enters  with  an  answer,  and  while  he 
reads,  you  endeavour  to  look  easy,  with  a  countenance  merry  with  the  most  melan- 
choly smile.  You  have  no  appetite  for  dinner ;  but  you  are  too  brave  not  to  appear 
at  table ;  and  you  are  called  out,  after  the  second  glass,  by  the  arrival  of  your  soUcicor,  \ 

who  comes  to  alter  your  will.  You  pass  a  restless  night,  and  rise  in  the  morning  as 
bilious  as  a  Bengaf  general.     U^ed  by  impending  fate,  you  make  a  desperate  effort  i 

to  accommodate  matters  ;  but  in  the  contest  between  your  pride  and  your  terror,  you, 
at  the  same  time,  prove  that  you  are  a  coward,  and  fail  in  the  negotiation.  You  both 
fire — and  miss — and  then  the  seconds  interfere,  and  then  you  shake  hands,  every 
thing  being  arranged  in  the  most  honourable  manner,  and  to  the  mutual  satisfaction  of 
both  parties.  The  next  day  you  are  seen  pacing  Bond  street,  with  an  erect  front  and 
a  flashing  eye ;  with  an  air  at  once  dandyish  and  heroical — ^a  mixture,  at  the  same  time, 
of  BrummeU  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington. — Vivian  Grey. 

Value  of  a  Chandelier  Glass-Drop  in  Bornou. — One  of  the  sheikh's  eunuchs 
came  to  me,  on  the  part  of  his  favourite  wife,  begging  for  a  bead,  as  she  called  it, 
similar  to  the  one  she  sent  for  me  to  look  at,  adding,  that  his  mistress  would  give  any 
price  for  it,  for  the  like  was  never  seen  in  Bornou.  On  this  curiosity  being  taken  out 
of  a  beautiful  silk  handkerchief,  to  my  surprise  I  saw  one  of  the  glass  drops  of  a  chan- 
delier, diamond-shaped,  which  I  suppose  had  been  brought  by  some  of  the  freed 
female  slaves  from  Tripoli* — "  He  was  not  at  all  astonished,"  he  said,  "  at  my  not 
having  anything  like  it:  ah !  he  was  afraid  not :  it  was  wonderfully  beautiful !  His 
mistress  would  be  very  unhappy  at  the  news  he  would  take  back."  No  glass  beads,  or 
fiuch  as  are  brittle  and  likely  to  break,  can  be  sold  for  any  thing ;  strength  in  these 
articles  is  looked  for  even  more  than  beauty,  and  the  sterling  weight  of  this  crystal  drop, 
added  to  its  clearness,  made  it  invaluable  in  the  eyes  of   the  sultana. — African     ■  I 

Discoveries,  •  ^ 

CoRsiCAN  Heroine* — Madame  Gaffori,  in  the  absence  of  her  patriotic  husband, 
veas  besieged  by  the  Genoese  for  several  days,  in  the  town  of  Corte.  She  possessed 
courage  and  strength  beyond  her  sex.  Although  in  want  of  provisions,  she  and  a  few 
followers  succeeded  in  repulsing  the  assailants  ;  but  the  latter  encreasing  in  number, 
a  part  of  her  little  band  fell  in  the  contest,  while  the  others,  alarmed  at  the  fate  of 
their  comrades,  advised  Madame  Gaffori  to  capitulate.  Reproaching  their  cowardice, 
she  seized  a  lighted  match,  and  hastening  to  one  of  the  vaults  beneath  the  house, 
wliich  served  as  a  powder  magazine,  told  her  men,  if  they  stopped  firing  on  the  enemy, 
she  would  bury  herself  and  them  in  the  ruins  of  her  mansion.    At  this  conjuncture,  ' 

General  Gaffori  arrived  with  a  reinforcement^  and  saved  his  heroic  wife  and  his  home. — 
■ShtUhts  cf  C^siea  by  R,  Benum, 
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An  Homeric  Banquet  in  Bornou. — ^Towards  evening  I  received  a  summon* 
from  Barca  Gana,  (the  Shiekh's  general-in-chief,)  and  in  Us  tent  found  £ive  or  six 
chiefs  assembled.  Half  of  a  roasted  sheep  was  laid  on  green  boughs^  placed  on  the 
sand  before  us ;  the  black  chiefs  then  stripped  off  the  dark  blue  shirt,  their  only 
covering ;  the  sharpest  dagger  in  the  party  was  searched  for,  and  being  given  to  one, 
who  acted  as  carver,  large  slices  of  flesh  were  cut^  distributed  about,  and  quickly  de- 
voured, without  even  bread  or  salt.  When  we  arrived  at  the  bones,  another  side 
shared  the  same  fate,  and  out  repast  closed  by  huge  draughts  from  a  large  wooden 
bowl  of  rice-water,  honey,  tamarinds,  and  red  pepper,  which  nobocty  was  allowed  to 
drink  of  but  myself  and  the  kashella.  I  expressed  my  satisfaction  at  this  plentiful 
feast.  Barca  Gana  said, — **  What  the  country  afforded,  he  always  lived  on ;  that  he 
never  carried  anjrthing  with  him  in  these  expeditions  but  a  kind  of  paste,  made  of  rice, 
flour,  and  honey,  which,  mixed  with  water,  he  took  morning  and  evening,  when  no 
better  fare  was  to  be  had." — African  Discoveries, 

A  CoRStCAN  Rob  Royw — Leaving  Vivario,  we  heard  from  the  lips  of  the  poor  cur^,. 
that  the  celebrated  bandit  chieftain,  Gallucchio,  and  his  followers,  were  in  the  mdquis 
of  a  range  of  mountains  to  our  r^ht,  and  from  which  we  were  only  separated  by  a 
ravine.  The  cur6  was  busy  in  his  vineyard  when  we  passed,  but  as  soon  as  he 
recognised  our  French  cpmpamon  he  left  his  work  a  few  momenta  to  join  us.  *'  Sir,." 
said  he,  addressing  himself  to  Mr.  Cottard,  "  I  feel  myself  in  imminent  danger ; 
Gallucchio  and  his  band  are  in  yonder  mountains,  and  only  a  few  evenings  ago,  I 
received  a  peremptory  message  from  him,  requiring  three  hundred  francs,  and  threaten- 
ing my  speedy  assassination  should  I  delay  many  days  to  comply  with  his  demand.  I 
have  not  the  money,  and  I  have  sent  for  some  military  to  protect  me.''  With  all  the 
outrages  of  which  Gallucchio  and  his  followers  are  guilty,  he  is  by  no  means  devoid  of 
moral  feeling,  and  is  quite  a  polished  character  when  he  enters  into  private  society,  as 
I  learnt  from  a  French  gentleman,  who  had  met  him  at  breakfast  at  the  house  of  a 
mutual  acquaintance.  My  friend,  when  he  found  liimself  in  such  company,  naturally 
betrayed  a  little  alarm,  but  Gallucchio  re-assured  him,  saying,  "  You  and  yours  have 
nothing  to  fear  at  my  hands."  I  should  add,  that  this  gentleman  has  the  supreme 
direction  of  the  public  instruction  of  the  Corsicans,  which  Gallucchio  knew ;  indeed, 
the  people  generally  are  so  anxious  for  education,  and  set  so  high  a  value  on  its 
advantages,  that  there  is  no  part  of  the  island  which  my  friend  does  not  travel  in 
safety — His  office  protects  him  from  every  attack.  To  return  to  Gallucchio ;  I  sat 
really  afraid  to  extract  from  my  notes  many  of  the  wild  adventures  of  this  Corsican 
Bob  Roy.  Not  long  since  a  shepherd,  personating  him,  violated  a  female  peasant. 
The  chieftain  soon  obtained  information  of  the  gross  outrage  that  had  been  committed, 
on  his  character,  and  finding  the  shepherd,  took  him  before  the  mayor  of  Bagniola;  and 
this  at  a  time  when  Gallucchio  had  six  sentences  of  death  hanging  over  him.  At  the 
chieftain's  instigation,  the  shepherd  was  compelled  to  excuse  the'  poor  girl..  Gal- 
lucchio, after  the  marriage  had  been  solemnised,  said  to  tlie  shepherd,  ''Remember 
that  yoir  make  a  good  husband.  I  shall  keep  a  watchful  eye  over  your  conduct ;  and, 
should  I  learn  that  3rour  wife  receives  any  maltreatment  from  you,  yourself  and  your 
family  shall  pay  with  their  lives  for  your  misconduct."  Hie  man  little  attended  to 
Gallucchio's  warning.  The  chieftain  adhered  to  his  threat;  and  the  shepherd,  with, 
his  father,  and  several  other  members  of  the  same  family,  fell  victims. 

It  was  shortly  after  one  of  his  most  desperate  exploits,  that  my  friend  was  cast  into 
his  company.  He  appeared  composed,  his  maimers  were  exceedingly  easy,  and  no  one 
could  have  conceived  so  peaceable  an  exterior  enclosed  so  rugged  a  heart. — BensoiCs 
Sketches  of  Corsica,. 

Exterior  deceitful. — With  what  miraculous  quickness  will  man  shake  off  the 
outward  semblance  of  grief  when  his  sorrow  is  a  secret !  The  mighty  merchant,  who 
knows  that  in  four-and-twenty  hours  the  world  must  be  astounded  by  his  insolvency, 
will  walk  in  the  front  of  his  confident  creditor,  as  if  he  were  the  lord  of  a  thousand 
argosies :  the  meditating  suicide  will  smile  on  the  arm  of  a  companion,  as  if  to  breathe 
in  this  sunny  world  even  the  most  ravishing  and  rapturous  bliss.  We  cling  to  our 
stations  in  our  feUow -creatures'  minds  and  memories ;  we  know  too  well  the  firail 
tenure  on  which  we  are,  in  this  world,  great  and  considered  personages.  Experience 
makes  us  shrink  from  the  specious  sneer  of  sympathy ;  and  when  we  are  ourselves 
falling,  bitter  memory  whispers,  that  we  hav#  ourselves  been  neglectful. — Vivian  Grey,. 
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Praxsb  of  Cnsst. — ^We  learn  by  chess  the  habit  of  not  being  discouraged  by  present 
bad  appearances  in  the  state  of  our  affairs,  the  habit  of  hoping  for  a  favourable  change, 
and  that  of  persevering  in  the  search  of  resources.  The  game  is  so  full  of  events,  there 
is  such  a  variety  of  turns  in  it,  the  fortune  of  it  is  so  subject  to  sudden  vicissitudes,  and 
one  so  frequently,  after  long  contemplation,  discovers  the  means  of  extricating  one's 
Belf  from  a  supposed  insurmountable  difficulty,  that  one  is  encouraged  to  continue  the 
contest  to  the  last,  in  hope  of  victory  by  our  own  skill,  or  at  least  of  giving  a  stale  mate 
by  the  negligence  of  our  adversary ;  and  whoever  considers,  what  in  chess  he  often 
sees  instances  of,  that  particular  pieces  of  success  are  apt  to  produce  presumption  and 
its  consequent  inattention,  by  which  the  loss  may  be  recovered,  will  learn  not  to  be 
much  discouraged  by  the  present  success  of  his  adversary,  nor  to  despair  of  final  good 
fortune  upon  every  little  check  he  receives  in  the  pursuit  of  it. — Franklin* s  Life,  by 
fu7/uelf'. 

The  Death  of  tub  Elephant. — ^My  friend  Tirab,  the  Shouaa  generalissimo,  Itad 
long  promised  to  kill  me  an  elephant,  as  he  expressed  himself;  and  this  day,  about 
noon  (January  3,  1 8S!4),  a  messenger  cam^  to  our  huts,  saying,  that  after  hunting  an 
enormous  male  elephant  for  five  hours,  they  had  at  length  brought  liim  to  a  stand  near 
Bree,  about  ten  miles  nonh>east  of  Kouka.  Mr.  Toole  and  myself  instantly  mounted 
our  horses,  and,  accompanied  by  a  Shouaa  gidde,  we  arrived  at  the  spot  where  he  had 
fallen,  just  as  he  had  breathed  his  last.  I  had  seen  much  larger  elephants  than  this 
alive,  when  on  my  last  expedition  to  the  Tchad ;  some  I  should  have  guessed  sixteen 
feet  in  height,  and  with  a  tusk  probably  exceeding  six  feet  in  length.  The  one  before 
me,  which  was  the  first  I  had  seen  dead,  was,  however,  considered  as  of  more  than 
common  bulk  and  stature ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  Kanemboo  of  the  town  of  Bree 
came  out,  and  by  attracting  his  attention  with  their  yells,  and  teasing  him  by  hurling 
spears  at  his  more  tender  parts,  that  the  Shouaas  dared  to  dismount ;  when,  by  ham- 
stringing the  poof*  animal,  they  brought  him  to  the  ground,  and  eventually  dispatched 
him  by  repeated  wounds  in  the  abdomen  and  proboscis ;  five  leaden  balls  entered 
him  about  the  haunches,  in  the  course  of  the  chase,  but  thoy  had  merely  penetrated  a 
few  inches  into  his  flesh,  and  appeared  to  give  him  but  little  uneasiness,  llie  whole  of 
the  next  day  the  road,  leading  to  the  spot  where  he  lay,  was  like  a  fair,  from  the  num- 
bers who  repaired  thither  for  the  sake  of  bringing  off  a  part  of  the  flesh,  which  is 
esteemed  by  all,  and  even  eaten  in  secret  by  the  first  people  about  the  sheikh :  it 
looks  coarse,  but  is  better  flavoured  than  any  beef  I  found  in  the  country.  Whole 
families  put  themselves  in  motion,  with  their  daughters  mounted  on  bullocks,  on 
this  occasion,  who,  at  least,  hoped  as  much  would  fall  to  their  share  as  would  anoint 
their  heads  and  persons  plentifully  with  grease  at  the  approaching  fsug.  The  eyes  of 
this  noble  animal  were,  though  so  extremely  small  in  proportion  to  his  body,  languid 
and  expressive  even  in  death.  His  head,  which  was  brought  to  the  town,  I  had  an 
op{>ortunity  of  seeing  the  next  day,  when  I  had  it  opened ;  and  the  smallness  of  the 
brain  is  a  direct  contradiction  to  the  hypothesis,  that  the  size  of  this  organ  is  in  propor- 
tion to  the  sagaciousness  of  the  animal. — African  Discoveries, 

Contest  of  Art. — There  is  a  story  told,  however,  of  Hogarth  and  Roubilliaci 
which,  as  far  as  it  goes,  may  be  thought  to  warrant  a  contrary  inference.  These  artists 
differed  about  the  difficulty  of  their  several  aits,  and  agreed  to  decide  it  by  exchanging 
the  implements  of  their  profession  with  each  other,  and  seeing  which  could  do  best 
without  any  regular  preparation.  Hogarth  took  a  piece  of  clay,  and  proceeded  in 
moulding  a  ve^  tolerable  bust  of  his  friend  j  but  when  Roubilliac,  bemg  furnished 
with  paints  and  brushes,  attempted  to  daub  a  likeness  of  a  human  face,  he  could  make 
absolutely  nothing  out,  and  was  obliged  to  own  himself  defeated.  Yet  Roubilliac  was 
a  man  of  talent,  and  no  mean  artist.  It  was  he  who,  on  returning  from  Rome,  where 
he  had  studied  the  works  of  Bernini,  and  the  antique,-  and  on  going  to  see  his  own 
performances  in  Westminster  Abbey,  exclaimed,  that  **  they  looked  like  tobacco- 
pipes,  by  G — d  !  ** — Haxlitt*s  Notes  on  a  Journey  through  France  and  Italy, 

Why  are  not  the  English  Mussulmans? — ^The  effect  of  emetic  tartar  was  to 
him  a'  matter  of  the  greatest  astonishment.  At  the  first  sight  of  the  dose  he  was 
unwilling  to  take  it,  and  asked  what  a  little  white  powder  like  Uiat  could  do  for  him  : 
he  was  very  shortly,  however,  convinced  that  the  quantity  I  had  prescribed  was  quite 
sufficient.  ''  What  wonderful  medicine!"  said  he:  "  why,  if  I  had  swallowed  so 
much,  taking  up  a  little  sand  in  his  hand,  what  would  have  become  of  me  !  wonder- 
ful !  wonderful !  the  English  know  every  thing ;  why  are  they  not  Mussulmans  Y* — 
XhnhAm  and  Clappet^on*s  African  Discoveries. 
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£ifOLira  HoNKSTY.~«A  highwayman  ia  as  much  a  robber  wheia  he  plunders  in  a 
gang,  as  when  single  ;  and  a  nation  that  makes  an  imjust  war  is  only  a  great  gang. 
After  employing  your  people  in  robbing  the  Dutch,  strangeit  is,  that,  being  put  out  of 
that  emjdoy  by  peace,  they  still  continue  robbing,  and  rob  one  another  1  Piraterie,  as 
the  French  call  it,  or  privateering,  is  the  univerral  bent  of  the  English  nation,  at  home 
and  abroad,  wherever  settled.  No  less  than  seven  hundred  privateerB,  were,  it  is  said; 
commissioned  in  the  last  war !  These  were  fitted  out  by  merchants,  to  prey  upon  other 
merchants,  who  had  never  done  them  any  injury.  Is  there,  probably,  any  one  of  tho86 
privateering  merchants  of  London,  who  were  so  ready  to  rob  the  merchants  of  Amster- 
dam, that  would  not  as  readily  rob  another  London  merchant,  of  the  next  street,  if  h6 
<:ould  do  it  with  the  same  impunity  1  The  avidity,  alieni  ajrpetens,  is  the  same  ;  it  is 
the  fear  alone  of  the  gallows  that  makes  the  difference.  How  then  can  a  nation,  which, 
among  the  honestest  of  its  people,  has  so  many  thieves  by  inchnation,  and  whose 
government  encouraged  and  commissioned  no  less  than  seven  hundred  gangs  of  robbers ; 
how  can  such  a  nation  have  the  face  to  condemn  the  crime  in  individuals,  and  hang  up 
twenty  of  them-  in  a  morning  1  It  naturally  puts  one  in  mind  of  a  Newgate  anecdote : 
one  of  the  prisoners  complained,  that  in  the  night,  somebody  had  taken  his  buckles  out 
of  his  shoes.  "  What  the  devil !"  says  another,  "  have  we  then  thieves  amongst  Us  1 
It  must  not  be  suffered.  Let  us  search  out  tlie  rogue,  and  pump  him  to  death." — 
FranfUin's  Life,  h^  himself. 

African  Eunuchs. — As  I  was  one  day  taking  shelter  in  the  portico  of  the  Sheikh's 
gEurden,  from  the  violence  of  a  sudden  storm  of  rain,  the  chief  of  these  privileged  persons 
brought  me  to  see  about  a  dozen  of  this  corps,  who  were  just  recovering  from  the 
ordeal  of  initiation,  which  they  had  gone  through :  thin  and  emaciated,  though  fed ' 
and  taken  the  greatest  care  of,  (for  they  become  extremely  valuable,  and  w^ll  sell  to 
any  Turkish  merchant  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  or  three  hundred  dollars,)  these  poor 
Remnants  of  promising,  healthy  young  men,  passed  before  me.  I  could  not  contain  my 
emotion,  or  disguise  the  distress  which  was  apparent  in  my  countenance,  so  that  the 
old  hardened  chief  of  the  Seraglio,  who  seemed,  happy  that  so  many  of  his  fellow* 
creatures  were  reduced  to  the  same  standard  as  himself,  exclaimed,  **  Why,  Christian « 
what  signifies  all  this  ?  They  are  only  Begharmis !  dogs !  Kaffirs !  enemies !  They 
ought  to  have  been  cut  in  four  quarters  alive  ;  and  now  they  will  dhnk  coffee^  eat  sugar, 
and  live  in  a  palace  all  their  lives." — African  Discoveries* 

Travelling  with  Vetturini. — Let  no  one  who  can  help  it,  and  who  travels  for 
pleasure,  travel  by  a  vetturino.     You  are  treated  much  in  the  same  manner  as  if  in 
England  you  went  by  the  caravan  or  the  waggon.  In  fact,  this  mode  of  conveyance  is  an 
imposition  on  innkeepers  and  the  public.     It  is  tlie  result  of  a  combination  among  the 
vetturino  and  owners,  who  bargain  to  provide  you  for  a  certain  sum,  and  then  billet 
you  upon  the  iimkeepeis  for  as  little  as  they  can,  who  when  thus  obtruded  upon  them, 
under  the  guarantee  of  a  grasping  stage-coach  driver,  consider  you  as  common  property 
or  prey,  receive  you  with  incivility,  keep  out  of  the  way,  will  not  deign  you  an  answer^ 
stint  you  in  the  quantity  of  your  provisions,  poison  you  by  the  quality,  order  you  into 
their  worst  apartments,  force  other  people  into  the  same  room  or  even  bed  with  you, 
keep  you  in  a  state  of  continual  irritation  and  annoyance  all  the  time  you  are  in  the 
house,  and  send  you  away  jaded  and  dissatisfied  with  your  reception,  and  terrified  at 
the  idea  of  arriving  at  the  next  place  of  refreshment,  for  fear  of  meeting  witji  a  renewal 
of  the  same  contemptible  mortifications  and  pet^  insults.     You  have  no  remedy  :   if 
you  complain  to  the  Vetturino,  he  says  it  is  the  ^ult  of  the  innkeeper ;  if  you  remon- 
strate with  the  innkeeper,  he  says  he  has  orders  from  the  Vetturino  cmly  to  provide 
certain  things.    It  is  of  little  use  to  try  to  bribe  the  winters  ;  they  doubt  your  word, 
and  besides,  do  not  like  to  forego  the  privilege  of  treating  a  vetturino  passenger  as  one. 
It  is  best,  if  you  travel  iii  this  manner,  to  pay  for  yourself;   and  then  you  may  stand 
some  chance  of  decent  accommodation.    I  was  foolish  enough  to  travel  twice  in  this 
manner,  and  pay  three  Napoleons  a  day,  for  which  I  might  have  gone  post,  and  fared 
in  the  most  sumptuous  maimer.     I  ought  to  add,  in  justice  ;  that  when  I  have  escaped 
from  the  guardianship  of  Monsieur  le  Vetturino  and  have  stopped  at  inns  on  my  own 
account,  as  was  the  case  at  Venice,  Milan,  and  at  Florence  twice,  I  have  no  reason  to 
complain  either  of  the  treatment  or  the  expence.    As  to  economy,  it  is  in  vain  to  look 
for  it  in  travelling  in  Italy  or  at  an  hotel ;  and  if  you  succeed  m  procuring  a  private 
lodging  for  a  time,-  besides  the  everlasting  trickery  and  cabal,  you  are  likely  to  come 
oS  with  very  meagre  ■  fere,  unless  you  can  eat  Itatian  dishes.-^^(rr{itt*s  Notes  of  a 
,.  Journey  through  France  and  Italy* 
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Slays  WmifTUNOs  m  Bormou* — QuicknesB  and  main  strength  were  tbe  quali- 
ikrations  which  ensored  Tictory.  They  struggled  with  a  bitterness  which  could  scarcely 
hare  been  exceeded  in  the  armed  contests  of  the  Roman  gladiators,  and  which  was 
greatl  augmented  by  the  Toices  of  their  masters,  urging  them  to  the  most  strenuous 
ezertiou  of  their  powers.  A  rude  trumpet,  of  the  buffalo's  horn,  sounded  to  the  attack ; 
and  the  combatants  entered  the  arena  naked,  with  the  exception  of  a  leiithem  girdle 
about  the  loins ;  and  those  who  had  been  victorious  on  former  occasions,  were  received 
with  loud  acclamations  by  the  spectators.  Slaves  of  all  nations  were  first  matched 
Heainst  each  other ;  of  these  the  natives  of  Sondaa  were  the  least  powerful,  and. seldom 
TKtors.  The  most  arduous  struggles  were  between  the  Musgowy  and  the  Begharmi 
negroes.  Some  of  these  slaves,  and  particulaily  the  latter,  were  beautifully  formed, 
and  of  gigantic  stature ;  but  the  feats  of  the  day  always  closed  by  the  matching  of  two 
Begharmis  against  each  other ;  and  dislocated  limbs,  or  death,  were  often  the  conse« 
quence  of  these  kindred  encounters*  They  commence  by  placing  their  hands  on  each 
other's  shoulders ;  of  their  feet  they  make  no  use,  but  frequently  stoop  down,  and 
practise  a  hundred  deceptions,  to  throw  the  adversary  off  his  guard ;  when  the  other 
will  seize  his  antagonist  by  the  hips,  and  after  holding  him  in  the  air,  dash  him  against 
the  ground  with  stunning  violence,  where  he  lies  covered  with  blood,  and  unable  to 
pursue  the  contest.  A  conqueror  of  this  kind  is  greeted  by  loud  shouts,  and  several 
Tests  ^U  be  thrown  to  him  by  the  spectators ;  and,  on  kneeling  at  his  master's  feet, 
which  always  concludes  the  triumph,  he  is  often  habited  by  the  slaves  near  his  lord,  ia 
a  tobe  of  the  value  of  thirty  or  forty  dollars ;  or,  what  is  esteemed  as  a  still  higher  mark 
of  favour,  one  of  the  tobes  worn  by  his  chief  is  taken  off,  and  thrown  on  the  back  of  the 
conqueror.  I  have  seen  them  foam  and  bleed  at  the  month  and  nose  from  pure  rage 
and  exertion,  their  owners  all  the  time  vying  with  each  other  in  using  expressions 
most  likely  to  excite  their  fury.  One  chief  will  draw  a  pistol,  and  swear  by  the 
Koran,  that  his  slave  shall  not  survive  an  instant  his  defeat ;  and,  with  the  same  breath, 
offer  him  great  rewards  if  he  conquers.  Both  of  these  promises  are  sometimes  too 
faithfully  kept ;  and  one  poor  wretch,  who  had  withstood  the  attacks  of  a  ponderous 
negro,  much  more  than  his  match,  from  some  country  to  the  south  of  Mandara,-  for 
ntiore  than  fifty  minutes,  turned  his  eve  reproachfully  on  his  threatening  master,  only 
for  an  instant,  when  his  antagonist  slipped  his  hands  down  from  the  shoulders  to  the 
loins,  and  by  a  sudden  twist  raised  his  knee  to  his  chest,  and  fell  with  his  whole  weight 
on  the  poor  slave  (who  was  from  Soudan,)  snapping  his  spine  in  the  fall. — Afriean 
Discoveries* 

Education  of  Youkg  Ekglisa  Gentlemsn. — He  is  first  trained  atone  of  the  great 
public  schools,  established  in  close  alliance  with  the  church,  and  under  the  management 
of  clerical  teachers ;  he  is  then  handed  over  to  a  priest,  to  prepare  him  for  college. 
When  ripe  for  college,  he  is  received  by  many  priests  and  quasi-priests,  and  tutored 
there,  if  not  in  much  science,  at  least  in  deep  reverence,  for  the  mother  church,  and 
in  as  great  horror  of  the  pope  as  his  ancestors  were  taught  to  entertain  for  the  reforma* 
tion  in  the  same  halls,  under  the  same  ftrts.  When  he  leaves  the  sacred  haunts,  he  is 
attended  on  the  grand  tour  by  some  chosen  priest,  fellow  of  a  college,  and  expectant 
of  a  living,  either  from  that  college,  or  from  his  pupil :  and,  finally,  he  returns  to  take 
his  place  as  a  legislator  by  hereditary  right  in  one  house,  or  by  hereditary  nomination 
in  the  other,  filled  with  unspeakable  respect  for  every  existing  institution  of  his  own 
country,  and  contempt  of  every  foreign  usage ;  convinced  that  no  Papist  can  bo 
saved,  that  no  dissenter  can  be  a  gentleman,  that  no  person  of  the  Church  of  England 
can  do  wrong,  that  nobody  but  a  parson  of  the  said  church  can  teach  his  children,  and 
that  no  place  is  fit  and  safe  for  them  to  be  taught  at  but  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  which^ 
lias  made  him  what  he  iB^^—Edinburgh  Rev.  84. 

• 

A  Dinner  op  Fish  at  Bornotj. — The  sun  was  now  at  its  greatest  power,  and 
spreading  my  mat  under  the  shade  of  a  clump  of  tuUoh  trees,  I  was  preparing  a  repast 
of  bread  and  honey,  when  two  or  three  black  boys,  who  had  accompanied  us  from 
Bree,  and  whom  I  had  seen  rushing  about  in  the  water,  brought  me  five  or  six  fine  fish, 
resembling  a  mullet,  which  they  had  driven  into  the  shallow  water  almost  in  as  many 
minutes :  a  fire  was  quickly  made,  and  they  roasted  them  so  well  and  expeditiously, 
that  their  manner  of  cooking  deserves  to  be  noticed. — ^A  stick  is  run  through  the  mouth 
of  the  fish,  and  quite  along  the  belly  to  the  tail ;  the  stick  is  then  stuck  in  the  ground, 
with  the  head  of  the  fish  downward,  and  inclined  towards  the  fire :  our  negroes  had 
quickly  a  circle  of  these  fish  round  a  clear  flame,  and  by  turning  them  constantly  by  the 
tail,  they  are  most  excellently  dressed. — African  Discoveries, 
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CoRsicAN  Marriages. — The  long  courtships  that  generally  precede  the  marriages 
of  a  more  civilized  people,  are  unknown  in  Corsica ;  neither  is  the  bridegroom  the  first 
proposer  of  the  imion. 

I'he  day  of  marriage  of  young  persons  is  one  of  great  festivity.  In  the  evening  the 
bride  is  conducted  to  the  house*  of  her  husband,  amidst  the  music  of  violins  and  cetre, 
whilst  the  attendants  sing  a  sort  of  gratulatory  epithalamium.  I'he  husband  comes 
out  of  his  house  Tit  the  sound  of  the  music,  and  amidst  the  discharge  of  muskets, 
receiving  the  company  with  cordiahty  ;  offering  honey,  fruits,  wines,  and  other  things, 
for  their  refreshment.  When  the  married  couple  are  advanced  in  years,  so  that  the 
union  is  not  likely  to  be  fruitful,  the  Corsicans  conduct  themselves  in  a  totally  different 
manner.  Instead  of  approaching  the  bridegroom's  house  with  instruments  of  music 
they  come  then  with  spades,  horns,  discordant  bells,  and  make  a  frightful  **  charivari.'* 
"Sketches  of  Corsica  by  R.  Benson. 

Elephant  Hunt. — On  arriving  at  the  lake,  (Tchad,)  Maramy  left  us,  as  he  said,  to 
look  for  elephants,  as  the  sheikh  had  desired  him  to  take  me  close  to  them ;  and  I  com- 
menced shooting  and  examining  the  beautiful  variety  of  water-fowl,  that  were  in 
thousands,  sporting  on  the  water,  and  on  its  shores.  While  I  was  thus  employed, 
Maramy  came  galloping  up,  saying  that  he  had  found  three  very  large  elephants  grazing 
to  the  south-east,  close  to  the  water.  When  we  came  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of 
tliem,  all  the  persons  on.  foot,  and  my  servant  on  a  mule,  were  ordered  to  halt,  while 
four  of  us,  who  were  mounted,  rode  up  to  the  animals. 

The  sheikh's  people  began  screeching  violently ;  and  although  at  first  they  appeared 
to  treat  our  approach  with  great  contempt,  yet,  after  a  little,  they  moved  off,  erecting 
their  ears,  which  had  until  then  hung  flat  on  their  shoulders,  and  giving  a  roar  that 
shook  the  ground  under  us.  One  was  an  immense  fellow,  I  should  suppose  sixteen  feet 
)ugh ;  the  other  two  were  females,  and  moved  away  rather  quickly,  while  the  male 
■  kept  in  the  rear,  as  if  to  guard  their  retreat.  We  wheeled  swiftly  round  him ;  and 
Maramy,  casting  a  spear  at  him,'  which  struck  him  just  under  the  tail,  and  seemed  to 
give  him  about  as  much  pain  as  when  we  prick  our  finger  with  a  pin,  the  huge  beast  threw 
up  his  proboscis  in  the  air,  with  a  loud  roar,  and  from  it  cast  a  volume  of  sand,  that, 
unprepared  as  I  was  for  such  an  eveut,  nearly  blinded  me.  The  elephant  rarely,  if 
ever,  attacks,  and  it  is  only  when  he  is  initated  that  he  is  dangeious ;  but  he  will 
sometimes  rush  upon  man  and  horse,  after  choking  them  with  dust,  and  destroy  them 
in  an  instant. 

We  pressed  the  elephant  now  very  closely,  riding  before,  behind,  and  on  each  side 
of  him,  and  his  look  sometimes,  as  he  turned  his  head,  had  the  effect  of  checking 
instantly  the  speed  of  my  horse.  His  pace  never  exceeded  a  clumsy  rolling  walk,  but 
was  sufficient  to  keep  our  horses  at  a  smart  gallop.  I  gave  him  a  ball  from  each  barrel 
of  my  gun,  at  about  fifty  yards'  distance ;  and  the  second,  which  struck  his  ear,  seemed 
to  give  him  a  moment's  uneasiness  only  ;  but  the  first,  which  struck  him  on  the  body, 
failed  in  making  the  least  impression.  After  giving  him  another  spear,  which  flew  off 
his  tough  hide  vtdthout  exciting  the  least  sensation,  we  left  him  to  his  fate. 

News  was  brought  us  that  eight  elephants  were  at  no  great  distance,  and  coming 
towards  us :  it  was  thought  prudent  to  chase  them  away,  and  we  all  mounted  for  that 
pmrpose.  They  appeared  unwilling  to  go,  and  did  not  even  turn  their  barks  until  we 
were  quite  close,  and  had  thrown  several  spears  at  them ;  the  flasheis  from  the  pan  of 
my  gun,  however,  appeared  to  alarm  them  more  than  anything  ;  they  retreated  very 
majestically,  first  throwing  out,  as  before,  a  quantity  of  sand.  A  number  of  birds, 
here  called  Inda,  were  perched  on  the  backs  of  the  elephants ;  they  resemble  a  thrush 
in  shape  and  note,  and  were  represented  to  me  as  being  extremely  useful  to  the  ele- 
phant, in  picking  off  the  vermin  from  those  parts  which  it  is  not  in  his  power  to  reach. 
— African  Discoveries, 

Modern  Home. — "  As  London  is  to  the  meanest  country  town,  so  is  Rome  to  every 
other  city  in  the  world." 

So  said  an  old  friend  of  mine,  and  I  beHeved  him  till  I  saw  it.  This  is  not  the  Rome 
I  expected  to  see.  No  one  from  being  in  it  would  know  he  was  in  the  place  that  had 
been  twice  the  mistress  of  the  vvorld.  I  do  not  understand  how  Nicholas  Poussin  could 
tell,  taking  up  a  handful  of  earth,  that  it  was  *'  a  part  of  the  Eternal  City."  In 
Oxford  an  air  of  learning  breathes  from  the  very  walls  :  halls  and  colleges  meet  your 
eye  in  every  direction  ;  you  cannot  for  a  moment  forget  where  you  are.  In  London 
there  is  a  look  of  wealth  and  populousness  which  is  to  be  found  nowhere  else.  In 
Rome  you  are  for  the  most  part  lost  in  a  mass  of  tawdry,  fulsome  common-p^acef.    l^  is 
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not  the  contrast  of  pig-sh^es  and  palaces  that  1  complain  of,  the  distinctioir  between 
the  old  and  new ;  what  I  object  to  is  the  want  of  any  such  striking  contrast,  but  an 
almost  uninterrupted  succession  of  narrow,  vulgar- looking  streets,  where  the  smell  of 
garlick  prevails  over  uie  odour  of  antiquity,  with  the  diney,  melancholy  flat  fronts  of 
modem-built  houses,  that  seem  in  search  of  an  o\\^er.  A  dunghill,  an  outhouse,  tfair 
weeds  growing  under  an  imperial  arch  offend  me  not ;  but  what  has  a  green-grocer's 
stall,  a  stupid  English  china  warehouse,  a  putrid  trattoria,  a  barber's  sign,  an  old  clothes 
or  old  picture  shop,  or  a  Gothic  palace,  with  two  or  three  lacqueys  in  modem  liveries 
lounging  at  the  gate,  to  do  with  ancient  Rome  1  No !  this  is  not  ue  wall  that  Romulus 
leaped  over :  diis  is  not  the  Capitol  where  Julius  Cassar  fell :  instead  of  standing  on 
seven  hills,  it  is  situated  in  a  low  valley  :  the  golden  Tiber  is  a  muddy  stream  :  St. 
Peter's  is  not  equal  to  St.  Paul's :  the  Vatican  falls  short  of  the  Louvre,  as  it  was  in 
my  time ;  but  I  thought  that  here  were  works  immoveable,  immortal,  inimitable  on 
earth,  and  lifting  the  soul  half  way  to  heaven.  I  find  them  not,  or  only  what  I  had 
seen  before  in  different  ways  :  the  Stanzas  of  Raphael  are  faded,  or  no  better  than  the 
prints  ;  and  the  mind  of  Michael  Angelo's  figures,  of  which  no  traces  are  to  be  found 
in  the  copies,  is  equally  absent  from  the  walls  of  the  Sistine  Chapel.  Rome  is  great, 
only  in  mins. — Hazlitt  s  Nates  oh  a  Journey  through  France  and  Italy, 

The  Universities  Seminaries  for  Churchmen  only. — Founded  by  priestcraft, 
closely  linked  with  its' professors  in  the  earliest  times,  and  always  in  the  hands  of  the 
ruling  powers  of  the  church,  the  universities  have,  in  every  age,  been  most  exclu- 
sively appropriated  to  the  education,  and  to  tlie  uses  of  the  establishment  and  its 
members.  The  most  rigorous  compliance  with  its  doctrines  has  always  been  exacted  ^ 
the  strictest  exclusion  of  all  dissenters  from  it  has  imiformly  been  practised.  As  long 
as  Popery  was  the  religion  of  the  state,  the  imiversities  were  rigidly  Catholic  ;  and, 
indeed,  their  endowments,  in  by  far  the  greater  part,  proceeded  from  the  bounty  and 
piety  of  Romanists,  and  were  given  for  the  propagation  of  the  Romish  faith,  and  the 
inculcation  of  Roman  discipline.  When  the  state  threw  off  its  allegiance  to  the  pope, 
and  became  Protestant,  the  universities  followed  and  piously  directed  all  the  donations 
and  bequests  of  their  Catholic  founders  to  the  destruction  of  the  Catholic  religion — 
embracing  the  reformed  faith  with  the  intolerance  of  their  old  profession,  and  trans- 
ferring to  dissenters  the  hatred  which  they  had  formerly  borne  to  the  doctrines  and 
discipline  of  the  Prote8tantfi.-~£d.  Rev,  84. 

Wilkes. — He  was  the  hero  of  the  populace,  and  if  I  had  not  imagined  him  in  the 
form  of  the  handsome  Gracchus,  or  of  any  other  of  the  handsomest  whigs  of  antiquity, 
the  reason  was,  because  I  had  not  even  heard  of  their  names ;  not  from  the  most 
distant  idea  of  a  possibility  of  Wilkes's  person  being  a  point  inferior.  His  forehead 
was  low  and  short,  his  nose  shorter,  ana  lower  ;  an  upper  lip  long,  and  projecting, 
and  sunken  eyes,  squinting  to  a  degree  that  their  lines  of  vision  must  have  crossed 
each  other,  within  two  inches  of  the  nose.  This  appearance  I  did  not  expect :  I  was 
perfectly  startled  at  his  ugliness,  and  with  tears  in  my  eyes  turned  aside  to  reproach 
my  mother  for  not  having  prepared  me  by  a  description.— Wilkes  saw  what  was 
passing,  and  advanced  towards  me  and  my  brother  Jack. 

"  Ugly  as  you  think  me,  little  gentlemen,"  he  exclaimed  with  pretended  anger, 
"  there  are  people  who  are  rash  enough  to  assert  that  in  affairs  of  gallantry,  my 
victories  are  not  ten  minutes  behind  those  of  the  handsomest  men  in  England.  So. 
henceforth,  be  not  seduced  by  first  impressions.  Do  you  not  acquiesce  in  my  advice, 
ladies?"  turning  towards  my  aunt  and  mother. 

They  answered  in  the  afibrmative.  He  took  me  by  the  hand,  patted  my  head  and 
smiled,  somewhat  disagreeably  in  trath ;  but  so  all-powerful  are  the  effects  of  a 
conciliating  address,  and  polished  manners,  that  in  five  minutes  I  could  not  conceive 
why  I  had  been  so  startled ;  and  in  less  than  the  time  specified  by  the  rash  people  he 
had  mentioned,  the  whole  party  were  internally  convinced  of  the  troth  of  their  ascer- 
tion. — Reynolds's  Life  and  Times. 

Memorandum. — ^Parliament,  that  rejected  a  Bill  for  making  the  London  Univer* 
sity  a  Corporate  Body,  have  incorporated  both  the  Royal  Institution  and  the  new 
Royal  Society  of  Literature ;  the  former  a  most  inefficient  substitute  for  a  London 
Umversity,  the  latter  a  silly  scheme  for  amusing  a  few  amateurs,  and  for  pensioning 
literary  men,  generally  according  to  principles  hitherto  unknown  in  this  free  country. 
^Ed.  R£v.  84« 
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Shovaa  Ababs. — ^Diees  (a  Shoaaa  chief)  paid  ms  a  third  visit,  preTious  to  his 
leaving  Kooka,  and  pieased  me  to  come  over  to  Shaiy ,  and  stay  some  time  in  his  tents. 
It  was  night  when  he  came ;  and  he  either  affected,  or  really  had,  great  fear  of  any 
one's  noticing  him. — "  Do  not  mention  my  conung  to  you,"  said  he ;  "  every  body 
who  visits  your  tent  is  a  spy  on  your  actions — every  thing  you  say  is  repeated  to  tlie 
sheikh." — "  And  yourself,  said  I. — "  Very  good,*'  said  he  ;  "  you  have  no  reason  to 
trust  me.  Say  nothing :  I  have  made  you  the  offer— come  if  you  think  proper;  hut 
do  not  commit  yourself.    I  have  spoken  to  you  as  I  would  to  my  own  bowels.'' 

The  Shouaa  Arabs  are  a  very  extraordinary  race, 'and  have  scarcely  any  resemblance 
to  the  Arabs  of  the  north ;  they  have  fine  open  countenances,  with  aquiline  noses,  and 
large  eyes ;  their  complexion  is  a  light  copper  colour :  they  possess  great  cunning  with 
their  courage,  and  resemble  in  appearance  some  of  our  best-favoured  gypsies  in 
England,  particularly  the  women,  and  their  Arabic  is  nearly  pure  Egyptian. — Afnain 
Discooeries,  ^ 

Ferrara. — Of  all  the  places  I  have  seen  in  Italy,  it  is  the  one  H^  far  I  should  most 
covet  to  live  in.  It  is  the  ideal  of  an  Italian  city,  once  great,  now  a  shadow  of  itself. 
Whichever  way  you  turn,  you  are  struck  with  picturesque  beauty  and  faded  splendours, 
but  with  nothing  squalid,  mean,  or  vulgar.  The  grass  grows  in  the  well-paved  streets. 
You  look  down  long  avenues  of  buildings,  or  of  garden  walls,  with  summer-houses  or 
fruit- trees  projecting  over  them,  and  airy  palaces  with  dark  portraits  gleaming  through 
the  grated  windows— -you  turn,  and  a  chapel  bounds  your  view  one  way,  a  broken  arch 
another,  at  die  end  of  the  vacant,  glinmiering,  faiiy  perspective.  You  are  in  a  dream, 
in  the  heart  of  a  romance ;  you  enjoy  the  most  perfect  soHtude,  that  of  a  city  wbich 
was  once  filled  with  **  the  busy  hum  of  men,"  and  of  which  the  tremulous  fragments 
at  every  step  strike  the  sense,  and  call  up  reflection.  In  short,  nothing  is  to  be  seen 
of  Ferrara,  but  the  remains,  graceful  and  romantic,  of  what  it  was — no  sonlid  object 
intercepts  or  sullies  the  retrospect  of  the  past — it  is  not  degraded  and  patohed  up  like 
Rome,  with  upstart  improvements,  with  earthenware  and  oil-shops  ;  it  is  a  classic 
'  vestige  of  antiqiuty,  drooping  into  peaceful  decay,  a  sylvan  suburb-~- 

Where  buttress,  wall,  and  tower 
Seem  fading  fsst  away 
From  human  thoughts  and  purposes. 
To  yield  to  some  transforming  power. 
And  blend  with  the  surrounding  trees. 

Hazlitt^s  Notes  of  a  Journey  through  France  and  Italy. 

BoRNOUESE  Mohammedans. — Boo-Khaloom  [who  escorted  the  mission  from 
Tripoli]  had  been  a  great  traveller,  and  was  extremely  liberal  in  his  religious  opinions 
for  a  Mussulman,  more  so  than  he  dared  to  acknowledge  to  those  bigoted  followers  of 
the  prophet.  The  Kashella's  fighi,  Malem  Chadily,  had  always  eyed  me  with  a  look 
of  suspicion,  and  had  once  said,  when  the  whole  army  halted,  at  dawn — "  Do  you 
wash  and  pray  V— "  Yes,"  said  I.—"  Where  V  rejoined  the  fighi.—"  In  my  tent,"  I 
replied.  This  fighi,  who  continued  throughout  my  mortal  enemy  and  annoyance,  now 
asked  Boo-Khaloom,  **  what  these  English  were  1  whether  they  were  Hanafy  or 
Malikil"  still  believing,  that  as  we  appeared  a  little  better  than  the  Kerdies,  or 
savt^es,  that  we  must  be  Moslem,  in  some  way  or  other.  Boo-Khaloom  answered, 
with  some  hesitation, — -"No  :  that  we  were  mesqitine,  (unfortanate) ;  that  we  believed 
not  in  *  the  book,^  the  title  always  given  to  the  Koran ;  that  we  did  not  sully,  or  pray, 
as  they  did,  five  times  a  day  ;  tiiat  we  were  not  circumcised ;  that  we  had  a  book  of 
our  own,  which  did  not  mention  Saidna  Mohammed,  and  that,  blind  as  we  were,  we 
believed  ia  it :  but  in  sW  allah,**  added  he,  "  they  will  see  their  error,  and  die  Mussul- 
mans, for  they  are  nax  zein  tein  Yatsur,  (good  people,  very  good).  This  account  was 
followed  by  a  general  groan ;  and  the  fighi  clasped  his  hands,  looked  thoughtful,  and 
then  said, — "  Why  does  not  the  great  bashaw  of  Tripoli  make  them  all  Mussulmans  1" 
This  question  made  Boo-Khaloom  smile : — "  Why, ' '  replied  he,  "  that  he  could  not  very 
well  do,  great  as  he  is ;  these  people  are  powerful,  very  powerful,  and  an  afiront  to 
even  one  of  them  might  cost  the  bashaw  his  kingdom  :■— ^ey  are  also  rich,  very  rich." 
< — "  May  it  please  the  Lord  quickly  to  send  all  their  riches  into  the  hands  of  true 
Mussulmans,"  said  the  figlu;  to  which  the  whole  assembly  echoed  "Amen." — 
",  However,"  continued  Boo-Khaloom,  "  there  are  insara  Yatsur  fi  denier,  (a  great 
many  ChristiaQS  in  the  world,  but  the  English  are  the  best  of  any,)  they  worship  no 
images,  they  believe  in  one  God,  and  are  almost  Moslem*"'-^African  Discoveries* 


2S4  TABLE  TALK.  [Jt^Q^, 

Uniysrsal  AccOMPLisBMEiTT  OF  G0VSRNE88ES. — An  anec(tot9  pTeients  itself  to 
my  recollection  at  this  moment,  which  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  Uie  subject.  An 
anxious  mother,  who  could  not  readily  find  one  of  these  treasures  in  question,  wrote 
to  her  brother,  an  officer  in  the'  army,  to  the  following  effect : — 

*-'  My  dear  Brother, — I  am  in  great  distress  for  want  of  a  governess  for  my  daughters. 
As  you  go  so  much  into  the  world,  and  see  so  great  a  variety  of  people,  perhaps  it 
may  be  in  your  power  to  assist  me.     As  we  are  out  of  the  reach  of  masters,  I  require  ^ 

a  person  who  is  perfect  mistress  of  music,  drawing,  dancing,  geography,  writing, 
arithmetic,  and  French.  She  must  not  only  understand  French  grammatically,  but 
must  be  able  to  speak  it  correctly  and  elegantly.  A  knowledge  of  Italian  would  be 
a  great  recommendation.  Other  essentials,  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  mention ;  for, 
of  course,  she  must  be  a  gentlewoman  in  her  manners,  well-read,  well-principled,  and 
very  good-tempered,  fond  of  children,  and  not  objecting  to  retirement,  for  we  see  very 

little  company,  and  Mr. and  myself  like  to  have  our  evenings  to  ourselves.     I 

wish  her  to  be  about  twenty-five.     The  salary  is ,"  &c.  &c. 

To  this  letter  Colonel replied  as  follows : — 

**  My  dear  Sister, — I  have  received  your  letter,  and  should  be  very  glad  to  render 
you  any  assistance  in  my  power.  In  the  present  case,  however,  1  cannot  give  you  any 
hopes  of  being  serviceable  to  you.  For  many  years  I  have  been  loo^g  out  for 
exactly  such  a  woman  as  you  describe — hitherto  wholly  in  vain.  I  shall  continue  my 
search ;  but  should  I  be  so  fortunate  as  to  succeed,  I  must  frankly  tell  you,  that  I 
shall  not  make  the  lady  your  governesSt  but  my  own  wife. — I  am,  dear  sister,  youra 
most  affectionately." — A  Word  in  Favour  of'  Female  Schools, 

Religious  Education  at  Cambridge. — How  many  of  the  lay-youth  ever  thinft- 
of  attending  a  lecture  on  divinity  t  The  handful  [no  small  one]  destined  for'  the 
church,  no  doubt,  go  to  such  lectures  on  theological  matters  as  are  there  delivered,  and 
so  of  necessity  must  the  clerical  young  men  of  the  new  university  go  to  some  lectures 
on  the  same  subjects,  whenever  they  are  to  be  heard.  But  what  young  men  of  fortune, 
or  youth  inteLded  for  the  army,  or  the  bar,  ever  entered  the  door  of  a  divinity  lecture - 
room  in  either  university  1  But  there  are  other  instructions  of  a  retigious  nature,  it  is 
said,  beside  mere  lectures.  Indeed !  where  be  their  other  instructions  ?  By  whom 
are  they  conveyed  ?  At  what  hours,  in  what  form,  do  the  ingenuous  youth  drink  in 
the  sacred  lore  ?  Can  it  be  said  that  the  subscription  of  the  articles  communicate  a 
knowledge  of  their  dogmas  ?  I'hat  subscription,,  on  the  contrary,  supposes,  or  ought 
to  suppose,  such  a  knowledge  to  have  been  previously  acquired.  Will  it  be  said,  that 
the  attendance  at  chapel  for  a  few  minutes  daily,  effects  the  extrusion  of  the  old  man  1 
The  hearer,  half  asleep,  just  risen  from  the  bed  he  is  just  going  to  re-occupy,  and  the 
reader  in  such  haste  that  he  has  been  known  repeatedly  to  boast  of  being  able  to  give 
any  man  distance  as  far  as  the  Creed,  and  beat  him. — "I'll  give  any  of  you  in  to 
Pontius  Pilate,  and  the  odds,  and  beat  him."     Our  universities  reckon  such  things  ^ 

regular,  and  they  abhor  saints." — Ed*  Rev.  84. 

Kitty  Clive. — It  did  not  require  much  discrimination,  or  knowledge  of  the  game", 
to  discover  the  loser  from  the  winner.  I  soon  observed  Mrs.  Clive's  countenance 
alternately  redden,  and  turn  pale  ;  while  her  antagonise  vainly  attempted  the  suppres* 
sion  of  a  satisfaction  that  momentarily  betrayed  itself,  in  the  curling  comers  of  het 
ugly  mouth,  and  in  the  twinkling  of  her  piggish  eyes.  At  this  sight,  Mrs.  Clive's  spleen 
seemed  redoubled.  At  last,  her  Manille  went,  and  with  it,  the  remnants  of  her 
temper.     Her  face  was  of  an  universal  crimson,  and  tears  of  rage  seemed  ready  to  J 

start  into  her  eyes.     At  that  very  moment,  as  Satan  would  have  it,  her  opponent,  a  i 

dowager,  whose  hoary  head  and  eyebrows  were  as  white  as  those  of  an  Albiness, 
triumphantly  and  briskly  demanded  payment  for  the  two  black  aces. 

**  Two  black  aces  ! "  answered  the  enraged  loser,  in  a  voice,  tendered  almost  unin- 
telligible  by  passion ;  **  Here,  take  the  money,  though,  instead,  I  wish  I  could  give  you 
two  black  eyes,  you  old  white  cat!" — accompanying  the  wish  with  a  gesture,  that 
threatened  a  possibility  of  its  execution. 

The  stately,  starched  old  lady,  who  in  her  eagerness  to  receive  her  winnings,  had  * 

half  risen  from  her  chair,  astounded  at  her  reception,  could  not  have  sank  back  into  it 
with  more  dismay,  if  she  had  really  received  a  blow.  She  literally  closed  her  eyes, 
apd  opened  her  mouth ;  and  for  several  moments  thus  remained,  fixed  by  the  magnitude 
of  her  horror. — Reynolds* s  Life  and  Times, 
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African  Extempojie  Song. — [On  Major  Denham'tf  joining  tlie  Bomouese  troops, 
on  an  expedition  against  the  Felatahs«] 

Christian  man  he  come, 

Friend  of  as  and  sheikhobe. 
White  man,  when  he  hear  my  song. 

Fine  new  tobe  give  me. 

Christian  man,  all  white, 

And  dollars  white  have  he  ; 
Kanowrie  like  him  come, 

Black  man's  friend  to  be. 

See  Felatah,  how  he  nm  ^ 

Barca  Gana  sliake  his  spear : 
White  man  carry  two-mouth'd  gun. 
That 's  what  make  Felatah  fear. 
{These  verses,  of  which  this  is  nearly  a  literal  translation,  were  sung  by  the  nmning 
footmen,  who  preceded  the  kashella,  (^commander-in-chief,)  and  acted  as  pioneers.] 


PRICES  OF  SHARES  IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  CANALS,  DOCKS, 

WATER-WORKS,  MINES,  8cC. 


CANALS. 

Ashton 

Birmingham 

Coventry  ...-...., ■ 

Ellesmere  and  Ctiester 

Grand  Junction 

Hudderslield 

Kennet  and  Avon 

Lancaster 

Leeds  and  Liverpool 

Oxford 

Regent's 

Rochdale 

Stafford  and  Worcester   

Trent  and  JMersey 

Warwick  and  Birmingham. . . 
Worcester  ditto , 

DOCKa 

Commercial., 

East  India 

London 

St.  Catherine's 100 

West  India 

WATER  WORKS. 

East  London , 

Grand  Junction «.... 

Kent 

South  London 

W«st  Middlesex 

GAS  COMPANIES. 

City  of  London  ........ t...  100 

I)itto,New 100 

Continental 100 

Imperial 50 

United  General fiO 

Westminster 50 


Amt. 

Per 

paid. 

share. 

100 

180 

17  10 

295 

100 

1050 

133 

100 

100 

260 

67 

20 

40 

23 

47 

40 

100 

400 

100 

660 

40 

36 

85 

92 

140 

800 

100 

1900 

100 

265 

78 

40 

100 

66  10 

100 

85 

100 

84  10 

20 

3 

100 

185 

100 
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50 

76 

100 

31 

100 

90 

59 

65 

90 

155 

60 

85 

8 

1 

44 

36 

18 

10  10 

60 

50 

INSURANCE  OFFICES. 

Albion 600 

Alliance 100 

Ditto  Marine 100 

Atlas 60 

Globe 

Guardian 100 

Hope 60 

Imperial  500 

Ditto  Life 100 

London 26 

Protector • 20 

Rock 20 

Royal  Exchange 


MINES. 

Anglo-Mexican 100 

Ditto  Chili  100 

Bolunos 400 

Brazilian  100 

Castello  100 

Chilian 100 

Columbian 100 

Mexican 100 

Real  Del  Monte 

United  Mexican 40 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Australian  Agricultural  Comp.lOO 

British  Iron  Ditto 100 

Canada  Agricultural  Ditto..  100 

Columbian  Ditto 100 

General  Steam  Navigation  . .  100 

Irish  Provincial  Bank 100 

Rio  de  la  Plata  Ditto  . .  .^ 100 

Van  Diemen's  Land  Ditto  . .  100 

West  India  Company 100 


Amt. 
paid. 


60 
10 

5 

5 

100 

10 

6 
60 
10 
12  10 

2 

2 
100 


6 
30 
10 

5 
10 
15 

5 

2  10 
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63 

7 

3 

7 
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15  15 

4  10 
95 

10  10 
19  10 

1:2:6 

3  10 
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10 
10 


50 

32  10 

8 

3 
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50 

15 

9 

5 

I 

7  10 

2  10 

7  10 

2  10 

15 

a 

400 

360 

20 

18  10 

10 

7 
15 
1 
5 
6 
1 
2 
2  ]• 
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LIST  OF  PROJECTED  BOOKS. 

Sir  John  Chiverton  ;  a  Romance. 

Second  Part  of  Mr.  Baker's  History  of  Northamptonshire. 

Network ;  or  Thoughts  in  Idleness.    A  Series  of  light  Essays.     Foolscap  8vo. 

A  Picturesque  Tour  by  the  New  Road  from  Chiavenna  over  the  Splugen,  and  along 
the  Rhine,  to  Coira  in  the  Garrisons.  Illustrated  by  12  Views  drawn  on  the  spot  by 
G.  C.  Esq.  and  Lithographed  by  F.  Calvert.     Quarto. 

The  Revolt  of  the  Bees  ;  a  Tale  in  Prose. 

The  Principles  of  Light  and  Shade.  Illustrated  by  Examples  ;  being  the  Second 
Part  of  Practical  Hints  upon  Painting.     By  John  Bumey. 

Henry  Drummond,  Esq.  has  in  the  Press  a  Letter  to  the  Merchants  and  Bankers  of 
London,  with  Elementary  Propositions  on  the  Currency  ;  to  which  is  added  a  Postcript, 
showing  their  Application  to  the  present  Times.     8vo. 

Sir  James  Graham,  Bart,  has  forthcoming  an  able  Work,  called  Com  and  Currency, 
in  an  Address  to  Landowners. 

Uniform  with  Neale  and  Brayley's  Histoiy  of  Westminster  Abbey,  an  Historical, 
Topographical,  and  Statistical  Account  of  the  City  of  Westminster ;  with  Biographical 
Anecdotes  of  eminent  and  illustrious  Individuals  connected  with  the  City.  This  work 
will  contain  a  complete  elucidation  of  the  manners  of  the  Court  at  Whitehall  during  the 
16th  and  17th  Centuries. 

A  Series  of  Designs  for  Farm  Buildings,  with  a  view  to  prove  that  the  Simplest 
IV)rms  may  be  rendered  Pleasing  and  Ornamental  by  a  proper  Disposition  of  the  rudest 
Materials.     By  P.  F.  Robinson,  Architect. 

Dr.  Nuttall  is  preparing  for  Publication  the  entire  Works  of  Horace  ;  with  a  Treatise 
on  Lyric  Versification,  and  a  Scanning  Table,  exhibiting,  on  Musical  Principles,  all  the 
various  Metres  of  Horace. 

Notes  of  a  Journey  through  France  and  Italy.    145. 

Truth ;  a  Novel.     By  the  Author  of  Nothing.    24«. 

Letters  from  Cockney  Lands  will  be  Published  on  the  Ist  of  June. 


LIST  OF  WORKS  JUST  PUBLISHED. 

Biography, 

The  Life  and  Times  of  Frederick  Reynolds  (the  Dramatist)  written  by  himself* 
2  vols.  8vo.  with  Portrait. 

The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Major  Cartwright.  Edited  by  his  Niece,  F.  D. 
Cartwright.     2  vols.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  &c. 

Musical  Biography  ;  or  Memoirs  of  the  Lives  and  Writingp  of  the  most  eminent 
Musical  Composers  and  Writers  who  have  flourished  in  the  different  countries  of 
Europe  during  the  last  tiiree  centuries,  including  the  Memoirs  of  many  who  are  now 
living,    k  vols.  8vo.    Price  24s. 

Botany, 

Edwards's  Botanical  Register,  Vol.  ii.  containing  96  coloured  Portraits  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  rare  exotic  plants,  cultivated  in  the  public  and  private' cbll^ctions  and 
gardens  in  this  country,  with  their  history,  best  method  of  cultiyatioh^.^c.  &c.  2L  9s, 

Sweet's  Genmiaceae,  or  Natural  order  of  the  beautiful  Family  of  Geraniums,  with  the 
best  ihodes  of  cultivation,  propogation,  &c.  Vol.  3,  containing  100  finely  coloured 
plates.    SI,  16^. 

The  splendid  and  invaluable  work,  by  Mr.  George  Sinclair,  Hortus  Gramineus 
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Wobumensis,  detailing  the  leiults  of  various  experiments  on  the  pToduce  and  fattening 
properties  of  the  different  grasses  and  other  Plants,, used  as  food  of  the  more  valuable 
domestic  animal,  carried  on  for  a  series  of  years,  at  Wobum  Abbey,  by  command  of 
the  Duke  of  Bedford,  illustrated  with  numerous  specimens  of  the  Plants  and  Seeds,  in 
60  coloured  Plates,  has  reached  its  Third  Edition.     S/.  2s, 

Miscellaneous* 

Mr.  John  Dmm  Hunter  Defended ;  or,  some  Remarks  on  an  Article  in  the  North 
American  Review,  in  which  that  Gentleman  is  branded  as  an  impostor.  By  E.  Nor- 
gate.    Price  ls»  6d, 

Old  English  and  Hebrew  Proverbs  explained  and  illustrated.  By  William  Carpenter. 
Beautifully  printed  in  32mo. 

A  Review  of  the  Character  and  Writings  of  Lord  Byron ;  reprinted  from  the  North 
American  Review.     Foolscap  8vo.  with  Portrait.    3s.  boards. 

Sketches  of  Portuguese  life,  Manners,  Costume,  and  Character.  By  A.  P.  D.  G. 
In  8vo.    Illustrated  by  Twenty  coloured  Plates.    Ids.  boards. 

Dictipnnaire  Universel  des  Synonymes  de  la  Langue  Fran9ais,  recueilli  par  M. 
De  Levizac.  Nouvelle  Edition,  revue,  corrig^e,  et  augment6e,  par  P.  N.  De  Rabaudy. 
In  ISmo.  6s.  6d.  bound. 

A  Dictionary  of  Quotations  in  most  frequent  use,  taken  chiefly  from  the  Latin  and 
French,  but  comprising  many  from  the  Greek,  Italian,  and  Spanish  Languages,  trans- 
lated into  English ;  witL  Illustrations,  Historical  and  Idiomatic.  By  D.  E.  Macdonnell, 
of  the  Middle  Temple.  The  Ninth  Edition,  revised  and  improved.  In  12mo.  7s.  6d. 
boards. 

Academical  Stenography  ;  being  a  simplified  System  of  Short-hand,  adapted  to  the 
Juvenile  Capacity.  By  T.  Williams.  In  8vo.  with  Explanatoiy  Plates,  12s.  boards. 
Also,  a  Stenographical  Copy- Book,  2s, 

The  Fundamental  W<ords  of  the  Greek  Language,  adapted  to  the  Memory  of  the 
Student,  by  the  means  of  Derivations  and  Derivatives,  Passages  from  the  Classical 
Writers,  and  other  Associations.  By  F.  Valpy  M.  A.  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
In  8vo.  10s.  6d,  boards. 

A  Catechism  of  Anatomy^  For  the  Instruction  of  Youth  in  the  first  Principles  of 
the  Sciences.  In  addition  to  Pinnock's  Series.  With  a  Portrait  of  John  Hunter,  and 
other  Plates,  9d. 

The  Ninth  Part  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  described  and  arranged  in  conformity  with 
its  Organization.  By  the  Baron  Cuvier,  &c.  &c.  &c.  With  additional  Descriptions  of 
all  the  Species  hitherto  named,  of  many  not  before  noticed,  and  other  original  Matter. 
By  Edward  Griffith,  F.L.S.  and  Others.  With  Eighteen  Engravings,  chiefly  from 
Living  Subjects.  Detny  8vo.  12s, ;  royal  8vo.  185. ',  ditto  coloured  24s, ;  demy  4to. 
India  proofs,  24s. 

A  Metrical  Praxis.  Being  an  easy  Introduction  to  Latin  Hexameter  and  Pentameter 
Verses,  and  to  the  Lyric  Metres  most  commonly  in  use.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Simpson, 
LL.D.    In  12mo.  2s,  6d,  boimd. 

Pinnock's  Juvenile  Reader  ;  calculated  for  Children  from  Four  to  Seven  Years  old. 
The  Twelvth  Edition,  corrected.    In  12mo.  Is.  6d,  bound. 

A  Grammar  of  Music ;  to  which  are  prefixed.  Observations  explanatory  of  the 
Properties  and  Powers  of  Music  as  a  Science,  and  of  the  general  Scope  and  Object  of 
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JOURNAL  OF  A  TRAVELLER  ON  THE  CONTINENT. 

No.  V. 

fFedneadayy  Sept  l4fA.»— .Wjb  saw  the  falls  of  the  Reichenhach: 
there  is  not  much  water,  but  it  is  a  fine  cascade.  It  begun  to  rain 
violently ;  I  was  in  a  thousand  terrors  about  my  baggage,  which  was 
in  a  carpet  bag,  and  in  another  bag  even  more  easily  wetted ;  with 
infinite  difficulty  and  much  necessary  vituperation,  I  compelled  the 
indolent  and  stupid  animal  who  carried  it,  to  cover  it  with  my  cloak^ 
and  to  bind  the  cloak  in  such  a  manner  that  the  water  was  thrown 
off,  and  to  overcome  his  natural  instincts ;  which  of  course  led  him 
to  dispose  it  so  that  the  rain  would  be  drained  into  those  parts  which 
I  sought  to  protect.  It  appeared  quite  hopeless  that  any  covering 
would  have  sufficed  for  so  many  hours  of  such  heavy  rain ;  but  my  good 
cloak,  God  bless  it !  which  had  already  rendered  me  so  many  essential 
services,  kept  out  the  unfriendly  wet,  inimicum  imbrem,  completely  ; 
my  bags  were  quite  dry,  as  well  as  the  coat  and  waistcoat  of  one  of 
my  companions,  who  had  no  other  with  him,  and  had  placed  them 
under  shelter  that  he  might  resume  them  dry,  and  performed  his 
walk  without,  (he  being  also  destitute  of  an  umbrelkj^  a  piece  of 
ingenuity  which  deserved  the  reward  it  met  with — ^that  of  passing  the 
evening  in  comfort.  The  rain  fell  all  day  in  torrents ;  it  was  now 
hot,  now  cold ;  the  way  was  wet  and  slippery,  and  we  were  in  great 
misery. 

At  Rosenlauibad  we  found  a  large  inn,  which  has  been  lately  built 
for  the  sake  of  some  natural  warm  baths,  which,  as  the  name  implies, 
are  found  there.  We  remained  just  long  enough  to  get  some  hot 
milk,  which  kept  us  alive,  and  which  I  recommend  to  all  sufferers  in 
the  like  plight,  as  an  efficient  and  innocent  restorative.  We  crossed 
the  Scheidegg,  an  immense  pull,  passing  the  Wetterhorn  and  glaciers, 
which  would  have  been  fine,  had  the  day  been  less  abominable,  and 
descended  to  Grindelwald,  where  we  arrived  at  half-past  four.  A 
foot-bath,  dry  clothes,  a  good  fire,  a  fair  dinner,  and  wine,  cheered 
our  spirits.  Two  of  us  had  the  advantage  of  finding  every  thing  pre- 
pared; for  when  we  reached  the  top  of  the  mountain,  the  thirdj 
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through  natural  strength^  and  activity,  through  impatience  of  the 
rain  and  discomfort,  and  through  a  generous  desire  of  emulating  the 
pace  of  one  of  the  guides,  descended  with  so  much  rapidity,  that  he 
arrived  at  least  an  hour  hefore  us. 

There  was  a  Swiss  lady  with  her  husband  at  dinner :  not^thstanding 
the  weather  she  was  a  pedestrian.  We  all  agreed  in  admiring  her 
pretty  open  forehead,  and  her  modesty  ;  that  without  mingling  earthly 
sulkiness  with  the  heavenly  grace  of  modesty,  she  was  modest.  In 
the  ^evening  three  singing  girls  attended, — ^they  sang  several  songs 

'  agreeably  enough, — they  were  nice  modest  girls.  I  cannot  think  that 
either  the  English,  French,  or  Italian  language  is  improved  by  being 
uttered  with  an  Irish  accent. 

-  Thwr^daifi  Sept.  \6th.'  -My  fttide  had  very  elaborately  tied  my 
faithful  cloak  over  my  ba^s,  in  all  respects  as  I  had  forbidden  and 
disapproved  of  the  day  before :  having  caused  him  to  alter  it,  we  set 
jfuut^tt  eighth  The  day  was,  if  possible  weK)e  than  the  preceding  one. 
We  patiently  climbed  the  steep  and,  as  it  then  seemed,  endless 
mountain.  We  took  some  hot  mOk  in  a  chafet  neox  the  top,  and  de- 
scended With  great  difficulty;  the  road  was  remarkably  steep,  and 
by  reason  of  the  rain,  slippery  in  the  extreme.  The  country  is  beau- 
tiful :  had.  the  day  been  less  vile  we  should  have  had  a  noble  prospect. 
We  saw  several  glaciers,  and  heard  the  sound  of  many  avalanches^ 
but  witnessed  the  fall  of  one  only.  There  is  abundance  of  fine 
pasturage,  and  as  we  descended,  the  beauty,  fertility,  and  richness  of 
the  valley  increased.  The  steepness  of  the  descent  for  the  last  part  of 
the  journey  is  surprising.  At  four  o'clock,  to  our  great  joy,  we  came  to 
Lauterbrun,  "the  clear  fountain,"  and  enjoyed  the  fostering  warmth  of 
dry  clothes,  a  wood  fire,  and  a  tolerable  dinner.  My  honest  cloak 
continued  true  to  its  charge,  and  having  withstood  eight  hours  of 
incessant  and  heavy  rain,  it  restored  my  wardrobe  as  dry  as  it  had 
received  it.  Of  many  things  a  man  does  not  know  the  value  until  he 
has  been  deprived  of  them  for  some  time ;  this  is  peculiarly  the  case 
as  to  his  animal  heat :  when  he  has  been  robbed  of  it  for  some  hours, 
either  by  nakedness  or  wet  clothin^^  and  is  afterwards  permitted  to 
retain  quiet  possession  of  it,  through  the  means  of  sufficient  and  dry 
apparel,  he  congratulates  his  riba,  and  rejoices  as  to  his  sides,  and 
especially  as  to  his  feet,  having  exchanged  cold  and  cruel  plungingsi 
in  mud  and  water  for  the  maternal  tenderness  and  cherishing  of 
lamb's-wool  and  dry  slippers. 

Close  to  the  inn  are  the  falls  of  the  Staubbach,  the  Dust-beck,  or 
(Stream  of  dust :  the  quantity  of  water,  even  after  the  heavy  rains, 
was  small.  The  height  is  prodigious,  so  thatihe  wuter  is  broken  into 
dust,  whence  the  name. 

'  Friday,  Sept  I6fh. — ^In  the  morning  it  was  raining  as  hard  as 
fever :  we  devised  various  schemes,  but  as  It  cleared  up  at  noon,  we 
piit  on  our  wet  shoes  and  half-dried  clothes,  and  walked  three 
leagues  down  the  pleasant  valley ;  the  hills  on  both  sides  are  high, 
but  covered  with  pines  to  the  top-  There  are  numerous  waterfalls, 
large,  and  small ;  it  is  the  valley  of  waterfalls.  The  whole  scene  has 
It  softer  aspect  than  we  had  been  accustomed  to  of  late.  We  found 
many  persons  at  the  much-frequented  inn  at  Interlaken,  of  vatioua 
ranks,  qualities,  and  degrees. 
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Saturday f  Sept.  ljth» — After  breakfast,  about  twenty  boys,  the 
pupils  of  some  Swiss  academy,  came  into  the  room  with  knapsacks 
and  poles  ;  they  were  like  boys,  noisy  and  restless.  With  them  was 
the  sad  usher,  of  a  scholastic  aspect,  a  man  who  neither  smiles 
himself,  nor  causes  others  to  smile ;  and  who  is  no  doubt  esteemed 
pleasant  company  when  he  refrains  from  tweaking  the  nose  and 
pulling  the  ears. 

I  crossed  the  Aar  by  a  wooden  bridge,  and  mounted  by  a  walk  of 
slate-gravel,  through  a  wood,  to  a  little  eminence,  where  I  found 
pleasant  seats  and  a  fine  view.  On  the  opposite  side,  lofty  mountains 
with  pasture  and  pine-forests  to  the  very  tops,  except  a  few  which 
have  rocky  summits,  and  one  alp,  with  a  slope  of  the  purest  snow. 
Directly  opposite  is  the  valley  of  Lauterbrun,  from  whence  we  had 
issued  yesterday,  which  is  soon  closed  to  the  eye  by  mountains  of  mere 
rock  and  snow.  To  the  right  is  the  lake  of  Thun,  to  the  left  that  of 
Brienz,  both  beautiful ;  the  Aar  flows  from  the  one  to  the  other,  and 
passes  immediately  under  my  feet.  Between  the  mountains  and  the 
lake  is  a  little  plain,  perhaps  a  league  in  length  and  half  a  league 
in  breadth,  perfectly  flat,  perfectly  green,  shaded  with  fruit  and 
forest-trees,  and  adorned  by  the  small  town  of  Unterseen  and  the 
smaller  village  of  Interlaken :  the  latter  of  the  synonymes  was  the 
site  of  an  abbey,  which  says,  briefly  but  forcibly,  that  the  situation 
IS  pleasant,  fertile,  and  healthy.  It  is  delightful  to  see  such  a  sweet 
spot ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  sake  of  revisiting  one's  friends,  it  would 
be  painful  to  leave  it.  I  was  pleased  with  the  harmonious  sounds  of 
the  cow-bells  ;  they  are  exactly  tuned,  and  produce  a  most  agreeable 
effect.  Why  is  the  use  of  these  simple  instruments  of  pastoral  musie 
confined  to  mountainous  countries?  the  inhabitants  of  the  plains  are 
equally  sessifole  to  the  concord  of  sweet  sounds. 

I  walked  to  another  hill,  where  there  is  a  ruined  church,  which 
commands  a  view  of  the  lake  of  Brienz:  the  heat  was  intense,  but 
the  grass  was  wet.  I  do  not  admire  the  Swiss  grass  ;  it  is  not  like 
Otti^  green  sward,  or  old  sward ;  it  is  not  turf,  upon  which  it  is  so 
delightful  to  sit,  walk,  or  lie,-*-it  is  sallad,  it  consists  of  succulent 
herbs ;  perhaps  it  may  be  more  nutritious,  better  for  cattle,  and  able 
to  produce  richer  milk,  but  still  it  is  not  turf. 

I  set  out  with  my  two  companions  to  walk  to  Neuhans ;  the  distance 
is  a  league,  the  road  is  flat,  the  country  pleasant,  and  the  day 
was  intensely  hot  We  passed  through  Unterseen,  a  small  town  of 
whimsical  houses^  of  which  the  roofs  hang  over  so  far  that  they 
almost  meet  and  shade  the  streets :  we  saw  two  persons  in  diflerent 
places  making  sketches  of  the  houses.  We  reached  the  boat  soon 
enough  to  permit  us  to  regale  ourselves  cheaply  and  agreeably  with 
some  good  pears  and  milk.  We  were  rowed  in  a  public  boat  by  three 
men ;  two  operated  in  the  English,  the  other  in  the  Swvsa  fashion* 
We  were  partly  annoyed,  partly  amused,  by  the  offensive  manners  of 
a  fellow-passenger,  a  return  guide.  The  lake  of  Thun  is  beautiful* 
but  inferior  in  all  respects  to  the  lake  of  Lucerne,  except  in  having 
a  noble  view  of  the  snowy  Alps.  In  three  hours  we  entered  the  Aar, 
which  bore  us  along  with  a  rapid  cmTcnt ;  we  passed  a  graceful,  well-? 
dressed,  lady-like  person,  who  was  standing  on.some  steps  leading  to. 
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the  water ;  she  reminded  me  of  home.    Why  will  men  travel  I    It  is 
good  only  for  restless  hoys,  who  do  oot  know  what  they  would  he  at. 

In  two  minutes  more  we  landed  at  the  Freyhof.  We  had  proposed 
to  go  on  to  Bern 9  hut  we  agreed  to  pass  the  night  at  Thun,  and  we 
refreshed  ourselves  after  the  picturesque  scenery  and  entertainment 
jof  the  mountains,  with  an  excellent  dinner  and  good  wine.  Amongst 
those  who  afterwards  supped  at  the  table  d*h6tey  were  a  mother,  her 
son,  and  two  daughters-;  it  was  dif&cult  not  to  look  at  one  of  the 
daughters — ^in  part,  because  she  was  handsome — in  part,  because  of 
the  prodigious  quantity  of  fine  hair  that  hung  under  her  bonnet  on 
e&ch  •side-'of  her  face. 

Sunday y  Sept.  iSth. — The  Aar  mshes  with  great  rapidity  through 
a  pleasant  valley  to  Bern ;  there  are  public  boats,  and  it  is  easy  to 
believe  that  the  voyage  is  agreeable ;  as  we  had  but  little  time,  we 
did  not  venture  to  tempt  the  water  and  incur  the  possibility  of  delay; 
we  did  not  even  take  an  hour  to  examine  the  town  of  Thun,  of 
which  the  appearance  is  picturesque ;  but  immediately  after  an  early 
breakfast  we  committed  ourselves  to  one  of  those  covered  lateral 
carriages,  that  are  so  inconvenient  in  all  respects,  especially  as  they 
permit  the  traveller  to  see  one  side  of  the  road  only. 

There  is  a  story  famous  in  Switzerland,  that  when  Scholasticus 
visited  Geneva,  ^he  hired  one  of  these  carriages  to  take  him  round  the 
lake,  and  he  so  ordered  his  going,  or  at  least  his  setting  out,  that 
he  turned  his  back  to  the  lake  all  the  way^  and  travelled  quite  round 
without  once  seeing  it :  a  story  that  the  philosopher  Hierocles  would 
have  delighted  to  insert  amongst  his  Facetice.  We  were  dragged 
slowly  along  the  road,  advancing  sideways,  like  crabs,  and  at  last 
reached  the  capital  of  Smtzerland. 

I  approached  this  city  with  great  expectation,  because  I  had  tseen 
a  beautiful  panorama — ^because  I  had  been  told,  that  it  is  the  abode 
of  Swiss  beauty,  its  focus  and  very  centre — and  because  I  had  heard 
all  who  had  visited  it  repeat,  one  after  another,  the  most  lavish  and 
exaggerated  praise.  I  was  disappointed  in  all  respects :  the  pano- 
rama was  flattering  to  an  excess — the  women  were  in  the  streets  in 
their  Sunday  attire,  yet  they  appeared  hard-featured,  stem,  and 
rusticated — and  the  strangers  who  visit  the  place  repeat,  like  parrots, 
the  laud  that  has  originally  been  bestowed  by  some  innkeeper,  or 
interested  inhabitant.  The  stone  arcades,  which  line  the  streets  on 
both  sides  are  solid ;  they  are  good  against  sun  and  rain,  but  being 
low,  have  a  gloomy  aspect,  especially  on  a  Sunday,  when  the  shops 
are  shut. 

il  had  been  furnished  with  a  list  of  inns  for  the  whole  of  my 
journey,  so  accurate,  that  I  always  found  the  accommodation  corres-* 
ponding  exactly  with  the  description,  and  I  seldom  departed  from  my 
instructions ;  whenever  I  did,  in  compliance  with  circumstances,  or 
the  wishes  of  others,  I  always  found  reason  to  repent  it.  I  had  been 
recommended  to  the  Falcon,  but  I  suffered  my  companions,  against 
my  better  judgment,  to  take  me  to  the  Crown,  a  nasty  place :  per- 
haps it  would  have  been  well,  as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  to  have  put 
up  at  one  of  the  institutions  called  Abhayes^  which  in  some  measure 
gi^s^ble  the  guilds  or  companies  in  corporate  cities,  or  the  inns  of 
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court,  if  wte  can  imagine  that  they  really  let  furnished  lodgings  for  a 
few  days,  like  an  inn ;  and  that  instead  of  being  excluded  by  oaths, 
tests,  and  various  formalities,  strangers  were  permitted  to  dine  in  the 
hall,  as  at  a  table  d'hote :  as  I  did  not  visit  any  of  the  Abbayeay  I 
do  not  know  how  they  are  conducted ;  but  I  do  not  suppose  that  I 
should  have  found  at  dinner  the  disgusting  abuse  of  a  high  table : 
one  party  feasting  on  luxurious  fare  at  the  expense  of  the  rest,  who 
were  eating,  at  their  own  charge,  cold  and  filthy  commons. 

The  fortifications  have  been  wisely  turned  into  a  public  promenade, 
which  is  a  pleasant  walk.  Why  do  they  not  employ  the  men  at  the 
gates  in  rolling  the  gravel,  in  sweeping  the  streets,  in  any  useful 
employment,  rather  than  in  asking  for  passports  ? 

We  visited  the  only  public  amusement  in  the  place,  the  fosses,  in 
which  the  bears  are  kept ;  there  were  two  young  bears  and  two  old 
ones  in  separate  places,  open  courts,  as  in  the  Jardin  dee  Plantes, 
at  Paris.  Persons  of  all  ages  and  of  all  ranks,  from  the  counsellor 
to  the  beggar,  are  never  weary  of  gazing  at  the  animals,  and  hang 
over  the  wall  in  fond  delight ;  the  opulent  sometimes  spend  a  half- 
penny in  pears  or  gingerbread  to  throw  to  the  bears.  They  watch  them 
eating,  and  if  the  bears  catch  a  piece  of  gingerbread  in  their  paws, 
the  happiness  of  the  spectator  is  complete.  This  is  the  only  notion  a 
Bernoia  can  form  of  pleasure :  when  he  reads  that  we  soon  become! 
tired  of  pleasure,  he  understands  of  feeding  bears ;  a  man  of  pleasure^ , 
or  a  woman  of  pleasure,  is  a  person' who  is  occupied'  all  day  long^in 
throwing  gingerbread  to  bears.  Whether  the-  bear  be-  a  fit  symbol  of 
elegant  mirth  may  perhaps  be  a  question, — it  is  certainly  annising  to 
watch  the  proceedings  of  annuals, more  especially  of  a  wild  beast.  In 
the  evening  we  visited  a  sort  of  raree-show  oi  Swiss  views  and 
costumes ;  when  we  travel,  we  go  to  see  persons  and  things  that  we 
would  not  tolerate  at  home. 

Monday^  Sept.  \9tk. — ^We  inspected  a  collection  of  plaster  casts  7- 
some  paintings  of  no  value ;  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  which  is 
pretty  good,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  productions  of  the  country,  the 
Alpine  hares,  the  lammergeier  and  other  curious  birds,  and  a  tolerably^ 
good  botanical  garden. 

The  lamb-vulture,  or  lammergeier,  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  High 
Alps,  and  is  as  fond  of  lamb  as  a  Jew  7  he  is  a  handsome,  well- 
dressed  bird,  and  wears  a  brown  coat  and  a  yellow  waistcoat.  He 
forms  the  connecting  link  between  the  vulture  and  the  eagle ;  his  bill^ 
is  shaped  like  that  of  the*  birds  of  the  former  genus,  but  unlike^thenv 
his  head  is  not  naked,  being  well  covered  with  feathers  like  an 
eaglets.  Ornithologists  doubt,  therefore,  whether  to  arrange  this 
species  under  the  genus  vultur  ox  falco,  I  had  seen  a  good  specimen 
in  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  at  Strasburg. 

After  dinner  I  passed  some  time  in  the  Library,  which  is  very  clean 
and  neat,  and  seems  to  have  some  good  books,  classics  as  well  as 
others :  the  librarian,  as  these  people  usually  are,  was  a  sulky,  dis- 
obliging fellow.  I  was  permitted  with  difficulty  to  look  at  some 
MSS. :  there  were  not  any  of  great  antiquity  or  interest^  a 
Prudentius,  a  Virgil,  a  Horace,  the  Koran,  and  a  few  others,  the 
rest  were  chiefly  theological.  My  observations  induced  me  to  think 
that  the  inhabitants  of  this  littla  capital  are  not  oa  good  term^  with 
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«fiich  other ;   they  dispute  about  their  paltry  politicsy  and  quarrel 
over  their  base  little  jobs. 

The  obliging  and  learned  person  who  had  been  my  guide  throughout 
the  day,  conducted  me  to  another  promenade  which  has  some  good 
views  of  the  Alps,  and  also  to  the  bastion  near  the  cathedral,  whence 
I  saw  the  effect  of  the  setting  sun  upon  the  Alps,  which  is  remarkable* 
I  observed  some  good-looking  women  in  the  shops,  and  of  a  less  stern 
countenance ;  they  reconciled  me  to  Bern. 

Tuesday,  Sept,  20fA.^— The  season  for  travelling  in  Switzerland 
was  drawing  fast  to  an  end ;  I  was  apprehensive  that  the  weather 
would  not  permit  me  to  see  the  great  wonder,  Mont  Blanc :  I  was  not 
able  to  spare  a  day,  hardly  an  hour.  I  could  not  afford  time  to  visit  the 
celebrated  academy  of  M.  Fellenberg,  at  Hofwyl,  a  short  distance 
from  Bern  ;  much  less  to  make  an  excursion  to  the  lakes  of  Neuf- 
chatel  and  Bienne,  and  I  had  been  compelled  to  omit  Constance, 
Basle,  and  Soleure,  for  the  same  reason.  Nor  was  I  able  to  visit 
Hindelbank,  a  village  at  a  little  distance,  celebrated  for  a  work 
of  a  Saxon  artist,  which  is  said  to  be  as  excellent  in  execution  as  it 
is  sublime  in  conception.  Why  will  not  one  of  the  innumerable 
visitors  bring  us  a  plaster  cast  of  the  pastor's  wife,  Madame  Langhans, 
rising  with  her  child  through  the  pavement  of  the  church,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  London  may  learn  to  revere  the  genius  of  the  sculptor 
Nahl? 

It  is  inconvenient  to  be  poor  in  a  rich  country — ^to  be  rich  in  a 
poor  country  has  also  its  disadvantages  ;  I  had  experienced  them  in 
having  too  great  a  quantity  of  baggage.  I  had  brought  with  me  for 
a  journey  of  six  months  two  small  bags,  so  small,  that  even  when  an 
outside  passenger  by  the  mail,  the  most  rapacious  book-keeper  has 
never  charged  me  .any  thing  for  extra  baggage  or  over-weight,  yet  in 
Switzerland  they  were  too  much ;  it  was  difficult  to  find  a  place  for 
them  in  the  incommodious  carriages,  and  when  on  foot  it  needed  a 
whole  guide  to  carry  them,  and  a  guide  forms  the  chief  expense  of 
travelling  in  this  country.  It  is  a  culpable  singularity,  where  others 
are  contented  with  one  coat,  to  have  two ;  I  therefore  purchased  a 
small  knapsack,  and  sent  my  superfluities  to  Geneva  by  the  carrier. 
I  soon  found  the  benefit  of  having  abridged  my  baggage,  not  only  in 
the  diminished  expenditure,  as  one-half  or  one-third  of  a  guide  was 
now  sufficient,  but  in  the  freedom  from  anxiety :  my  knapsack  was 
impervious  to  the  rain  4  and  the  trouble  of  packing,  which  had  uevei' 
been  great,  was  now  reduced  to  its  minimum. 

He  who  would  travel  agreeably,  would  perhaps  do  well  to  reduce 
his  luggage  to  two  Swiss  knapsacks,  (if  one  would  not  possibly 
suffice ;)  one  of  them  will  hold  conveniently  a  suit  of  clothes  and  a 
small  paper  case, — the  other,  whatever  is  necessary  in  addition  to  the 
three  or  four  shirts,  and  the  remainder  of  linen  in  due  proportion  : 
linen  can  always  be  washed  in  a  very  short  time,  and  clothes  can 
be  purchased  in  every  country  as  fine  and  as  well-made  as  they  are 
worn  by  the  first  people  in  that  country ;  and  if  it  be  thought  ne- 
cessary to  be  dressed  as  well,  it  certainly  is  superfluous  to  be  better 
dressed.  The  chief  expense  and  the  chief  anxiety  anses  from  the 
transport  of  baggage :  the  traveller  ^who  can  carry  his  all  in  his  own 
hands,  if  it  be  only  for  ten  yards,  is  free ;  the  charm  that  would 
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bind  him  is  broken,  and  an  exemption  from  the  slavery  of  packing 
and  unpacking  is  cheaply  bought  at  any  price. 

In  one  respect  I  carried  my  love  of  lightness  too  far :  on  this  occa-^ 
«ion,  I  did  not  take  with  me  either  great-coat  or  cloak.  It  is  unwise 
to  travel  without  one  of  these  comforts,  especially  in  a  mountainous 
country ;  an  umbrella  alone  is  not  a  sufficient  defence  against  rain, 
and  the  exposure  to  cold  when  heated  is  painful  and  dangerous ;  & 
great-coat,  or  cloak,  may  be  rolled  into  a  small  volume  and  strapped 
upon  the  top  of  the  knapsack. 

The  Teutonic  tjrrants  who  have  at  present  military  occupation  of 
the  north  of  Italy,  are  so  conscious  of  their  weakness,  and  acknowledge^. 
with  so  much  frankness-*->that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  other  nations  to 
assist  in  turning  them  out — ^that  they  will  not  permit  a  stranger  to 
enter  the  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom,  unless  his  passport  has  been 
signed  by  an  Austrian  minister.  I  complied  with  this  form  at  Bern, 
and  sent  my  passport  to  the  ambassador,  that  his  master,  the  great 
Csesar,  might  have  due  notice  of  my  intention  to  enter  the  Milanese,' 
lest  I  should  rush  upon  his  troops  unexpectedly  from  the  height  of 
the  Semplon,  and  clear  Italy  of  its  oppressors  with  my  umbrella :  so 
great  is  the  cowardice  of  tyranny ! 

Of  course  tliere  was  some  delay  in  procuring  this  signature ; 
whether  it  was  occasioned  by  the  stupid  servants  at  the  Crown,  or  by 
the  more  stupid  legate  of  the^  most  stupid  emperor,  I  cannot  deter- 
mine ;  it  cost  us  some'  time  and  some  expressions  of  impatience. 
Having  at  last  obtained  the  German  inscription  on  my  muniment,  we^ 
being  three  in  number,  ascended  a  lateral  carriage  and  sidled  along 
to  Thun,  where  we  dined  at  the  t4tble  d'hdte.  We  changed  our 
vehicle  for  a  char  of  a  more  simple  and  common  construction,  a 
small  light  waggon,  with  two  seats,  hung,  one  behind  the  other,  upon 
such  straps  as  we  see  in  a  butcher's  cart ;  we  proceeded  towards 
Kandersteg. 

The  valley  near  Thun  is  beautiful ;  as  we  advanced  and  penetrated 
into  it,  it  became  more  wild,  but  not  less  agreeable.  Half  way  we 
took  some  bad  cofiPec,  at  an  inauspicious  house,  for  which  we  paid  a» 
much  as  at  the  best  coffee-house  in  Paris.  At  a  short  distance  was 
a  ruined  castle,  and  a  gallows  was  standing  near  it.  The  lovely 
moon  lighted  up  the  glaciers-,  and  made  our  long  ascent  delightful, 
although  the  night  was  cold.  It  was  somewhat  late  when  we  reached 
the  inn  at  Kandersteg,  the  moonlight  scene  from  the  gallery  of  the 
inn  was  calm,  still,  and  not  easily  to  be  forgotten. 

fFiednesday,  Sept.  2l8t. — ^We  found  at  the  breakfast-table  the. 
upper  half  of  a  man  in  ordinary  black  clothes,  but  the  lower  hulf 
had  trunk  hose  like  a  Dutch  skipper.  We  admired  him  for  some  time.' 
Being  spoken  with  in  German,  he  confessed  that  he  was  about  to  write 
a  new  Swiss  Guide ;  he  blamed  the  present  authors  openly,  because 
they  had  not  seen  this,  and  that,  and  the  other;  and  perhaps,  secretly, 
because  they  had  seen  things,  like  tailors,  in  tight  pantaloons,  which* 
eramp  the  imagination,  whilst  he  had  plenty  of  room  for  his  fancy  to 
play  in ;  at  least,  if  his  theory  agreed  with  his  practice,  for  as  he 
did  not  say  any  thing  concerning  the  extraordinary  capacity  of  his  hose, 
this  is  mere  conjecture.  Nor  is  the  theory  irrational,  for  if  a  full- 
bottomed  wig  be  essential  to  the  sound  exereise  of  the  judicial  functions^ 
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by  analogy  a  pair  of  full-bottomed  unutterables  may  be  neeeesary  to 
the  healthy  and  unbiassed  performance  of  topographical  duties.  I  do 
not  blame  his  harmless  eccentricity  ;  the  world  is  indebted  to  any  man 
who  will  take  the  trouble  to  deviate  from  the  beaten  track,  even  in  the 
cut  of  his  garments. 

That  eccentricity  is  a  good  thing  and  beneficial  to  the  public,  is 
evident  from  this,  that  an  eccentric  character  is  always  odious  to,  and 
spoken  ill  of  by  the  priests,  who  are  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that 
the  abuses  by  which  they  degrade  true  religion  and  exalt  themselves, 
can  only  subsist  so  long  as  men  blindly  adhere,  without  change  or 
investigation,  to  the  ancient  prejudices  and  practices  of  superstition. 
.  We  heard  from  the  gentleman  in  the  full  dress,  of  a  little  lonely 
lake  in  the  neighbourhood,  into  which  three  or  four  waterfalls  cast  them* 
selves  from  high  rocks ;  we  would  gladly  have  visited  it.  Willingly 
would  we  have  paused  also  in  order  to  get  by  heart,  as  it  were,  the 
surrounding  scene  ;  but  I  was  hurried  on  by  my  destiny,  which  required 
either  that  I  should  see  the  most  wonderful  objects  in  nature  and  in 
art  in  rapid  succession,  and  as  if  in  a  dream/or  not  at  all ;  I  thank- 
fully chose  the  former  alternative,  because,  although  no  one  will 
affirm  that  a  man  may  see  Rome  fully  in  a  week,  yet  no  one  will 
deny  that,  even  in  a  week,  more  may  be  seen  than  if  the  traveller 
never  sets  his  foot  within  the  eternal  city. 

We  walked  slowly  up  the  mountain;  it  is  wild  and  steep;  and 
reached  at  noon  a  little  inn  in  a  desert  of  rocks.  The  people  leave 
this  inhospitable  place  in  the  winter.  We  quenched  our  thirst  with 
wine  and  water,  and  reposed  ourselves  for  a  short  time  in  a  dismal 
room,  which  had  been  the  theatre  of  a  barbarous  murder,  when  all  the 
family  were  out  except  a  girl:  she  was  slain  by  three  Italian  soldiers. 
They  were  not  punished ;  a  fact  by  no  means  creditable  to  the  govern- 
ment. If  the  number  of  the  wretches  was  known,  that  they  were 
Italians  and  soldiers,  surely  all  the  rest  might  have  been  discovered. 
All  men,  whilst  they  join  in  execrating  monsters  capable  of  such  deeds, 
must  blame  the  lukewarmness  of  a  conceited  government,  which 
neglected  to  bring  the  murderous  ravishers  to  punishment. 

Here  we  found  a  pedestrian  who  was  returning  home,  a  professor  of 
Soleure  ;  he  kindly  promised  to  show  his  most  ancient  and  interesting 
city  to  such  of  our  party  as  should  visit  it.  After  some  more  climbing, 
and  having  passed  a  lake,  and  found  a  mass  of  snow  by  the  side  of  it, 
we  reached  the  top  of  the  Gemmi.  The  desert  is  steep,  almost  perpen* 
dicular,  we  saw  Leukerbad  below;  it  seemed  as  if  we  could  have 
jumped  down  into  the  town. 

It  is  a  surprising  thing  that  any  road  has  been  made  on  the  side  of 
80  steep  a  mountain.  The  traverses  are  not  cut  like  steps  on  the  side 
of  the  mountain  as  at  other  passes,  they  are  actually  hollowed  like 
caves,  out  of  the  precipices ;  you  pass,  therefore,  directly  below  the  rock 
upon  which  you  have  walked  before,  and  which  hangs  over  your  head, 
and  you  descend  thus  many  times  in  succession,'in  the  same  perpendicular 
plane,  as  in  the  stair-case  of  a  house.  They  say  that  mules  travel  this 
way ;  it  is  almost  necessary  to  see  them  in  order  to  believe  it.  The 
mountains  are  of  slate,  and  of  picturesque  forms,  but  slate  wants  the 
beauty,  the  solidity,  the  durability,  the  eternity  of  granite. 

Oixx  guide  kept  his  little  dog  all  the  day  in  a  string,  that  he  might 
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not  cliace  the  hares.  The  game  is  the  property  of  the  government^ 
and  if  the  dog  were  to  kill  one,  his.master  would  he  fined ;  had  the 
dog  heen  at  lihcdrty,  there  would  not  have  heen  much  reason  to  fear  the 
consequences,  hecause  hares  are  extremely  scarce ;  and  if  they  were  not, 
the  poor  animal  did  not  appear  to  have  those  killing  ways  that  would 
make  them  so. 

We  had  laughed  at  Blotzheim  for  saying  in  his  Guide-hook  that  we 
should  hear  no  other  sounds  than  the  howling  of  wolves ;  however, 
when  we  came  to  Leukerhad,  we  saw  the  skins  of  thirteen  wolves  that 
had  been  killed  in  the  neighbourhood,  stuffed  with  straw,  and  hanging 
under  the  projecting  eaves  of  a  house. 

The  season  for  bathing  being  over,  we  found  that  the  principal  inn 
was  shut :  we  went  to  a  smaller  hotel  called  La  Croiaf,  which  m  a 
filthy  place;  the  people  were  civil,  but  the  dinner  and  wine  were 
detestable.  We  bathed  in  the  warm  bath.  It  was  comfortable  and 
uncomfortable ;  that  is  to  say,  after  extreme  fatigue  and  heat  the  warm 
water  was  pleasant,  but  a  common  bath  and  a  common  dressing-room 
are  always  odious.  When  the  water  rises  at  the  fountain  it  is  so  hot 
that  the  hand  cannot  bear  it ;  but  when  it  has  been  some  time  in  %ht 
bath  the  temperature  is  agreeable.  Men  and  women  bathe  together : 
from  the  long  list  of  fines,  it  should  seem  that  the  visitors  are  not 
remarkably  delicate.  They  are  oddly  apportioned:  for  bathing 
without  a  shirt  or  shift  the  fine  is  two-  francs ;  but  for  talking  on 
religious  subjects  in  the  bath,  it  is  ten  francs. 

We  chatted  with  a  good-looking  girl,  who  was  at  supper.  She  wore 
the  Valaisine  hat ;  a  pretty  little  straw  hat,  with  a  low  crown  and  broad 
brims,  trimmed  round  the  crown  with  ribbands,  and  worn  on  one  side. 
She  spoke  with  great  glee  of  the  pleasures  of  the  bath.  She  said  that 
people  frequently  remain  in  it  for  eight  hours ;  that  they  go  there  at  a 
very  early  hour,  breakfast  in  the  water,  placing  the  cups  and  plates 
upon  a  boai'd  which  floats  before  them,  and  serves  for  a  table.  That 
a  favourite  pastime,  which  was  prohibited  by  a  fine  that  was  not 
always  exacted,  was  the  squirting  water  at  each  other.  She  showed 
us  how  to  place  three  fingers  of  the  one  hand  together,  so  as  to  make 
a  little  hole,  through  which,  by  pressing  both  hands  together,  the 
water  was  squirted  out.  In  discussing  the  proper  mode  of  using  an 
egg  in  tea,  as  a  substitute  for  milk,  a  stranger  betrayed  himself  to  be 
a  stray  apothecary,  by  saying,  familiarly,  in  these  wilds— ^^  Make  an 
electuary/' 

Thuradap,  Sept,  22nd. — ^It  rained  heavily  in  the  night.  Mademoi- 
selle in  the  Valaisine  hat  was  hurrying  to  chui'ch>  it  being  the  feast  of 
St.  Maurice,  but  she  came  into  the  room  to  be  admired  by  daylight,  as 
we  were  at  breakfast.  We  asked  whether  she  liked  the  church  as  well 
as  the  bath  t  She  answered,  ingenuously,  No.  Whether  they  squirted 
water  there  ?     "  Yes  ;  but  in  quite  a  different  fashion." 

In  the  rain,  with  pinching  new  shoes  and  in  a  stewing  heat,  I  walked 
with  my  two  companions  to  Leuk.  It  is  an  ugly  little  town,  but  well 
situated  on  a  hilL  I  saw  for  the  first  time  father  Bhone^  and  duly 
saluted  him ;  here  his  waters  are'  white,  and  he  lays  waste  the  fields 
far  and  near*  We  got  a  rude  char  at  Leuk,  and  the  most  inefficient 
horse  I  ever  saw.  The  driver  forgot  his  whip,  and  we  could  not  get  a 
good  hard  stick ;  there  was  no  bard  wood^  nothing  but  pines,  which 
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broke  in  pieces  at  the  first  empbatic  stroke ;  but  we  found  in  th« 
carriage  a  large  strap,  which  we  fastened  at  the  end  of  a  stick  and 
made  a  kind  of  whip ;  with  this  we  smacked  and  thwacked  him,  and 
made  him  kick  up  his  heels,  and  then  run  for  two  or  three  feet.  At 
last,  by  the  perseverance  and  incredible  exertion  of  the  crew,  we  reached 
Sion.  In  the  way,  we  robbed  a  vineyard  of  some  fine  grapes,  which 
were  not  quite  ripe ;  we  bought  some  others  of  a  woman  that  were 
excellent.  They  deceive  us  who  say  that  no  good  grapes  can  be  grown 
except  in  the  hot-house.  To  the  taste  the  grape  seems  not  to  contain 
much  more  sugar  than  other  fruits ;  we  must  judge  of  it  from  the 
stickiness  it  imparts  to  the  fingers,  when  as  ripe  as  those  which  W6 
purchased. 

I  saw  for  the  first  time  some  women  riding  astride ;  I  cannot  think 
that  the  back  of  a  horse  is  a  fit  place  for  a  woman,  most  certainly  not 
when  riding  astride  ;  one  was  a  pretty  girl,  and  had  a  sweet  modest 
look,  but  I  was  sorry  to  see  her  delicate  little  feet  hanging  down,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  saddle. 

'At  Sion  we  had  dinner,  and  some  detestable  muscatel  wine ;  th]9 
was  not  fair  in  a  country  where  such  fine  grapes  are  grown.  We 
procured  a  better  carriage,  and  continued  our  journey,  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  way,  through  the  cold  and  dark.  I  heard  at  a  village  on  the 
way  such  sweet-sounding  and  pretty  bells,  that  every  one  who  hears 
them  must  wish  that  they  were  the  bells  of  his  own  parish-church. 
The  weather  had  cleared  up  at  Leuk,  and  the  evening  was  beautiful. 
We  warmed  and  refreshed  ourselves  with  some  coffee,  some  fine  honey- 
comb, and  some  more  grapes,  at  the  Tower  at  Martigny ;  and  observing 
that  an  Italian  lady,  not  very  old,  had  entered  in  the  book  her  own 
name,  that  of  her  daughter,  and  a  young  man,  as  her  secretary,  we 
were  wicked  enough  to  laugh  at  the  entry ;  at  the  private  secretary,  e 
secreiis — at  Mr.  Secretary  for  the  home  department. 

Friday,  Sept.  23r«?.— At  half-past  eight"  we  mounted  three  mules^ 
and  rode  slowly  through  the  pleasant  valley  of  the  Drance,  on  a  beau-' 
tifnl  morning  to  AUeve,  where  we  dined  well,  and  washed  down  some 
thrushes  with  wine  of  Yvorne.  A  short  distance  from  Alleve,  we  saw 
a  fine  eagle  soaring  below  us,  and  unless  we  were  deceived  by  the  mag-' 
nitude  of  suiTOunding  objects,  it  was  near  enough  to  be  within  shot. 
In  various  parts  of  the  Valais  we  met  with  wooden  crosses,  not  small 
and  symbolical,  but  sufficiently  large  and  strong  to  serve  for  the  exe^ 
cution  of  the  hypocriticalrascals  who  erected  them.  They  are  all 
dated ;  the  time  of  their  erection  is  within  these  few  years  ;  some  of 
them  are  ornamented  with  a  thing  like  a  piece  of  a  aoor-mat ;  they 
are  the  work  of  a  set  of  worthless,  remorseless  ruffians,  who,  like  our 
ranting  methodists,  preach  fanaticism,  and  eat  up  the  poor. 

In  the  dining-room  at  Alleve  was  framed  a  paper  printed  in  the 
manner  of  a  play-bill,  in  large,  larger,  and  largest  letters,  which 
contained  some  of  the  blasphemous  stuff  of  these  wretches.  In  the 
largest  letters  were  these  words:  "Veillez  continuellement !  Priezf 
sans  cesse  ! "  In  order  to  try  the  temper  of  the  maid-servant,  they 
were  parodied  thus  in  her  presence :  " Mangez  continuellement!  Buvez 
sans  cesse !  Embrassez  continuellement !  Baisez  sans  cesse  ! "  She 
was  so  much  entertained  at  this,  that  she  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
room  to  have  her  laugh  out.    She  at  leitst  had  escaped  the  contagion^ 
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After  two  hours  of  repose  we  mounted  our  mules,  and  continued  our 
ascent ;  the  country  soon  became  steep,  rocky,  and  dreary.  For  the 
last  hour  and  a  half  the  cold  was  intense,  the  icy  north  wind  pierced  to 
our  bones.  I  took  my  frozen  feet  out  of  the  stirrups  to  reanimate 
them,  and  warmed  my  hands  in  my  bosom. 

"When  we  reached  the  convent  at  half-past  five,  we  found  that  the 
snow  had  covered  the  stones  and  wood,  which  had  been  brought  for 
enlarging  the  building,  and  raising  it  a  story ;  it  had  whitened  the 
wood-heap,  and  in  mounting  the  steps  at  the  door,  our  cold  feet  trod 
upon  the  fresh  snow.  We  were  conducted,  trembling  with  cold,  to 
three  dreary  bed-rooms,  but  we  soon  returned  to  the  refectory,  where  was 
a  stove.  We  conversed  with  two  or  three  of  the  monks  respecting  the 
lasrt  gossip  of  the  newspapers.  One  of  them  kept  repeating  some 
Cowardly  stuff  about  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  and  attempted  to  justify  him 
for  breaking  his  promises,  because  they  were  extorted  under  fear  of 
death;  and  he  often  said,  *^  If  I  were  in  fear  of  my  life  I  would  promise 
anything,  or  do  anything."  These  holy  men  appeared  to  take  great 
interest  in  Ferdinand.  The  love  of  life  is  a  strange  thing  ;  the  life  of 
a  monk,  and  of  a  monk  who  is  condemned  to  live  in  this  frightful  waste, 
appears  so  precious  in  his  own  eyes,  that  it  is  to  be  preserved,  not 
only  at  any  honest  price,  but  at  the  price  of  any  baseness. 

At  half-past  six  supper  was  served ;  it  was  a  meagre  day,  and 
meagre,  most  meagre  and  truly  lean,  was  the  supper ;  that  it  was 
scanty  and  bad,  the  situation,  poverty,  or  a  taste  for  spiritual  food 
alone,  will  be  a  sufficient  excuse  ;  but  nothing  can  excuse  the  abomi- 
nable filthiness  that  made  every  thing  ghastly.  In  justice  to  the 
disinterested  sobriety  of  the  society,  I  must  add  that  the  wine  was  by 
far  the  most  vile  I  ever  tasted.  There  were  no  strangers  but  ourselves ; 
the  table  was  filled  by  a  number  of  dull,  dirty  brethren ;  all  but  two 
or  three  were  extremely  young.  They  were  very  civil,  and  offered 
me  medicine  for  my  cough,  which  I  declined,  for  I  felt  assured  that, 
if  to  be  nauseous  is  to  be  healing,  their  kitchen  physic  alone  would 
bring  health,  and  their  wine  was  the  elixir  of  life  and  immortality. 

Saturday,  Sept,  24th, — 'I  was  awakened  at  six  o'clock  by  the  organ, 
and  by  voices  singing  in  the  church ;  these  services  are  always  inter- 
esting, and  I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  been  present  at  them  in 
such  a  remarkable  place ;  but  before  I  had  dressed  myself  all  was 
hushed.  I  met  my  companions  in  the  refectory  ;  we  were  animated 
by  a  common  desire  to  quit  this  dreary  spot.  After  an  indifferent 
breakfast,  we  entreated  one  of  the  monks,  to  show  us  the  wonders. 
He  conducted  us  to  the  church ;  we  saw  there,  in  the  room  of  one  of 
the  side  altars,  the  monument  of  Desaix ;  it  has  been  too  much  praised. 
The  monk  spoke  of  it  with  a  tone  and  look,  as  if  he  would  like  to 
remove  it,  and  to  restore  the  altar. 

•  We  saw  five  large  dogs ;  these  celebrated  animals  are  not  like  New- 
foundland dogs,  or  the  dog  which  is  stuffed  in  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History  at  Bern,  a  predecessor  of  the  present  kennel,  but  they  resemble 
large  mastiffs  ;  they  are  exactly  like  lionesses,  but  were  very  tame,  and 
were  pleased  with  attention,  and  by  some  of  the  party  putting  their  hands 
into  their  mouths,  and  they  did  not  abuse  this  piece  of  confidence. 
We  peeped  into  the  dead-house ;  aji  out^umse^  in  which  the  bodies  of 
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persons  who  die  here  are  placed  ;  they  are  frozen,  and  consequently 
do  not  decay,  but  they  are  not  in  good  preservation :  not  to  be  eompared 
with. those  in  the  vault  at  the  Kreutzberg  near  Bonn.  They  were  not 
very  offensive ;  indeed,  I  thought  that  the  dead  were  much  liess  dis- 
agreeable than  the  living  members  of  this  Institution. 

When  we  returned  to  the  refectory,  I  asked  a  greasy  youth,  who 
'was  pretending  to  read  a  book  in  Latin,  which  was  entitled  a  Sum  of 
Theology,  (but  it  treated  of  the  canon  law,  and  chiefly  of  Testaments,]^  -] 

to  show  me.  the  library.  He  said  that  the  librarian  was  not  at  home  r 
that  the  key  could  not  be  found.  I  had  heard  that  there  are  some 
Roman  antiquities  in  the  library,  but  I  believe  nothing  of  importance. 
We  advanced  with  reluctance  a  few  yards ;  such  was  our  impatience 
to  be  gone,  to  look  at  the  gloomy  building,  at  the  dreary  Tarn  or 
lake,  in  which  no  fish  will  live,  which  is  frozen  the  greatest  part  of 
the  year,  and  even  covered  with  an  immense  mass  of  snow ;  at  the 
snowy  rocks  and  desolation.  It  is  a  dead  nature:  a  skeleton  compared 
to  a  living  body :  the  dead-house  of  the  world  contrasted  with  an 
assembly  of  the  young  and  beautiful.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
this  institution  is  a  piece  of  religious  quackery.  The  accounts  they 
gave  of  persons  saved  were  vague,  and  savoured  of  the  tales  in  the 
breviary ;  whatever  was  effected  was  done,  not  by  the  monk?,  but  by 
the  servant  of  the  convent.  He  with  his  dogs  sought  for  travellers, 
and,  if  he  assisted  any  one,  the  monks  cheerfully  took  upon  themselves 
the  credit,  or  at  most  sung  a  psalm  of  thanksgiving  in  the  chapel,  or 
by  the  fireside.  If  a  few  lives  are  really  saved,  it  is  good,  but  tliis 
good  might  be  done  by  a  few  peasants ;  by  a  fifth  part  of  the  number, 
at  a  fiftieth  part  of  the  expense,  and  with  a  five  hundredth  part  of  ~ 

the  fuss.  The  brave  peasants  would  be  in  better  heart  too,  and  better 
able  to  withstand  the  cold,  as  they  could  be  kept  warm  at  night  by 
their  wives,  and  would  not  be  constrained  to  live  in  unnatural  society. 
The  laudatory  stuff  that  travellers,  English  and  French,  write  in  the 
book,  which  the  fathers  keep  for  the  purpose,  is  nM)st  disgusting.  Tlie 
world  might  be  searched  in  vain  for  a  collection  of  nonsense  equally 
nauseous.  Having  paid  liberally  for  our  scurvy  entertainment,  we 
mounted  our  mules  at  half-past  eight,  and  with  joy  descended  the 
steep  and  stony  path.  We  had  eaten  all  the  thrushes  at  Alleve  the 
day  before  ;  but  a  bottle  of  Yvorne  was  peculiarly  acceptable  after  the 
potations  which  the  holy  men  had  indulged  us  with  in  the  upper  air. 
After  dinner  we  saw  at  the  door  of  the  inn  an  old  capuchin ;  he  looked 
like  an  old  mountain  goat.  The  people  seemed  not  indisposed  to  laugh 
at  his  hairy  reverence. 

We  reached  Martigny  at  six ;  I  was  not  sorry  to  dismount.  It  is 
inconceivable  how  any  creature  that  walked  (in  a  trot  all  things  are 
possible)  could  be  so  uneasy  as  my  mule.  It  must  have  come  into  the 
world  for  some  great  end,  and  was  doubtless  produced  to  fulfil  some 
ancient  prophecy  of  the  country;  the  beast  must  have  been  long 
foretold,  and  predicted  in  the  olden  time.  His  name  shall  be  called 
the  Wrench,  and  he  shall  be  the  aversion  of  all  nations.  I  consoled  my- 
self, however,  as  I  was  jolted  along,  with  the  reflection,  that,  at  worst, 
they  can  only  split  a  man  in  two,  like  a  walnut.  If  I  had  an  enemy, 
which^  thank  Heaven,  I  have  not^  I  would  have  him  ride  this  mule  for 
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a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty  minutes.  The  editor  of  the  John  Bull, 
for  his  execrable  attacks  upon  women,  ought  to  be  condemned  to  ride 
him  for  evermore,  about  the  roads  and  lanes  of  purgatory. 

The  mule  notwithstanding,  it  was  a  gi'eat  relief  and  consolation  to 
exchange  gradually  the  stern  horrors  of  the  morning  for  cheerful  nature 
and  the  genial  warmth  of  a  lovely  evening ;  naked  granite  rock,  without 
any  perceptible  traces  of  vegetation,  for  woods  and  meadows;  to 
descend  from  silence  and  death  to  the  songs  of  birds,  and  the  humming 
of  insects,  and  to  life  ;  to  have  quitted  in  the  morning  eternal  ice  and 
freshly-fallen  snow,  and  to  find  in  the  evening  trees  bowed  down  with 
apples  and  pears,  and  vines  covered  with  ripe  grapes ;  nor  were  we 
displeased  to  observe  that  the  clouds  were  in  their  proper  places,  not 
beneath  our  feet,  but  floating  high  above  our  heads.  We  refreshed 
ourselves  with  coffee  and  the  same  accompaniments  as  on  Thursday 
night ;  and,  having  planned  the  operations  of  the  morrow,  we  were 
glad  to  sleep  away  our  fatigue  in  a  less  unkind  temperature,  and  a 
less  fetid  atmosphere. 

Sunday y  Sept.  25th, — Having  accomplished  the  prophecy,  I  dis- 
carded the  Wrench,  and  procured  another  mule.  Our  party  climbed  a 
iiteep  hill,  on  the  side  of  which  I  remarked,  for  the  first  time,  native 
larches ;  the  young  ones  were  growing  from  the  old  stools  ;  the  old 
were  fine  picturesque  trees.  Here  I  also  observed  two  shepherdesses, 
one  held  the  other's  head  on  her  knees,  and  was  busied  in  searching  it. 
From  their  serious,  determined  air,  I  suspected  that  it  was  a  war  of 
extermination,  and  that  they  gave  no  quarter.  The  road  by  the  Tete 
noire  is  very  fine.  The  mules  were  not  permitted  to  pass  the  frontier, 
because  there  was  an  infectious  disease  amongst  them.  In  the  first 
book  of  the  Iliad,  it  is  said  that  the  plague,  which  Apollo  sent  upon 
the  Greeks,  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  bis  prophet  Chryses,  first  attacked 
the  mules : 

On  mules  and  dogs  the  infection  first  began  ; 
And  last,  the  vengeful  arrows  fixed  in  man. 
Ovpiiag  fi€V  irpiarov  C7ry%£ro,  cat  Kwag  apysQ, 

If  the  mules,  and  not  the  guards,  were  the  first  victims — for  this 
appears  to  have  been  a  doubt  in  the  time  of  Aristotle,  which  he  thus 

expresses  in  his  Poetics : — ta  h  wpog  niv  Xc&v  bpuvra  Sh  dwXvtitr  ^cov« 
yXiWTry 

Ovp^ac  fuv  vptarov* 

IffA»(  yap  8  mf  tiiuovhq  Xcya,  oXAa  mc  ^vXcucac. 

-—the  critic  could  not  comprehend  how  the  mules  could  be  more 
subject  to  the  pestilence,  and  sooner  affected  by  it  than  the  men ;  he 
conjectures,  therefore,  that  the  word  sp^ac,  signifies,  not  mules,  but 
guards  and  persons  on  the  outposts,  or  '^  nightly  sentinels,"  referring 
most  probably  to  a  verse  in  the  tenth  Iliad, 

Seek'st  thou  some  friend,  or  nightly  sentinel? 
He  riv  aptiutv  it^fiiuvoct  q  nv  krcuputv* 

However  it  may  have  been  in  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  an  infectious 
disease  had  this  summer  seized  upon  the  mules,  without  advancing 
upon  .men  or  even  upon  dogs,  whether  they  were  white,  idle,  or  swift^ 
or  had  two,  or  even  all  three,  of  these  qualities. 
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THE  SUiaDE.     . 

My  father  was  a  Shropshire  country  gentleman,  who,  to  an  ancient 
descent  and  narrow  income,  added  the  blessing  of  a  family  of  thirteen 
children.     My  mother  having  died  in  giving  birth  to  the  thirteenth  of 
us,  he  married  a  second  wife,  whose  single  misfortune  it  was,  as  she 
used  feelingly  to  lament,  to  have  no  offspring.     My  father,  though  a 
tender  husband,  bore  this  dispensation  without  repining  ;  reconciled, 
no  doubt,  in  some  degree  to  it,  by  the  daily  cheering  sight  of  thirteen 
rosy  boys  and  girls,  of  all  ages  and  sizes,  seated  at  six  o'clock  in  full 
health,  appetite,  and   activity,  at  the  long  mahogany  dining-table. 
This  consoling  spectacle  was  strongly  backed  by  the  butcher's  weekly 
bills,  which  reminded  our  parent  punctually  every  Saturday  morning, 
that  Heaven  had  already  done  much  for  him  in  respect  of  progeny, 
and  sent  him  to  church  on  Sunday  perfectly  resigned  to  the  barrenness' 
of  his  second  lady.     These  considerations  operating  on  a  naturally 
contented  mind,  indeed  so  weighed  with  my  father,  that  instead  of 
sharing  in  my  step-mother's  distress  at  having  no  children   by  his 
second  marriage,  he  appeared  solicitous  about  nothing  so  much  aa 
how  to  dispose  of  that  ample  stock  which  he  had  been  blessed  with 
by  his  first.     It  happened,  unfortunately,  to  our  house,  as  to  many 
other  good  houses,  that  while  our  honours  had  increased  with  time, 
our  fortunes  had  waned  with  it;  years,  which  had  steadily  added  to  the 
antiquity  of  our  name,  had  as  regularly  abstracted  from  the  rents  and 
profits  of  the  domain  ;  the  genealogical  tree  shot  its  roots  deep,  and 
spread  its  branches  far  and  wide,  but  the  oaks  were  felled,  and  there 
was  as  much  parchment  on  the  land  as  would  have  sufficed  /or  all  the 
pedigrees  of  the  Welsh  principality.     When  my  father  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  estate,  a  prudent  wife  and  genteel  economy  just 
enabled  him  to  support  the  dignity  of  —  Place ;  he  kept  fewer 
servants,  fewer  horses,  saw  less  company,  than  his  father  before  him, 
but  still  the  establishment  was  on  a  creditable  and  comfortable  footing* 
As  my  mother,  however,  successively  blessed  him  year  after  year  with 
some  one  of  us,  matters  began  to  wear  another  aspect ;  it  became 
necessary  to  pare  things  closer  and  closer,  and  by  the  time  that  I,  the 
seventh  child  and  fourth  son,  had  arrived  at  my  full  appetite,  it  was 
iiecessary  to  practice  the  most  rigid  economy,  in  order  to  keep  half  a» 
ox  on  our  table  for  our  daily  meal,  and  two  or  three  clowns  in  livery 
behind  our  chairs,  to  change    our  plates  and  fill  our  glasses.     Had 
our  wants  stopped  here  all  would  have  been  comparatively  well,  but 
being  gentlemen  of  name  in  the  county,  it  was  essentially  necessary  to 
us  that  we  should  do  as  others  of  our  own  rank  did ;  we  were  all 
accordingly  for   hunting,   racing,    cocking,    attending   balls,  music 
meetings,  &c.,  and  miserably  was  my  poor  father  importuned  to  provide 
the  means  of  our  various  indispensable  amusements.     In  this  state  of 
things,  it  was  not  surprising  that  his  most  earnest  wish  was  to  see  us 
*^  strike  root  into  the  pockets  of  the  people"  in  some  way.  But  he  was  a 
Whig,  unfortunately,  and  could  therefore  do  no  more  than  put  us  in  the 
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right  path  against  a  favourable  turn  in  public  affairs  ;  lYhich,  in  the 
vulgar  phraseology,  is  the  turn  out  of  the  opposite  party,  and  the  turn 
in  of  one's  own.  My  eldest  brother,  John,  took  orders  that  he  might 
be  ready  for  a  living ;  the  second,  Charles,  got,  through  the  friendly 
interest  of  our  Tory  neighbour,  Sir  Marmaduke  Boroughly,  an  en- 
signcy  in  the  60th  \ioot ;  James  went  into  the  navy  with  a  view  to 
a  ship  when  our  friends  should  come  in,  and,  poor  fellow,  he  is  at  this 
day  a  midshipman  of  twelve  years'  standing.  Unluckily,  having  come 
into  the  world  after  my  three  brothers,  I  found,  when  my  time  arrived, 
that  all  the  best  things  were  disposed  of.  The  Whig  bishopric  in 
expectancy,  the  staff  appointment,  the  ship,  were  all  gone,  anticipated 
by  my  brothers ;  and  now  began  my  troubles,  and  the  vexatious  affair 
which  led  to  the  remarkable  incident  that  is  the  main  subject  of  this 

paper.     One  of  my  father's  earliest  and  fastest  friends  was  Mr.  W , 

an  eminent  London  solicitor.  Business  brought  this  worthy  man  to 
our  .part  of  the  country  just  at  the  time  that  the  peace  had  thrown 
my  brother  Charles  back  on  my  father's  hands  a  half-pay  ensign,  and 
also  my  brother  James  a  no-pay  midshipman,  and  that  my  brother 
John  had  returned  from  college  to  take  up  his  abode  in  the  paternal 
mansion  till  a  stall  should  be  opened  to  him  by  a  Whig  administration. 

At  this  happy  moment  of  reunion,  Mr.  W became  our  guest,  and 

professionally  acquainted  as  he  was  with  my  father's  affairs,  the  sight 
of  his  board,  so  graced  with  well-grown  sons  from  barrack,  sea,  and 
college — not  to  mention  nine  daughters,  whose  pink  sashes  alone  must 
have  required  half  a  mile  of  ribbon — filled  him  with  a  friendly 
concern.  My  three  brothers  had  their  professions ;  I  alone  was 
unprovided  for,  and  there  was  a  sobriety  in  my  air  which  found  favour 
Lq  the  «yes  of  our  guest.  The  truth  is,  that  I  was  naturally  a  romantic, 
melancholy  lad,  and  at  this  particular  period  a  little  affair  of  senti- 
ment had  deepened  this  complexion  to  a  very  respectable  seriousness 
pf  deportment.  So  favourable  was  the  impression  I  produced  on  Mr. 
W— ,  that  a  few  days  after  he  had  left  us  for  London,  a  letter 
arrived  from  him  containing  an  offer  to  my  father,  couched  in  the 
handsomest  terms,  to  take  me  into  his  house  as  an  articled  clerk 
without  the  usual  premium ;  and  concluding  with  an  intimation  that  in  ^ 
good  time  he  would  take  me  also  into  his  firm.  My  father  considered 
my  fortune  as  made,  but  there  was  a  sound  in  the.  word  clerk  that  did 
not  please  me ;  it  seemed  to  confound  me  with  excisemen's  clerks, 
parson's  clerks,  and  all  the  other  clerks  that  I  could  think  of  in  the 
town  of  D  At  all  events,  thought  I,  Louisa  Daventry  must  be 

consulted  before  I  accede  to  this  derogatory  proposal :  I  don't  like  it 
1  am  free  to  confess,  but  I  will  hear  what  she  says.  And  that  very 
evening  Louisa  Daventry  was  consulted,  and  never  shall  I  forget  her 
look  of  absolute  horror  as  she  exclaimed, "  An  attorney's  clerk !  What ! 
and  wear  short  black  gaiters !"  The  affair  was  finished  I  I  resolved 
firmly,  and  swore  to  Louisa,  never  to  be  classed  with  a  body  of  men 
chargeable  with  short  black  gaiters !  But  knowing  my  father's  preju- 
dices in  favour  of  the  road  to  wealth,  and  that  he  did  not  view  short 
black  gaiters  in  the  same  light  with  Louisa  and  myself,  I  returned 
home  full  only  of  the  honour  of  our  family,  and  represented  to  him. 
that  it  would  be  highly  unbecoming  that  one  of  the  ancient  house  of^ 
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Squanderly  should  become  an  attorney's  clerk.  My  fattier  very  coolly 
answered,  that  our  ancient  house  could  no  longer  keep  our  ancient 
family ;  that,  in  short,  he  could  not  support  me  in  idleness,  and  that  I 
must  accept  of  Mr.  W.'s  offer  or  remain  a  burden  to  my  family ;  a 
thing,  which  in  justice  to  my  sisters,  he  could  not  permit.  He  told  mc» 
further,  to  be  under  no  sort  of  uneasiness  about  the  honour  of  the 
family,  reminding  me  that  I  was  only  a  younger  son,  and  that  my 
eldest  brother  was  charged  with  the  maintenance  of  our  house's 
dignity,  while  I  was  free  to  get  rich  as  I  could,  like  other  younger 
brothers.  With  all  respect  I  intimated  to  him  that  he  was  entirely 
in  error  in  his  view  of  the  matter,  and  that  my  regard  to  the  name  of 
the  Sl^uanderlys  must  compel  me  to  disobey  his  commands.  I  observed 
on  the  baseness  of  making  sacrifices  to  wealth,  and  quoted  such 
passages  from  the  classics  as  my  education  had  stored  me  with  in 
disparagement  of  riches.  My  father's  good  opinion  of  wealth  remained 
unshaken  however,  and  he  was  wholly  unmoved  by  my  citations.  T 
dared  not  quote  my  best  authority,  Louisa,  nor  could  I  urge  the  black 
gaiters;  this  was,  I  felt,  an  argument  for  refined  souls,  and  somehow  or 
other,  with  every  respect  for  my  father,  I  knew  that  it  would  be  worse 
than  thrown  away  on  him. 

I  need  not  describe  the  details  of  the  contest ;  my  father  was  what 
I  called  obstinate^  and  I  what  /  cMedfirm,  The  substance  of  the 
argument  between  us  might  be  summed  up  in  these  common  forms  of 
disputation,  "  you  shall/'  and  "  /  won't,*' 

Through  the  kindness  of  a  friend,  Mr.  W.  was  duly  informed  of  the 
gracious  reception  I  had  given  to  his  kind  offer,  and  of  the  consequent 
dispute  raging  between  father  and  son.  On  learning  these  circumstances 
he  wrote  at  once  to  my  father^  entreating  him  to  put  no  force  on  the 
young  gentleman's  inclinations,  regretting  that  his  proposal,  meant  for 
the  best,  should  have  occasioned  domestic  uneasiness,  and  hoping  that 
no  more  would  be  thought  about  the  matter.  My  father,  however, 
who  having  succeeded  in  getting  so  many  children,  knew  the  advantage 
of  getting  rid  of  them,  replied  to  such  effect  as  to  bind  Mr.  W.  to  his 
offer,  but  with  this  proviso — that  I  should  go  up  to  town  and  attend  the 
office  of  Mr.  W.  regularly  for  six  months,  after  which  time  I  should  be 
free  to  make  my  final  election.  My  father  further  entered  into  a 
treaty  with  me  to  allow  me,  during  this  period,  at  the  rate  of  200/.  a 
year,  while  I  punctually  attended  the  office,  but  in  default  of  attendance 
the  allowance  was  to  be  stopped.  These  arrangements  having  been 
made,  I  was  packed  off  to  London,  having  only  just  had  time  to  snatch 
a  parting  interview  with  Louisa  Daventry,  in  which  I  vowed  never  to 
be  an  attorney's  clerk,  and  we  mutually  swore  to  preserve  unshaken 
constancy. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  tell  the  reader  that  I  of  course  imputed  the  vexa- 
tious resolution  of  my  father  to  the  machinations  of  my  step-mother; 
and  also  failed  not  to  lay  to  her  account  a  kind  of  hint  that  Louisa's 
father.  Sir  Toby,  had  given  me,  that  my  visits  to  his  house  were  favours 
which  he  should  value  more  highly  if  they  were  rarer.  My  step-mother, 
however,  had  in  truth  nothing  to  do  either  with  the  one  affair  or  the 
other,  for  she  was  a  harmless,  inoffensive  being,  possessed  of  one  all- 
i^bsorbing  wish,  which  was  to  increase  the  family  of  the  Squanderlys. 
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A  desire  which,  however  natural,  Providence'  iii  its  mercy  did"  not 
vouchsafe  to  gratify. 

^Vliile  on  ray  journey  to  London  I  consoled  myself  under. all  my  cares 
with  the  idea  of  the  many  pleasures  that  awaited  me  in  the  capital ; 
but  after  the  novelty  of  the  first  two  or  three  days  had  worn  off,  I 
cannot  describe  how  much,  and  in  how  many  small  points  of  comfort 
I  deplored  the  change  in  my  habits  of  life.     I  had  no  acquaintance  in 
London  excepting  Mr.  W.  whom  I  looked  on  as  a  professional  quiz, 
and  his  family  were  not  in  town :  as  for  the  clerks  in  his  office,  it  was 
enough  for  me  that  they  were  clerks — I  was  a  Squanderly.     Then  I 
had  exchanged  a  good  house  ;  a  genteel,  sufficiently  furnished,  though 
not  handsome  table,  and  the  society  of  a  large  and  always  cheerful 
family,  for  a  lodging  up  two  pair  of  stairs  in  a  little  street  called  Glou- 
cester-street, Queen  Square,  and  a  solitary  meal  on  a  blackened  tough 
chop,  or  an  impregnable  beef-steak.  Every  thing  was  squalid  within ,  and 
melancholy  without.     I  thought  of  our  dear  skies  and  pleasant  fields, 
and  sighed  at  the  view  of  dull,  dirty  houses,  and  a  dun-coloured 
canopy  of  smoke  over  head,  which  excluded  the  sight  of  even  a  cloud 
fresh  from  the  country.     From  sheer  ennui  I  took  to  the  office  for  a 
few  days,  but  when  there  I  was  expected  to  share  in  its  duties,  and  I 
hated  the  loQk  of  the  parchments  more  than  the  view  of  the  smoke 
buildings  of  Gloucester-street,  and  found  copying  an  indenture  more 
intolerable  than  the  solitude  of  my  dingy  apartnient.     This  did  not 
last  long.     I  began  to  haunt  the  theatres  at  night,  (the  first  step  in 
the  Raff's  progress,)  and  to  read  novels  and  romances  in  the  day, 
abandoned  Mr.  W.'s  altogether,  killed  time,  spent  my  money,  ran  in 
debt,  and  got  letters  of  reproach  fiom  my  father,  nay,  even  from  my 
brothers.    To  make  short  of  the  discreditable  details,  at  last  I  received 
a  resolute  warning  from  my  father,  that  if  I  did  not  resume  my  attend- 
ance at  Mr.  W.'s,  and  make  up  my  mind  to  avail  myself  of  the  means 
offered  of  procuring  my  bread,  justice  to  the  other  members  of  his 
family  required  that  he  should  withdraw  my  allowance,  and  leave  me 
"to  pursue  my  own  course.   This  communication  somewhat  shocked  me ; 
but  I  thought  of  Louisa,  and  resolved  to  suffer  the  last  extremity 
rather  than  degrade  myself  in  her  bright  eyes.     I  therefore  persevered 
in  the  cause  which  had  drawn  down  my  father's  displeasure,  and  after 
the  lapse  of  a  fortnight  received  from  him  the  following  letter;— 

' '  Henry, — As  I  hear  that  my  last  admoDition  has  not  induced  yoi;  to  present  your- 
salf  at  Mr.  W.'s,  I  must  take  it  for  granted  that  some  means  of  making  your  fortune 
have  occurred  to  you  of  which  I  am  not  at  present  aware.  You  decline  one  sure  way 
to  a  competence  ;  I  must  therefore  suppose  that  you  have  another  in  view,  but  as  I  am 
not  consulted,  I  presume  that  my  assistance  is  not  required,  and  therefore  from  this 
hour  I  shall  withhold  it.  1  have  children  enough  with  claims  on  the  allowance  which 
has  been  for  some  months  thrown  away  on  you.  From  this  moment  cease  to  expect  it. 
We  all  wish  you  well,  and  success  in  the  scheme  of  life  you  have  resolved  on  pursuing, 
whatever  it  may  be.  I,  S. 

I  thought  that  I  had  long  made  up  my  mind  to  the  worst  conse- 
quences of  my  disobedience,  but  it  seemed  that  this  letter  opened  my 
eyes  for  the  first  time  to  my  utter  helplessness,  when  abandoned  to 
my  own  resources.  My  debts  (small,  very  small,  as  they  really  were) 
first  occurred  to  me — how  were  they  to  be  discharged  ?  how  could  I 
meet  the  applications  of  my  creditors  ?  how  could  I,  a  Squanderly, 
endure  the  insolence  of  thesef    importunate  people,  an  insolence  of 
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which  I  had  already  had  a  sample  or  two  1 — then,  how  was  I  to  support 
myself,  how  to  supply  my  daily  wants  ?  I  knew  not  how  a  stiver  was 
to  he  earned.  I  could  hunt,  shoot,  draw  a  hadger,  fight  a  main  of 
cocks,  with  any  youth  of  my  age  in  the  kingdom,  hut  though  thus 
accomplished  in  my  proper  sphere,  I  possessed  no  one  kind  o!  know* 
ledge  or  skill  on  which  men  put  a  price.  "  How  am  I  to  live?  "  was 
the  question ;  "  I  can  die,"  was  my  answer.  The  suggestion  elevated 
me  in  my  own  opinion.  Zyv  ataxpov  aitrxpi^i  rote  icaXwc  vtiftvKoffiv,  ex- 
claimed I  with  dignity.  The  squalid  details  of  misery  which  I  had 
heen  passing  in  anticipation  hefore  me,  disappeared,  and  I  strode  across 
my  little  apartment  with  the  air  of  one  who  had  taken  a  resolution 
which  placed  him  ahove  the  malice  of  fortune.  The  heing  who  has 
been  honoured  with  Louisa's  love,  thought  I,  must  never  suhmit  to 
degradation.  That  word  degradation  was  of  great  use  to  me ;  it 
supported  me  through  all  my  desperate  resolutions  like  little  Acres's 
"  honour,"  But  I  did  not  thinlc  with  levity  of  the  matter  then,  and 
the  simile  never  entered  my  head.  Young  people  always  think  lightly 
of  death,  and  my  romantic  turn  made  me  regard  a  violent  one  by  my 
own  hands  with  something  very  much  akin  to  complacency.  I  was 
about  to  act  the  first  part  in  a  tragedy,  which  would  make  some  noise 
in  the  world.  My  family  would  be  made  to  suffer  vain  regrets,  and  to 
repent  their  rigour  towards  me.  The  world  would  admire  my  high 
sense  of  honour  which  led  me  to  prefer  death  to  degradation.  And 
Louisa  Daventry ! — Louisa  Daventry  would  pass  a  life  of  virgin  inno- 
cence in  weeping  over  my  early  fate,  keeping  her  vestal  flame  alive  in 
the  tomb  of  her  Henry !  I  remembered  how  she  had  been  affected  one 
•  sweet  night  as  we  sat  in  the  honey-suckle  alcove,  by  my  reciting  to  her 
the  lines  from  Campbells  Pleasures  of  Hope : 

And  say,  when  summoned  from  the  world  and  thee, 
I  lay  my  head  heneath  the  willow  tree. 
Wilt  thoUf  sweet  mourner!  at  my  stone  appear. 
And  soothe  my  parted  spirit  lingering  near  1 
Oh !  wilt  thou  come,  at  evening  hour  to  shed 
The  tears  of  memory  o*er  my  narrow  hed  ; 
With  aching  temples  on  thy  hand  reclined. 
Muse  on  the  last  farewell  I  left  behind  ; 
Breathe  a  deep  sigh  to  winds  that  murmur  low, 
And  think  on  all  my  love  and  all  my  woe  T 

I  was  at  that  time  as  strong  as  a  horse,  and,  like  Tony  Lumpkin, 
never  coughed  except  when  my  liquor  went  the  wrong  way;  but 
nevertheless  it  pleased  my  sentimental  soul  to  imagine  myself  fated 
to  early  death  by  consumption ;  and  I  recited  these  lines  with  all  the 
eloquence  of  a  lover,  and  the  peculiar  tenderness  of  one  anticipating 
his  own  demise.  Louisa  was  moved,  and  sunk  sobbing  on  my  shoulder. 
I  triumphed  in  those  tears;  and  it  afforded  me  at  this  period  an 
indescribable  satisfaction  to  think,  that  the  desperate  expedient  I 
contemplated,  would  cause  them  again  to  flow  in  sorrow  for  my  too  real 
and  too  tragic  fate.  Yes,  I  thought,  my  death  will  put  its  sad  seal 
on  her  young  affections — She  will  never  love  another — ^No  !  She  will 
pass  the  remainder  of  her  blameless  life  in  retirement,  and  "  think 
on  all  my  love  and  all  my  woe.''  The  thought  was  luxury  to  me. 
The  thought  of  the  late  regrets  of  my  family  also  pleased  me.  I  felt 
that  they  had  every  thing  to  answer  for ;  it  was  their  selfishness  that 
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made  me  a  suicjde.  In  my  own  judgment  I  stood  clear  of  all  blame. 
I  never  east  the  slightest  reproach  to  my  own  account.  I  looked 
upon  myself  as  an  injured^  persecuted  being,  driven  to  death  by  tho 
base,  worldly,  sordid  covetings  of  my  ki^smen.  I  cannot  express  how 
I  compassionated  myself,  and  how  affectionately  I  took  my  own  part. 
The  best  friends  in  the  world  have  found  something  amiss  iu  my 
conduct ;  they  all,  on  such  occasions,  find  faults  on  both  sides ;  but 
I  myself  was  my  own  best  friend,  and  I  found  no  fault — on  my  side.  I 
was  as  magnanimous  to  myself  as  Hector  is  to  Helen,  in  the  Iliad.  I 
never  blamed  the  m^n  cause  of  the  calamity.  I  generously  carried 
my  reproaches  and  my  wrath  elsewhere.  Of  course  my  poor  innocent 
step-mother  came  in  for  a  handsome  portion  of  both.  Many  a  night, 
after  having  burned  with  indignation  at  her  imagined  machinations^ 
X  have  been  softened  to  tears  by  cpntemplating  my  own  distress  ;  and 
have  wept  over  myself  with  the  tenderness  of  a  mother  weeping  over 
the  sufferings  of  an  innocent  babe.  It  is  astonishing  how  affliction 
endears  us  to  ourselves.  If  what  Sheridan  says  of  woman  is,  as  I 
believe  it  is,  true — that  a  woman  never  loves  a  man  with  passion  till 
;5he  has  suffered  for  his  sake ;  it  is  no  less  true,  that  we  never  love 
iOurselves  with  full  fervour  till  we  have  suffered  for  our  faults.  A 
man  is  his  best  friend :  there  is  nobody  that  feels  so  much  for  hipi 
as  he  feels  for  himself ;  and  there  is  nobody  who  espouses  his  quarrels 
.with  the  same  zeal  and  blind  spirit  of  paxtizanship. 

Having  now  determined  on  self-destruction  as  the  only  means  of 
avoiding  want,  misery,  and  degradation,  the  time  for  carrying  my 
.resolution  into  effect  was  the  only  remaining  point  to  be  settled.  I 
.was  in  no  immediate  hurry  to  be  cruel  to  my  flesh.  While  I  had  th^ 
means  of  living,  I  thought  there  was  no  reason  for  dying;  but  I 
determined  not  to  put  the  deed  off  to  the  last  moment,  or  rather  to 
the  last  pound.  In  my  treasury  I  found  only  three  pounds  and  sonu; 
silver.  My  sand,  thought  I,  runs  low;  but  it  were  cowardly  to 
economise,  when  death  comes,  with  the  ,last  pound.  Acting  on  this 
feeling,  I  lived  more  expensively  than  usual,  (though,  heaven  knows, 
^y  expenses  were,  after  all,  by  no  means  prodigious,  though  exceeding 
■my  very  slender  pneans.)  I  drank  some  wine  too ;  and  the  first  night, 
after  dinner,  I  had  a  very  good  mind  to  carry  my  purpose  into  effect 
,at  once,  without  more  delay,  for  I  felt  braced  up  to  it,  and  thought 
.that  I  could  plunge  from  the  top  of  Wfiterloo-bridge  into  the  river, 
^as  boldly  as  ever  I  plunged  into  a  cold  bath  ;  but  happening  to  pa^s 
.Covent-garden  Theatre,  in  my  way  to  look  at  the  water,  I  dropped 
in  tliere  instead.  Here  I  beard  the  graceful  Miss  M.  Tree,  sing  that 
Aweet  song  of  Moore's, 

Weep  not  for  those  whom  the  veil  of  the  tomb. 
In  life's  early  beauty  hath  hid  from  our  eyes  ; 

Ere  sin  threw  a  blight  o'er  the  spirit's  young  bloom, 
Or  earth  had  profaned  what  was  bom  for  the  skies. 

Though  there  certainly  was  nothing  in  me  that  seemed  particularly 
"  born  for  the  ahiea^'  yet  I  failed  not  to  apply  the  sentiment  to  my 
intended  untimely  fate ;  and  the  big  tears  coursed  down  my  cheeks, 
.while  Miss  Tree  breathed  the  sweet  air  with  that  soul  and  expression 
for  wliich  she  was  so  justly  celebrated.  I  thought  that  Louisa  should 
sing  that  song,a.ud  that  song  only,  when  I  should  be  gone ;  forgettiujj; 
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at  the  iustant  that  Louisa  did  not  sing;  and  requiring,  in  my  own 
mind,  that  she  should  practically  helie  the  injunction  of  it,  hy  weeping 
the  whole  time.  On  leaving  the  theatre  I  was  too  sleepy,  to  think  of 
suicide.  The  next  day  I  read  the  Sorrows  of  Werter,  wrote  a  letter 
to  Louisa,  and  cut  off  a  large  lock  of  my  hair,  which  I  enclosed  in  it. 
On  the  third  day  my  money  was  getting  low,  and  I  thought  of  the 
choice  of  deaths.  Shooting  was  out  of  the  question,  for  I  had  no 
pistols ;  and  if  I  had  had  any,  I  conceived  that'  there  would  he  an 
ugly  crunch,  like  the  drawing  of  a  tooth,  and  perhaps  a  lingering, 
painful  death,  which  I  felt  extremely  anxious  to  spare  myself. 
Throat-cutting  I  disapproved  also,  for  I  was  hahitually  a  neat  man 
in  all  things,  and  I  did  not  like  to  make  a  mess  in  my  lodgings  ;  the 
sensation  of  the  gash  too  I  fancied  might  possihly  stay  one's  band, 
for  I  could  hy  no  means-  dismiss  my  tenderness  for  my  flesh.  The 
idea  of  drowning  pleased  me  most,  for  I  delighted  in  the  water, 
and  thought  that  death  would  come  most  endurahly  in  the  shape  of 
a  hath.  I  was  no  swimmer  too.  So  much  the  hetter.  On  drowning, 
therefore,  I  resolved.  It  may  seem  odd,  hut  it  is  nevertheless  true, 
that  in  considering  the  means,  I  escaped  all  thought  of  the  catastrophe 
itself.  [  had  determined  to  dicy  and  pondered  on  the  mode  ;  but  the 
thing  itself,  deaths  occupied  no  portion  of  my  thoughts.  I  had 
resolved  to  put  out  the  light,  and  reflected  seriously  whether  I  should 
.clap  the  extinguisher  on  it,  or  snufi^,  or  blow  it  out,  or  turn  it  down 
in  the  socket,  or  ram  it  against  the  wall,  or  quench  it  in  a  basin  of 
fair  water ;  but  I  had  never  troubled  myself  with  any  idea  of  the 
consequent  darkness.  Death  was  a  mere  word  to  me :  but  words 
were  every  thing  to  me.  It  was  the  word  degradation  which  led  me 
to  the  remedy  death,  I  had  quarrelled  with  the  profession  allotted 
to  me,  because  I  should  bear  the  name  of  clerk ;  about  the  thing  I 
never  troubled  my  head,  the  sound  had  irresistible  power ;  and  that, 
and  Louisa  Daventry's  conception  of  attorney's,  as  black-gaitered 
men,  had  given  the  colour  of  my  destiny.  These  names  had  led  me 
to  the  brink  of  destitution ;  ana  nothing  stood  between  me  and  the 
word  degradation,  but  the  word  death.  But  though  I  did  not  think 
deeply  of  death,  I  thought  it  a  pitiable  thing  that  I  should  die ;  and 
I  lamented  myself,  and  grieved  over  myselif  with  a  true  and  tender 
sorrow.  Being  alone  privy  to  my  own  intended  demise,  I  was,  as  it 
were,  my  own  chief  mourner,  and  I  conscientiously  believe  that  the 
office  was  never  more  sincerely  or  affectionately  filled.  My  poor  stock 
of  money  was  flying  much  quicker  than  a  weaver's  shuttle  ;  there  was 
therefore  no  time  to  lose,  more  especially  as  I  had  some  secret 
distrusts,  which  I  hesitated  to  confess  even  to  myself,  of  my  own 
resolution.  I  dreaded  lest  want  and  misery  should  bind  me  to 
existence,  as  I  had  observed  that  men  always  cling  to  life  with  a 
tenacity  inversely  proportioned  to  its  worth.  Give  a  man  health  and 
vigour,  and  he  will  be  ready  to  throw  up  his  life  for  a  straw:  hx  him 
to  the  bed  of  sickness,  blind  his  eyes,  dull  his  senses,  paralyse  his 
body,  make  him  a  cripple,  helpless  to  himself  and  burdensome  to 
others,  and  he  cherishes  his  maimed  existence  with  frightful  earnest- 
ness, and  contemplates  with  horror  the  robber  Death,  who  has  little 
to  deprive  him  of  but  his  pains.  The  secret  dread  of  sinking  to  this 
vabject  pass,  made  me  hasten  ray  measures — like  a  child  taking  physic. 
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I  felt  the  policy  of  a  hasty  gulp.  And  in  the  afternoon  df  the  third 
day  since  the  date  of  my  tragical  resolve,  I  went  forth  with  the 
purpose  never  to  return,  having  left  a  packet  for  Louisa,  and  a  short 
letter  for  my  family,  bequeathing  them  my  forgiveness,  and  my  debts. 
I  set  out  at  about  three,  on  a  mild  but  blowy  December  day,  and 
walked  from  my  lodgings  to  Millbank,  thence  on  to  Chelsea,  for 
though  it  was  high- water,  and  the  river  ran  deep  at  Millbank,  I 
passedf  on,  preferring,  I  don't  exactly  know  why,  the  more  distant 
Battersea-bridge  for  my  fatal  plunge.  When  I  arrived  at  the  bridge 
the  evening  was  fast  closing  in,  the  tide  had  turned  to  the  ebb,  and 
was  sweeping  rapidly  through  the  wooden  arches,  curled,  blackened, 
and  hurried,  by  a  brisk  south-westerly  wind.  I  thought  myself  ready 
for  my  leap ;  I  first  turned  to  the  western  side  of  the  bridge ,  but  that 
aspect  did  not  suit  my  deed.  There  was  still  a  good  deal  of  light 
in  the  West,  and  as  the  breeze  raised  the  clouds  from  the  horizon,  and 
chased  them  on,  a  momentary  change  of  scene  from  quickly  varying 
light  and  shadow  was  produced,  which  did  not  harmonise  with  my 
purpose.  Those  clouds  seemed  to  carry  my  thoughts  from  gloom  and 
death  to  the  pleasant  home  of  my  youth.  Many  an  evening,  on 
returning  from  a  day's  hunting  or  shooting,!  had  delighted  to  imagine 
them  "thus  sweeping  over,  on  their  long,  long-  journey,  to  hang  over 
the  sailor's  storm-tossed  ship,  and  lend  their  gloom  to  the  horrors  of 
the  tempest.*  I  turned  from  the  West  to  the  East  side ;  here  all  was 
blackness  and  haze ;  I  resolved  not  to  hesitate  another  moment ;  I 
placed  my  foot  on  the  rail,  and  fixed  my  eye  on  the  whirling  black 
eddies  below,  which  seemed  to  my  then  excited  imagination  as  the 
smiles  on  the  face  of  a  fiend  laughing  at  my  destruction.  A  thought 
perfectly  ridiculous  then  occurred  to  me.  I  have  said  that  I  could 
not  swim.  I  thought,  then,  I  shall  sink  at  once  ;  and  while  yet  full 
of  life,  I  shall  struggle,  perhaps  stand,  and  walk,  on  the  slimy  bed  of 
the  river,  with  the  waters  pouring  and  rushing  by  over  ray  head.  I 
don't  know  why,  but  this  idea  was  full  of  horror  tome ;  I  was  prepared 
to  die  by  drowning,  but  not  with  my  feet  on  earth.  Had  the  water 
been  a  hundred  fathoms  deep,  I  thought  I  could  have  made  the  plunge 

*  I  have  stated  that  I  was  a  romantic  youth  ;  and  I  believe,  without  meaning  a  bad' 
pun,  that  the  heads  of  all  romantic  youths  are  a  good  deal  in  the  clouds.  That  is  to 
say,  if  they  are  brought  up  in  the  country  ;  for  town -bred  people  appear  to  have  no 
idea  of  any  clouds,  except  clouds  of  smoke  and  clouds  of  dust.  But  to  us  country- 
folks, who  are  at  all  tinctured  with  fancy,  the  clouds  furnish  an  ever-varying  prospect ; 
and  not  only  do  they  vary  themselves,  and  very  beautifully,  but  they  vary  our  land- 
scape, which  would  grow  stale  to  our  eyes  but  for  their  passing  touches  of  light  and 
shade.  People  talk  of  the  sky  of  Italy ;  it  is  doubtless  fine  to  look  at  once,  but  the 
landscape  under  it,  however  beautiful,  must  want  variety,  and  a  changing  expression. 
Living  in  it,  must  be  like  being  wedded  to  a  beautiful  woman  who  wants  play  of  feature, 
and  whose  brightest  charms  become  insipid  from  sameness.  I  love  our  bold  fleecy 
clouds,  whose  constant  motions  give  an  appearance  of  life  to  our  skies.  Wordsworth 
is  the  only  poet  who  has  made  any  use  of  the  clouds.  In  his  Es^iursion,  this 
beautiful  thought  is  suggested  by  a  solitary  spot — 

In  such  a  place- 

I  I  would  not  willingly,  methinks,  lose  sight 

Of  a  departing  cloud. 

Painters  know  the  value  of  clouds,  but  unfortunately  they  cannot  paint  them  moving  ; 
they  can  only  seize  the  one  effect :  but  the  great  virtue  of  clouds,  is  that  of  producing 
ever- varying  effects.  They  are  incessantly  shading  and  colouring  the  objects  beneath 
tliem. 
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without  hesitdtion ;  but  the  apprehension  of  fecflitig  ray  natural,  whil* 
destroyed  by  another,  element,  was  terrible ;  and  having  looked  at 
the  water  for  two  or  three  minutes,  during  which  time  the  idea 
gathered  strength,  I  turned  away,  walked  oflF  thfe  bridge  through  tM 
toll-gate,  instead  of  the  way  1  had  projected,  and  took  the  nearest 
way  home.  As  I  approached  tny  lod^ngs  I  became  bitterly  ashamed 
6f  myself — I  felt  that  a  tragic  resolution  had  been  defeated  by  d 
most  absurd  and  fantastic  idea.  I  had  determined  to  drown  myself, 
ftnd  changed  niy  purpose  because  the  th%>ught  of  struggling  in  the  rhjid 
Occurred  to  me  !  I  resolved  to  dfo\^n  myself  the  ndxt  day.  When  I 
got  home  I  took  tea,  dinner  I  did  not  choose  to  afford  myself,  and  I  eat 
several  rounds  of  toast,  just  ad  if  I  had  not  been  a  man  whose  mind 
was  set  on  suicide,  and  who  was  about  to  play  his  part  in  a  grand  and 
sad  tragedy,  for  so  I  considered  it. 

The  next  day  I  rose  late,  made  additions  to  my  letter  to  Louisa^ 
read  Werter  till  nearly  four,  and  then  agflin  went  forth  to  do  tho 
deed,  but  having  had  enough  of  Battcrsea,  I  chose  not  to  go  farther 
than  Millbank  this  time.  While  looking  out  for  a  proper  spot,  I 
«aw  two  genteel  lads  engaged  in  a  row  with  sbnde  drunken  blackguards 
who  were  hustling  and  bullying  them ;  I  believe  that  I  never  wanted 
courage  in  the  common  acceptatioh  of  the  word,  and  I  interfered 
now  more  boldly  in  the  affray  than  perhaps  I  should  have  done  at 
another  season  and  in  another  framb  of  mind.  After  a  few  blowi 
and  more  words,  the  ruffians  sheered  off,  the  youths  w^re  all  gratitude, 
and  we  walked  together  to  Westminster ;  when  we  parted  suicide  was  as 
much  out  of  my  head  as  if  it  had  never  been  in  it.  I  again  found  my 
way  to  my  last  home  in  Bloomsbury^  and  did  not  feel  ashamed  of  my 
postponement  of  the  execution  of  my  purpose  this  time  as  I  did 
before.  My  gallantry  in  the  affray  assuring  me  of  my  courage. 
But  after  this  I  thought  no  more  of  drowning,  persuading  myself  that 
there  was  a  fatality  against  it. 

The  conclusion  of  this  day  brought  me  to  my  last  ^hilling,  but 
instead  of  running  out  my  last  sand  with  it  as  I  had  projected,  I  be- 
thought myself  of  two  or  three  articles  of  jewellery  of  small  value 
which  I  possessed,  and  I  resolved  to  sell  them  and  to  live  a  da.y  or 
two  longer  on  the  money.  This  I  did ;  how  1  lived  1  care  not  to  tell ; 
suffice  it  to  say,  I  sought  distraction  in  every  possible  way.  On 
Christmas  day  I  came  to  my  last  dollar,  and  a  melancholy  day  it  was. 
The  excitement  which  I  had  produced  for  some  hours  past  by  arti- 
ficial means,  had  given  place  to  the  usual  consequent  depression :  my 
purse  was  just  exhausted:  the  people  at  my  lodgings  looked  sus- 
piciously on  me :  my  duns  threatened  me  for  the  morrow :  I  was 
alone  in  this  great  city,  without  a  hope  for  the  future,  or  a  friend  to 
cheer  the  present  moment.  I  remained  for  many  hours  in  an  agony 
of  misery.  At  one  instant  I  thought  of  throwing  myself  on  my 
family,  and,  if  necessary,  conceding  to  their  wishes ;  but  when  I  re- 
flected on  the  high  tone  I  ha'd  assumed,  and  the  firm  resolution 
I  had  professed,  a  resolution  on  which  I  extravagantly'piqued  myself, 
I  fancied  that  it  would,  be  the  height  of  meanness  in  me  to  succumb. 
I  had  in  truth  vapoured  a  good  deal ;  I  had  played  the  hero  of 
romance  to  the  life.  I  had  filled  the  glass,  I  must  drink  it,  thought 
I.     Louisa  Davcntry  shall  lament,  but  never  despise  mc. 
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To  a  frieadUaS;  umsoiuiected  man,  in  a  large  city,  a  great  festiyal 
which  draws  together  each  domestic  circle,  and  leaves  the  stranger 
^Uone,  solitary — ^is  a  melancholy  occasion.  To  me,  destitute,  full  of 
sad  thoughts,  and  desperate  resolution,  it  was  a  day  of  hitterness 
indeed.  I  saw  gladness  all  around  me,  and  felt  misery  within'.  Every 
sign  of  cheerfulness  quickened  the  sense  of  my  own  forlorn  condition. 
I  envied  every  creature  that  met  my  sight,  for  I  fancied  that  every 
creature  hut  myself  made  one  welcome  guest  in  some  dear  circle.  I 
was  no  where  linked  in  this  vast  social  chain.  The  thought  was 
hitterness  to  me,  and  it  afflicted  me  more  than  my  poverty  and  its 
attendant  miseries.  I  have  hinted  that  I  was  the  creature  of  senti- 
ment, and  thrown  as  I  h^d  heen,  suddenly  out  of  the  fostering  hosom 
of  a  family  on  the  cold  wide  world,  it  may  not  he  difficult  to  under- 
staud  my  feelings. 

Ahout  the  middle  of  the  day  my  landlady  came  up  stairs,  and  in 
that  peculiar  voice  apd  manner  which  are  produced  in  landladies  hy 
an  ui|.paid  hill,  a^ked  jpa^  whether  I  did  not  dine  out,  taking  care  tq 
remind  me  at  th^  sapae  time  that  it  was  Christmas-day,  I  told  he^: 
J  did,  and  at  ahout  four  o'clock  I  left  the  house,  intending  to  walk 
ahout  tiU  night,  when  I  purposed  to  end  all  my  earthly  trouhles  and 
mortifications.  The  evening  was  close  and  heavy,  a  drizzling  rain 
fel}  now  and  then,  and  every  thing  out  of  dqors  looked  hlank  and 
gloomy.  As  if  to  seek  out  a  place  more  melancholy  under  these 
circuipstances  than  another,  I  unconsciously  took  the  way  to  the 
city^  and  strolled  for  some  time  thrpugh  its  filthy  and,  at  this  season, 
deserted  streets ;  thence  I  crossed  London  Bridge,  and  passed  from 
the  Borough  into  Saint  George's  Fields ;  the  squalor  and  misery  of 
this  district  would  at  another  period  have  disgusted  me,  hut  now  I 
ifelt  more  at  home  there  than  any  where  else.  There  was  no  appear- 
ance of  any  thing  social  or  cheerful  here  to  shock  me  hy  contrast. 
Hence  I  wandered  to  Westminster,  and  as  it  hegan  to  rain  smartly  as 
I  passed  over  the  hridge,  I  made  that  accident  a  pretext  for  taking  ^ 
seat  under  one  of  the  covered  recesses  on  that  hridge.  Here  alst^ 
was  a  woman  ri^ther  advanced  in  life,  and  of  a  genteel,  hut  very 
|Suhdued  air :  her  clothes,  which  seemed  scanty  and  unsuited  to  th^ 
season — a  light  shawl  and  silk  petticoat — were  dripping  wet,  and  I 
looked  upon  her  with  compassion  as  a  sister  in  calamity :  she  avoided 
Ipokiug  on  me  at  p.11.  She  ha^  a  littl.e  girl  with  her  whom  she  hel^ 
hy  the  hand,  and  during  the  time  that  I  was  in  their  company,  not 
a  word  was  exchanged  hetween  them  ;  the  child  gazed  up  intently  in 
the  woman's  wan  face  sometimes,  hut  neither  spoke  a  syllahle.  I 
Jth9ught  they  seemed  numhered  with  misery.  The  only  action  of  the 
mother,  if  such  she  was,  was  to  pass  her  hand  frequently  over  the 
child's  clothes,  and  to  endeavour  to  wring  the  moisture  from  them. 
The  dollar  in  my  pocket  I  could  not  part  with ;  it  was  reserved  to 
purchase  my  death,  and  I  could  not  hestow  i.t  to  support  the  lives  qt 
these  poor  creatures.  When  the  rain  ceased  the  watchman  came  and 
desired  us  to  move  on,  and  the  woman  hurried  away  with  an  alarmed 
air,  as  if  a  hcing  apparently  so  sunk  in  misery  had  still  something  t» 
dread.    We  went  in  opposite  directions. 

After  having  walked  so  many  miles  in  darkness,  I  heard,  to  my 
ftmazement,  the  cry  of  past  eight  o'clock^  I  thought  it  should  he  near 
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midulght,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  there  would  he  no  end  of  this 
dismal  night.  Foot  sore,  drenched  with  rain,  and  exhausted,  I  re- 
solved to  make  now  for  my  lodgings,  and  on  my  way  I  went  into  a 
chemist's  near  Bloomsbury,  and  asked  for  an  ounce  of  oxalic  acid  to 
clean  hoot-tops.  The  man  looked  at  me,  I  fancied,  as  much  as  to  say, 
you  are  above  cleaning  hoot-tops,  and  helow  wearing  such  smart  geerl 
He,  however,  weighed  out  the  quantity,  wrote — **  Oxalic  Acid — 
Poison,'*  on  the  paper,  and  extended  it  towards  me  without  any 
observation.  I  took  the  packet  with  a  steady  hand,  and  having 
before  laid  the  dollar  down  on  the  counter,  was  about  to  leave  the 
shop  without  receiving  the  change.  He  called  me  back,  reminding 
me  of  my  omission,  to  my  some  small  confusion. 

I  had  no  farther  use  for  these  poor  coins,  and  on  my  way  to  my 
home  I  looked  out  for  some  object  on  whom  to  bestow  them.  I  met 
with  none,  however ;  I  seemed  to  myself  the  only  miserable  creature 
walking  the  streets  on  that  night,  so  joyous  to  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  joyless  to  me.  My  knock  at  the  door  of  my  lod^ngs  was 
answered  by  the  seiTant  of  the  house :  she  was  in  truth  a  Maritornes 
such  as  is  common  to  lodging-houses ;  but  as  she  opened  the  door  to 
me  for  the  last  time,  and  lit  and  handed  me  my  candle,  I  invested 
her  with  that  sort  of  adventitious  dignity  which  belongs  even  to  the 
humblest  performers  in  a  great  tragedy — my  dark  destiny  seemed  to 
shed  a  romantic  colour  on  the  commonest  and  vulgarest  objects 
around  me.  The  woman,  who  was  dirty,  careless,  and  stupid,  had 
never  been  in  favour  with  me ;  on  the  contrary,  indeed ;  but  now  I 
was  softened  even  towards  her,  and  as  she  performed  these  homely 
little  offices  for  me  for  the  last  time,  I  felt  moved,  absurd  as  it  may 
sound,  and  thanking -her  with  a  voice  of  kindness,  told  her  that  I 
was  ill,  and  therefore  going  early  to  bed.  Truth  compels  me  to  say  that 
she  appeared  perfectly  unconscious  that  her  part  at  this  instant,  mean 
as  it  was,  was  one  in  tragedy,  and  she  wished  me  good  night,  just  as 
if  I  had  been  a  man  destined  to  see  the  morning.  When  in  the  room 
it  struck  me  that  I  should  want  some  warm  water  to  dissolve  my  oxalic 
acid,  and  I  rang  the  bell,  which  was  answered  by  my  landlady's 
daughter.  She  came  up,  I  knew,  in  order  to  display  the  finery  which 
she  wore  in  honour  of  the  day.  I  thought :  "  You  little  know  what 
is  passing  in  the  mind  of  the  man  whose  eye  you  would  surprise  with 
these  miserable  gauds."  Slje  was  no  more  fitted  for  the  part  of 
witness  to  a  romantic  catastrophe  than  the  maid,  for  she  was  plain 
and  squinted ;  but  these  are  after  thoughts — at  the  time  I  had  no 
such  trash  in  my  contemplation. 

While  the  girl  was  fetching  the  water,  I  strode  up  and.  down  the 
room  in  some  perturbation  of  spirits.  This  was  the  most  painful 
interval  in  the  whole  of  that  terrible  day  to  me.  ^  The  impossibility 
of  facing  the  morrow,  had  completely  braced  me  for  my  deed  before, 
but  this  pause  at  the  very  point  of  execution,  seemed  to  relax  my* 
purpose ;  why,  I  knew  not.  In  a  minute,  however,  the  girl  returned 
with  the  warm  water,  and  asked  me,  when  about  to  retire,  at  what 
hour  I  would  be  called  in  the  morning  ?  I  felt  a  choking  sensation  as 
I  replied :  "  At  the  usual  hour.'*  She  then  left  the  room,  giving  that 
slam  to  the  door  which  reminds  a  lodger  that  he  has  not  paid  his  bill. 
A  moment's  communing  with  myself,  shame  for  my  perturbation,  and 
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an. appeal  to  my  pride,  restored  me  to  my  resolution,  and  I  was  again 
strung  for  my  purpose.  I  walked  deliberately  to  the  table,  mixed  the 
dose,  shaking  the  last  grains  of  the  powder  from  the  paper  into  the 
glass,  and  then  set  it  on  the  looking-glass  stand  to  cool.  I  then 
walked  up  and  down  the  room,  composed,  and  to  the  best  of  my 
recollection  perfectly  thoughtless — my  mind  was  either  vacant,  or  so 
loaded  that  it  had  lost  its  action.  When  I  concluded  that  the 
draught  was  sufficiently  cool,  I  walked  up  to  the  toilet,  took  it,  and 
raised  it  to  my  lips  with  a  steady  hand ;  at  this  instant  my  eye  rested 
on  the  reflection  of  my  own  face  in  the  mirror,  and  I  felt  proud  of 
its  composure,  and  pleased  to  look  on  it  while  I  drained  the  deadly 
draught.  This  done,  I  set  down  the  glass  with  a  Arm  hand,  and 
again  walked  up  and  down  the  room,  with  some  confusion  of  thought 
going  on  in  my  mind,  but  no  pain  or  apprehension-^-those  feelings 
had  had  their  day ;  they  were  now  gone.  Being  weary,  after  a  time 
I  laid  down  on  the  bed,  waiting  the  action  of  the  poison,  and  com* 
forting  myself  with  the  reflection  that  the  pain  would  be  short,  that 
It  would  soon  be  over,  and  I  at  peace.  Louisa  Daventry,  I  remember, 
and  my  family,  did  not  fill  much  of  my  thoughts,  which  were  all 
centered  in  myself:  my  anxiety  was  all  about  myself,  and  how  I 
should  bear  my  sufferings,  and  whether  my  courage  would  hold  out 
as  the  shadow  of  death  darkened  my  intellect.  Strange  as  it  may 
seem,  while  thus  meditating,  my  ideas  wandered,  and  a  doze  came 
over  me,  and  I  slumbered,  I  should  imagine  for  nearly  an  hour ;  on 
waking  suddenly,  I  felt  the  common  shock  of  recollection  under 
calamitous  circumstances,  and  wondered  that  my  body  was  still  at 
ease,  as  the  long  wick  of  the  candle  showed  me  that  my  doze  had 
not  been  short.  It  will  last  me  out,  I  thought;  and  I  continued 
for  about  half  an  hour  gazing  at  the  dull  light  and  fancying  the 
likenesses  of  fantastic  forms  in  the  gloom  beyond  it,  while  the  wind 
howled,  and  the  rain  pattered  against  my  window.  Then,  for  the 
first  time,  I  felt'some  twinges  of  pain,  which  admonished  me  that  the 
enemy  was  at  work,  and  which  increased  gradually  in  violence,  till  I 
suffered  what  I  knew  to  be  the  usual  operation  of  poison.  I  thought 
now  of  nothing  but  my  pains,  and  perceived  that  the  work  of  death 
was  by  no  means  of  a  dignity  corresponding  with  its  horror.  The 
process  grieved  my  flesh,  and  shocked  my  sentiment.  As  the  pains 
grew  sharper  I  began  to  repent  of  what  I  had  done,  wishing  it  undone 
or  over,  and  frequently  examined  my  pulse  to  ascertain  the  exhaustion 
of  my  strength — other  pains  and  fancies  then  possessed  me.  But  I 
must  draw  a  veil  over  the  scene  here,  for  even  at  this  distance  of 
time,  there  are  circumstances  in  it  which  I  cannot  bear  to  remember, 
much  less  to  commit  to  paper. 

My  groans,  groans  more'  of  mental  than  of  physical  suffering,  at 
last  alarmed  some  part  of  the  family ;  and  my  landlady's  daughter 
tapped  at  the  door  and  asked  me  whether  I  was  ill  ?  No  answer 
being  returned,  she  opened  the  door  and  repeated  her  enquiry;  I 
replied :  "  Leave  me  alone — ^leave  me  alone — I  have  taken  poison — 
leave  me  to  die  in  peace."  On  this^  she  uttered  a  loud  scream,  then 
rushed  to  the  head  of  the  stairs,  and  stood  screaming  there  till  the 
whole  family,  which  had  sat  up  carousing,  were  brought  to  the 
spot.     In  answer  to  their  questions  about  the  cause  of  the  uproar. 
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she  only  icreamed,    and   at  lengtb,    to  explain   the  matter  more 

clearly,  went  into  hysterics.    After  the  lapse  of.  some  valuable  mi* 

ntttesy  when  they  had  found  that  nothing  was  to  be  learnt  from  her, 

the  master  of  the  house,  a  coarse  fellow,  applied  to  me  to  inform 

him  what  had  happened,  and  I  told  it  to  him  pretty  nearly  in  the 

same  words  in  which  I  had  told  it  to  his  daughter.     He  received  the 

intelligence  differently.    ^^  A  pretty  business  this  here,"  said  he,  *^  I 

would  not  have  had  such  a  thing  to  happen  in  the  house — ^no,  not 

for  a  thousand  pounds  ! "    And  then  off  he  went,  as  he  said,  for  the 

doctor.    1  faintly  told  him  it  would  be  of  no  use--*-that  human  aid 

would  not  avail ;  but  I  must  confess  that  I  felt  no  disposition  to  offer 

any  vehement  resistance  to  the  experiment.     My  bed  was  now  sur-> 

rounded  by  the  members  of  the  family,  who  ceased  not  to  ask  me 

how  I  came  to  do  such  a  thing,  and  to  admonish  me  of  the  sinfulness 

of  the  action ;  at  the  same  time  that  they  seemed  full  of  the  most 

tender  anxiety  to  alleviate  my  bodily  pains.     Indeed,  such  was  their 

zeal  for  mc,  that  but  for  the  good  sense  of  a  visitor,  they  would  have 

made  me  swallow  all  the  sallad  oil  which  there  happened  to  he  in 

the  cruet-stand,  on  the  strength  of  its  antidotical  reputation,  without 

waiting  the  arrival  of  the  doctor.     After  the  lapse  of  about  a  quarter 

of  an  hour,  which  seemed  to  me  an  age,  the  apothecary  arrived, 

and  having  very  sensibly  commenced  business  by  clearing  the  room* 

he  asked  me  what  the  poison  was,  the  quantity,  and  how  long  I  bad 

taken  it.    I  told  him  what  it  was,  the  quantity,  and  that  I  took  it 

at  about  nine;  he  palled  out  his  wateh',  looked  at  the  time — half 

past  twelve,  and  looked  grave.     "  What  did  you  take  it  in  ?  " — I 

replied,  pointing  to  the  glass  en  the  toilet.    He  walked  up  to  it,  ae 

I  thought,  with  strange  deliberation,   and  unfeeling  composure,  ^ni 

seeing  the  paper  on  the  table,  took  it  up,  read  the  inscription,  an4 

dropped  it  with  a  manner  which  went  to  my  heart,  and  made  my 

teeth  chatter  in  my  head.     I  then  felt,  for  the  first  time,  the  horror 

of  death, — I  then  seemed,  for  the  first  time,   to   feel  that  {  wa« 

indeed  dying, — fated  in  a  few  quick  minutes  to  cease  to  be, — and 

passing  bitter  was   that  moment  of  agony!      Still  I  watched  tbe 

apodiecary,   as  if  my  last  shadow  of  hope  rested  on  his  une(>at]^ 

person.    Having  laid  down  the  paper  as  I  have  described,  he  imme^ 

diately  took  up  the  glass — ^and  this  period,  short  as  it  was^  was  the 

■period  which  contained  for  me  an  age  of  anguish — ^he  dipped  hi^ 

liUle  finger  in  the  moisture  at  the  bottom  of  the  glass,  carried  it  to 

liis  lips,  tasted  it,  and  looked  surprised, — tasted  it  again,  and r 

Iwrst  into  a  loud  laugh  1  My  blood  boiled  against  the  monster,  but 
before  I  could  find  words,  he  said :  "  Come,  come,  young  gentleman, 
there  is  no  harm  done  after  all.  Here  has  been  a  lucky  mistak^e.  Yo^ 
have  taken  a  dose  of  Epsom  salts  instead  of  oxalic  acid,  and  it 
will  cool  your  blood  and  do  you  a  great  deal  of  good,  and  you  wil) 
be  all  the  better  for  it  to-morrow,  and  thankful  that  you  are  alive 
and  kicking.  Sn-y  your  prayers,  thank  God  for  all  his  mercies,  an^ 
•go  to  sleep.  .Good  mght/'  And  with  these  words,  and  a  ha!  ha !  hal 
he  closed  the  door.  In  a  minute  the  whole  house  rang  with  the  same  , 
«ound — every  creature  was  giggling  and  chuckling,  and  I  he^trd  their 
smotliered  titters  as  they  passed  the  door. 

From  an  agony  of  dread  I  now  passed  instantaneously  to  an  agony  of 
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0lkam«.  My  tragedy  hdd,  in  a  second,  been  converted  to  bnrlesqiie.  I 
thought  I  should  never  survive  it ;  but  of  suicide  I  tliought  no  more. 
But  nature  was  exhausted,  and  in  spite  of  my  trouble,  I  fell  asleep, 
and  woke  only  at  nearly  twelve  o'clock  the  next  morning,  when  the 
maid  knocked  at  my  door,  telling  me  the  hour,  and  that  she  had  two 
general-post  letters  for  me,  for  the  postage  of  which  she  would  thank 
me,  as  her  mistress  had  no  change,  I  now  thought  of  the  few  shil- 
lings which  I  had  been  so  anxious  to  get  rid  of  as  useless  to  me  the 
night  before,  and  right  glad  was  I  of  their  assistance  at  this  mo- 
ment. The  postage  was  thrust  under  the  door,  and  the  letters  werd 
then  made  over  to  me  through  the  same  channel.  I  had  no  mind 
indeed  to  show  my  face  if  I  could  avoid  it.  The  letters  were  from  my 
father,  and  my  brother  the  ensign.  On  opening  the  first,  my  eyes  were 
gratefully  surprised  by  the  sight  of  a  twenty  pound  note,  which,  as  I 
nastily  unclosed  the  envelope,  escaped  from  its  confinement,  unfolding 
its  beauties  to  my  delighted  view  as  it  fluttered,  opening  as  it  fell,  to 
the  ground  J  whence  I  snatched  it  with  that  eager  instinct  of  affection 
which  shows  that  if  there  be  such  a  thing  on  earth  as  love  at  first 
sight,  it  IS  the  love  of  a  bank-note,  whether  white,  spotless,  and 
unprpfaned  by  indorsement ;  crisp,  pure,  and  immaculate  in  silver 
papery  intact  innocence,  as  H  comes  like  a  snow-drop  from  the  parent 
bank ;  or  dirty,  blurred,  and  blotted,  scribbled,  sleazy,  greasy,  thick- 
ened, frowsy,  thumbed,  and  languidior  beidy  as  it  oomes  torn  from  the 
fond  and  reluctant  hands  of  doating  men.  These  are  the  friends  it 
always  glads  us  to  see — these  are  the  friends  it  always  grieves  us  to 
part  with.  For^my  part  I  love  to  see  them  in  any  shape,  but  I  have  a 
^preference  for  them  in  their  virgin,  undefiled  beauty,  fresh  and  fair 
from  Threadneedle-street.  Such  a  note  was  this  which  flew  from  the 
folds  of  my  father's  letter,  and  expanding  on  the  air  as  it  skimmed  to 
the  ground,  blew  in  an  instant  to  the  full  blossom-beauty  of  a  twenty- 
pounder.  I  took  it  up,  folded  its  dear  form  with  a  tender  and  re- 
spectful hand,  gazed  fondly  at  its  figure,  and  reverently  committed  it 
to  my  long  widowed  pocket-book,  then  read  my  father's  letter,  which 
ran  in  these  terms : — 

Deiir  Henry — ^I  triist  that  the  efaort  trial  to  which  I  haTe  sabjected  you,  will  hav« 
had  the  effect  of  teaching  you  a  lesson  of  worldly  prudence,  and  cenyincing  you  of  th« 
necessity  of  looking  after  the  main  chance.  There  is  nothing  to  be  done  in  this  world, 
my  dear  boy,  without  money  ;  and  you  must  by  this  time  have  discovered,  if  I  am  not 
greatly  mistaken,  the  difficulty  of  procuring  it.  There  is  a  road  to  a  certain  inde- 
pendence now  open  to  you ;  and  as  you  know  my  wishes,  and  perhaps  now  better  under* 
stand  your  owa  interests,  I  am  not  without  hopes  that  yon  will  conquer  your  romantic 
notions  and  follow  it.  But  decide  for  yourself.  Weigh  my  situation ;  consider  how 
many  of  your  brothers  and  sisters  I  have  to  provide  for,  and  how  confined  are  my 
means ;  Uien  make  your  final  choice.  If  you  determine  not  to  do  as  I  wish,  come 
down  to  us,  and  we  must  make  the  beet  of  a  bad  business.  Oat  of  my  poor  resources 
I  will  do  vHiat  I  can  for  you,  but  I  shall  not  live  for  ever,  Henry ;  and  while  I  do  live* 
my  means  of  serving  those  I  love  are  miserably  circumscribed.  In  the  event  of  a 
change  of  ministry,  indeed,  I  might  do  something  for  my  children,  but  the  Tories  seem 
to  be  set  in  for  ever,  and  a  long  rainy  diay  we  WhigS  must  look  for.  Adieu,  my  dear 
boy,  be  either  here  or  with  Mr.  W without  delay. — Yours,  &c.  J.  S. 

The  other  letter  from  my  brother,  the  ensign,  was  as  follows : 

My  dear  Henry — ^We  know  what  my  father  has  written  to  yon,  and  hope  you  will 
be  an  attomey»  and  grow  devilish  rich,  and  keep  a  famous  house  in  town,  where  one 
can  come  and  see  you  once  in  a  t^ny.  I  assure  you  that  a  house  in  town  is  no  such 
bad  thing.    Dick  Clinton  of  ours  had  a  brother  in  town  who  kept  a  good  house,  and  a 
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devilish  comfortable  tiling  it  was  for  bim  I  can  tell  you.  When  the  rest  of  us  used  to 
be  poked  away  in  pigeon-holes,  up  three  pair  of  stairs,  at  the  Northumberland  and  tho 
Salopian,  and  loosing  our  teeth  in  the  tough  slices  of  cow's  hides  at  sliver-shops,  there 
was  Dif-k  in  clover,  living  like  a  fighting  cock  at  free  quarters.  Dick's  brother  was 
tvorse  than  an  attorney ;  he  was  in  some  shoppish  business  or  other,  but  Dick  saw 
nothing  of  his  shop,  and  a  good  deal  of  bistable,  and  a  deuced  good  one  it  was  too.  So 
be  an  attorney,  Henry,  like  a  good  boy,  and  we'll  have  some  famous  fun  together  yet. 

Poor  old  Ponto's  dead  and  gone  at  last.  We  buried  him  with  the  honours  of  war 
under  the  chesnut-tree  at  the  old  gate.  More  bad  news  too — Dido  got  spiked  the 
other  day,  we  don't  know  how,  but  John  Greeson  thinks  he  can  cure  her*  By  the  bye, 
your  old  fiirc,  Louisa  Daventry,  was  married  last  Monday  to  Colonel  Drystick,  the 
yellow  nabob,  that  you  and  she  used  to  laugh  at  so  unmercifully  for  insisting  on  putting 
the  whist-table  candles  on  stilts,  and  sitting  in  one  particular  chair  or  no  where  at  all. 
Do  you  recollect  the  rage  he  used  to  get  into  with  me  when  I  made  a  row  at  backgammon. 
Well,  he's  married  to  Louisa  Daventry,  the  little  mischief;  and'  you  can't  imaeine 
what  fun  it  was  to  see  him  while  the  business  was  doing  in  church  ;  he  was  afraid  of 
the  cold  and  damp  you  know,  and  looked  so  bilious  and  so  miserable  with  his  coat  but- 
toned up  to  his  chin,  I'm  sure  he  would  have  put  Louisa's  shawl  on  if  she  had  offered 
it  to  bim.  They  have  taken  Mason's  house  for  a  twelvemonth.  The  match  was  made, 
they  say,  in  ten  days  from  first  to  last.  Double-quick  time,  a'nt  it?  But  I  must  stop, 
for  Thomas  is  going  off  to  the  post  this  instant,  and  I  have  given  you  a  famous  long 
letter.    I  did  not  think  it  was  in  me.    Be  an  attorney,  my  boy. 

Yours,  affectionately,  C.  S. 

P.  S.  James  insisted  on  hunting  with  the  Yowley  hounds  on  1  uesday,  and  threw 
down  Hermione  at  Patly-hill,  and  broke  her  knees.  This  comes  of  suloring.  My 
father  was  devilish  mad,  but  Mam  made  it  up. 

So  then,  thought  I,  for  this  little  jilt  and  ber  nonsensical  prejudice 
against  black  gaiters^  I  have  quarrelled  with  my  kind  father,  resisted 
a  scheme  which  undoubtedly  has  its  advantages,  and  finally  attempted 
my  life.  A  pretty  farce  it  would  have  been  if  I  had  drowned  or  poi- 
soned myself  out  of  deference  to  the  taste  of  Mrs,  Drystick — Mrs. 
Devilstick ! — but  she'll  be  miserable  with  that  parched  piece  of 
anatomy,  and  I  don't  pity  her.  But  never  again  will  I  believe  ^that 
there's  faith  in  woman.  Here  followed  the  usual  train  of  thought 
which  every  man  perfectly  understands,  and  the  whole  was  wound  up 
by  a  resolution  to  forswear  love,  to  comply  with  my  father's  wishes, 
and  put  myself  in  regular  training  at  Mr.  W.'s.  How  I  prevailed- 
upon  myself  to  face  the  people  of  my  lodging-house,  who  had  witnessed 
the  last  night's  mock-heroic  farce,  I  can  scarcely  even  now  compre- 
hend ;  but  the  Epsom  salts,  (about  the  first  dose  of  physic  I  had  ever 
taken  within  my  recollection,)  together  with  the  fasting  of  the  preceding 
day,  had  left  me  in  a  condition  of  stomach  peculiarly  favourable  to 
breakfast,  and  the  keenness  of  my  appetite  fairly  vanquished  ray  sense 
of  shame.  I  rung  the  bell,  ordered  the  bill  in  a  peremptory  tone, 
change  for  a  twenty  pound  note,  and  breakfast.  The  change  for  the 
note  changed  the  notes  of  the  w^hole  family ;  they  were  in  a  moment 
all  obsequiousness,  and  no  allusion  was  made  to  the  last  night's 
tragedy  ;  but  I  fancied,  nevertheless,  that  I  saw  a  suppressed  titter  on 
every  face.  My  resolution  to  attend  regularly  at  Mr.  W.'s  was  more 
exactly  adhered  to  than  my  resolution  to  commit  suicide.  I  was 
received  with  every  mark  of  kindness,  soon  got  accustomed  to  har- 
ness, and  promised  to  become  a  very  pains-taking  practioner.  I 
changed  my  lodging  as  soon  as  possible,  as  they  reminded  me  too 
strongly  of  the  follies  of  my  days  of  romance,  and  I  soon  became,  in 

every  sense  of  the  word,  another  man.     I  am  now  in  Mr.  W 's 

firm,  and  n^arricd  to  a  very  amiable  woman,  who  has  not,  I  firmly 
believe,  any  ideas  of  any  sort  or  description  on  the  subject  of  short 
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black  gaiters.  This  spring  Louisa  Drystick  was  in  town ;  we  visited 
her,  and  found  her  apparently  a  very  happy  wife,  and  well  satisfied 
with  her  bargain.  I  pointed  to  my  boots,  and  desired  her  to  observe, 
that  short  black  gaiters  were  not  essential  to  the  person  of  an  attorney. 
She  laughed,  and  said  we  were  great  fools  in  those  days,  and  I  believe 
she  was  right. 
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The  day  for  general  faith  in  the  story  of  Mr.  John  Dunn  Hunter 
has  probably  gone  by  ;  and  with  it,  we  should  hope,  the  day  for  entire 
faith  in  what  are  called  his  "  plana"  for  bringing  about  a  coalition 
of  the  savages  in  a  part  of  North  America  ;  but,  if  we  are  to  judge 
by  what  occurs  every  week  or  two,  and  by  what  we  see  in  a 
pamphlet  now  before  us,*  there  should  still  appear  to  be  a  prodigious 
quantity  at  work,  much  more  than  we  believe  to  be  good  for  the  pockets 
of  the  British  people,  or  of  advantage  to  the  character  of  the  American 
people.  A  few  pages,  therefore,  in  a  way  that  we  hope  will  be  of 
use,  though  «aid  in  the  shape  of  a  Review,  about  the  individual,  what- 
ever may  be  his  true  name,  who  made  such  a  noise  here  awhile  ago, 
as  the  hero  of  Hunter's  narrative^  not  only  among  the  publishers,  but 
among  the  nobility  of  this  country.  What  we  have  to  say  is  not  much, 
to  be  sure  ;  but,  little  or  much,  it  appears  to  be  needed  now.  It  may 
put  a  stop  to  farther  imposition  here ;  it  may  put  people  upon  their 
guard  elsewhere ;  and  it  may  teach  the  letter  writers  of  America  a 
little  more  caution  for  the  future.  Perhaps  it  may  be  well,  though,  as 
we  have  nb  wish  to  elude  enquiry,  whatever  may  be  its  nature,  no  wish  to 
escape  accountability,  however  it  may  approach,  or  even  to  share  the 
risk,  if  there  should  be  risk  in  what  we  have  to  say ;  as  our  true  initials 
a«e  given  here,  and  as  our  true  name  is  to  be  committed  to  the  discretion 
of  the  publishers, — perhaps  it  may  be  well  to  make  use  of  the  pro- 
noun I,  instead  of  we  ;  and  as  our  opinions  may  be  thought  singular, 
to  speak  in  the  singular  number. 

Mr.  E.  Norgate,  who  professes  to  be  "  the  personal  and  intimate 
friend  "  of  Mr.  John  Dunn  Hunter,  having  had  the  courage  to  appear 
without  a  mask,  to  wear  a  mask  would  be  unworthy  of  me ;  for  I 
profess  to  be  no  friend  of  Mr.  John  D.  Hunter  now,  whatever  I  may 
have  been  heretofore,  and  whatever  I  may  be  hereafter,  should  he  go 
seriously  to  work  for  the  improvement  of  the  savages,  I  care  not  under 
what  shape,  or  in  what  way,  or  what  may  be  his  parentage,  historv  or 
name. 

I.  "  I  profess  to  be  a  personal  and  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  John 
D.  Hunter,"  (so  says  the  author  of  the  pamphlet.)  "  Immediately  on  his 
arrival  in  London,  chance  directed  me  to  the  same  house  in  which  he 
lodged.     He  remained  in  England  somewhat  rtiore  than  a  year,  making 

•  Mr.  John  Dunn  Hunter  defended  :  or  some  Remarks  on  an  Article  in  the  North 
American  Review,  in  which  that  Gentleman  is  branded  as  an  Impostor.  By  £.  Norgate. 
Miller,  18f6. 
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occasioual  excursions  into  the  country,  and  visiting  many  families  of 
the  first  consequence  and  respectability.  On  several  of  these  visits 
I  accompanied  him,  and  on  three  separate  times  he  passed  many  daya 
with  me  at  the  bouse  of  my  father,  in  Norfolk.  fFtth  few  and  short 
intermissions  only,  we  lived  under  the  same  roof,  and  dined  at  the. 
same  table,  during  the  entire  period  of  his  residence  in  England."-* 
**  If  Hunter  be  an  impostor,  never  can  I  venture  to  place  confidence  in 
man  again  *,  Nature  has  stamped  sincerity  and  truth  upon  his  very 
countenance :  his  thoughts,  words,  actions,  all  correspond  with  this 
probable  and  external  impress.  He  bears  the  genuine  mint-mark 
about  him,  and  it  is  visible  in  every  thing  he  says,  and  in  every  thing  he 
does."  One  could  not  well  say  more  of  anybody.  "  With  my  feelings 
towards  him,  it  would  be  affectation  to  make  any  apology  for  attempting 
his  defence.  I  should  indeed  be  far  beyond  the  reach  of  apology  were 
I  to  set  down  quietly,  and  not  come  forward  when  my  friend  is 
attacked, when  he  cannot  defend  himself,  with  all  the  malignity  and 
cowardice  of  one  who  only  dares  strike  his  victim  in  the  back"  1 
pass  over  the  bad  collocation  here.  "  Where  Hunter  is  now  I  cannot 
pretend  to  say ;  when  I  last  heard  of  him  {Sept,  1825)  he  was  at 
Pulaski,  state  of  Missouri,  but  I  know  that  he  left  the  most  polished 
society  of  England  (so  do  I)  to  teach  the  native  Indian  of  Western 
America  the  peaceful  arts  of  civilized  life"  Here  Mr.  Norgato 
and  I  are  at  issue.  I  say  that  Mr.  John  D.  Hunter  left  England  for 
no  such  reason :  I  say  that  he  had  no  such  views,  when  he  left  here. 

Now  for  my  reply  to  so  much  as  I  have  quoted.  As  I  have  said 
before,  I  say  again,  (that  people  may  not  mistake  me,  nor  be  deceived 
by  me,)  I  profess  to  be  no  friend  of  Mr.  John  D.  Hunter — I  profess  to 
have  a  bad  opinion  of  his  moral  worth,  no  very  high  opinion  of  his 
intellectual  worth,  and  a  fixed  belief  to  the  disadvantage  of  those  who 
talk  about  him,  or  his  Narrative  as  many  do.  In  a  word,  I  j)rofess  to 
believe  the  man  a  thorough-bred  impostor,  (made  so  by  accident,  how- 
ever) ;  his  book  a  forgery,  (though  true  in  part,  perhaps — true  in  part 
of  somebody  or  other,  I  dare  say)  ;  and  all  who  continue  to  put  faith 
in  it  or  him,  after  what  has  appeared  in  the  North  American  Review, 
very  much  to  be  pitied.  Whoever  they  are,  they  must  have  their 
reasons  for  it,  and  rather  awkward  reasons  too,  I  fear.  But  of  this 
the  reader  will  judge,  after  I  have  done  what  I  regard  now  as  my  duty. 

Having  said  thus  much,  I  hope  my  opinion  will  not  pass  for  more 
than  it  is  worth.  Let  it  be  regarded,  if  you  will,  as  the  opinion  of  a 
nobody,  of  a  purchased  writer,  of  a  political  foe,  a  rival — (no  matter 
how,  no  matter  why) — the  growth  of  jealousy,  or  hatred,  or  mischief,  or 
envy,  or  whatever  you  please.  My  motives  are  my  own  ;  they  are 
nothing  to  you :  I  could  not  satisfy  you  if  I  would.  If  you  disagree  with 
me,  you  will  suppose  them  to  be  bad  ;  if  you  agree  with  me,  not  so 
bad,  perhaps. — But  still,  I  would  say  to  the  people  of  this  country,  still, 
for  your  own  sakes,  hear  me  ;  "  Strike,  but  hear  me ! "  You  are  much 
too  prodigal  of  your  faith  and  favour.  You  believe  it  no  such  easy 
matter  to  impose  upon  you,  though  you  are  imposed  upon  every  hour, 
by  people  who  could  not  impose  upon  your  very  servants,  without  your 
aid.  If  a  question  occur  about  whether  you  have  been  deceived  or 
not,  before  you  would  allow  that  you  have  been  deceived — whereby  you 
would  allow,  of  course,  that  you  were  not  infallible — ^you  would  go  out 


"•^ 
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of  your  way  to  prove  your  unabated  faith  in  those  who  have  cheated 
you.  To  prove  that  you  have  not  thrown  your  gold  away,  in  this  or 
that  particular  case,  you  throw  more  gold  away.  You  have  an  idea 
loo,  that  hy  defending  the  character  of  those  who  have  cheated  you^ 
by  resisting  all  proof  to  their  disadvantage,  you  are  behaving  with 
great  magnanimity.  Pho ! — ^pho !«— you  are  only  defending  yourselves. 
You  can  bear  the  loss  of  your  money ;  but  you  cannot  bear  the  loss  of 
your  own  good  opinion. 

But  stay — ^before  I  go  a  step  farther,  it  may  be  well  to  add,  for  the 
information  of  those  who  are  deep  enough  to  imagine  that  the  hero  of 
Hunter's  Narrative  is  an  object  of  jealousy  to  the  American  government, 
a  word  or  two  more,  which  may  help  them  to  a  sure  defence  for  all 
that  I  may  have  to  urge.  I  am  a  native  American.  I  would  have  the 
title  respected.  Mr.  John  D.  Hunter,  while  here,  and  after  his  return 
to  America,  obtained  money  to  a  large  amount,  I  fear ;  to  a  considerable 
amount,  /  know,  from  the  friends  of  America,  and  perhaps  from  the 
enemies  of  America,  if  any  such  there  be,  in  this  part  of  our  earth.  He 
may  get  more  with  the  letters  which  he  carried  back,  if  there  be  not 
a  speedy  and  effectual  stop  put  to  his  career. 

I  find  that  while  the  heads  of  one  party  here  believe  htm  to  have 
been  sent  over  to  this  country  by  the  American  government  preparatory 
to  his  great  work  at  home,  the  heads  oLthe  other  party  are  possessed 
with  a  belief,  that  the  American  ^9l%rnment  are  jealous  of  him. 
Whether  he  got  money  of  all  I  do  not  know ;  but  I  do  know  that  he 
got  money  of  three  or  four  because  of  such  belief.''' 

Now,  I  have  an  idea  that  a  man's  character  depends  very  much  upon 
the  character  of  his  country ;  that  the  pharacter  of  a  country  depends 
upon  the  character  of  her  people ;  and  that  every  man's  character  depends, 
in  a  degree,  therefore,  upon  the  character  of  each  of  his  countrymen, 
particularly  when  both  are  abroad.  I  have  an  idea  too  that  a  dislike 
for  a  country  may  always  be  traced  up  to  a  dislike  of  some  individual 
of  that  country ;  and  that  of  such  dislike,  every  individual  of  that 
country  shares,  when  he  has  occasion  for  help  or  sympathy.  Need  I 
tay  more  to  justify  me  in  doing  what  I  am  about  to  do  ?  Being  myself 
a  native  American,  I  suffer  by  the  misconduct  of  all  who  pass  for 
Americans  here. 

Now  for  the  extracts  which  I  have  made.  The  passages  in  italios 
are  put  so,  not  by  the  author,  but  by  me ;  and  by  me,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  idle  criticism,  but  merely  that  I  may  refer  to  them  hereafter. 

I  probably  know  as  much,  and  I  believe  that  I  know  more,  about  Mr. 
J.  D.  Hunter,  than  Mr.  Norgate  knows.  I  am  older  by  six  or  eight 
years ;  I  have  had  a  much  better  opportunity  for  the  study  of  human 
character,  than  he  has  had ;  and  I  have  slept  under  the  same  roof 
<<  with  Mr.  Hunter,  and  dined  at  the  same  table," — perhaps,  for  a 
longer  time  than  Mr.  Norgate  himself  did.  Judging  by  what  I  know, 
and  by  what  I  hear,  I  should  say  that  Mr.  Noi^ate  was  under  a 
mistake  in  what  he  says;  that  the  ^^  intermissions  were  nei^er 
*'  short"  nor  '*  few"  during  the  period  of  which  he  speaks ;  and  that, 

*  H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  believes  to  this  hour,  that  Mr.  J.  D.  H.  was  sent 
here  by  Mr.  Jefferson.  And  Mr.  John  Smith,  seeing  him  so  much  with  Mr.  Rush, 
and  hearing  so  much  from  our  hero,  took  up  an  idea  that  he  was  countenanced  (ia  a 
•ecret  way)  by  the  American  goyemment. 
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after  all,  I  have  Lad  a  much  better  opportunity  of  studying  the  cha- 
racter of  his  hero  here^  than  he  has  had ;  for  I  might  say,  I  am  sure, 
with  more  propriety  than  Mr.  Norgate  has,  that  "  chance  directed 
me  to  the  house  in  which  Mr.  J.  D.  Hunter  lodged,''  and  I  was  with 
him  every  day  (with  the  exception  of  about  a  week,  perhaps,  in  all) 
from  February  to  June  1824 — from  early  in  February,  up  to  the  very 
day  of  his  departure  by  the  Liverpool  coach, — up  to  the  very  molnent, 
I  should  say ;  for  I  saw  him  off. 

Yet  more.  This  North  American  Crusoe  wished  me  to  go  back  with 
bim  to  the  woods  of  America,  and  help  to  bring  about  a  change  for  the 
better  among  the  red  people  there.  He  knew  that  I  was  their  friend  ; 
for  he  saw  the  proof.  With  me  he  consulted  therefore,  and  to  me  he 
tried  to  explain  his  views.  But  as  I  had  no  great  relish  for  the  poetry 
of  Dr.  Watts,  or  the  poetry  of  Job,  or  the  vague  apostrophies  which 
he  generally  gave  in  reply  to  the  enquiries  that  were  made  on  the 
subject  by  others,  he  knew  not  how  to  satisfy  me  for  awhile.  At  last, 
however,  he  hit  upon  the  following  expedient.  He  shook  his  head,  he 
put  on  a  look  of  deep  mystery,  hinted  that  if  I  would  follow  him  with- 
out being  too  inquisitive,  I  should  be — nobody  knows  what.  I  drew 
off ;  but  he  renewed  the  attack.  "  Hunter,"  said  I,  at  last,  "  you 
want  me  to  go  with  you.  I  am  not  ready  ;  I  am  not  prepared  for  any 
serious  work  now ;  I  have  to  go  through  Europe  first."  "  Very  well,*' 
said  he,  "  but  one  day  or  other  you  may  join  me."  "  Look  you,"  said 
I,  "  you  know  what  my  feelings  are  toward  the  savages  of  our 
country.  I  believe  that  much  may  be  done  for  their  security,  much 
for  their  political  safety.  I  believe  this,  but  I  am  not  sure.  Satisfy 
me  on  two  or  three  heads,  and  within  one  year  from  to-day  I  will  join 
you  in  the  woods  of  America,  and  give  up  the  rest  of  my  life  to  the 
service  of  the  red  men.  He  was  delighted  with  my  ardour ;  he  under- 
took to  reply  to  my  questions  ;  but  I  soon  discovered  that  he  had  no 
plan  or  view  of  any  sort  beyond  a  loose  idle  hope,  for  which  he  had 
no  reason  to  give ;  that  he  knew  little  or  nothing  about  the  history,  or 
temper,  or  military  power  of  the  very  tribes  upon  whose  behaviour  the 
success  of  the  only  scheme  that  he  had,  worth  a  serious  thought,  would 
chiefly  depend;  that  he  had  no  resources,  no  well-grounded  hope  of 
resources.  Let  me  give  an  example. — ^^  You  hope  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  savages;  to  introduce  the  arts  of  civilized  life?"  said 
L  "  I  do."  "But  you  cannot  do  everything  yourself;  you  should 
have  partners  to  help  you,  to  share  in  the  work,  to  occupy  your  place 
when  you  are  away.  What  if  you  should  be  killed  when  you  have 
proceeded  part  way  in  the  work  ?  Those  who  follow  must  begin,  you 
see,  not  where  you  left  off,  but  where  you  begun.  How  much  better  to 
associate  with  a  few  determined  fellows  ;  agree  upon  a  sort  of  plan." — 
"  How  are  we  to  agree  upon  a  plan  before  we  get  there  ?"  said  Mr. 
J.  D.  H.  interrupting  me.  "  Well,  whether  you  agree  about  j'our 
plan  before  you  go  or  after  you  go,  it  matters  not  much,  but  a  plan 
you  must  have,  or  your  job  falls  through  in  one  place,  while  you  are 
patching  it  up  in  another."  He  grew  sulky.  "  And  you  must  have 
help  too;  money  you  must  have,  partners  you  should  have."  "  No, 
no,  the  old  Sinner  must  go  upon  his  own  hook ;  I  shall  have  no  need  of 
money."  "  Ah,  but  how  much  labour  might  be  saved  by  a  little 
money,"  said  I.    "  You  must  go  with  me,"  was  the  reply ;  "  you  muart : 
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you  are  the  very  "  man  for  such  a  work."     "  Well,  well ;  when  you  ha^e 
satisfied  me."     "  I  will  satisfy  you/' &c.  &c.    What  more  could  I  say  I 

The  conversation,  the  very  suhstance  of  which  I  have  now  repeated, 
in  good  faith,  was  hut  one  of  several  of  the  same  character  which  he 
had  with  me,  day  after  day,  up  to  the  very  day  of  his  departure.  It 
will  not  do  to  say  that  he  was  playing  with  me,  or  leading  my  curiosity 
astray ;  for  I  had  no  curiosity  ahout  either  him  or  his  plans,  till  I 
heard  so  much  talk  ahout  hoth,  after  he  had  gone  away ;  and  the  con* 
versations  were  altogether  of  his  ozcn  seeking.  He  was  a  free- 
hearted fellow,  with  no  mischief  in  his  nature,  I  do  hclieve;  hut  he 
was  led  by  flattery  into  a  course  of  behaviour  which  resulted  in  what 
he  would  never  have  had  the  presumption  to  think  of,  had  he  been 
left  to  himself.  There  is  yet  another  ground  for  what  I  say.  I  believe 
that  he  wished  me  to  go  with  him.  I  believe  that  he  would  have 
engaged  me  if  he  could,  by  a  detailed  explanation  of  his  plan,  if  he 
had  had  a  plan ;  for  he  had  very  good  proof  that  I  thought  well  of  * 
him,  and  (if  I  may  believe  what  he  said  of  me  to  others  while  he  waa 
here,  and  wrote  of  me  to  others  after  he  had  gone  away)  he  must  have 
thought  well  of  me.  That  he  did  so,  I  am  sure,  till  I  thought  proper 
to  show,  by  a  letter  which  I  wrote  him,  and  by  a  paragraph  or  two  in 
Blackwood's  Magazine,  that  I  was  not  altogether  his  dupe ;  and  that 
a  few  facts  had  come  to  my  knowledge  of  a  nature  to  change  my  good 
opinion  of  him.  If  I  speak  with  severity  therefore  now,  or  Mr.  J.  D.  H. 
it  is  not  because  of  any  quarrel  that  he  has  had  with  me  ;  but  because 
of  what  came  to  light  long  and  long  after  he  had  left  this  country. 
Yet  more — I  know  that  a  very  little  lime  before  he  departed,  as  people 
think  here,  and  Mr.  Norgate  among  the  rest,  with  a  heart  full  of  heroic 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  charity,  he  was  all  abroad  in  search  of  adven- 
ture, by  which  money  could  be  m^de.  I  know  this,  and  I  know  that 
he  was  ready  to  engage,  at  a  day's  warning,  in  a  sort  of  scheme, 
proposed  by  a  young  rattle-headed  British  officer,  who  had  five 
thousand  pounds  more  than  he  well  knew  what  to  do  with  ;  a  scheme 
which  could  not  have  been  carried  through  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Hunter  without 
a  relinquishment  of  every  other  scheme  of  his.  In  a  word,  after  a  fair 
opportunity  of  knowing  the  truth,  I  say  now,  as  I  have  said  before, 
that  I  am  satisfied  Mr.  John  D.  Hunter  had  no  sort  of  plan  whatever 
in  aid  of  the  Indians  of  America,  when  he  left  this  country  for  that ; 
Dor  do  I  believe  that  he  had  any  such  plan  when  he  left  that  country 
for  this  ;  or  that  he  is  capable  of  forming  such  a  plan.  That  he  may 
be  of  use,  I  believe ;  but  if  he  be  so,  it  must  be  after  a  thorough 
change  of  character,  and  by  pursuing  the  plan  of  some  other  head  ;  for 
he  has  no  knowledge  of  the  first  principles  of  political  association. 
He  would  live  without  law  ;  and  he  would  have  the  Indians  live 
without  law,  after  they  have  been  civilized.  If  he  ever  spoke  of  a 
plan  here,  it  must  have  been  the  plan  of  another,  perhaps  the  vague 
general  idea  of  the  young  British  officer  to  whom  I  allude,  or  perhaps 
the  idea  of  some  every-day  newspaper  politician,  or  perhaps  that  of  the 
men,  who,  without  saying,  by  your  leave,  were  going  to  cut  a^  passage 
from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic,  through  the  Isthmus  of  Darien. 

But  enough  on  this  head ;  if  proper,  I  shall  recur  to  it,  before  I  get 
through.  *^  He  (Mr.  J.  D.  H.)  remained  in  England  somewhat  more 
than  a  year,  making  occasional  excursions  into  the  countryi  and 
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Heiiing  many  families  of  the  first  eminence  and  respectability^ 
On  several  of  these  visits  I  accompanied  him,"  says  Mr.  Norgate. 

N0W9  another  might  say  of  Mr.  Norgate  here,  that^  in  defending  his 
bero  he  is  defending  himself,  they  having  been  so  very  intimate  for 
such  a  length  of  time ;  another  might  say  also,  that  few  men  have  conrage 
enough  to  own  that  they  have  been  very  grossly  deceived  by  anybody 
ander  any  circumstances,  whatever  courage  they  may  show  in  resisting 
proof,  or  in  protecting  those  for  whom  they  have  committed  their  own 
character, — their  character  at  least  for  discretion.  So  too  another 
might  say,  that  Mr.  Norgate  having  mentioned  the  Duke  of  Sussex, 
and  Mr.  Coke  of  Norfolk,  as  two  of  the  many  who  thought  so  highly 
of  his  hero,  should  have  mentioned  that  the  Duke  of  Sussex  encoun^ 
tered  Mr,  Hunter  at  Mr.  Cokeys,  where  Mr,  Hunter  had  been 
produced  by  Mr.  Norgate  himself  who  acknowledges,  to  be  sure, 
that  on  several  of  Mr.  Hunter's  visits  to  families  of  the  first  conse- 
quence and  respectability,  he^  Mr.  Norgate,  accompanied  Mr.  Hunter. 
(I  should  have  told  the  story  in  a  different  way  ;  but  then,  /  have  no 
pretensions  to  modesty.)  Another  might  say  all  this  to  be  sure,  but  I 
shall  not,  for  I  consider  it  no  reproach  to  Mr.  Norgate,  whose  worth  I 
know,  and  whose  character  I  admire,  to  have  been  deceived  in  the  way 
that  he  was,  by  such  a  man  as  the  hero  of  Hunter's  Narrative  ;  who,  I 
believe  in  my  heart,  was  obliged  to  persevere  in  the  course  of  deception 
long  and  long  after  he  would  have  given  it  up,  if  he  could ;  for  Mr.  H. 
might  have  deceived,  nay  did  deceive,  much  wiser  men  than  Mr. 
Norgate ;  much  wiser,  because  much  older  men.  But  how  ?  Simply 
by  permitting  them  to  account  for  whatever  he  chose  to  say  or  do.  All 
their  ingenuity  was  at  work,  while  he  stood  aloof  and  held  his  tongue. 
Was  he  frank  and  free  ? — it  was  the  stratagem  of  a  superior  head  to 
conceal  the  depth  of  its  views.  Did  he  put  on  a  look  of  mystery  and 
reserve,  did  he  talk  in  parables  ?  What  could  be  more  natural  to  a 
man  full  of  such  vast  and  comprehensive  ideas  ?  Did  he  make  himself 
ridiculous  by  playing  the  gentleman  ?  It  was  to  humour  the  prejudices 
of  society.  Did  he  overdo  thep  art  of  Prince  Le  Boo  ?  It  was  the  beau- 
tiful, brave  nature  of  the  man — the  boldness  of  truth  breaking  through 
all  disguise.  Did  he  wear  white  kid  gloves,  neither  wrong  side  out 
nor  on  the  wrong  hands,  or  go  to  court  with  a  bag  and  sword,  a 
chapeau  under  his  arm,  his  hair  powdered,  and  point-lace  ruffles  afloat 
over  his  huge  paws  (the  whole  hired  for  the  show.)  Then,  how  apt  he 
was !  how  truly  a  North  American  savage  !  how  altogether  above  the 
parade  of  savages,  who  go  to  court  in  their  own  hide  and  feathers ! 
and  all  this,  even  though  he  came  back  from  the  awful  ceremony  in  a 
fit  of  the  sulks,  and  never  held  up  his  head  afterwards,  never  I  say, 
because  George  the  Fourth,  king  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  &c.  &c.  did 
not  shake  hands  with  him,  or  stare  at  him  as  others  did,  but  passed  him 
in  a  crowd,  with  precisely  such  a  bow  as  he  honoured  other  people 
with  (if  they  had  six  or  eight  guineas  to  spare,  and  somebody  to  put 
them  in  his  majesty's  way.)  Did  he  eat  his  dinner  in  his  shirt  sleeves, 
or  throw  aside  his  knife  and  fork,  or  open  his  mouth  very  wide,  look 
very  savage  at  the  women,  flatter  them  to  their  faces,  threaten  to 
jump  down  their  throats  before  a  room  full  of  company — O  the 
delicious  creature !  every  thing  he  did  was  so  natural !  Did  he  romp 
with  them  as  they  had  never  been  romped  with  before,  seize  hold  of 
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their  feet  and  propose  to  throw  them  out  of  the  window,  take  the  head 
of  the  table  where  men  of  high  rank,  if  not  of  the  highest  rank,  were 
collected  ;~~or,  after  he  had  been  five  or  six  years  in  good  society  at 
home,  (if  so  much  of  his  own  story  may  be  believed,)  and  above  a 
twelvemonth  here  in  the  very  best  of  society,  did  he  carry  a  note,  a 
miserable,  dirty  thing,  sealed  with  a  wafer  too,  and  with  no  envelope^ 
written  by  himself  in  reply  to  a  card  from  the  Marchioness  of  Conyng- 
ham — did  he  carry  a  note,  in  such  a  condition,  to  such  a  lady,  and 
deliver  it,  with  his  own  hands,  at  her  ladyship's  door — ^why  even  that,  of 
which  a  real  Hottentot  would  have  been  ashamed,  was  but  a  new  proof 
to  the  advantage  of  our  hero«  In  a  word,  for  a  long  time,  it  was  not 
possible  for  Mr.  John  D.  Hunter  to  do  anything,  or  to  say  any  thing 
here,  however  absurd,  out  of  which  matter  for  admiration,  surprise, 
and  eulogy  could  not  be  extracted.  If  he  behaved  like  a  man  of  sense^ 
that  proved  how  much  he  would  be  able  to  do,  doing  so  much  after  an 
apprenticeship  to  good  society  for  only  seven  years,  in  the  full  maturitjf 
of  his  intellect.  If  he  behaved  like  a  fool,  why  that  was  proof  too  ;  it 
proved  that  he  was  able  to  assume  a  character ;  that  he  was  above  tha 
folly  of  being  over  wise,  or  proud,  or  vain  of  his  huge  faculties. 

No  wonder  that  he  deceived  Mr.  Norgate,  for  he  deceived  me  ;* 
yet  I  was  much  older  than  Mr.  Norgate,  and  I  hope  a  little  wiser.  I 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  Mr.  J.  D.  H.  deceived  me  into  a  belief  that 
he  was  a  great  man,  or  that  he  had  any  great  political  views,  or  that 
he  was  at  all  what  others  believed  him  to  be.  But  he  persuaded  me  to 
like  him,  to  associate  with  him,  to  throw  ofiP  my  habitual  reserve  toward 
him,  to  believe  him  capable  of  much  that  I  now  believe  him  to  be  inca* 
pable  of,. and  incapable  of  much  that  I  now  believe  him  to  be  capable 
of.  He  did  not  get  me  to  believe  in  his  book  or  his  story,  for  I  never 
eared  a  fig  for  either.  I  saw  nothing  very  improbable  in  either ;  and 
for  a  long  while  I  had  no  means  of  knowing  the  truth ;  for  a  long  while 
I  say,  because  I  have  now,  and  with  it,  a  different  idea  of  both.  At 
first,  we  did  not  agree  very  well.  I  heard  too  much  of  him  before  I 
saw  him.  Go  where  I  would  among  the  people  of  this  country  or  the 
people  of  my  country  here,  I  was  pretty  sure  to  meet  with  somebody  to 
puff  Mr.  John  D.  Hunter.  At  last,  however,  when  he  had  done  playing 
off  his  airs,  and  I  mine,  we  came  to  know  each  other,  to  respect  each 
other,  and  I  dare  say  to  love  each  other.  At  this  time,  I  do  believe 
that  he  would  have  withdrawn  quietly  from  the  career  into  which  he 
had  been  forced  by  the  unexpected  favour  which  attended  his  book 
and  stoiy,  if  he  could  have  done  so,  or  if  there  had  been  a  refuge  for 
him  on  earth.  But  he  knew,  as  Ireland  knew,  when  he  counterfeited 
Shakspeare  in  a  frolic,  and  persevered  in  it  so  long  as  to  deceive  the  wise 
men  of  the  age,  (he  being  a  mere  boy  at  the  time,)  he  knew  that  they 
never  would  forgive  him  for  it.  I  saw  much  of  this,  but  I  saw  not  half. 
I  saw  that  Mr.  J.  D.  H.  was  greatly  overra,ted,  and  I  told  him  so  ;  but  I 
did  not  see  that  he  was  playing  such  a  game  as  I  now  see  that  he  did 
play ;  nor  did  I  believe  htm  to  be  an  impostor.  I  saw  that  he  was  in 
a  fair  way  of  being  flattered  to  death  (even  though  he  bore  the  flattery 
that  he  received,  better  than  I  should  have  thought  it  possible  for 
anybody  to  bear  it) :  I  saw.  that  he  was  more  than  half  persuaded  into 

•  "  Great  let  jne  call  Vim,  for  lie  conquered  me" — me,  a  oativa  Vaakae. 
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an  idea,  not  only  that  be  was  fitted  for  laying  the  fonndations  of  a 
great  empire  in  a  quiet  way,  but  that  be  had  a  plan  for  the  job  already 
in  his  mind,  though  to  be  sure  he  did  not  happen  to  be  conscious  of  it^ 
and  did  not  well  know  where  to  look  for  it. 

Mr.Norgate  complains  of  the  North  American  Review  for  attacking 
Mr.  John  D.  Hunter,  *'  when  he  cannot  defend  himself.*'  But  why 
xannot  he  defend  himself?  The  North  American  Review,  published 
in  America^  does  not  assail  Hunter  while  he  is  hercy  but  after  he  has 
ret4irned  to  America,  Perhaps  Mr.  Norgate  may  allude  in  some 
degree  to  what  appeared  in  Blackwood  after  Mr.  J.  D.  H.  left  this 
country.  If  so,  Mr.  Norgate  alludes  to  me,  for  he  knows  that  I  am 
the  author ;  and  if  so,  it  is  my  duty  to  defend  myself.  I  chose  to  say 
what  I  did  say  of  Mr.  John  D.  Hunter  (in  Blackwood)  after  he  had 
left  this  country,  because  it  came  in  my  way  while  I  was  reviewing  a 
writer  who  questioned  the  authorship ^  not  the  facts  of  the  Narrative 
by  Mr.  J.  D.  H.,  and  because  the  writer,  a  grave  blockhead,  whose 
writing  would  be  likely  to  pass  for  much  more  than  it  was  worth,  had 
been  foolish  enough  to  repeat  a  heavy  charge  against  the  govprnment 
of  the  United  States — a  charge  that  I  knew  to  be  false.  I  had  been 
told  before,  but  I  did  not  believe  it  before,  that  Mr.  J.  D.  Hunter 
was  regarded  here  as  another  Joshua,  able  and  ready  to  redeem  the 
savages  of  North  America,  and  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  proof  which 
inay  be  found  in  the  published  records  of  the  federal  government  of 
America  (I  do  not  speak  oT  the  people  or  the  state  goverDroents)  he 
was  regarded  as  the  hope  and  security  of  the  savages  against  the 
hostility  of  the  federal  government.  I  spoke  the  truth  of  him  and 
of  the  savages.  I  told  what  I  knew.  I  was  attacked  in  a  variety 
of  shapes  for  what  I  said.  But  facts  had  come  to  my  knowledge 
after  he  had  gone  away.  What  was  to  be  done  ? — What  was  I  to  do  ? 
Having  discovered  what  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of,  by  and  by, 
was  I  to  hold  my  tongue  about  Mr.  John  D.  Hunter  because  he  was  not 
here  to  defend  himself?  If  so,  all  that  would  be  necessary  for  a  man, 
after  he  had  been  playing  such  a  game  here,  as  I  charge  Mr.  J,  D.  H. 
with  having  played  here,  all  that  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  do,  to 
make  himself  secure  and  enable  him  to  continue  the  game  elsewhere, 
would  be  to  leave  this  country,  before  he  could  be  found  out.  Being 
away,  it  would  be  assailing  him  "  in  the  back,"  you  know;  it  would  be 
"  cowardly"  to  say  that  you  had  been  fooled  very  grossly  by  him,  or 
that  you  are  not  over  satisfied  of  the  contrary ;  and  this,  even  though 
you  may  not  have  suspected  or  discovered  his  treachery,  till  after  he  I 

had  gone.     Impostors  would  be  safe  indeed,  if  this  were  a  duty;  for  I 

impostors  do  not  stay  long  any  where,  and  being  once  away,  they  seldom  f 

or  never  return.    If  they  may  not  be  assailed  behind  their  liacks,  there-  i 

fore,  they  are  not  to  be  assailed  at  all,  however  strong  the  proof  to  their 
disadvantage.  Now  I  confess  that  I  have  no  respect  for  such  morality 
or  such  magnanimity ;  no  respect  for  courage  in  this  particular  shape. 
I  would  rather  say  that  I  had  been  fooled,  or  that  I  was  not  very  sure 
of  the  contrary,  when  in  the  very  nature  of  things  I  could  not  be  sure, 
than  allow  another  to  be  imposed  upon,  or  to  run  the  risk  of  being 
'imposed  upon,  by  my  silence. 

Let  me  observe  here,  that  when  Mr.  John  D.  Hunter  left  England, 
such  was  my  regard  for  him,  that  I  offered  to  furnish  him  with  letters 
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to  every  friend  that  I  had  in  America,  to  every  friend,  that  is,  whom 
I  thought  likely  to  he  of  use  to  him.   He  accepted  the  offer.    I  did  not 
say  much  in  his  favour  to  he  sure,  in  the  letters  which  he  took ;  hiit  i 
said  enough  to  secure  him  a  cordial  reception,  wherever  he  might  go. 
among  the  very  few  that  cared  for  me.     I  said,  for  example,  that  he- 
had  received  more  attention  here,  than  perhaps  any  other  American 
ever  had,  (how  much  to  the  credit  of  this  people !)  that  he  had  heeir 
presented  at  court,  was  an  extraordinary  roan,  &c.  &c.  and  prayed  my 
friends  to  give  him  a  lift,  in  whatever  he  might  undertake  for  the 
advantage  of  the  red  or  white  harharians  of  my  country.     Such  I 
helieve  to  he  the  suhstance  of  what  I  wrote,  in  his  favour ;  and  though 
not  much,  as  I  have  said  before,  and  precisely  what  I  believed  at  the 
time,  it  was  enough  to  make  me  ashamed  and  sorry,  when  I  came  to 
know  a  little   more  of  the  man.     Such  being  my  regard  for  him, 
when  he  left  here,  (I  could  not  give  a  higher  proof,)  it  was  not  till 
I  had  come  to  the  knowledge  of^many  things  which  I  was  ignorant  of, 
when  we  parted,  nor  till  after  I  heard  a  person  of  great  worth,  who 
knew  him  well,  say,  that  he  had  much  to  fear  from  the  Americans^ 
the  American  government,  &c.  &c.  and  that  the  ^'  American  people 
were  his  worst  enemies" — it  was  not  till  then,  that  I  attacked  him, 
60  far  as  to  say  that  he  had  no  plans  at  all — that  he  knew  nothing 
of  the  designs  of  the  American  government,  and  very  little  of  the 
Indian  history;  that  he  had  been  ridiculously  misunderstood  here, 
and  foolishly  overrated  by  every  body.     At  the  same  time  however,  I 
could  not  help  saying,  that  I  had  no  doubt  concerning  the  authorship 
of  his  book  ;  for  I  had  seen  him  write,  and  heard  him  talk,  better  than 
that  book  was  written.     Here  the  matter  would  have  ended  with  me^,. 
though  I  was  attacked  on  every  side,  for  saying  thus  much  of  the  law- 
giver and  prodigy.     He  was  gone,  I  had  no  doubt,  for  ever :  and  as  f 
had  no  hostility  toward  him,  though  I  knew  that  he  was  the  real 
author  of  the  charge  against  my  country,  I  contented  myself  with  saying 
thus  much,  and  with  writing  him  a  serious  and  rather  sharp  letter, 
touching  a  part  of  his  behaviour,  which  had  come  to  my  knowledge 
(if  I  am  not  mistaken)  about  four  months  after  he  had  gone. 

But  now,  I  could  almost  reproach  myself  for  not  having  said  more  ; 
now  that  I  am  reproached  by  one  party  for  having  said  so  much,  and 
by  another  for  having  said  so  little  ;  by  those  of  whom  he  borrowed 
money  after  his  return  to  America,  under  pretence  that  his  "  banker''* 
had  failed  ;  and  by  those  who  enjoyed  a  share  of  his  notoriety,  while 
he  walked  over  the  course  here,  among  the  lions  of  1823-4 ;  by  Mr. 
Norgate,  who  charges  me  with  attacking  his  hero,  behind  his  back, 
(for  he  has  been  attacked  by  nobody  but  me,  and  the  North  American 
Review;  and  the  North  American  Review,  which  is  published  in 
America,  did  not  attack  him,  we  see,  till  after  he  had  returned  to 
America;)  and  by  the  same  Mr.  Norgate,  who  charges  the  whole 
body  of  Americans  with  a  sort  of  treachery,  for  not  continuing  th& 
attack.  But  what  were  the  Americans  to  do  ?  What  knew  they  in^ 
1823  and  4?  what  know  they  now  of  the  individual,  whose  very  namO' 
others  do  not  know— others,  who  have  known  him  for  above  a.  twelve-, 
month  here  1     And  what  were  they — ^what  was  I,  to  charge  him  with  ? 

*  We  have  no  bankers  in  America.    Mr.  Girard,  of  Pbil&ielphia,  is  the  only  priin^ 
baxiker  in  the  whole  United  States  of  Ameoca. 
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I  did  not  know,  until  a  few  weeks  ago,  that  he  had  either  obtained ,  or 
attempted  to  obtain,  money  here — much  money  here,  I  should  say ;  and 
until  I  knew  that,  although  I  was  quite  satisfied,  in  my  own  mind,  that 
he  knew  very  little  of  the  savages,  and  that  he  was  probably  the  child  of 
some  Yankee  trader,  perhaps  by  a  red  woman,  (as  I  have  thought  proper 
to  say,  in  Blackwood,  before,)  it  was  no  duty  of  mine  to  be  publishing 
what  I  knew,  or  heard,  or  conjectured,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
nan.  He  was  away,  and  I  felt  toward  him  as  if  he  were  already  in 
his  grave,  or  as  if  the  sea  had  swallowed  him  up,  except  when  I  heard 
him  outrageously  puffed  here,  to  the  prejudice  of  my  country.  What 
was  I  to  do  ?  If  I  spoke,  it  was  envy,  or  jealousy.  If  I  held  my  tongue, 
it  was  treachery.  If  I  gave  little  facts  to  justify  the  opinion  I  ex- 
pressed, and  little  facts  were  all  that  I  could  give,  I  should  have 
been  charged  with  tattle  and  gossip.  If  I  only  gave  the  opinion,  the 
result — I  was  to  be  charged  with  prejudice,  or  it  may  be  with  mis- 
representation, or  with  inability  to  produce  the  facts.  I  have  not 
forgotten  the  uproar  that  followed  what  I  did  say — though  I  said 
barely  enough  to  put  people  upon  enquiry.  I  was  attacked  on  every 
side — charged  with  assailing  the  defenceless  ;  a  pretty  charge  by  the 
way,  for  assailing  a  man,  who,  though  he  had  gone  away,  had  left  a 
multitude  of  friends — friends  too  of  the  highest  rank,  and  of  the 
highest  talent  here,  to  fight  his  battles:  a  pretty  charge  to  make,  while 
I  was  unknown  here — ^literally  unknown,  without  a  friend,  perhaps, 
in  the  whole  country,  to  whom  I  could  have  appealed  in  a  case  of 
hardship.  Mr.  Norgate  himself  was  one  of  that  very  multitude,  who 
were  loath  to  forgive  me  for  saying  what  I  did,  when  I  did,  of  their  hero, 
though  I  spoke  with  great  moderation  ;  yet  now,  Mr.  Norgate  himself 
draws  an  argument  in  favour  of  Mr.  John  D.  Hunter,  from  the  silence 
of  the  Americans  here  and  in  America ;  and  this,  while  he  is  charging 
them,  if  they  are  not  silent,  with  attacking  Mr.  J.  D.  H.  behind 
his  back. 

Before  I  go  any  farther,  I  would  ask,  if  it  be  not  a  little  strange 
that  Mr.  Norgate's  faith  should  continue  up  to  this  hour,  undisturbed, 
unshaken,  though  he  acknowledges  that  he  has  not  heard  from  his 
bero  since  September  1825  ?  and  that  now,  he  cannot  pretend  to  say 
where  he  is ;  particularly  when  Mr.  Norgate  himself  is,  to  my 
knowledge,  a  sufferer  in  the  very  way  that  would  seem  to  require,  at 
least,  a  regular  correspondence  on  the  part  of  the  said  hero.  But  of 
this,  hereafter. 

II.  Mr.  Norgate  wishes  to  know,  (p.  7,)  while  speaking  of  Hunter's 
pamphlet,  which  was  written,  it  appears,  for  the  "  New-England 
Company^  a  company  established  for  the  propagation  of  the 
Gospel  in  New-England^'  *  if  "  the  act  of  relinquishing  the  society 
be  enjoyed  here,  and  returning  to  the  Indian  tribes,  was  the  act  of  an 
impostor.'*  To  which  I  say — ^yes:  If  he  was  an  impostor,  it  was 
the  act  of  an  impostor  ;  if  he  was  not — not.  By  which  I  mean  that, 
if  he  was  an  impostor,  he  would  not  have  been  safe  here.  But  has 
he  returned  to  the  «  Indian  tribes'^"    I  do  not  believe  he  has — 


•  The  idea  of  a  company  here,  for  the  propi^tion  of  the  Gospel  in  New  England, 
the  most  thickly-peopled  territory  in  the  whole  Uuited  States,  and  within  which  there 
is  hardly  a  living  creature  to  be  found,  who  does  not  read  the  Bible,  and  go  to  meeting 
on  the  Sabbath  day,  is  delightful. 
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I .  do  not  believe  he  intended  it  when  he  left  here ;  but  I  confess,, 
that  I  do  think  it  possible  that  he  may,  hereafter ;  because,  having 
been  treated  as  he  was,  by  the  high-minded  people  of  this  countryi 
whom  he  knew,  and  having  a  grateful  and  a  generous  heart,  there 
would  be  no  other  course  for  him  to  pursue.  By  that,  he.  would 
Iceep  their  favour,  shame  his  detractors,  and  delay,  if  not  preventr 
exposure.  But  his  going  away,  what  does  that  prove  ?  An  impostor, 
in  such  a  case,  would  certainly  go  away :  first,  because  it  would  be 
safer ;  and  secondly,  because  to  go  away  was  required  by  the  story 
which  he  told.  If  he  were  not  an  impostor,  he  might  possibly 
stay — and  he  would  stay  if  he  were  attacked,  merely  to  show  that 
he  was  not,  by  outbraving  the  charge.  What  could  he  have  done 
here  ?  Let  him  answer  for  himself ;  take  his  own  words  in  reply ; 
words  which  are  recorded  with  especial  emphasis  by  Mr.  Norgate, 
in  what  he  calls  ^^  a  solemn  and  impressive  paragraph :"  "  I  see  no 
way  in  which  I  could  be  any  way  serviceable  to  a  society  highly 
re&ied,  and  deeply  skilled  in  accomplishments,  in  which  I  am  almost 
a  novice."  * 

"  Hunter  is  now  absent,"  continues  Mr.  Norgate  (p.  7.)  **-He  is 
endeavouring,  at  the  peril  of  his  lifcy  to  fulfil  the  arduous  duty 
which  he  imposed  upon  himself."  Absurd  ! — ^What  peril  is  there  to 
Mr.  John  D.  Hunter,  more  than  to  any  other  white,  in  going  to  live, 
or  to  tradCy  among  the  savages  ?  for  that  I  believe  to  be  his  object 
now ;  and  I  believe  too,  that  he  picked  up  what  he  knows  of  the 
Indian  character,  and  the  very  little  that  he  knows,  or  appears  to 
know,  of  the  language,  by  being  a  trader,  and  perhaps  a  preacher. 
Oh  !  but  he  will  be  in  danger  from  the  tribe  that  he  deserted.  You 
mistake — he  is  now  a  white  man :  how  will  they  recognise  the  indi- 
vidual, who,  according  to  another  part  of  your  theory,  must  have 
past  "  for  one  of  their  red  brethren"  while  he  was  a  captive  among 
them.  But  allowing  the  story  to  be  true — the  story  which  he  tells, 
I  would  insure  his  life,  throughout  America,  for  a  mere  trifle. 

"  He  was  within  reach  of  the  North  American  reviewer  for  three 
or  four  years,"  continues  Mr.  Norgate — ^*^  for  three  or  four  years  ; 
but  during  all  that  time  the  crafty  critic  abstained  from  his  attack. 
But  why? — Because  the  reviewer  was  within  reach' of  him** 
Fudge,  Mr.  Norgate — fudge.  Is  not  Mr.  John  D.  Hunter  as  near  to 
the  reviewer  now,  as  the  reviewer  is  to  Mr.  John  D.  Hunter  ?  In  other 
words,  if  Mr.  John  D.  Hunter  is  within  his  reach  now,  is  not  the 
reviewer  within  reach  ai  Mr.  John  D.  Hunter  ?  For  three  or  four 
years  though — so  says  Mr.  Norgate ;  and  I  say  in  reply,  that  Mr. 
Norgate  is  very  much  mistaken ;  that  he  has  no  authority  for  what 
he  says,  not  so  much  as  the  authority  of  the  very  individual  whose 
character  and  story  are  now  in  issue ;  and  that  he  is  not  only  assum- 
ing the  truth  of  what  I  deny  to  be  true,  but  he  is,  moreover,  assuming 
to  know,  what  a  page  or  two  before  he  confessed  himself  to  be  ignorant 
0f — ^assuming  to  know  where  the  said  Mr.  J.  D.  H.  is.  Now  for  the 
facts.  The  North-American  Review  is  published  at  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts, one  of  the  two  extreme  northern  states  of  the  whole 
confederacy.     Our  hero,  according  to  his  own  story,  never  did  "  live** 

•  This  part  of  the  paragraph  is  like  our  hero.    No  way— any  way— in— in— ia. 
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within  from  two  hundred  and  ten  miles,  to  fifteen  hundred  miles  of 
Boston ;  and  if  he  was  ever  in  Boston  at  all,  it  could  have  been  but 
for  a  few  days,  or,  at  most,  weeks ;  and  that,  either  before  his  book 
appeared  in  America,  (for  it  was  not  published  there,  till  after  he 
arrived  here,  I  am  told,)  or  after  his  return  to  America,  when  he  had 
what  must  have  quieted  suspicion  for  a  while  there — a  heap  of  letters 
from  the  people  of  this  couutry.  I  say  nothing  of  those  with  which  I 
furnished  him,  although  I  am  aware  that  they  must  have  done  much  to 
keep  off  the  day  of  close  enquiry.  He  went  away  from  England 
accredited  as  the  Mr.  John  D.  Hunter  who  had  made  such  a  noise 
here,  in  the  uppermost  rank  of  society :  who  had  been  presented  at 
Carlton-house,  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  by  Mr.  Rush,  the 
ambassador  of  America,  a  very  cautious,  quiet,  good  sort  of  a  man, 
who  was  not  very  likely  to  be  carried  away  by  idle  enthusiasm,  or  to 
be  taken  by  surprise ;  he  went  away  too,  laden  with  tokens,  and  gifts, 
and  keepsakes,  not  a  few  of  which  were  valuable,  though  rather  out 
of  the  way,  for  the  w*oods  of  America,*  from  a  multitude  of  the  great' 
men,  to  say  nothing  of  the  great  women,  of  this  country.  How  could 
the  North- American  reviewer  suppose,  without  proof,  and  it  would 
require  time  for  proof,  that,  with  such  credentials, the  man  had  passed' 
here  without  ever  having  been  examined,  by  any  body,  as  to  the  truth 
of  his  story  ?  How  could  he  suppose  that,  after  all,  the  man  had  passed 
here,  as  in  truth  he  did  pass,o^  credit — on  the  credit  which  he  obtained 
by  his  letters  from  America  ?  How  could  he  suppose  that,  after  all,  he 
was  but  an  every-day  impostor,  whom  a  lawyer  would  have  detected  in 
five  minutes,  if  he  were  paid  for  the  job  ?  an  impostor,  who  succeeded— 
not  so  much  by  deceiving  people,  as  by  permitting  people  to  deceive 
themselves — for  he  knew,  that  men  love  to  see  prodigies,  and  that 
prodigies  they  will  see,  "  whether  or  no ;"  that  next  to  the  being  a 
prodigy,  is  the  seeing  a  prodigy ;  and  that,  when  they  are  looking  at 
what  others  call  a  prodigy,  they  do  not  much  like  to  be  satisfied, 
whatever  they  may  say,  that,  after  all,  the  prodigy  is  no  prodigy.  He 
knew  that  men  have  more  faith  for  a  miracle  than  a  hoax — ^where 
they  are  the  hoaxees ;  that  they  love  to  stare,  and  love  to  be  stared  at, 
for  havinff  stared ;  that  even  where  you  are  provided  with  proof, 
clear  proof  to  an  imposture,  you  make  more  enemies  than  friends,  a 
hundred  to  one,  by  showing  it ;  that  men  had  rather  be  cheated  of 
the!r  money,  than  of  their  self-respect ;  and  that  in  the  absence  of 
such  proof — proof  to  the  imposture,  none  but  a  fool  would  betray  his 
unbelief,  or  pretend  to  be  much  wiser  than  the  well-bred — the 
princes  and  powers  of  high-life  about  him;  that  nothing  goes  off 
better  than  a  thoughtful  air,  a  look  of  surprise,  a  doubt  or  two,  and 


*  For  example,  H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  Sassez  gave  him,  among  other  things,  a  gold 
watch,  with  a  platina  watch-gaard — probably  one  of  tlie  first  watch-guards  ever  seen 
or  heard  of  in  America;  where  a  pocket  is  not  picked  of  any  thiog,  perliaps,  once  in 
five  years — ^nor  of  a  watch,  ever — 1  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  in  my  life  there.  H. 
R.  H.  presented  him,  or  would  have  presented  him  also  with,  for  they  were  ordered — 
a  chest  of  tools,  of  wliich  our  hero  did  not  know  the  use.  So  too,  Mr.  Coke  of 
^'orfolk,  presented  him  with  a  heap  of  things,  fitted  for  a  high  state  of  cultivation — 
ploughs,  &c.  &c.  of  which  there  would  not  be  a  splinter  left,  in  half  an  hour,  if  they 
were  made  use  of  iu  the  part  of  tlie  world  which  Hunter  pretended  to  be  going  to : 
and  a  lady  gave  him  a  silk  bag,  superbly  wrought  with  beads,  for  a  shot-pouch :  and 
another — 1  will  not  say  what,  for  I  would  not  expose  her  amiable  credulity. 
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then  a  hearty  conversion,  hefore  a  large  company  of  the  wise  and 
ppwerful — each  of  whom  is  a  believer — a  hearty  conversion,  from 
acknowledged  unbelief  to  a  fixed  belief.  (Better  than  allowing  them 
to  heat  you  at  a  game  of  chess,)  and  that,  in  a  word,  where  you  are  not 
able  to  prove  your  way,  it  is  not  very  safe ;  nor  where  you  are  able  to 
prove  your  way,  very  wise,  to  attack  a  favourite  wonder  of  the  age. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Hunter  knew  this ;  and  the  North  American  reviewer  knew 
this.  But  how  could  the  latter  believe — what  is  very  true,  by  the  way — 
that,  with  such  high  testimonials,  the  former,  admitting  the  truth  of 
his  own  story,  was  but  one  of  a  score,  to  be  met  with  every  day  in 
America ;  people  who  have  either  educated  themselves,  or  been 
educated,  in  a  very  little  time  ;  while,  if  the  story  that  he  told  were 
untrue,  he  had  been  able  to  deceive  the  flower  and  pride, the  strength 
and  beauty,  of  the  British  public,  as  that  public  had  never  been 
deceived  before  ;  and  that  by  a  story  so  badly  contrived,  that,  every 
day,  every  hour,  and  at  every  step,  he  was  liable  to  discovery  ?  How 
could  anybody  believe  this ;  and  yet,  snch  I  affirm  to  be  the  truth,  as 
I  shall  show  before  I  have  done.  •!  knew  that  the  reviewer  did  not 
know,  and  that  the  Anierican  people  did  not  know,  for  a  long  while, 
the  true  cause  of  Mr.  J.  D.  Hunter's  reception  here.  They  did  not 
know  for  a  long  while,  as  they  do  now,  that  the  letters  which  Mr.  J, 
D.  Hunter  brought  hither  from  the  head  men  of  America,  were  not 
only  a  passport  for  himself,  but  a  guarantee  for  his  book — a  book 
which  was  not  published  in  Americay  till  after  he  arrived  here. 
He  passed  here  as  he  passed  there,  in  the  peopled  part  of  America, 
not  on  account  of  his  own  value — but  on  account  of  the  value  of  his 
letters.  He  succeeded  here,  not  because  of  the  artful  nature  of  his 
fraud — for  it  was  not  very  artful,  and  if  it  had  been  much  less  so,  it 
would  have  passed  here  ;  but  because  he  had  a  number  of  letters  from 
the  head  men  of  America,  and  while  here,  was  continually  to  be  met 
with,  or  heard  of,  at  the  house  of  the  American  minister. 

Every  body  took  it  for  granted  here,  as  1  dare  say  they  did  in 
America,  that  if  he  were  an  impostor,  somebody  must  have  detected 
him  before ;  and  yet,  in  America,  so  little  was  the  curiosity  excited 
by  him,  or  his  book,  that  nobody  thought  it  worth  while  to  question 
the  truth  of  the  one,  or  to  enquire  into  the  history  of  the  other,  till  the 
stir  occurred  in  this  country ;  till  the  papers  here,  the  magazines-— 
the  Quarterly  Review,  rung  with  beautiful  though  absurd  poetry  about 
him; — the  Quarterly,  be  it  observed,  not  till  eighteen  months,  or  two 
years  after  the  Narrative  was  published  here,  nor  till  about  six 
months  after  the  hero's  return  to  America;  so  that  the  North- 
American  Review,  on  the  watch,  I  confess,  for  an  opportunity  to 
attack  the  Quarterly,  and  rather  disposed,  I  fear,  to  treat  the  author 
of  the  book  with  more  severity  because  he  had  been  well  puffed  in  that 
journal,  had  no  good  excuse  for  taking  up  the  Narrative,  which  they 
had  passed  by  as  a  thing  of  no  worth  before ;  and  of  no  especial 
interest,  if  true ;  and  no  good  authority  for  believing  what  was 
reported  of  our  hero,  till  they  saw  the  paper  in  the  Quarterly — a 
paper  written  by  a  poet,  who  knows  about  as  much  of  our  North- 
American  savages,  peradventure,  as  other  men  who  deal  in  prose, 
know  of  the  anthropophagi — ^no  good  reason  for  attacking  the  Nar-^ 
rative,  or  its  hero,  therefore,  till  he  had  returned  to  America,  and 
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was,  according  to  Mr.  Norgate,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  reviewei 
I  beg  Mr.  Norgate's  pardon — till  the  reviewer  was  beyond  his  reach^ 
the  reach  of  Mr.  Norgate's  hero,  I  should  say. 

It  is  no  reproach  to  the  people  of  this  country,  that  they  did  not 
see  the  falsehood  of  the  book  ;  for  what  is  there  on  the  book  itself , 
which  it  would  be  easy  for  a  man  here  to  prove  untrue  ?  Who  is  there 
able  to  judge  of  it  here  ? — ^who  is  there  able  to  search  into  it  with  a 
test  and  a  probe  ?  Not  a  soul,  I  dare  say.  I  know  a  good  deal  of 
the  Indian  character  and  history ;  and  yet  I  see  nothing  in  the  book, 
which,  without  other  proof— proof  obtained  by  travelling  out  of  the 
record,  as  a  lawyer  would  say — I  should  call  untrue.  I  go  further.— 
I  have  an  idea  that  I  know  more  of  the  history  and  character,  I  do 
not  say  of  the  Indians,  but  of  the  savages  (red  or  white)  of  America, 
than  perhaps  any  other  individual  here ;  and  as  much,  if  not  more, 
than  the  majority  of  those  who,  while  they  gave  Mr.  John  D.  Hunter, 
letters  to  the  celebrated  men  of  this  country,  gave  authentication  to 
whatever  he  might  think  proper  to  say  about  the  savages  of  America ; 
and  yet  1  declare,  that  if  the  Narrative  were  placed  before  me  to« 
morrow,  and  I  knew  nothing  at  all  of  it,  or  the  author,  I  should  ha 
willing  to  say,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  that  book 
may  be  true.  To  me,  with  what  I  know  of  America^  there  is  nothing 
very  strange  in  it — ^nothing,  the  falsehood  of  which  could  be  detected^ 
unless  it  were  by  a  man  as  familiar  with  the  southern  tribes  of  America, 
as  the  writer  of  the  article  in  the  North-American  Review  is — the 
writers,  I  should  say,  for  the  article  appears  to  be  the  work  of  two 
or  three  different  people.  But  if  so,  why  do  I  speak  of  the  Narrative 
here  as  I  do  ?  Because  I  know  the  character  of  the  North- American 
Review — its  good  faith,  its  lack  of  courage,  its  caution,  its  gravity: 
because  I  now  find  a  motive,  which  I  did  not  see  before :  because, 
although  I  had  seen  so  much  to  destroy  my  faith  in  our  hero,  discovered 
BO  much  that  I  could  not  have  credited,  before  he  left  me — I  still 
required  a  particular  kind  of  proof  to  satisfy  me.  That  proof — that 
link,  I  now  have.  Joined  to  what  I  already  knew ;  joined  to  what  the 
North- American  reviewer  says ;  and  joined  to  what  I  have  lately  dis- 
covered, it  has  enabled  me  to  say  of  the  book  what  I  say  of  it  now :  i,  e, 
I  am  satisfied,  in  my  own  soul,  that  however  true  the  ground-work  of 
it  may  be,  it  is  neither  true  in  detail,  nor  true  in  the  chief  parts  ;  nor 
true  at  all,  of  the  personage  who  appeared  here  as  the  hero.  The 
motive  to  which  I  allude,  the  object  of  the  author,  I  shall  speak  of, 
by  and  by. 

Meanwhile,  I  would  say  again,  that  it  is  no  reproach  to  the  public 
here,  not  to  have  detected  the  forgery.  How  could  they  do  so  ?  They 
received  the  book,  as  they  received  the  hero  of  the  book,  on  the  faith 
of  what  was  said  of  him,  by  people  who  had  much  better  opportunities 
of  knowing  the  truth,  and  of  detecting  falsehood,  than  the  public  of 
this  country,  or  any  individual  of  this  country  could  possibly  have. 
And  who  were  they  ?  The  letter-writers  of  America.  He  was  over- 
rated here,  prodigiously  overrated — ^but  where  is  the  wonder?  The 
people  of  this  country  had  never  seen,  what  we  see  every  day  in 
America,  savages  bursting  from  the  solitude — savages  when  they  first 
appear — but,  like  their  own  rivers,  growing  beautiful  as  they  approach 
the  light.     Here  he  passed  for  a  prodigy — while,  at  home,  he  made  no 
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sort  of  stir,  till  he  had  been  here ;  and  that  brings  me  to  the  pith  of 
what  I  have  to  say.  If  no  stir  had  taken  place  here,  the  people  of 
America  would  not  have  supposed  that  such  a  native  could  be  cared 
for,  here  ;  and  no  individual  would  have  thought  it  worth  his  while 
to  enquire  into  the  truth  of  such  a  narrative. 

A  word  more  of  Mr.  Norgate  before  I  leave  this  part  of  my  subject. 
Mr.  Norgate  says,  that  he  does  not  know  where  Mr.  Hunter  is,  now — 
that  he  has  not  heard  from  him  since  September  1825  ;  and  that  he 
was  then  at  Pulaski y  in  the  state  of  Missouri,  And  yet,  Mr. 
Norgate  says,  that  Mr.  J.  D.  H.  is  so  far  off,  that  the  critic  is  beyond 
his  reach.  How  does  Mr.  Norgate  know  this  ?  He  does  not  know 
the  critic — ^he  does  not  know  but  what  Mr.  John  D.  H.  is  living  within 
pistol-shot  of  him — perhaps  under  his  true  name.  Is  he  more  than 
three  thousand  miles  off?  I  dare  say  not ;  and  if  not,  the  reviewer 
is  still  within  reach  of  Mr.  J.  D.  H. — that  is,  provided  Mr.  J.  D.  H; 
was  ever  within  his  reach  for  any  thing  like  a  period  of  three  or  four 
years  ;  for  to  make  up  half  that  time,  Mr.  Norgate  must  include  the 
period  when  Mr.  J.  D.  H.  was  here — three  thousand  miles  off.  But 
Mr.  Norgate  is  not  aware  perhaps,  that  there  is  no  such  place  in 
the  world  as  "  Pula^skiy  stkte  of  Missouri,"  the  place  at  which 
Mr.  J.  D.  H.'s  last  letter  was  ^ated.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  there 
is  not.  And  although  a  man  who  is  away  from  both  Missouri  and  the 
Akansas  terntoiy,may  readily  mistake  the  one  for  the  other,  it  would 
be  hardly  possible  for  any  body  to  mistake  the  territory  in  which  he 
is  actually  writing  a  letter,  for  a  neighbouring  territory. 

III.  "  Hunter's  fate,  it  must  be  confessed,  has  been  a  little  whim- 
sical,'' says  Mr.  Norgate.  '^  At  first,  it  was  not  believed  that  he  wrote 
the  book  which  passes  under  his  name.  It  is  now  asserted,  not  only 
that  he  wrote  the  book,  but  that  he  invented  the  narrative,**  By 
whom  is  this  asserted  ?  Not  by  those  who  believe  the  story  of  Hunter, 
for  he  says  that  he  was  helped  by  another.  Not  by  those  who  dis- 
believe it,  surely — for  they  say  it  is  a  book  made  up — how? — in  what 
wiay  ? — so  as  to  betray  "  high  poetical  and  dramatic  powers  ?  "  No 
indeed — but  only  so  as  to  betray  the  most  laughable  ignorance  of 
the  truth,  where  the  truth  is  enquired  into  by  one  qualified  for  the 
search.  Now — what  if  the  fact  should  be,  that  a  large  part  of  the 
book  is  true — true  of  another ;  true  of  many  others ;  would  ther^ 
not  be  fair  ground  for  charging  him  with  untruth,  if,  where  he  told  a 
story,  which  he  had  heard  of  another,  he  told  it^  not  of  that  other^ 
but  of  himself  ? 

"  I  have  many  of  his  private  letters  in  my  possession,''  says  Mr. 
Norgate ;  "  and  a  perusal  of  them  would  satisfy  the  most  incredulous 
of  his  competency  to  have  written  the  book,  of  which  I  firmly  believe 
he  was  the  real  as  well  as  the  professed  author."  So  do  I — I  dare 
»ay  he  was,  too ;  and  I  have  said  as  much  before.  "  I  have  heard 
him  talk  better  than  that  book  is  written,  and  have  seen  him  write 
better,"  said  I,  in  December  1824,  (Blackwood.)  But  still  it  would 
require  the  hand  of  another,  to  get  a  work  by  Mr.  J.  D.  H.  ready  for 
the  press.  Though  he  can  talk  well,  and  write  well,  (for  a  savage,) 
he  is  not  to  be  depended  upon-^that  is,  when  he  does  it  well,  it  is 
by  a  happy  accident.  I  have  one  letter  of  his  by  me  ;  and  I  have 
seen  several.     But  perhaps — ^perhaps  a  better  knowledge  of  tlie  truth 
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may  be  got  from  a  paragraph,  which  he  wrote  in  a  book  that  is  now 
before  me.     He  was  trying  to  write  well.     '^  He  who  would  do  great 
actions  mast  learn  to  ein\toly,  his  powers  to  the  least  possible  loss. 
The  possession  of  brilliant  and  extraordinary  talents,  is  not  always  - 
the    most  valuable    to   its  possessor.      Moderate  talent  properly  \ 

directed  will  enable  one  to  do  a  great  deal ;  and  the  most  distin- 
guished gifts  of  nature  may  be  thrown  away  by  an  unskilful  application 
of  them.  16,  May  1824."  Here  I  have  copied  the  passage  (ortho- 
graphy, punctuation,  perplexity,  and  all)  just  as  it  appears.  It  is 
enough,  by  itself,  to  show  the  character  of  the  man— great  good 
sense,  a  little  quackery,  no  very  clear  ideas  beyond  a  fixed  level,  as 
where  he  speaks  of  the  possessor  of  a  possession — yet  altogether 
above  what  could  be  expected  here  (though  not  in  our  part  of  the 
world)  of  a  white  savage,  who  had  got  his  growth  before  he  was 
caught. 

But  I  have  now  come  to  a  letter  which  is  enough  to  show,  not  only 
the  character  of  Mr.  John  D.  Hunter,  but  of  all  the  parties  concerned 
here — of  the  public — of  the  publishers — and  of  Mr.  Norgate,  who  intro- 
duces it, in  the  following  words:  " This  note  is  prefixed  to  the  second 
edition  of  his  memoirs,  and  shows  that  my  friend's  consummate 
^impudence'  in  making  personal  references,  was  not  in  the  least  degree 
abated  by  his  residence  in  England." 

"  Messrs^  hangman  and  Co^ 

**  Dear  Siw, — '!  he  Editor  of  the  Eclectic  Review,  in  examining  my  Meraoirsrhas 
made  a  very  natural  inquiry — Who  is  the  gentleman  alluded  to  in  my  preface  as  my 
Bs&istant  ?  I  am  very  happy  to  answer  the  question  by  referring  to  Colonel  Aspinwail, 
Consul-general  for  the  Uuited  States  to  Great  Britain,  and  Mr.  'I'oppan,  69,  Fleet 
Street,  London.  I  might  refer  to  many  of  the  most  respectable  persons  in  all  parts  of 
the  United  States,  but  perhaps  a  few  will  suffice  :  Robert  Walsh,  Ksciuire,  Edi.or  of  the 
National  Gazette,  Philadelphia;  Colonel  William  Duarre,  Editor  of  the  Aurora, 
Philadelphia ;  Dr.  Waterhouse,  Bostou ;  Dr.  Mitchell ;  Dr.  Hosack,  and  Professor 
Sitiiman,  New  Yot  k ;  Professors  Futlerton  and  Patter,  of  Baltimore. 

"  Your's,  with  esteem, 

"  London,  Aug.  2,  1823."  "John  D.  Huntek." 

Now — what  would  Mr,  Norgate  say,  Mr.  Norga<e,  who  speaks  here 
precisely  as  if  he  knew  the  men  who  are  so  directly  referred  to  by  his 
li3ro  ;  what  would  he  say,  if  I  were  to  tell  him  that  his  hero  has  not 
answered  the  question  at  all — nay,  that  he  has  referred  to  a  number  of 
people,  a  large  part  of  whom  were  never  heard  of,  in  America !  Yet, 
such  is  the  truth — all  the  names  that  I  have  italicised  are  spelt  wrong 
by  his  hero,  and  if  they  had  been  referred  to,  no  answer  would  probably 
have  been  had,  spelt  wrong  I  should  say,  or  associated  in  some  way,  with 
mistake.  For  example,  Robert  Walsh  is  not  the  Editor  of  the  National 
Gazette,  Philadelphia ;  but  Rob.  Walsh,  Junior,  is.  Colonel  William 
Duarre  is  not  Editor  of  the  Aurora,  Philadelphia,  but  a  Col.  William 
Duane  was.  Professor  Sillinian  is  not  of  New  York,but  of  Yale  college. 
New  Haven,  Connecticut ;  and  there  are  no  Professors  Patterson  and 
Patter  at  Baltimore  ;  there  is  a  Professor  Patttson,  however,  and  a 
Professor  Potter — both  very  able  men.      But  waiving  this — I  would  ». 

ask  Mr.  Norgate  to  read  the  letter  over  again,  and  to  ask  him<ielf 
what  the  question  is — and  how  it  is  answered  ?  The  question  is, "  Who 
is  the  gentleman  alluded  to  in  your  preface  as  your  assistant  V  The 
answer  is — *'  I  am  happy  to  refer  you  to  A.  B.  and  C.  D.  E.  F.  G.— 
one  of  whom  is  a  consul,  to  whom  I  brought  a  letter  of  introduction 
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from  nobody  knows  who  ;*  another  is  a  respectable  yonng  engraver  in 
Fleet  Street,  for  whom  I  had  another  such  letter  ;  and  the  rest  are 
people  who  are  scattered  over  four  hundred  miles  of  North  American- 
people  whose  very  names  I  do  not  give  correctly. 
'.  And  yet  this  letter  satisfied  the  British  public.  No  enquiries  were 
made — for  none  could  have  been  made  without  exposure ;  and  this 
letter  satisfied  the  publishers  ;  and  this  letter  satisfied  the  friend  of 
Mr.  John  D.  Hunter!  I  am  glad,  by  the  way,  that  Mr.  Norgate's 
hero  does  not  refer  to  Mr.  Rush,  nor  to  any  more  of  the  people  to 
whom  he  is  reported  to  ha'^e  brought  letters  from  gentlemen  of  the 
highest  character  and  station  in  the  United  States.  Perhaps  it 
may  prove  that  he  brouo^ht  fewer  letters  than  Mr.  Norgate  is  aware  of, 
and  that  such  as  he  did  bring  were  not  of  the  character  he  supposes. 
If  so,  I  shall  be  very  glad. 

IV.  But  Mr.  Norgate  proceeds.  "  To  disprove  Hunter's  statements, 
the  reviewer  says  he  should  have  brought  forward  some  one  who 
knew  him  in  civilized  life,  during  any  part  of  the  long  period  that 
he  asserts  he  was  among  the  Indians."  Admirable  ! — and  so,  it  is 
not  enough  to  show  that  a  man  is  not  what  he  pretends  to  be,  not 
enough  to  show  this  out  of  his  own  mouth,  but  we  must "  bring  forward" 
people  to  show  what  he  is !  Not  enough  toshow  by  direct  application 
to  the  very  individual  whose  name  our  hero  has  adopted,  the  friend, 
father,  and  benefactor  to  whom  he  refers,  that  our  hero  was  never 
seen  or  heard  of  by  such  father,  friend,  benefactor,  &c. ;  but  we  are 
to  ransack  the  private  history  of  millions,  to  show  who  our  hero  is, 
and  how  he  happened  to  be  employed  between  such  and  such  years  ! 
But  I  have  heard  all  this  before — it  is  the  argument  of  anothe/,  of 
one  for  whom  I  feel  a  very  sincere  regard,  although  I  do  not  subscribo 
to  such  reasoning. 

But  the  cream  of  the  joke  is,  after  all,  that  our  hero,  if  his  true 
name  be  not  John  Dunn  Hunter,  as  we  have  pretty  good  reason  to 
believe,  no^  that  Mr.  John  Dt^nn  himself  has  been  applied  to,  might 
live  and  die  with  his  critic,  yea,  "  sleep  under  the  same  roof,  and  eat  at 
the  same  table,"  with  him,  day  after  day,  year  after  year,  without  being 
suspected  by  him.  Where  should  he  go  to  enquire  ?  how  should  he 
enquire  after  him  ?  And  should  our  hero  never  be  heard  of  again, 
as  he  will  not,  I  dare  say,  how  are  we  to  show  the  fact  which  is  called 
for  by  Mr.  Norgate,  who  gives  a  capital  answer  to  what  he  requires, 
though  without  observing  it,  in  the  very  next  breath.  "  It  is  obviously 
impossible  that  I  or  that  any  man,"  says  he,  "  except  Col.  Watkins, 
should  be  able  to  bring  forward  positive  proof  that  Hunter  tra^  among 
the  Indians."  Well,  how  are  we  to  bring  forward  positive  proof  to 
show  where  he  was  at  a  particular  period  ? 

Observe  here  that  our  hero  has  not  been  heard  of  even  by  Mr. 
Norgate  for  more  than  eight  months,  (a  long  period  for  a  dear  friend 
to  be  left  in  suspense,  a  long  period  for  such  a  friend  to  be  left  in  the 
lurch ;)  that  when  he  was  heard  of,  it  was  from — nobody  knows  where, 


*  Of  course  I  do  not  mean  to  speak  of  Colonel  A.  of  whose  worth  I  have  the 
highest  opinion,  with  disrespect.  Ail  that  I  mean  to  say  is,  that,  being  a  consul  here, 
he  must  have  a  multitude  of  letters  from  all  who  ever  happened  to  meet  with  him  in 
America. 
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the  letter  being  dated  from  a  place,  which  does  not  belong  to  our  earth. 
Why !  if  he  should  never  be  heard  of  again,  the  people  who  put  faith  in 
him  here,  instead  of  supposing  that  he  is  alive  and  hearty,  alive  under 
another  name,  or  working  away,  perhaps,  at  their  elbow  under  another 
shape,  will  be  sure  that  he  has  been  roasted  alive  by  the  savages — ^the 
ungrateful  dogs  !— or  secretly  disposed  of  by  the  government  of  the 
United  States  of  North  America. 

y.  Mr.  Norgate  has  the  reviewer  on  the  hip,  (so  Mr.  Norgate 
supposes,)  where  the  reviewer  speaks  of  the  period  in  which  Mr. 
Norgate*s  hero  says  the  outrage  occurred,  whereby  he  became  a  captive 
to  the  Indians.  <<  It  was  a  time  of  profound  peace ;"  and  **  such  an 
aggression,"  says  the  reviewer,  "  would  have  electrified  the  whole 
country  west  of  the  mountains.'^  Yet,  in  the  very  same  page,  the 
reviewer  adds,  that  <^  the  Kickapoos,  with  several  other  tribes,  had 
been  at  war  with  a  certain  tribe  for  ages."  Mr.  Norgate,  being  of 
course  unacquainted  with  the  habits  of  Indian  warfare,  mistakes  the 
reviewer.  Certain  tribes  of  America  are  always  at  war,  but  only  at 
war  with  each  other.  Occasionally  they  are  at  war  with  the  whites. 
When  they  are  not  at  war  with  the  whites,  the  whites,  overlooking 
their  petty  feuds,  are  in  the  habit  of  speaking  as  the  reviewer  spoke, 
though  aware,  at  the  time,  that  between  such  and  such  a  tribe  or 
family  there  is  never  a  hearty  peace.  Now,  Mr.  Norgate's  hero  was 
a  white — wasy  I  say,  for  he  is  a  white  — and  I  do  not  rely  upon  his 
Narrative  to  show  anything.  Well, — an  outrage  on  the  whites, like  that 
of  which  our  hero  complains,  at  the  period  of  which  he  speaks,  a  time  of 
profound  peace,  (between  the  whites  and  the  savages,)  "  would  have 
electrified  the  whole  country  west  of  the  mountains."  The  reviewer 
is  right,  I  dare  say,  for  I  have  much  faith  in  him,  and  he  certainly 
knows  much  more  of  the  matter  than  I  do,  but  I  should  not  be  so 
positive — I  should  think  that  a  solitary  house  might  have  been 
destroyed,  by  poasibility,  without  being  missed  by  a  neighbourhood 
of,  perhaps,  ten  people  to  every  hundred  square  miles. 

Mr.  Norgate  passes  over  the  story  about  Tecumthd,  which  appears 
in  the  Narrative,  and  which  is  flatly  contradicted  by  Tecumth^'s  brother > 
who  is  at  the  elbow  of  the  reviewer ;  but  he  finds  great  consolation, 
it  appears,  in  the  following  fact.  Our  hero,  in  the  Narrative,  describes 
a  venerable  chief,  named,  he  says,  Tshut-che-naUf  or  Defender  of  the 
People.  The  reviewer  says,  that  "  there  never  has  been  a  chief  of 
that  name  knoxon  among  the  Kansas,  nor  is  the  word  itself,  nor 
any  thing  like  it,  to  be  found  in  the  Kansas  language'*  This,  from 
such  a  quarter — a  remark,  which  if  untrue,  may  be  so  easily  shown  to 
be  untrue,  would  have  staggered  my  faith  a  little  in  the  book.  Not  so 
with  Mr.  Norgate,  however — and  why  ?  Because  our  hero  mentions 
two  other  chiefs,  whom  the  reviewer  says  nothing  about,  and  whom 
the  reviewer  is  therefore  supposed  to  know  did  really  exist !  And  what 
if  they  did  ?  If  a  score  of  names  were  given  aright,  they  would  not 
go  a  single  step  toward  proving  the  story;  while,  if  a  name  like  this 
were  given,  that  of  such  a  remarkable  man,  who,  after  due  enquiry, 
should  prove  to  be  a  shadow — an  imaginary  chief,  with  a  most  imagi- 
nary name,  it  would  go  far  to  disprove  the  stoiy.  The  probability  is 
that  our  hero  overshot  himself  here.  He  should  have  kept  clear  or 
names  and  dates  all  through  his  Narrative,  as  he  did  by  the  admirable 
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contriyance  with  which  he  hegan ;  for  he  began  with  saying  that  he 
did  not  know  his  own  age,  name,  birth-place,  or  father. 

Mr.  Norgate  infers  a  good  deal,  over  and  over  again,  to  the  advan* 
tage  of  our  hero,  from  the  silence  of  people  in  America ;  the  coautry- 
men,  he  say  a, — the  countrymen,  it  may  be,  of  his  hero.  ^'  That  the 
public  should  have  been  so  long  imposed  upon,  and  that  part  of  the 
public  especially,  the  Americans,  his  own  countrymen,  who  have  had 
daily  and  hourly  means  for  such  a  length  of  time  of  detecting  the 
imposture,"  appears  more  wonderful  to  him, I  dare  say,  than  the  story 
of  Mr.  J.  D.  H.  But,  in  addition  to  what  I  have  already  said,  about  the 
indifference  of  the  people  of  America  to  the  Narrative,  which  excited 
BO  interest  there  till  it  was  so  absurdly  over-estimated  here,  I  should 
say  that  from  Baltimore  north,  to  the  very  extremity  of  the  places 
which  our  hero  appears  to  have  resided  in,  there  were  not  probably 
five  persons  qualified,  by  their  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  remote 
tribes  which  are  spoken  of  in  the  Narrative,  to  detect  the  forgery ; 
and  of  those  i^w,  how  many  would  be  interested  enough,  and  able 
enough  to  expose  the  forgery  to  the  public  ?  It  would  be  easy  enough 
there,  as  here,  to  see  that  our  hero  was  not  what  the  people  of  this 
country  supposed  him  to  be — if  the  people  there  had  a  fair  opportunity 
to  judge,  or  if  their  suspicions  w6re  excited — but  having  discovered  so 
much,  that  would  be  no  authority  for  charging  our  hero  with  falsehood, 
nor  would  it  be  wise  or  fair  to  impeach  his  book  on  that  ground.  It 
was  for  that  reason  that  I  never  would  impeach  his  book  before.  I 
did  not  know  it  to  be  untrue ;  nor  would  I  say  a  word  of  it  now,  did 
I  not  believe  it  to  be  so,  although  I  have  long  been  satisfied,  not  only 
that  people  here  have  ridiculously  misunderstood  him,  but  that  he 
himself  is  unworthy  of  credit ;  and  had  probably  done  a  multitude  of 
things,  like  a  few  that  I  know  of,  to  lead  them  astray. 

VI.  A  word  or  two  now  of  the  letters,  which  appear  in  the  North 
American  Review:  letters  from  people  of  the  highest  character  and 
respectability ;  one  of  whom.  General  Clark y  says  not  only  that  our  hero 
is  an  "  impostor i*  but  "  that  many  of  the  most  important  circum- 
stances  tnentioned  by  him  are  barefaced  falsehoods ;"  while  another, 
Mr,  Vasquezy  declares,  that  ^'  for  niT^eteen  years  he  has  been  engaged 
with  the  Kansas  tribe  of  Indians,  and  that  during  that  time  there 
was  no  white  man  a  prisoner  amongst  them  ;*'  and  another.  Major 
Choteau,  says,  that  ^^  he  has  been  acquainted  with  the  Osages  from 
the  year  1775  up  to  the  present  time,  {fifty-one  years,)  and  that 
during  this  period  no  white  boy  was  ever  living,  or  had  been  brought 
up  by  them ;  and  that  had  this  circumstance  happened,  it  could 
not  but  have  come  to  his  knowledge.** 

Now,  Mr.  Norgate,  who  does  not  know  that  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  of  a  tribe  are  known  to  these  people,  just  as  much  as  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  of  a  petty  village  is  known  to  those  who  have 
grown  up  in  it ;  how  does  he  get  over  this  unequivocal  testimony  ? 
Why — ^but  here  he  is  indebted  again  to  the  other  head  of  which  I  spoke 
— ^why !  by  supposing  that  his  hero  must  have  been"  accounted  amongst 
both  the  Kansas  and  the  Osages  as  one  of  their  red  brethren!** 
Capital !  a  man  with  light  hair,  light  eyes,  and  a  very  white  skin ! 
If  that  were  true,  by  the  way,  there  would  be  no  risk  now  in  his 
returning  to  the  very  tribe  of  whom  hei  and  his  dear  friends  for  himi 
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are  in  such  fear.  Being  now  a  white  man — clearly  a  white  roan — ^the 
trihe  of  red  roen  would  never  suppose  him  to  he  the  red  brother  who 
betrayed  them  years  ago. 

Nor  is  the  faith  of  Mr.  Norgate  shal^en  by  the  letter  of  Mr.  John 
Dunn,  the  member  for  Missouri,  or  a  member  of  the  Missouri  Legisla- 
ture, I  forget  which,  and  have  neither  Mr.  J.  D.  Huntor*s  book,  nor 
the  North  American  Review  before  me  to  refer  to;  the  very  individual, 
however,  to  whom  our  hero  is  indebted,  not  only  for  advice,  friend- 
ship, &c.  &c.,  but  for  his  very  name,  though  the  said  Mr.  John  Dunn 
says,  that  he  "  had  never  known  such  a  person  as  John^  Dunn 
Hunter  ;'*  that,  "/or  the  last  twenty  years  he  had  been  a  resident 
in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Giradeau,  (where  our  hero  says  he  went  to 
school,)  during  which  time  he  had  never  heard  of  a  person  bearing 
the  same  name  with  himself  in  that  country ^  and  that  he  is  confi'^ 
dent,  there  fore, that  the  author  alluded  to  (our  hero)  is  an  impostor  ^ 
and  that  the  work  issued  under  his  name  is  a  fiction,  most  pro-- 
bably  the  labours  of  an  individual  who  has  never  seen  the  various 
tribes  of  Indians  of  whom  he  speaks," — adding,  that "  he  can  further 
state,  that  he  knows  of  no  man  of  the  name  of  fVyatt  in  that  country , 
who  seems  to  be  mentioned  as  one  of  the  friends  of  Hunter," 

Such  a  dc^claration  ought  to  be  enough,  one  would  suppose  ;  but  no 
—no — Mr.  Norgate  ia  a  believer,  who  can  more  easily  believe  that  all 
these  men  are  knaves,  than  that  he  himself  has  been  imposed  upon  by  a 
knave.  He  wonders  why  our  hero  has  not  been  exposed  before  by 
Mr.  John  Dunn,  if  our  hero  be  an  impostor;  the  book,  he  says,  being 
published  at  Philadelphia  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1823,  and 
republished  a  month  or  two  afterwards  here,  in  March,  1823, "  he 
believes.*'  It  may  be  that  I  can  satisfy  Mr.  Norgate  in  this  particular 
by  mentioning  a  few  facts.  I.  The  book  was  not  published  in 
America  till  after  his  hero  had  arrived  here — how  long  after  I  do 
not  know.  2.  It  made  no  noise  in  America,  till  after  the  noise  which 
it  made  here  was  known  there.  3.  The  Quarterly  Review  did  not 
take  notice  of  it  till  about  Januarv,  Februarv,  or  March  1825.* 
4.  Such  a  book,  even  if  it  were  true,  would  not  be  cared  for  by 
people  at  Cape  Giradeau,  in  the  very  neighbourhood  of  the  tribes 
mentioned  in  the  book.  By  others  afar  off — at  Philadelphia,  or  New 
York,  or  London,  it  would  be  cared  for,  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
distance  and  the  rarity  of  the  tale.  Those  who  have  grown  up 
among  rattle-snakes,  the  plague,  or  the  yellow  fever,  do  not  buy  books 
which  profess  to  describe,  as  any  body  on  earth  may  describe,  what 
they  are  familiar  with — rattle-snakes,  the  plague,  or  the  yello  v  fever. 
The  narrative,  therefore,  little  as  it  might  be  cared  for  at  Philadelphia, 
would  be  cared  much  less  for,  at  Cape  Giradeau,  even  though  it  were 
offered  for  sale  there.  5.  But  Cape  Giradeau  is  a  village,  containing 
not  more  than  one  hundred  inhabitants ;  is  one  thousand  one  hundred 
and  sixty^four  miles  from   'Philadelphia,  and  one  thousand  four 


•  By  the  by,  we  remember  a  parallel  case.  Tlie  Quarterly  Review  did  not  show 
up  the  *•  Letters  jrom  Old  England  by  a  Neiv  England  Man,*'  (who  was  never  out  of 
America,)  till  the  book  had  been  out  for,  perhaps,  three  or  four  years.  In  America, 
it  was  read  as  very  fair  and  very  tme,  (the  letters  I  mean.)  What  if  one  should 
ar^e  now,  that,  that  as  the  Quarterly  Review  took  them  up  so  late,  they  could  not  ha 
what  they  are,  a  lie  and  a  forgery  ? 
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hundred  and  siaty-four  miles  from  Boston y  where  the  North 
American  Review  is  published.  6.  Now,  the  Quarterly  Review 
could  not  have  amved  at  Pliiladelphia  or  Boston  much  before  May  182d« 
(the  passages  being  always  longer  to  America  than  from  America^ 
and  longest  in  March,  April,  and  May,  I  believe,)  and  yet  the  anstoer 
of  Mr.  John  Dunn  at  Cape  Giradeau  is  dated  Sept,  4,  1825  ;  and  the 
other  answers,  at  St.  Louis ,  Sept.  3,  1825.  Here  would  appear  to 
be  no  great  room  for  a  charge  of  negligence.  Mr.  John  Dunn  must 
have  replied  immediately  on  being  referred  to ;  wherefore  it  is  natural 
to  suppose,  either  that  he  had  never  seen  the  book,  or  an  extract  of  a 
nature  to  justify  him  before  in  declaring  it  a  fiction,  or  that  he  had 
done  so,  so  far  as  he  judged  it  necessary,  and  so  far  as  he  had  the 
power  of  doing  it — perhaps  in  conversation,  perhaps  by  letter.  But 
why  does  not  our  hero  reply  to  the  North  American  Review  ?  He  has 
had  full  time  enough.  It  circulates  all  over  America ;  it  is  copied  into 
a  multitude  of  newspapers,  article  by  article.  Why  does  he  not  furnish 
the  facts  for  Mr.  Norgate  ?  He  has  had  full  time  enough,  though  he 
should  be  fifteen  hundred  miles  ofif. 

What  follows  for  a  few  pages  in  Mr.  Norgate's  work  is  hardly 
worth  an  observation.  Our  hero,  it  appears,  had  introduced  into  liia 
Narrative,  the  names  of  ^^five  persons— ^«€  living  witnesses^'  not 
one  of  whom,  Mr.  Norgate  says,  has  thought  proper  to  come  forward 
and  deny  the  truth  of  the  Narrative.  Admirable  again  !  How  does 
Mr.  Norgate  know  that  these  ^^five  names**  are  real — that  the  "  wit* 
nesses"  are  living  now,  or  that  they  ever  were  living?  or  that,  if 
living,  their  names  are  not,  as  other  names  are,  of  which  nobody  has 
ever  complained  till  now,  misquoted,  or  mis-referred  to,  or  mis-spelt?  In 
a  word,  where  would  Mr.  Norgate  have  such  proof  stop  ?  Suppose  our 
hero  should  say  that  he  had  been  offered  a  British  princess  for  a  wife 
here,  and  referring  to  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  were  to  allege  that  his 
H.  R.  H.  was  privy  to  the  offer  ;  suppose  that  on  reference  to  H.  R.  H. 
the  story  were  contradicted  with  a  single  word ; — must  we  still  go 
farther,  and  get  the  names  of  other  people  mentioned  casually  in  the 
coarse  of  the  story  ?  Our  hero  refers  to  Mr.  John  Dunn  as  his  chief 
benefactor,  at  Cape  Giradeau.  Mr.  John  Dunn  gave  the  lie  to  the  whole 
story  of  our  hero.  But  our  hero's  friend  is  not  to  be  put  ofFso  easily : 
proof  it  may  be,  but  still,  there  might  bd  more  proof ;  and  so  he  will 
never  be  satisfied. 

And  so,  too,  with  Colonel  Watkins — who  is  he  ?  Is  there  such  a 
man  ?  was  there  ever  such  a  man  ?  or  if  there  was,  did  he  write  the 
letter  which  our  hero  has  given  ?  But,  if  he  did,  how  much  of  the 
story  will  it  prove  ?  Now,  oddly  enough,  it  happens  that  I  have  some 
reason  to.  believe  that  one  of  our  hero's  chief  men  (this  very  Colonel 
Watkins,  I  fear,)  never  did  exist;  for  I  have  a  letter  by  me  now,  which 
I  showed  to  our  hero,  soon  after  I  read  his  book,  which  letter  contained 
a  deal  of  information  required,  I  thought,  by  a  passage  of  his  book, 
wherein  he  talked  about  his  exceeding  anxiety  to  know  where  some 
individual  was  to  be  found.  He  treated  the  matter  so  carelessly  at 
the  time,  as  to  make  me  believe  that  so  much  of  his  book  at  any  rate 
was  a  mere  clap-trap.  He  showed  no  curiosity — he  read  the  letter 
hurriedly,  if  he  read  it  at  all,  and  returned  it  without  a  remark,  though 
aware,  from  what  I  said  before,  and  what  he  saw  in  the  letter,  that  I 
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coald  help  him  to  discoverthe  very  individual  (if  he  was  alive)  about 
whom  he  professed  to  feel  such  deep  solicitude.  Such  was  my  notion 
at  the  time — that  passage  is  a  mere  tricky  said  I,  the  trick  of  an 
author — a  piece  of  beautiful  exaggeration  got  up  for  the  trade.  But 
tkow,  I  have  another  idea — ^I  believe  now  that  the  story  is  not  so 
much  a  piece  of  exaggeration,  a  bit  of  high-coloured  authorship,  as  it 
is  a  downright — story.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  person,  whoever  it 
was,  ever  had  existence,  or  if  he  had,  that  he  ever  had  anything  to  do 
with  our  hero,  in  the  shape  related. 

VII.  There  is  no  denying  that  the  whites  of  America  have  done 
a  world  of  mischief  to  the  savages ;  nor  would  I  deny  that  the  article 
under  consideration  from  the  North  American  Review,  is  got  up  with 
a  mixture  of  political  bitterness.  I  dare  say  too,  that  so  far  aa 
conjecture  is  employed,  it  has  been  with  little  regard  for  charity.  But 
still — still — there  is  enough  to  satisfy  me,  that  the  friends  of  our  hero 
have  nothing  to  hope  for  his  reputation  by  inquiry.  But,  says  Mr. 
Norgate : — 

— "  What  was  Hunter's  motive  in  publishing  the  book,  if  he  be  an 
impostor  ?  What  has  he  gained,  or  what  did  he  expect  to  gain  by  it  ? 
Was  it  money  ? — Certainly  not.  The  whole  sum  that  the  publication 
of  his  book  produced  him  in  this  country,  was  barely  sufficient  to  pay 
his  expenses  during  his  residence  here ;  and  that  he  refused  the 
proffered  offers*  of^  money  from  persons  of  the  highest  respecta" 
bility,  I  know  as  a  positive  fact.  Money,  therefore,  was  not 
his  object." 

Now,  in  reply  to  this,  I  have  three  or  four  different  observations  to 
make.  1.  If  he  was  not  after  money — he  was  after  something  else. 
What  was  young  Ireland  after,  when  he  deceived  not  only  his  father, 
but  the  chief  critics  of  the  age — a  mere  boy — refusing  money  every 
day,  At  every  step  of  his  career?  2.  It  was  not  money,  sajs  Mr. 
Norgate,  "  certainly  not,"  and  yet  Mr.  Ndrgate  knows  that  he 
supported  himself  here  on  the  money  that  he  received ;  that  he  went 
away  with  money  in  his  pocket,  (to  say  nothing  of  the  tools,  im- 
plements of  husbandry,  books,  a  gold  watch,  knick-knackery,  &c.  &c. 
presented  to  him ;)  and  that,  after  he  got  to  America,  he  received 
more  money  from  this  country?  3.  He  refused  money,  says  Mr. 
Norgate.  Well,  what  if.  he  did  ? — So  did  Ireland  ;  so  does  every 
tolerable  impostor,  if  he  be  not  willing  to  get  off  in  a  hu^Ty.  It  is 
only  by  refusing,  that  such  people  raise  their  character,  and  their 
price.  I  know  of  no  better  way  of  sounding  a  suspicious  character 
than  by  offering  money — for  it  may  be  offered  in  such  a  way,  as  to 
justify  you  in  making  very  particular  inquiries,  if  it  be  accepted ; 
and  if  such  inquiries  are  not  satisfactory,  in  refusing  it.  If  you 
hope  for  200/.  at  such  a  game,  refuse  100/.  But — ^I  should  like  to 
know,  if  our  hero  ever  did  refuse  the  money,  or  did  he  only  put  aside 
the  offer  ? — ^the  offer  of  an  offer  ?  It  would  be  well  to  know ;  but  whether 
he  did  or  not,  I  happen  to  know — and  Mr.  Norgate  happens  to  know, 
that  if  he  refused  money  of  A.  he  took  it  of  B.,  and  that,  in  a  way  which 
it  would  be  impossible  to  justify.  Now  for  the  facts.  Mr.  Norgate 
has  introduced  the  names  of  a  good  many  people   of  the   highest 

♦  Proffered  offers — another  extract,  I  should  suppose,  from  one  of  our  hero's  own 
letters.  '^'^ 
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respectability  here,  who  countenanced  his  hero ;  and  among  others^ 
that  of  ^^  Mr.  John  Smith.*'     Now,  if  he  means  John  Smith,  Esquire, 
(late  M.  P. — there  being  no  M.  P.s  now,)  a  man  whose  heart  and 
fortune  are  alike  large,  I  can  tell  1dm  on  very  good  authority,  that 
**  Mr.  John  Smith  "  himself  would  be  able  to  contradict  him,  if  his 
liberality  would  suffer  him  to  speak  of  such  a  matter,  so  far  as  the 
money  is  concerned ;  for  after  Mr.  John  D.  Hunter  left  England,  h^ 
wrote  to  ^'  Mr.  John  Smith,''  and  told  him  that  he  had  lost  all  his 
property  by  the  failure  of  somebody  (his  banker,  he  told   another 
person)  at  Nevr  York.     Whereupon  Mr.  John  Smith  sent  him  100/. 
and  persuaded  several  of  his  friends  to  do  the  like.      Therefore,  it 
was  not  money  that  our  hero  was  after — oh  no !  "  certainly  not" 
Well, — but  Mr.  Norgate  may  never  have  heard  of  this,  nor  may  he 
know  that  his  hero  got  money  before  of  the  same  individual  (as  I  aoi 
told)  and  of  others  here.      It  may  be  so:  but  one  should  inquire 
before  he  speaks,  with  so  much  certainty — the  more,  as  Mr.  Norgate 
himself  wa^  done  out  of  ffty  pounds  before  my  face,  by  the  very 
Mr.  John  D.  Hunter,  whose  object  he  says  was  not  money — ^^  certainly 
not!"  and  in  a  way,  which  I  look  upon  as  without  excuse.   One  of  the 
very  last  things  which  our  hero  did  before  his  embarkation  at  Liver- 
pool for  America,  was  to  write  to  his  dear  friend  Mr.  Norgate — 
this  very  Mr.  E.  Norgate,  and  beg  the  loan  of  50/.  from  him. — On 
what  pretence  pray  ?     Why,  on  pretence  that  he  might  have  duties 
to  pay,  which  might  bother  him,  &c.  &c. ;  adding,  that  if  he  did  not 
make  use  of   the  money  he  would  return  it.     Now,  by  the  merest 
accident  in  the  world,  I  happened  to  hear  of  this  before  the  job  was 
done  :  Mr.  Norgate  was  about  enclosing  a  fifty-pound  note  in  a  letter. 
We  were  both  sitting  at  the  same  table.     He  interrupted  me  to  ask, 
how  he  should  send  it,  whether  in  halves  or  not.      1  did  not  ask 
whither — nor  to  whom — I  did  not  care,  nor  did  I  know  ;  but,  acci- 
dentally, he  mentioned  the  fact,  adding  the  reasons  that  were  given 
by  his  hero,  of  whose  good  faith  in  a  serious  mattery  I  had  no 
sort  of  suspicion  till  that  moment,     I  was  very  much  startled : — 
"  Duties— duties — if  he  wanted  the  money,  why  not  say  so  ? "  said  I, 
"  why  go  away  as  if  he  had  plenty  of  money  in  pocket  ?  why  give 
such  a  paltry  excuse — I  don't  like  it — it  is  not  true — he  can  have  no 
duties  at  Liverpool  to  pay  ;  and  the  duties  at  New  York,  where  he 
will  be  among  *  his  dear  five  hundred  friends,'  will  be  just  nothing  at 
all."     In  short  I  advised  Mr.  Norgate,  in  so  many  words,  not  to  send 
the  money,  "  for  if  you  do,"  said  I,  "  you  will  never  see  it  again.     I 
«ay  so,  not  because  of  the  amount,  nor  because  of  the  application — 
but  I  say  so  simply  because  he  does  not  speak  the  truth,"     Mr.  Norgate 
sent  the  money  nevertheless,   and   is  now  labouring  to  uphold   the 
character  of  the  very  man  who  defrauded  him — so  that  others  may 
be  defrauded  in  their  turn.     I  would  not  say — I  do  not  say,  that  Mr. 
Norgate  wishes  for  companionship  in  the  loss ;  but  I  do  say,  that  such 
would  be  the  natural  effect  of  what  he  has  now  done,  if  other  people 
were  not  more  on  their  guard  than  he  has  been. 

But  our  hero  refused  to  go  to  Paris — no,  '*^  to  be  taken  tq  Paris, 
free  of  all  expense,"  and  therefore,  he  was  not  an  impostor.  Very 
good. — He  was  a  lion  here — he  understood  English — he  did  not 
understand  a  syllable  of  French — he  was  under  no  direct  piddlinj^, 
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pecuniary  obligation,  day  by  day,  to  anybody  bere ;  and  yet,  If  he 
bad  been  an  impostor,  he  would  have  gone  away  from  London,  Mr. 
Norgate  supposes,  to  become  what? — a  charge — a  house-lion — to 
have  his  daily  pittance  of  pocket-money  doled  out  to  him,  in  a  strange 
capital.     Pho ! 

So  too,  it  appears  that  being  known  to  Mr.  Rush,  he  was  intro^ 
duced  to  his  Majesty,  &c.  &c, ;  that  being  treated  with  exceeding 
kindness,  he  might  say  affection,  by  H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  Sussex, 
(who  certainly  did  behave  towards  our  hero  so  generously,  that  I 
grieve  to  say  what  I  do  of  the  latter — nor  would  I,  but  for  the  sake 
of  ray  country;)  that  being  received  at  the  tables  of  his  Royal 
Highness,  of  Mr.  Coke,  of  Mr.  Brougham,  of  Mr.  Stratford  Canning, 
Mr.  John  Smith,  &c.  &c.;  he  could  not  be  an  impostor — Pho,  pho! 
I  say  again — pho,  pho !  What  does  all  that  prove  ?  It  is  very  easy 
to  get  letters  anywhere — very  easy,  in  America.  Mr.  Rush  being  the 
American  Minister  here,  and  Mr.  Stratford  Canning  having  been  the 
firitish  Minister  to  America,  (and  the  most  popular  British  Minister 
that  was  ever  seen  there,  by  the  by,  and  one  of  the  very,  very  few 
English  gentlemen  that  were  ever  met  with  in  America,)  both  were 
under  a  sort  of  necessity  in  the  matter,  the  necessity  of  receiving  a 
multitude  of  strangers  from  America — a  necessity,  which  Mr.  Rush 
got  rid  of  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  (with  his  nine  thousand  dollars  a 
year,  2000/.)  than  Mr.  Stratford  Canning  did — for  they  were  all 
received  by  the  latter,  and  received  in  a  way  that  none  of  I  hem  will 
ever  forget,  I  am  sure.  I  speak  from  what  I  know — ^1  have  met  oiir 
hero  at  the  table  of  Mr.  Canning,  and  I  say  that  he  was  treated  there 
just  about  as  well,  but  most  assuredly  no  better,  than  scores  and 
scores  of  other  consigned  Americans. 

But,  "  with  Mr.  Madison,  Hunter  was  also,  and  is,  on  terms  of 
intimacy,*'  says  Mr.  Norgate.  I  do  not  believe  this — I  have  pretty 
good  reason  for  believing  the  contrary — for  it  is  one  thing  to  get  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Madison,  which  may  be  obtained  for  anybody  to  any 
body,  if  applied  for  by  a  friend  of  our  ex-presidents,  in  America, 
who  are  letter-writers  by  trade  :  it  is  one  thing  to  get  a  mere  letter 
of  introduction  from  Mr.  Madison,  or  Jefferson  to  Mr.  Rush,  or  to  Mr. 
somebody  else,  and  another  thing  to  be  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  either. 
But,  if  our  hero  were  on  such  terms,  what  would  that  prove? — only 
that  he  was  curious  enough  to  go,  where  thousands  and  thousands  of 
other  people  go,  from  every  part  of  America,  without  leave  or  excuse-^ 
xiamely,  to  the  private  houses  of  Mr.  Jefferson  or  Mr.  Madison,  as 
if  they  were  so  many  public  houses ;  or  that,  after  being  received  by 
the  princes  of  England,  he  was  received  by  the  chief  democrats  of 
my  country. 

But  he  was  not  only  "  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Mr.  Madison,  but 
with  Dr.  Physick,  Dr.  Hosack,  and  a  multitude  of  other  gentlemen 
of  high  literary  character,  not  one  of  whom  has  ever  breathed  a 
suspicion  of  his  not  being  what  he  attests  himself,  &c.  &c."  says  Mr. 
Norgate.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  not  one,  of  the  individuals  named 
by  Mr.  Norgate,  is  a  man  of  high  literary  character,  whatever  else 
he  may  be;  no  one  of  the  whole,  except  Mr.  Madison,  being  known 
at  all  as  a  writer,  and  he  has  written,  perhaps  altogether,  about  as 
^lucb  ae  one  fair  octavo  volume — published,  I  should  say.     Nor  do  I 
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believe  that  our  hero  ever  knew  a  man  of  high  literary  character 
before  he  came  here,  except  Mr.  Robert  Walsh,  junior^  whom  he 
talks  about  as  Mr.  Robert  fFahh,  But,  whether  I  have  a  high 
literary  character  or  not,  Mr.  Norgate  knows  that  I  am  an  American, 
that  I  have  written  a  good  deal  here,  and  in  America  ;  and  that,  np 
from  the  day  of  the  letter  which  our  hero  sent  to  him,  I  have  con- 
tinued not  only  to  speak  worse  and  worse  of  that  hero  every  time  he 
(Mr.  Norgate)  saw  me,  but  that  I  have  "  breathed  my  suspicions,'*' 
wherever  I  heard  his  hero  spoken  of,  so  freely,  indeed,  as  to  have  been 
charged  with  all  sorts  of  unworthy  motives  in  consequence  thereof; 
and  that  I  have  also  written  my  suspicions  where  they  were  pretty 
sure  to  be  read.  Perhaps,  however,  he  may  not  know  that 
I  have  spoken  of  his  hero  four  several  times  in  that  very  publi- 
cation,— each  time  too,  a  little  worse  than  I  did  the  time  before, 
(owing  to  some  new  discovery,)  though  up  to  the  last,  I  considered 
him  able  to  "  get  up  a  better  book  than  his  Narrative,  without 
assistance."  I  refer  to  Blackwood,  Oct.  1824,  p.  416. — ^Ib.  Dec. 
1824,  p.  639-40.--lb.  Jan.  1825,  p.  66.— lb.  Sept.  1825,  p.  319, 
I  do  not  choose  to  quote  here  what  I  have  written  for  that  journal ; 
but  I  refer  to  it  in  proof,  adding,  that  there  is  one  slight  typographical 
mistake  in  a  passage  of  the  notice  for  Jan.  1825,  p.  56 ;  a  mistake 
W'hich  will  appear  to  the  reader,  if  he  looka  to  the  context :  "  He 
could  not  get  up  a  better  book,''  the  words  are. — ^I  said,  "  He  could 
now  get  up  a  better  book."  The  error  should  have  been  set  right  ia 
the  next  number,  and  so  far  as  it  depended  on  me  it  was  ;  but  although. 
I  furnished  the  corrections,  they  were  omitted  or  overlooked. 

The  last  proof  cited  by  Mr.  Norgate  is  the  opinion  of  a  Mr.  Cresson, 
of  Philadelphia,  who  says  that  the  opinionof  Mr.  Jefferson,  late  president 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  as  "  expressed  to  him  (Mr.  C.)  was 
certainly  free  from  all  doubt."  Very  well — be  it  so— but  Mr.  Jefferson 
could  not  know,  and  did  not  know  whether  our  hero's  story  was  true 
or  not.  Mr.  Jefferson  knows  very  little  of  the  Indian  character,  and 
less  of  the  Indian  language— of  any  Indian  language.  There  could 
be  no  better  proof  than  the  speech  of  Logan,  which  is  repeated  here 
on  his  authority,  Logan  the  Mingo  chief.  It  was  altogether  a  hurabugy 
that  speech,  and  Mr.  Jefferson  is  now  aware  of  it ;  nay,  I  am  not  sure 
that  he  may  not  be  charged  with  a  part  of  it. 

Again — Mr.  Cresson  says  that  he  saw  our  hero  and  an  entire  stranger, 
who  had  been  among  the  Indians,  meet  at  the  house  of  a  friend.  "  They 
entered  into  conversation  on  the  subject  of  their  travels  among  the 
tribes,  and  addressed  each  other  without  any  signs  of  embarrassment  in 
the  language  of,  /  believe,  (says  he)  two  distinct  nations."  Delightful 
simplicity !  He  believes  that  he  heard  the  language  of  two  distinct 
nations — very  odd  language  that,  by  the  way ;  but  may  he  not  have 
been  mistaken? — fori  know  that  he  (Mr.  C.)  knows  nothing  about 
any  Indian  language  whatever.  May  he  not  have  mistaken  the  same 
language,  in  the  mouths  of  two  different  people,  for  different  languages  ?. 
To  a  third  person,  ignorant  of  French,  the  French  of  a  native  and  the 
French  of  a  stranger  might  appear  like  two  languages.  But  enough — . 
I  know  Mr.  Cresson — a  very  worthy  young  man — whose  opinion  I  should 
care  very  little  for,  even  in  a  matter  which  he  might  happen  to  under-^ 
stand.     But,  if  our  hero  was  able  to  speak  one  or  more  of  the  Indiai» 
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languages,  would  that  prove  that  his  book  or  story  is  true?  No  indeed. 
By  the  by,  it  has  been  remarked  here  that  he  has  the  look  of  a 
North  American  savage  about  the  mouth,  wherefore,  the  people  here — ^^ 
how  could  it  be  otherwise? — ^believe  the  book.  It  may  be  so — ^but  if 
it  were,  how  should  they  know  it?  Our  North  American  savages  vary 
in  shape,  hue,  and  feature,  about  as  much  as  the  people  of  Europe  do ; 
and  our  hero  is  the  very  image  of  two  or  three  New  Elnglanders  that  I 
know,  and  so  of  apiece  with  what  I  see  here  among  the  light-haired, 
vulgar,  hard-working  people,  that  I  never  go  abroad  without  seeing 
somebody  who  might  pass  for  a  brother  of  his.  If  he  were  Indian-like; 
however,  instead  of  that  being  in  his  favour,  it  would  be  against  him ; 
for  the  story  that  we  have,  is — not  that  he  is  of  Indian  origin,  but  that 
his  parents  were  white  people,  and  that  he  was  carried  off  by  the 
Indians.  '^  How  came  you  to  be  so  black?  "  said  a  friend  of  mine  to 
another  friend,  who  was  veiy,  very  dark,  to  be  sure.  "  My  mother  was 
chased  by  an  Indian,"  said  he.  ,  "  Chased —  umph! — he  overtook  her, 
I  guess.''  Even  so  With  our  hero.  If  he  was  ever  carried  off  by  an 
Indian,  it  was  probably  by  a  female  Indian — ^his  own  mother,  in  pursuit 
of  his  father. 

But  of  the  language — that  he  is  not  familiar  with  the  very  language 
of  the  people  he  speaks  of  now,  whatever  he  may  have  been  hitherto; 
I  believe  on  two  several  accounts.  1.  I  am  told  on  good  authority  that 
Mr.  Duponceau,  who  has  written  largely  upon  the  subject  of  the  Indian 
languages,  had  an  interview  with  our  hero  at  Philadelphia,  and  either 
said  to  him,  or  to  others  after  they  separated,  that  our  hero  was  without 
any  safe  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  the  Indians.  He  did  not  believe 
him  an  impostor,  it  may  be ;  nor  did  I,  as  I  have  said  before,  till  other 
facts  came  to  my  knowledge.  2.  While  our  hero  was  here,  I  know,  for 
I  saw  the  man,  I  believe — at  any  rate  I  was  told  of  him  by  the  mistress 
of  the  house,  repeatedly ;  I  know  that  a  man  who  had  passed  a  large 
part  of  his  life  (as  he  said)  among  the  savages  of  North  America^ 
called  to  see  our  hero,  for  the  purpose  of  talking  their  language ;  he 
called  more  than  once,  by  appointment,  but  our  hero  did  not  see  him 
at  all,  and  1  believe  now,  avoided  him.  But  why  ? — Because,  I  believe 
that  he  could  have  seen  him :  and  I  cannot  believe  that  a  man,  who  has 
not  heard  the  sound  of  his  mother  tongue  for  eight  or  ten  years,  would 
be  so  indifferent  as  our  hero  was,  when  there  was  a  good  opportunity 
for  hearing  it,  in  a  country  four  thousand  miles  off.* 

But  enough.  It  is  high  time  to  close.  My  opinion  of  the  individual 
who  passed  here  under  the  name  of  John  D.  Hunter  is  shortly  this. 
I  think  it  probable  that  he  is  the  son  of  a  white  trader  by  some  Indian 
or  half-Indian  woman.  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  has  been  much  among 
the  Indians,  and  that  he  knows  a  little  of  two  or  three  languages.  I 
believe  that  he  has  been  a  sort  of  Methodist  preacher  too,  or  at  least 

*  In  addition  to  this  fact,  I  could  mention  others,  going  to  show  that  he  was  not  a 
thorough-hred  Indian.  He  could  not  hear  pain,  the  pain  of  the  tooth  ache — ^he  was 
afraid  to  have  a  tooth  out ;  he  could  not  run  well ;  he  did  not  shoot  well  (I  hear)  :  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  Indian  history ;  he  was  very  talkative  ;  he  was  guilty  of  untruth  every 
day  J  and  while  he  was  reprohating  the  vkes  of  society ^  and  pretending  to  have  a  plan, 
which,  if  it  succeeded,  would  have  introduced  those  very  vices  among  the  savages^  he 
himself  was  remarkable  for  every  part  of — what  shall  I  say  ]  one  hour  he  would  recom- 
mend a  prostitute  to  the  especial  care  of  Mrs.  Fry — and  the  next,  he  was — anything  but 
a  Joseph. 
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a  Methodist,  for  he  betrayed  himself  one  day  to  me  by  an  accidental 
phrase,  which  is  never  heard  of,  but  among  the  Methodists  and  the 
Baptists.  He  spoke  of  '*  a  cl(ZS8  meeting  ;**  he  quoted  passages  from 
the  Bible,  and  i5:om  the  Psalms,  and  from  Dr.  Watts  readily,  and  he 
held  forth  as  the  itinerant  preachers  oi  America  do.  I  believe  too, 
that  when  he  |fot  among  the  better  educated  people  of  America,  along 
the  sea  board,  he  found  it  to  his  advantage  to  be  stared  at — ^that  he 
told  a  variety  of  stories  about  himself,  partly  true  and  partly  false- 
going  on  from  one  step  to  another — ^that  people  set  upon  him  at  last^ 
and  wondered  why  he  didn't  publish  a  book— offered,  perhaps,  to  help 
him  in  the  work — and  that — (in  such  a  case,  how  could  he  refuse  ?  Tcr 
refuse  would  have  been  sure  to  excite  suspicion) — ^that  he  yielded, 
therefore — that  having  prepared  the  book,  some  other  friend  put  it  to 
him,  whether  it  would  not  be  a  ^^  capital  spec"  to  go  to  England — ^that 
having  gone  so  far,  he  could  not  well  refuse  to  go  farther ;  and  amazed 
at  the  issue  of  his  own  audacity,  he  crossed  the  Atlantic,  with* 
holding  the  book  in  America  till  he  had  insured  the  sale  there,  by 
having  it  published  here ;  that  being  refused  by  Murray  with  an  air  of 
well-bred  contempt,  he  tried  Miller,  who  negociated  for  him  with  his 
actual  publishers  (Longman  and  Co.)  who  published  on  our  hero's  ac- 
count first,  but  afterwards,  the  book  selling  so  much  better  than  they  had 
an  idea  of,  they^  who  knew  the  public  appetite  well,  they  made  hun  an 
offer  for  it,  and  it  became  theirs.  Now — all  this  I  take  to  be  true,, 
because,  a  part  I  know  to  be  true,  and  the  rest  appears  to  bo 
natural.  The  very  audacity  of  our  hero  carried  him  through ;  his 
headlong  presumption  did  more  than  all  the  discretion  in  the  world 
would  .have  done.  He  took — and  took  in  such  a  way,  that,  to  my 
knowledge,  he  had  the  hope  of  being  employed  in  some  way  or  other 
abroad  by  the  British  government.  He  could  have  had  an  office  here, 
I  am  told  ;  but  I  do  not  believe  it — I  cannot ;  and  I  dare  say,  if  he 
could,  that  he  would  not  have  accepted  it.  He  would  have  been  a  fool 
if  he  had — he  has  done  better — made  more  money  by  going  away  than 
he  could  by  staying, — bysta3ringand  sinking  gradually  lower  and  lower,, 
from  the  place  which  he  held  here,  and  held,  because  he  appeared  for 
ever  on  the  wing.  I  do  not  believe  that  he  meant  to  defraud  people  in 
the  way  that  he  has  ;  but  I  do  believe  that  he  was  driven  to  it  by  ne- 
cessity— as  Ireland  was — or  Chattertou — the  necessity  of  keeping  up^ 
appearances.  He  knew,  for  he  said  so  to  a  friend  of  mine,  a  portrait 
painter,  he  knew  that  nothing  took  so  well  here,  as  to  be  out  of 
the  back-fffoods  of  America ;  wherefore  he  advised  that  friend 
never  to  acknowledge  that  he  had  any  education  ybef ore  he  broke  out^ 

.  J.  N. 
P.S.  I  hope  that  I  shall  hear  of  no  more  money  packed  off,  100/.. 
at  a  time,  to  relieve  the  distresses  of  the  extraordinary  individual  who- 
has  gone  back  to  the  dreadful  woods  of  America,  where  he  is  to  devote 
the  rest  of  his  life  to  the  welfare  of  the  savages ;  no  more,  at  least,  until 
he  has  removed  the  doubts^  which  I  do  hope  I  have  succeeded  in 
raising.  If  cash  be  to  be  given  away,  it  had  better  be  given  away  U^ 
the  poor  of  Great  Britain,  or  to  the  savages  of  Great  Britain. 
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MATHIAS'S  ITALIAN  TRANSLATION  OF  SPENSER  * 

Napln,  May  SOih,  1826^ 

Mr.  MATHTAg  has  been  frequently  reproached  for  having,  in  his 
learned  and  extraordinary  labours,  which  are,  according  to  his  own 
assertions,  directed  to  show  to  Italy  the  merits  of  English  poetry,  t 
passed  by  the  great  works  of  our  greatest  poets,  to  adorn  in  a  foreign 
dress  the  effusions  of  elegant  but  secondary  masters.  Indeed,  his 
translation  of  Milton's  Lycidas  was  the  only  piece  he  had  presented  of 
our  first  order  of  poets.  Now,  however,  he  has  producea  in  the  first 
book  of  Spenser's  Faerie  Queen,  a  portion  of  one  of  those  immortal 
works  that  are  the  glory  of  our  country,  and  which  an  Englishman 
may  refer  to  with  confidence  and  exultation  as  a  voucher  of  our  poetical 
genius.  The  choice  is  well  made  moreover,  relatively  to  the  taste  of 
the  Italians,  for  Spenser,  the  reveller  in  "  faerie  lond,"  derived  his 
manner,  in  good  part,  and  many  of  his  subjects,  from  Italian  sources J[ 
and  is  a  congenial  spirit  with  those  who  sang  of  knights  and  dames, 
paynims  and  necromancers,  and  of  the  chivalry  of  Europe,  and  of 
the  "  pious  arms,  and  the  captain  who  liberated  the  grand  sepulchre  of 
Christ."  Our  Spenser  resembles  Ariosto  and  Tasso,  but  it  is  not  the 
resemblance  of  a  copied  portrait,  but  the  likeness  that  may  reign 
among  the  members  of  a  lovely  family  of  children,  whose  beauties  are 
equally  original  and  equally  derived  from  the  bounteous  hand  of 
nature.  In  his  present  preface,  Mr.  Mathias  comments  judiciously 
on  the  connexion  that  Spenser  and  one  of  the  most  brilliant  periods  of 
our  literary  history  had  with  the  "  Grandi  Fati  "  of  this  country. 

^  When  literature  again  arose  under  Leo  the  Tenth,  the  works  of  Homer,  of  Aristotler, 
and  of  Virgil,  being  read  and  studied,  it  was  to  be  presumed  that  the  manopr,  the 
matter,  and  the  style  of  the  ancients,  as  they  regard  the  subjects  and  the  conduct  of 
poetry  (putting  aside  tlie  fables  and  enchantments  of  the  Trobadours  and  barbaresque 
rhymesters)  should  arise  with  it,  under  the  auspices  of  poets  and  critics  newly  come 
forth,  with  the  power  of  Rome  and  the  taste  of  Greece  at  their  command.  Diis  Jtalit 
aliter  visum.  Trissino,^  who,  in  the  management  of  his  poem,  followed  the  steps  of 
Homer,  and  wrote  also  in  blank  verse,  sung  his  erudite  labours  to  the  sojourners  on 
the  shores  of  Lethe,  where,  and  not  on  the  banks  of  the  Amo,  the^  may  stili  resound. 
It  was  Ariosto  Italy  would  have  fur  her  Homer,  and  as  such  she  still  holds  him. 

In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  most  poetical  age  of  England,  the  same  taste  and  the 
tame  pleasures  prevailed,  and  every  one  felt  the  force,  the  energy,  and  imagination  of 
the  genius  of  Italy.***  Dante,  Petrarca,  Ariosto,  and  Tasso,  were  in  those  times  the 
poetical  models : 

.Tussis,  ingentibus  urget  Apollo 
Tyrrhenum  ad  Thybrim  atqae  Ami  vada  sacra  fluenti. 

At  this  period  Spenser  was  bom,  in  this  period  he  flourished,  and  he  was  conducted 
by  the  predominating  taste  when  he  began  his  poem.     He,  although  nourished  as  it 

*  II  Cavaliero  della  Croce  Rossa,  o  la  leggenda  della  Santita,  Poema  in  dodici 
Canti,  dair  Inglese  di  Edmondo  Spenser,  recato  in  verso  Italiano  detto  Ottava  Rima, 
da  Tommaso  Jacopo  Mathias,  (Inglese,)  Membro  della  Societa  Reale  e  di  qaella  degli 
Antiquarj  di  Londra,  Pastore  Arcade  in  Roma,  Membro  corrispondente  dell'  Accademia 
della  Crusca  in  Firenze,  e  Socio  corrispondente  della  Societa  Pontaniana  in  Napoli, 
&c.  &c.     Napoli,  1826. 

t  **  Per  mostrare  quale  e  quanto  sia  cosa  in  ogni  geqere  di  poesia  il  Genio  Britanno." 
w^Mr,  M.'s  preface, 

I  Dalle  fouti  italiche  attinselasua  maniera,  nan  che  varii  argomenti  il  poeta  Inglese, 


J)dmondo  Spenser,  della  sua  grand'  opera.  La  Reglna  Fatata. — Ibid, 
f  In  his  heavy  epic,  '.'  L*Italia  liberata  da'  Gotj." 
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were,  "  dasucco  a  tangue,**  by  Homer  and  Virgil,  chose  for  the  scenes  of  his  fiction  the 
fairy  land  of  the  times  of  chivalry,  and  when  we  remember  what  were  the  customs  of 
those  times,  we  may  say  **fecegli  onore  e  di  cih  fece  bene"  His  poem  was  to  be  com- 
posed of  allegories,  of  loves,  of  enchantments,  of  arms,  of  magicians,  and  numerous 
other  feigned  personages ;  and  for  this  reason,  to  use  his  own  expression,  "  he  deter- 
mined to  moralize  it,"  &c.  ••♦♦»• 

Whatever  our  poet  wrote  about  giants,  castles,  enchantments,  and  legendary  advpn- 
tttres,  was  then  not  only  recommended  by  the  moral  allegory,  the  masterly  manner, 
and  the  fancy  Tvith  which  he  painted  tliera,  and  by  the  exquisite  harmony  of  his  verses ; 
but  also  by  the  circumstance,  that  from  time  to  time  the  romantic  jousts  and  tournaments 
of  the  great  and  the  noble  of  England,  still  fell  under  observation.  The  antique  gotliic 
chivalry  had  not  yet  ceased. 

Fu  sempre  allora  maestrevol  opra 

II  celebrar  le  maestose  gesta, 

Di  rinomati  cavalieri,  e  strane 

Battaglie,  e  corsi,  e  balli,  e  giochi,  e  giostre 

Con  arredi  e  pomposi  fomimenti, 

£  scudi  alia  divisa,  o  pur  emblemi, 

Banchetti,  e  mense,  e  luminose  sale 

Di  giulivi  cantori  alto  argomento. 
*♦♦♦♦♦ 

The  poem  of  Ariosto  is  epic  in  its  history,  epic  in  its  argument,  if  not  in  its  conduct ; 
his  warriors  are  living,  his  cities  are  real,  his  fields  known  ;  every  thing  is  breathing, 
every  thing  is  animated,  ^eri;«£  ojnts.  In  tlie  poem  of  Spenser,  every  thing  is  illusive  ; 
but  its  scope  is  so  noble,  its  adventures  so  extraordinary  and  so  excellent,  the  sentences, 
the  words,  so  strong  and  sounding,  "  enussiojies  fulgurum  tanquam  bene  curvato  arcu 
fiubium" 

Cio  ch'alma  generosa  alletta  e  punge, 

Cid  che  pud  risvegliar  virtu  sopita, 

Tutto  par  che  ritrovi,  e  in  efficace 

Modo  Tadoma  si  che  sforza  e  piace. 
Ht  »li  *  *  *  If 

I  imagine  to  myself  Spenser,  when  in  the  ardour  of  youth,  reading  and  reading 
again,  admiring,  and  studying  the  Orlando  Furioso  of  the  great  and  incomparable 
Ariosto,  and  meditating  at  the  same  time  his  own  future  poem,  undecided  whether  he 
should  begin  it  or  not ;  I  imagine  him  looking  with  the  mind's  eye  at  those  celebrated 
Arms  suspended  from  the  branches  of  the  pine,  with  the  brief  verse, 

Armatura  d'Orlando  Paladino ! 
Come  volesse  dir ;  Nessun  la  mova, 
Che  star  non  possa  con  Orlando  a  prova. 

Orlando  Fur,     Canto  24,  Stoma  57, 
I  fancy,  also,  that  he  read  that  verse  with  a  firm  eye  and  loud  voice,  and  that  he  then 
with  reverence,  with  modest  pride,  with  thoughts  holy  and  sublime,  and  with  a  just 
estimation  of  his  own  forces,  put  his  hand  to^the  paper^  exclaiming  to  himself,  "  And 
I  also  am  a  poet !  " 

These  passages  contain  a  just  appreciation  of  the  merits  of  Italian 
and  English  hards,  expressed  with  a  fervency  of  admiration  which  is 
due  hut  to  exalted  genius,  and  which  will  never  he  paid  to  it  hut  hy 
cultivated  taste  and  enlarged  talent.  It  is  heart-cheering  to  see  a 
person  of  Mr.  Mathias*s  advanced  age,  thus  kindling  into  enthusiasm 
at  the  contemplation  of  the  heautiful ;  to  see  him  rising  to  poetry  at 
every  step,  and  embracing  the  charms  that  shine  before  him  with  the 
ardour  of  a  youthful  lover ;  it  is  a  consoling  scene  of  human  life  to 
find  an  old  man,  whose  days  are  numbered  and  few,  passing  them  in 
rapturous  converse  with  the  pure  spirits  that  astonished  him  in  his 
boyhood,  and  charmed  and  instructed  him  in  his  maturer  years,  thus 
triumphing  over  the  world  and  its  chilling  inifluences,  which  hut  too 
generally  convert  this  beautiful  visible  creation  into  "  a  bairen  pro- 
montory," and  the  beings  who  inherit  it,  and  the  immortal  legacies  left 
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UB  by  other  times^  to  vanities — to  idle  vanities,  long  before  the  winter 
of  life  arrive. 

Mr.  Mathias  has  now  resided  about  eight  years  in  Italy,  almost  the 
whole  of  which  time  he  has  been  at  Naples,  or,  to  use  his  own  poetical 
mode  of  expression,  ^'  aaaiso  in  ozio  non  disoneato  sulle  sponde  di 
Partenope"  He  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  language  and 
literature  of  Italy,  and  well  known  as  an  Italian  poet  many  years 
before  he  visited  this  beautiful  country.  Here  his  admiration  has 
been  kept  alive,  and  his  exertions  excited  by  the  consciousness  of  living 
in  the  same  spots  where  once  breathed  the  ^^  spirti  immortali/'  the 
pride  of  song,  and  by  musing  daily  on  the  same  lovely  scenes  that 
poured  beauty  on  their  eyes  and  hearts.  '^  Besides,"  says  he,  in  his 
present  preface,  *'  it  seems  to  me  a  shame  for  any  man  who  does  not 
entertain  sentiments  unworthy  of  any  nation,  to  drawl  his  life  away  in 
unoccupied  idleness,  amidst  such  numerous  Italic  memorials — ancient, 
illustrious,  and  of  every  kind  ;  amidst  the  most  celebrated  monuments 
of  happy  ages,  and  of  the  fortunes  and  fates  of  painters,  orators,  and 
poets  ;  and  while  he  is  also  near  to  the  hallowed  tombs  of  Virgil  and 
Sannazzaro,  not  to  feel  himself  moved  and  filled  with  fervor  to  promote 
and  follow 

Studj  piu  grati 
Che  suoni,  odori,  bagni,  danze,  e  cibi, 
E  come  i  pensier  suoi  xneglio  formati 
Poggin  piu  in  alto  che  per  Taria  i  nibi." 

With  these  sentiments  active  within  him,  he  has  published  poetical 
translations  of  the  Sappho  and  Caractacus,  of  Mason,  Akenside's 
Hymn  to  the  Naiades,  Armstrong's  Health,  Seattle's  Minstrel,  and 
the  subject  of  the  present  article ;  and  in  these  compositions  there  is  a 
visible  progressive  improvement,  each  being  superior  in  style  and 
.elegance  of  language  to  its  predecessor.  It  is  rare,  indeed,  that 
improvement  and  four-«core  years  go  together ;  and  Mr.  Mathias  is 
rapidly  approaching  that  lengthened  period  of  human  life !  It  is 
scarcely  less  curious,  that  though  there  are  few  living  Italian  authors 
that  write  their  language  with  his  strength  and  purity,  he  does  not 
.speak  it  even  tolerably,  but  stammers,  hunts  for  words,  falls  into 
solecisms,  and  commits  false  idioms  continually.  His  having  learned 
Italian  in  books,  and  his  having  come  into  Italy  in  his  old  age,  are 
scarcely  sufficient  to  account  for  this  extreme  unaptness.  When  at 
Rome,  and  when  the  Academy  of  the  Arcadia  elected  him  one  of  its 
members,  he  was  necessitated  to  make  a  speech  in  reply  to  the 
sonnets,  Canzoni,  and  Odes,  which  were  recited  in  his  honour,  and  he 
delivered  himself  in  such 'a  way,  as  almost  led  the  Shepherds  to  doubt 
his  identity  with  the  Anglo-Italic  bard,  whose  effusions  had  been  com- 
pared with  those  of  Petrarca  and  other  classics. 

His  merit  in  a  foreign  language,  and  in  a  language  so  rich  and 
difficult  as  the  Italian,  is  surprisingly  great,  and  acknowledged  as  such, 
and  even  quoted  (not  for  the  purpose  of  adulation,  but  with  sincerity,) 
as  an  approach,  in  many  instances,  to  the  ^'  aureo  modo"  of  the  great 
poets  who  have  shed  such  lustre  on  their  country,  by  all  the  cultivated 
Italians  that  h^ve  read  his  works.  His  faults,  which  are  not  numerous, 
and  which  are  not  all  strongly  marked,  are  just  such  as  might  be 
•expected  from  him;  his  style  is  essentially  imitative,  and  as  he  has  in 
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the  rich  store  of  his  memory  the  whole  of  Italian  poetry  from  Dante 
Alighieri  to  Vincenzo  Monti,  he  has  copied  all  times  and  all  tastes, 
and  this  amalgamation  gives  to  his  verse  a  checkered,  mosaic-work 
effect,  which  is  sometimes  injurious  to  its  compactness  and  heaaty. 
We  find  in  the  same  poem,  occasionally  in  the  same  page,  the  primitive 
terseness  of  Dante,  the  inflation  of  Chiabrera,  and  the  modern  me- 
chanical refinements  of  the  compound-word-creating  Cesarotti.     A 
timidity  natural  to  his  circumstances,  has  hindered  him  from  venturing 
m  any  originality  of  expression,  and  all  his  thoughts  are  worded  in 
lodes  familiar  to  Italian  poetry,     A  frequent  recurrence  of  the  same 
ioms  and  forms  gives  a  meagre,  atentato  character  to  his  verse,  which 
10,  from  causes  already  mentioned,  presents  at  times  an  incons^ruous 
:ture  of  ancient  with  modern — ^remote  rusticity  with  recent  foppery ; 
a  fault,  by  the  by,  of  which  not  a  few  of  our  English  poets  of  the 
present  century,  though  writing  in  their   own  language,  have  been 
guilty.     In  his  close  copying  of  the  trecentieti,  he  is  at  times  obscure, 
and  this  is  a  fault  he  has  with  many  modern  Italians,  who,  from  an 
ill-judged  superstitious  reverence,  prefer  what  is  ancient  to  what  is 
intelligible.     Mr.  Mathias  has,  however,  in  some  instances,  particularly 
in  certain  passages  of  Armstrong's  '^  Health,*'  darkened  the  clouds  of 
their  obscurity  to  such  a  degree,  that  his  meaning  is  enigmatical,  and 
defeats  the  admiration  of  those  (a  very  numerous  class  among  the  Italian 
litterati)  who  seek  for,  and  applaud  inverted,  mysterious  modes  of 
expressing  things  in  themselves  as  clear  as  daylight,  and  as  common  as 
bad  poetry. 

Against  writing  in  a  foreign  language,  we  fear,  may  generally  be 
applied  what  has  lately  been  well  said  of  versification  in  a  dead 
language — ^^  It  is  an  exotic,  a  far-fetched,  costly,  sickly  imitation  of 
that  which  elsewhere  may  be  found  in  healthful  and  spontaneous 
perfection."  To  Mr.  Mathias,  from  his  generous  motive  of  extending 
the  literary  glory  of  old  England'*'  to  that  country  that  was,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  model  of  her  infant  efforts — that  furnished  Shakspeare 
his  sweetest  stories,  and  Spenser  ^'  his  manner  and  many  of  his  subjects  \" 
to  that  country  that  has  produced  such  immortal  masterpieces  in  poetry, 
painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  and  music,  and  w^ich  even  now,  rent 
and  degraded  as  she  is,  still  nourishes  some  generous  spirits  to  prove, 

Cbe  I'antico  valore 
Negli  Italic!  cor  non  e  aucor  morto — Petrarca, 

— from  this  nobleness  of  intention,  and  from  the  undisputed  talent  he 
has  shown  in  his  efforts,  we  would  apply  this  with  great  abatement  of 
rigour.  Indeed,  when  we  consider  him  in  the  light  of  a  translator,  we 
are  tempted  to  annul  the  decree  altogether.  In  translation,  an 
intimate,  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  language  in  which  the 
original  author  wrote,  ought  not  to  be  desired  less,  than  an  excellence 
in  the  language  in  which  the  version  is  to  be  made.  There  may  be 
now  in  Italy  some  Italian  poets  (and  many  more  may  be  hoped  for) 
superior  to  Mr.  Mathias  ;  but  there  certainly  is  not  one  (and  when  will 
there  be  one  1)  to  whom   "  the  tongue  that  Shakspeare  spake "  is 

*  £  anche  da  credern  che,  dal  commercio  di  ricchezze  letterarie  e  poetiche,  piu  che 
d^ogni  altra  cosa,  nasce  ira  le  nazioni  inciyilite  una  0egreta  e  ben  fondata  reciprocn 
riv«renza,  anzi  on  affetto* — Mr.  M.'«  Preface,  > 
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familiar  as  to  hitn.  By  refering  to  the  existing  translations  of  our 
poets  in  different  languages,  and  even  to  the  hest  of  those  translations, 
the  difficulty  we  allude  to  will  he  sufficiently  felt.* 

In  the  present  puhlication,and  in  the  Minstrel,  (II  Bardo  Citarista,)  ' 
Mr.  Mathias  has  reduced  the  Spenserian  stanza  to  the  regular  ottava 
rima  of  the  Italians,  which  was  invented  hy  Boccaccio,  improved  by 
Politian,and  carried  to  perfection  hy  Ariosto  and  Tesso.  In  this  verse, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  in  the  language,  our  author  has  not 
been  less  successful  than  in  his  versi  sciolti  and  lyric  measure.  The 
beautiful  opening  of  the  "  Faerie  Queen,"  so  richly  picturesque,  so 
replete  with  romantic  feeling,  is  thus  rendered : — 

1. 

Pel  piano  andava  armato  xm  Cavaliero, 
Di  bellicoeo  arnese  e  argenteo  scudo 
D'ahe  ferite  impresso,  in  segno  altiero 
D*aspre  giornate  e  di  conflitto  crudo; 
Guidava  accorto  un  fervido  destriero 
KelV  aringo  sfrenato  e  in  nobil  ludo ; 
Prode  era  il  Cavalier,  d'  aspetto  bello, 
£  si  xnostrava  a  giostre  adatto  e  sDello. 


2. 

Ed  una  croce  xossa  insanguinata, 
Del  moribondo  suo  Signor  memoria, 
Pendeagli  al  petto,  al  suo  Signor  sagrata, 
Gia  morto,   or  vivo  e  in  sempitema 
gloria ; 
.  TA  anco  nel  suo  scudo  effigiata 
Splendea  la  croce  in  segno  di  vittoria; 
Ma  di  viso  benche  pensoso  e  lasso, 
Gagliardo  e  franco  al  cor,  e  ardito  al 
passo. 

3. 

A  grande  s'accingeva  e  degna  impresa, 
Tal  gli  die  Gloriana  alto  coinando, 
Gloriana  dal  ciel  reina  scesa 
Deir  Impero  Fatato ;  e  andava  errando, 
Di  focoso  desio  V  anima  accesa. 
Far  suo  valor  palese  e  memorando, 
£  ardir  lo  mosse  nel  tartareo  brago 
A   spegner    Talma  a  un  fulminante 
drago. 

4. 
A  lui  sen  giva  amabil  donna  accanto 
Sovra  un  c avail o  bianco  come  neve, 
Bianca  la  doona  piu  ;  ma  scuro  am- 

manto 
Sue  bellezze  copriva  c  velo  leve ; 
Pareva  grama  e  addolorata  alquanto, 
£d  iva  afflitta  a  passo  lento  e  greve, 
Quasi  il  cor  le  aggravasse  amaro  fato ', 
E  un  latteo  agnel  seco  menava  allato. 


1. 

A  gentle  Knight  was  pricking  on  the  plaine, 
Ycladd  in  migntie  armes  and  silver  shielde, 
Wherein  old  dints  of  deep  wouudei  did  re- 

maine, 
The  cruel  markes  of  many  a  bloody  fielde ; 
Yet  armes  to  that  time  did  he  never  wielde  : 
His  angry  steede  did  chide  his  foaming  bitt. 
As  much  disdayning  to  the  curbe  to  yielde  : 
Full  jolly  knight  he  seem'd,  andfaire  did  sitt. 

As  one  for  knightly  giusts  and  fierce  encounters 
fitt. 

f. 
And  on  his  breast  a  bloodie  Crosse  he  bore. 
The  dear  remembrance  of  his  dying  Lord, 
For  whosie  sweet  sake  that  glorious  badge  he 

wore. 
And  dead — as  living  ever — ^him  ador'd  : 
Upon  his  shielde  the  like  was  also  scor'd,— • 
For  soveraine  hope,  which  in  his  help  he  had. 
Right  faithful,  true  he  was  in  deed  and  word ; 
But  of  his  cheere  did  seeme  too  solemn  sad ; 

Yet  nothing  did  he  dread,  but  ever  was  ydrad, 

3. 
Upon  a  great  adventure  he  was  bond — 
That  greatest  Gloriana  to  him  gave, 
(That  greatest,  glorious  Queen  of  Faerie  land) 
To  win  him  worship,  and  her  grace  to  have, 
Which  of  all  earthly  things  he  most  did  crave. 
And  ever  as  he  rode,  his  hart  did  yearne 
To  prove  his  puissance  in  battel  1  brave, 
Upon  his  foe,  and  his  new  force  to  leame. 
Upon  his  foe,  a  dragon  terrible  and  steme. 

4. 

A  lovely  ladie  rode  him  faire  beside^ 
.  Upon  a  lowly  asse  more  white  than  snow ; 

Yet  she  much  whiter, — but  the  same  did  hide 

Under  a  vele,  that  wimpled  was  full  low ; 

And  over  all  a  black  stole  she  did  throw. 

As  one  that  inly  mourn'd  so  was  she  sad ; 

And  heavie  sate  upon  her  palfrey  slow ; 

Seemed  in  heart  some  hidden  care  she  had  ; 
And  by  her,  in  a  line,  a  milk-white   lambe 
she  lad. 


*  It  has  unfortunately  happened,  moreover,  that  many  of  the  Italian  versions  have 
been  made,  not  from  the  F^glish  originals,  but  from  French  translations  of  them ; 
our  language,  until  late  years,  having  been  little  studied  in  the  Peninsole. 
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5. 


5. 


Ella  d'agnello  a  par  pura  e  innocente, 
£  di  santi  costumi  adorna  e  chiaia, 
Di  stirpe  eccelsa,  tra  scettrata  gente 
D'  Imperadori  e  re,  schiatta  preclara, 
Finche  an  rio  mostro  da  infernal  tor- 
rente 
Gli  avesse  spinti  e  guasti  in  aspragara ; 
£  or  ella,  dal  dovere  e  amor  costretta, 
Chiesene  al  Cavalier  nobil  vendetta. 


6. 
Dietro  a  qaella  seguace  un  pigro  nano 
Stance  del  lungo  camminar  sen  gio  ; 
Ma  in  tan  to  al  suo  girar  s'udia  lontano 
D*oscurissima  pioggia  rovinio, 
£  Giove  a  sua  gran  sposa  il  grembo 

arcano 
Di  SI  copiosi  e  larghi  rivi  empio, 
Che  f^  cercare  ai  viandauti  1'  ombra, 
Tempesta  tanto  li  flagella  e  ingombra. 


7. 

£  hi  vicin  gli  offerse  un  bosco  ombroso 
Sicuro  ed  ameniissiino  riparo 
Al  rimbombar  del  turbo  fragoroso  ; 
Arbor  si  folti  intorno  il  circondaro 
Che  ne  d'astri  o  di  sol  piu  fervoroso 
Tra  dense  foglie  i  raggi  penetraro  -, 
£  si  vedeano  a  comodi  intervalli 
Divers!  deutro  ed  intricati  calli. 


8. 
Quivi  entraron  la  donna  e  il  cavaliero, 
£  d'armonici  augelli  all'  aria  il  grido 
Fra  Tombre  il  tristo  sereno  pensiero 
In  si  riposto  e  dilettoso  nido. 
Qui  e  r  Omo,  e  della  palma  il  tronco 

altiero, 
Qui  r  Olmo  della  vite  appoggio  fido, 
Qui    pieghevole  il  Tasso,   e'l  Salcio 

accanto 
Di  travagliad  amanti  e  fregio  e  vanto ; 


9. 
Bamoso  il  Faggio,  ed  il  ferace  Ulivo, 
£  a'  vati  e  imperador  sagro  I'alloro, 
£  che  si  sciogUe  in  odoroso  rivo, 
11  Balsamo  ferito,  e  qui  il  decoro 
Cedro  gentile,  e  d'ogni  gioja  privo 
Bruno  il  Cipresso,  e  tra  '1  frondoso  core 
Sovrana  alfiue,  onor  della  foresta. 
Leva  la  Quercia   alta  ombreggiante 
cresta. 


So  pure  and  innocent  as  that  same  lambe 
She  was  in  life  and  every  vertuous  lore  ; 
And  by  descent  from  Royall  lynage  came 
Of  ancient  Kings  and  Queens,  that  had  of  yore 
Their  scepters  stretch  t  from  east  to  westeme 

shore. 
And  all  the  world  in  their  subjection  held ; 
1'ill  that  infernall  feend  with  foul  uprore 
Forwasted  all  their  land,  and  tbem  expeld ; 
Whom  to  avenge,  she  had  the  Knight  from  far 

compeld. 

Behind  her,  farre  away,  a  dwarf  did  lag 

I'hat  lasie  seem'd  in  being  ever  last. 

Or  wearied  with  bearing  of  her  bag 

Of  needments  at  his  backe.    Thus  as  they 

past. 
The  day  with  cloudes  was  suddeine  overcast, 
And  angry  Jove  an  hideous  storme  of  raine 
Did  pour  into  Bis  Lenian's  lap  so  fast, 
That  everie  wight  to  shrowd  it  did  constrain ; 
And  this  faire  couple  eke  to  shrowd  themselves 
were  fain. 

7. 

Enforst  to  seek  some  covert  nigh  at  hand, 
A  shadie  grove,  not  farr  away,  they  spide. 
That  promist  ayde,  the  tempest  to  withstand  ; 
Whose   loftie  trees,   ycladd  with   summer's 

pride. 
Did  spread  so  broad  that  heaven's  light  did 

hide. 
Not  perceable  with  power  of  any  starr  j 
And  all  within  were  pathesnnd 'alleles  wide. 
With  footing  worne,  and  leading  inward  farre ; 
Fair  harbour  that  them  seems;    so  in  they 

entred  arre. 

8. 

And  forth  they  passe,  with  pleasure  forward 

led. 
Joying  to  heare  the  birdes'  sweet  harmony. 
Which  therein  shrowded  from  the  tempest 

dred, 
Seem'd  in  their  song,  to  scome  the  cruell  sky. 
IMuch  can  they  praise  the  trees  so  straight 

and  hy. 
The  say  ling  pine,  the  cedar  proud  and  tall ; 
The  vine-propp  elme ;  the  poplar  never  dry ; 
The  builder  oake,  sole  king  of  forrests  all ; 
The  aspine  good  for  staves ;  thecypresse  fune- 

rall; 

9. 
The  laurell,  meed  of  mightie  conquerors, 
And  poets  sage  ;  the  iirre  that  weepeth  still. 
The  willow,  worne  of  forlorn  paramours ; 
1  he  eugh,  obedient  to  the  benders  will, 
The  birch  for  shaftes,  the  sallow  for  the  mill. 
The  mirrhe,   sweet  bleeding  in  the  bitter 

wound, 
The  warlike  beech,  the  ash  for  nothing  ill. 
The  fruitful!  olive,  and  the  platane  round. 
The  carver  holme,  the  maple  seldom  inward 

sound. 
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These  are  certainly  ^ood  verses ;  and  the  English  Italian  scholar 
wiU  not  withhold  the  trihiite  of  his  praise,  though  he  may  regret  that 
a  great  portion  of  the  touching  naivetS  of  Spenser  has  evaporated,  and 
that  many  of  his  strong  pictorial  touches  have  lost  their  vigour  and 
colour.  In  the  first  stanza,  for  example,  the  spirit  of  the  picture  is 
spoiled ;  the  angry  steed  chiding  his  foaming  hit,  as  if  disdaining  to 
yield ;  the  **  jolly  knight"  setting  fair  on  his  horse,  as  one  fit  for 
tournament  or  hattle,  is  different  and  immeasurahly  superior  to  the 
**  Ouidava  accarto  un  fervido  destrierOy"  &c.  In  the  second  stanza, 
the  fine  idea,  *^  Yet  nothing  did  he  dread,  but  ever  was  ydrad,"  is 
lost.  In  the  forest  scene,  the  paths  and  wide  alleys  ^^  With  footing 
wome,  and  leading  inward  farre,"  conveys  a  true  and  beautiful  wood- 
land picture,  and  the  feeling  of  great  depth  and  sylvan  solitude ;  it 
brings  before  our  eyes  the  narrow  mossy  roads,  and  gloomy,  long 
retiring  avenues,  seeming  without  end,  that  we  have  admired  in  the  ma- 
jestic wilderness  of  nature ;  but  Mr.  Mathias's  ^'  a  comodi  intervallt, 
diversi  dentro  ed  intricati  calH"  is  a  scrap  from  a  Jardin  d 
VAnglaise.  The  descriptions  indeed,  throughout,  are  weak  in  com- 
parison with  those  of  Spenser.  In  the  eighth  stanza,  the  sweet 
harmony  of  the  birds,  which,  shrouded  from  the  tempest,  "  Seemed  in 
their  song  to  scorne  the  cruell  sky,''  sinks  in  the  Italian  to  the  flat 
truism  of  music  being  a  cure  for  grief. 

In  the  course  of  the  version,  the  lover  of  Spenser  will  have  to  mourn 
over  many  similar  inadequate  renderings  of  his  truly  poetical  mind. 
In  the  third  canto,  when  the  lovely  Una  is  abandoned  by  her  deceived 
knight,  and  is  worne  out  in  pursuit  of  him,  we  hare  the  following 
exquisite  stanza,  than  which  we  know  nothing  more  beautiful  or 
affecting : — 

One  day  nigh  wearie  of  the  irksome  way. 
From  her  unhastie  beast  she  did  alight ; 
And  on  the  grasse  her  d£iiuty  limbs  did  lay 
In  secrete  shadow,  far  from  all  men's  sight : 
From  her  fair  head  her  fillet  she  undight, 
And  lay'd  her  stole  asyde  :  her  angel  face, 
As  the  great  eye  of  heaven ,  shyned  bright, 
And  made  a  sutishine  in  the  shady  place  ; 
Did  never  mortal  eye  behold  such  heavenly  grace ! 

Canto  iii.  Stan»  4. 

We  now  pray  attention  to  the  translation : — 

Gi4  lassa  alquanto  del  sentier  nojoso 
Smontava  un  di  dal  suo  corsiero  anelo, 
£  all'  erba  stesc  il  corpo  suo  \ezzoso 
Tra  quel  ritiri  senza  manto  o  volo ; 
Suo  angelico  sembiante  luminoso 
Splendea  qual  raggio  singolar  del  cielo, 
Delia  foresta  all'  ombra  romitaua 
Di  grazia  pria  non  vista  in  forma  umana. 

These  verses,  elegant  and  harmonious  as  they  are,  are  an  evident 
failure;  they  no  more  convey  the  spirit  of  the  original,  than  the 
crayon  study  of  a  boarding-school  Miss  does  the  divine  grace  of 
Raphael  d'Urbino.  To  say  nothing  of  the  "  unhastie  beast" — "  on 
the  grasse  her  dainty  limbs  did  lay  in  secrete  shadow" — "  From  her 
fair  head  her  fillet  she  undight,  and  layd  her  stole  asyde,"  which  all 
lose  their  prcttiness  in  the  translation,  we  would  merely  ask,  what 
has  become  of  that  magnificent  idea — 
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her  angel  face 


As  the  great  eye  of  heaven  shyned  bright, 
And  made  a  sunshine  in  the  shady  place ! 

'  We  are  fully  sensible  of  the  difficulty  of  giving  such  a  glorious  pas- 
sage^ particularly  the  last  Hoe  here  quoted,  in  any  language  ;  but  when 
we  recal  numerous  kindred  traits  of  genius  in  Dante,  we  feel  regret, 
mixed  with  surprise,  that  a  writer  who  has  been  nourished  so  long  on 
the  excellences  of  that  master,  should  not  have  found  a  more  suitable 
vehicle  for  the  thought  than  he  has  done.  We  know  from  Mr. 
Mathias  himself,  that  he  laboured  for  days  on  those  few  lines,  and  we 
presume  he  must  have  given  up  the  task  at  last  in  despair. 

We  quit,  for  the  present,  this  extraordinary  gentleman,  with  sen- 
timents of  respect ;  hoping  that  our  praise  will  not  be  found  inju- 
dicious, nor  our  blame  unfounded  or  invidious ;  and  wishing  a  long 
continuance  of  his  present  health  and  vivacity  to  him, 

nel  cui  seno  i  doni  suoi  disserra 


Del  genio  Ausonio  Vanra  produttrice 


f »» 
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IN  A  BALLOON  CONSTRUCTED. UNDER  THE  SCIENTIFIC  DIRECTION  OF 

SIGNOR  AS  MOD  BUS  OF  MADRID, 

*  *  *  *  What  I  witnessed  around  and  above  me  I  shall  never  attempt 
to  reveal,  lest  I  should  prove  unequal  to  the  task,  and  only  spoil  what 
so  many  preceding  aeronauts,  who  happened  to  be  in  better  company, 
have  so  glowingly  described ;  but  below  me,  myriads  of  deformed 
beings,  of  all  conceivable  dimensions,  were  acting  and  ruffling  it  away 
in  a  most  pantomimical  manner.  Some  were  apparently  twenty  cubits 
high ;  others  no  larger  than  animalculae.  London  and  its  vicinity 
was  the  stage  they  had  chosen  for  their  revels ;  for  though  I  could 
scan  the  country  for  a  hundred  miles  around,  yet  I  could  not  descry 
a  single  fairy  but  what  had  flocked  to  this  centre  of  amusement.  My 
whole  attention  was  soon  rivetted  to  the  pranks  of  the  greater  devils 
in  our  capital ;  and  who  will  wonder  at  it,  when  I  describe  the  game 
they  were  playing  ?  One  stupendous  black  monster  first  attracted 
my  exclusive  observation,  by  lifting  up  a  church,  St.  Olave's,  or 
St.  Bride's,  or  some  other,  I  cannot  remember  which,  and  clap- 
ping it  down  in  some  vacant  spot  thereabouts.  **  'Zounds  ! "  ex- 
claimed I,  "  here  is  sad  work  between  our  poor  churches  and  their 
arch-enemy .''  "  You  are  not  up  to  the  sport,'*  observed  Asmodeus  ; 
"  this  is  a  game  of  chess ;  that  is  the  ambitious  Clerico-demoniacus, 
who  has  just  made  a  move  with  one  of  his  minor  pieces  ;  those  are  the 
black  men;  he  is  covering  a  check  upon  his  queen,  St.  Paul's 
cathedral.  Let  us  see  the  next  move  of  his  competitor ;  him  with 
the  purse.  That  is  old  Doubtcellor,  one  of  the  best  hands  imaginable 
at  this  and  other  intricate  games :  he  is  said  to  dispose  of  his  small 
churches,  especially,  to  admiration.  See — he  takes  a  long  time  to 
consider ;  and  yet  his  move  is  plain.  There !  I  knew  it ;  he  seizes 
the  piece  with  his  rook."     "  Confound  him,"  cried  I ;  "he  has  crushed 
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the  steeple  to  atoms,  by  clapping  Westmioster-hall  upon  it.  What 
will  become  of  the  parishioners  ?"  "  Never  fear,"  returned  Asmodeus ; 
"all  things  will  go  right  again  when  daylight  comes.  Observe — 
Cilerico  attacks  the  rookery  with  his  black  bishop."  *<  Ah,  me ! " 
cried  I ;  "  he'll  split  our  beautiful  abbey  to  pieces,  if  he  jerks  it  about 
so  violently."  "  It  is  too  well  defended  to  be  touched  by  old  Doubt- 
cellor  himself:  besides,  it  is  not  his  interest ;  he  prefers  taking  pawns, 
as  he  has  just  now  done  with  his  other  castle."  "  How?  "  exclaimed 
I.  "  He  smothers  a  whole  parish,  church  and  all,  under  the  Fleet- 
prison.  This  is  really  too  bad  !  How  will  the  poor  pulverised  inha- 
Ditants  ever  be  reorganised  again  V  ^'  Wait  a  little,"  said  Asmodeus ; 
^'  this  is  very  good  sport ;  his  reverence  is  in  a  passion  ;  he  will,  most 
likely,  move  one  or  other  of  his  castles — Doctor's-commons,  or  the 
Tower  ! — Pooh !  he  has  forgotten  how  to  play  with  spirit ;  and  only 
threatens  the  adverse  castle  with  his  knight."  ''  If  I  understand  the 
game  at  all,"  said  I,  "  that  is  the  weakest  move  that  has  been  yet 
played — to  make  St.  Stephen's  chapel  jump  over  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  It  is  evident  that  it  will  be  taken  by  the  Treasury." 
*'  You  are  right,"  answered  Asmodeus ;  "  that  is  old  Doubt's  queen ; 
he  cursed  himself,  some  time  ago,  if  he  would  have  any  other.  The 
game  is  getting  warm  ;  but  Purse-bearer  has  the  host  of  it." 

♦  *  ♦  *  "  See ;  I   cannot  take   my  eye  off  the  Horse-guards," 
said  I ;  "  another  sort  of  a  game  seems  going  forward  there.     Who  is 
that  martial-looking  devil,  that  has  taken  hold  of  the  building,  and 
is  shaking  the  Blues  out  of  it,  two  by  two,  like  the  wooden  soldiers 
of  a  toy-box?"     "  That  is  Pantagruel,"  replied  my  conductor;  "  a 
vain-glorious,  froward  boy,  inter  no8,  who  is  fond  of  the  glitter  of 
arms,  and  the  racket  of  drums.     He  amuses  himself  with  frippery, 
reviews,  and  playing  tawdry  figurrts,  which  he  calls  soldiers.     You 
see  he  is  lugging  out  the  passive  puppets,  and  bedaubing  them  all  over 
with  gilt  gingerbread.     He  has  now  a  whole  battalion  in   his  mouth, 
sliming  them  over  with  the  masticulated  gold-paste  there:  he  opens 
his  mouth  wide,  and  they  drop  into  line."     "  How  finely  bedizened, 
to  be  sure,"  cried  I,  "  from  head  to  foot.     Where  does  all  the  gilt 
gingerbread  come  from  ?  "     "  Why,  to  tell  you  the  truth,"  answered 
the  devil,  ^*  the  substance  of  it  is  cribbed  from  the  loaf  of  every 
family  in  the  kingdom ;  and  gilt  over  by  several  small  artists,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Honor  and  Glory,  the  State-trumpeter,  and 
Standard-bearer."     "  Is  that  Pantagruel's  standard-bearer,"  asked  I, 
"  who  has  seized  the  pole  of  the  telegraph,  and  is  pinning  a  blackened 
sheet  upon  it  ?"     "  Yes,  yes,"  replied  Asmodeus ;  "  that  is  to  form 
the  ground-cloth  of  his    glorious  banner."     "  How  ? "  exclaimed  I. 
"  Is  that  the  only  standard  by  which  so  exalted  a  chieftain  is  to  be 
distinguished  ;  a  golden  speech  on  one  side,  and  a  long  tailor's  bill  on 
the  other?"     "  If  you  narrowly  inspect  that  burnished  inscription," 
quoth  Asmodeus,    "  you  will   find   every  letter   of  it  composed   of 
swords,  bayonets,  halberds,  and  other  warlike  implements ;  so  you 
see  it  is  quite  in  character :  and  as  for  the  letters  on  the  other  side, 
they  are  formed  of  pins,  needles,  aiguillettes,  and  other  necessary 
appendages   of  military  honor."     "  Now,  show  me  his  trumpeter," 
said  I.     "  His  grand  trumpeter,"  replied  Asmodeus,  "  is  not  yet  come ; 
but  will  shortly,  in  all  probability,  make  his  appearance,  preceded  by 
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General  Mourning.     On  his  entrance,  Pantagruel  starts  upon  his  legs, 
and  kicks  the  general,  very  unceremoniously,  ofF  the  parade :  he  then 
seizes  apon  Westminster-hall  and  its  environs ;    and  having  filled 
them  with   accoutered   dolls,  puppets,  and   fantoccini  of  all  sorts, 
jingles  it  ^ahout  like  a  child's  rattle.     The  noise  of  this   delights 
Pantagruel  heyond  measure ;  and  having  muttered  a  few  indistinct 
sounds,  he  claps  a  turretted  palace  upon  his  head ;  the  air  then  rings 
with  shouts,  in  which  we  all  join  hy  consent,  for  it  is  a  good  old  custom  ; 
the  appointed  myrmidons  lift  up  each  of  them  a  steeple,  and  making 
a  hole  in  it  hy  breaking  off  a  small  bit,  clap  it  to  their  mouths  like  a 
trumpet,  and  blow  a  lond  flourish.     Other  devils  turn  domes,  and 
public   buildings,  upside  down  ;    at.d  covering  their  bottoms   with 
newspapers,  as  big  as  the  Morning  Herald  will  then  be,  beat  a  tattoo 
upon  them,  as  if  they  were  drums,  until  the  whole  air  is  stunned  with 
the  reverberated  din  made  in  honour  of  Pantagi'uel  the  First."    "  I 
should  like  very  well  to  witness  the  show,''  said  I.    "  Well,  I  will 
take  care  that  you  shall,*'  answered  Asmodeus  ;  '^  but  what  engages 
your  attention  now? '     "  I  am  watching  that  imp,"  said  I,  *^  who  is 
making  such  sad  work  on  some  of  Pantagruers  soldiers,  with  his 
shears."    "  Ah!"  said  my  companion,  "  that  is  an  economist;    he 
attempts  to  cut  off  every  redundancy  from  the  pretty  little  images. 
He  is  holding  one  up  in  his  hand,  as  a  model  to  Pan,  who  is  ready  to 
cut  him  up  with  vexation."    "  No  wonder,"  said  I,  "  he  has  lopped 
every  button  off  his  dragoon  jacket ;  and  besides,  snipt  off  it*s  skirts, 
epaulettes,  and  spurs."    **  Was  it  he,"  enquired  I,  "  who  retrenched 
the  superfluities  off  that  green  figure,  which  is  stuck  upon  .the  drum- 
major's  baton?"    "  You  mistake  a  field-marshal  for  a  drum-major," 
replied  he.    *^  If  you  mean  that  cadaverous-looking  devil,  covered  all 
over  with  citadels,  towns,  and  forts,  as  military  decorations,  like  an 
Indian  with  his  teeth  and  bones,   that  is  the  great  Munchausen, 
Oargantua's  first  field-marshal.     He  cai*ried  in  his  hand  a  long  staff, 
composed  of  ordnance,  stuck  end  to  end,  headed  by  a  bronze  statue, 
which  his  mistresses  presented  to  him  as  a  stigma  upon  his  inconstancy. 
But  observe  the  horse  he  has  ridden,  half  here,  and  half  there.'! 
"  What  do  I  see  ?"  cried  I :  "  Can  those  myriads  of  human  creatures, 
piled  together  in  squares   and  columns,  be  the  marshal's  horsed" 
"  Yes,"  quoth  Asmodeus,  "  and  a  most  unmerciful  rider  Munchausei\ 
19,  particularly  to  the  loins  and  hind-quarters,  which  carry  the  greater 
part  of  him.     The  poor  animal  having  borne  him  through  a  hundred 
battles,  hoped;  on  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  to  have  its  wounds  closed ; 
but  Munchausen  was  one  of  those  who  thought  a  divided  war«hors6 
best,  so  he  passed  his  own  sword  through  the  healing  wound."   ^*  Con- 
found him,"  said  I;  but  I  believe  he  is  going  to  mount  again;  he  is 
already  booted  and  spurred."    "  Not  unlikely,"  quoth  Asmodeus  ;'* 
but  they  will  have  to  join  the  divided  parts  of  his  immortal  chi^rger 
first ;  for  in  the  present  state  the  hind-legs  would  turn,  and  lash  at 
the  forepart ;  and  Munchausen  must  come  to  the  ground  "    <<  Can 
they  ever  be  re-united  ?  "  enquired  I.    **  To  be  sure  they  can,"  replied 
my  informer.    **  A  little  court-plaister,  and  some  anodynes,  would 
make  the  horse  as  strong  and  as  whole  as  ever.    But  let  him  be," 

^  Now  turn  your  eyes  in  the  direction  of  Lambeth,  which  is  one  ot 
the  three«lBgged  stools  of  which  the  bench  is  composed/'    **  Who  tbo 
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deuce  is  that  ugly  non-descript  porpus,*'  said  I,  **  that  is  scraping' 
up  with  his  crook  so  much  butter  and  honey  into  his  iish*pond ;  and; 
throwing  in  every  now  and  then  a  tithe-pig  or  two,  and  such  larger 
soppetsof  hay  and  standing  corn?"     *  •  ♦  *     "  That  is  Nolo,"  said: 
he :  "  observe  how  he  invests  hinaself,  by  lifting  up  the  double  towers 
of  sonae  cathedral,  and  clapping  them  upon  bis  head  for  a  mitre ; 
stripping  up  a  whole  see  of  land  for  a  robe ;  and  a  large  ^eet  of 
water  into  the  bargain  for  a  rochet ;  besides  several  acres  of  l€non  (or 
sleeves ;  after  which  he  sits  down  quietly  on  his  soft  bench,  near  the: 
head  of  the  table,  to  the  right,  waiting  for  Grace,  and  assenting  to 
every  proposition  coming  from  authority.     Observe  that  gloomy-, 
looking  goat,  whose  horns  are-  sloped  backwards,  and  whose  tail  is' 
neatly  tucked  in  to  escape  observation ;   that  is  a  dissenting  devil^ 
named  Cant.     He  refuses  to  join  in  our  sports,  and  would  persuade- 
us  there  is  no  sin  or  goatishness  in  him  ;  and  all  the  while  he  is  setting 
mouse-traps  to  catch  the  credulous."     '^  Are  those  square,  unoroa*  * 
mented  buildings,  under  his  arm,  traps  ?"  demanded  I.    "  All  of  them 
are,"  quoth  he;  ^Mhough   they  seem  to   be   but  show-boxes,  and 
licensed  caravans,  where,  for  a  penny,  you  may  hear  a  good  deal  of . 
mummery,  and  see  a  great  many  antics  plnyed.     But  stay;  there  is. 
a  choice  one  which  old  Cant  is  lifting  to  his  eye ;  it  is  an  octagonal 
box,  furnished  with  a  bigotrifying  lens  at  top."     ^'  O !  my  conscience,'* 
cried  I ;    *'  it  is  amazingly  like  the  Caledonian   chapel."     **  Look 
down  into  it,"  said  he ;  ^'  do  you  see  that  little  insect  stuck  up  there^^ 
gesticulating,  and  contorting  himself  so  furiously  ?  "     '^  Poor  thing,'* 
exclaimed  1 ;   ^'  it  is  a  long  devirs-needle,  or  dragon-fly,  I  should* 
think.     Can  you  possibly  amuse  yourselves  by  torturing  little  inseets 
into  such  writhing  attituaes  ?  "     ^'  This  is  old  Cantos  favourite  amuse-*  - 
ment,'*  quoth  Asmodeus.    "  He  says  he  never  had  a  black-beetle  on  a  i 
spindle,  or  a  roasted  salamander  that  spun  so  well,  or  buzzed  so 
loudly,  as  that  same  choice  angling  fly,  small  and  insignificant  as  he  - 
looks :  listen  to  his  humming."     I  listened  ;  but  could  catch  nothing v 
b'ut  Armageddon  !  Armageddon  !  at  which  a  multitude  of  devils  elapt 
their  hands,  and  joyously  shouted  in  chorus. 

"  Turn  your  eyes  now  to  thie  quarter  of  St.  James's,"  said  Asmodeus.  • 
*'  What  black-legged  devil  is  that,"  asked  1,  "  who  has  lifted  off  the 
lid  of  one  of  the  club-houses  ?  "  "  Never  mind,"  said  my  instructor. 
"  Observe  the  players ;  a  Corinthian  and  an  ecclesiastical  order  dis* 
tinguish  two ;  a  grand  cross  the  third ;  and  the  Jager  is  distinguished 
by  a  fox's  brush  in  his  cap.  The  dice  are  human  skulls.  One  plays 
out  of  his  family  sarcophagus  ;  the  other  out  *  of  his  own  pulpit ;  the 
third  out  of  his  regimental  big-drum  ;  and  the  fourth  out  of  a  huge 
racing-cup.  See,  what  a  transfer  there  is  of  manors,  halls,  livings^ 
and  commanderies.  They  have  come  to  pa^per-naoney  already ;  leasesi, 
pedigrees,  sermons,  and  commissions,  all  gone  into  the  devira  "ek* 
chequer ;  for  you  may  see  club-foot  snatching  up  the  etak^  as  fast 
as  they  lay  them  down ;  but  he  has  closed  them  in  again,  and  i^ . 
going  his  rounds  among  his  other  private  banks.  He  has  not  far  to  go. . 
you  see,  he  lifts  up  another  roof,  and  peeps  in,"  **  My  hearts  \ " 
ejcclalmed  I:  *'  but  he  must  be  gratified  with  what  he  sees  there: 
those  must  be  a  gang  of  his  undertakers  and  resurrection-mei)  ?'' 
**  Those  are  exuc  rouge  et  noir  and  ^cart^  players/'  observed  the' 
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de^L    «  They  card-players ! "  cried  I;  "  frhy  it  is  flat  tomb-stonci^ 
they  hold  in  their  claws.      1  read  distinctly  on  -one,  ^  Here  lies  a 
beloved  mother.*     On  another,  *  Beneath  are  deposited  the  remains 
of  a  wretched  father.'     Oa  a  third  I  see,  *  To  the  memory  of  a' 
broken'-hearted  wife.'     There  is  not  one  of  those  cards,  as  you  call 
t^em,  but  records  the  melancholy  fate  of  some  poor  victim  of  affection 
ftn4  despair.     Nay,  I  see  '  Suicide'  written  plainly  on  half  the  pack.'* ' 
*^  Tou  are  quite  right,"  said  my  conductor;  "  and  if  you  look  at  thfe 
players,  you  will  find  they  are  playing  for  ropes, daggers,  vials,  pistols,' 
chains,  and  gibbets;   and  that  they  score  with  death's  heads  and' 
bones."     Oh !    what  a  scowling  set  of  visages  were   there ;    what 
gnashing  of  their  teeth,  and  beating  of  their  brows,  along  with  such* 
horrid  exultation.     Surely  Dante  and  Milton  must  have  drawn  theif 
appalling  images  of  hell's  inmates  from  some  such  scene  as  this.* 
*^  These  sports  of  old  Club-foot,"  continued  Asmodeus,  "have  become 
6D  fa^ionable  among  us  high-born  demons,  as  to  drive  love,  laughter, 
a^d  harmleiss  gallantry,  to  the  vulgar,  low-bred  imps,  who  too  fre* ; 
gently  pervert  them  into  lust  and  brutality ;  but  our  most  potent,' 
^ave,  and  reverend  seniors, have  no  other  excitement  but  these  same- 
games  of  skulls  and  tomb-stones."  ♦  *  *  *     "  Yes,"  said  I,  "  I  was 
shocked  with  that  last  scene  of  havoc ;  and  to.  divert  myself,  I  have 
ttinied  to  the  Opera-house,  which  a  grotesque  devil  has  turned  upside»i' 
down,  and  is  peeping  into  from  the  pit."     **  'Tis  he  of  the  magic- - 
lanterns,"  quoth  Asmodeus,  "  called  Drama.     Look  into  his  phan-^^ 
tasmagoria.     It  presents,  from  this  side, rows  of  variegated  light  and* 
sji>lendour  equalling  the  colours  of  the  prism."  **  Now  1  look  the  othet 
way,"  interrupted  I,   "  what  beautiful  dancing  dolls  I  behold ;  how 
sopple  in  their  movenoents,  and  how  atrial  in  their  attire."     "  Dolls  !** 
escalated  he ;  "  those  are  the  Ysoldes,  the  Armidas,  and  the  Dulcineas 
of  our  great  Lords  and  renowned  Paladins.     Drama  has  a  number  of 
show-boxes,  where  they  come  constantly  to  take  a  survey,  and  where 
e<fteh  inay  select  his  Sylphs  and  Syrens  at  all  prices ;  but  the  usual  -price 
is  now  a  coronet,  a  gold  or  silver  ball^  or  an  ingot  of  bullion."  **  *  ♦ 
*^Now  look  at  that  other  box  of  his,  on  which  a  prodigious  lolwter- 
loekiBg  devil  sits  chewing  beet  radishes  and  carrots,  the  refuse  of 
Govent  Garden.^' — ^^  I  recognise  Zamiel,"  said  I ;  "  how  poor  he  must 
be  to  feed  on  «uch  fare."    "  So  much  the  better,"  rejoined  this  patron 
of  faree  and  comedy ;  **  Drama  lent  bim  his  box  some  time  ago,  and 
he  joined  with  other  Fairies,  Punchinellos,  and  Farrago-devils  t6' 
ex-clttde  my  masks;  but  he  is  turned  out  himself  by  Oberon  and'^his 
fairy  band,  and  so,  in  revenge,  he  sits  on  the  outside  of  the  box,  inter-' 
rapting  the  music  within,  by  still  singing  out  his  hunting  chorus.  .  Not' 
fttr  off  yon  may  descry  another  show-box  of  the  great  Drama's,  lent' 
lilte^me  for  a  season  to  a  brother,  friend  Mephistophiles :  there  he  sits 
<5n>ss-legged,  with  his  thread-bare  coat  and  soiled  buskins.    I  am  told 
(y  Ott-dits  that  he  has  been  laid  up  in  Limbo  lately,  and  has  bees 
ttyitig  a  number  of  dirty  tricks  to  outvie  his  neighbour,  but  all  td  no 
jHirpose.     I  will  now  show  you  a  favourite  little  box  of  Drama's  which* 
I'patroiiize  in  the  Haymarket;  I  but  clap  t  a  comical  phis  on  a  banding 
or  my  own,  and  sending  him  down  under  the  title  of  his  matcfitiiu' 
afieestor,  PaulttS  Priapus,  he  made  rare  fun  for  all  the  dei^ils,  bi|  mA" 
little."    « 1  see  another  mdtjcy  fellow,'*  -said  -I, «  who-his^ekft  schrerf 
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or  eight  exhibition-rooms  together,  and  is  whirling  them  about  at  a 
Sne  rate.'*  **  That  is  Rama/*  quoth  Asniodcus,  ^^  Drama's  younger 
brother ;  he  has  constructed  a  kaleidoscope,  and  if  you  look  in  you 
will  see  the  pictures  revolving  like  bits  of  stained  glass,  and  other 
trumpery,  from  one  compartment  to  another,  good  and  bad  mixed 
together,  without  discrimination,  forming,  nevertheless,  a  pleasing 
medley,  ever  varying,  yet  still  the  same."  **  Is  that  the  Diorama  now 
raised  to  his  eye  I "  **  It  is,"  replied  he,  **  that  is  his  Camera  lu*  Ida, 
on  the  invention  of  which  he  very  justly  prides  himself;  he  lays  it 
down  and  takes  up  other  varieties  of  optical  machines."  '*  I  see  in  his 
hands  Panoramas  of  all  sorts,"  said  I ;  <<  but  what  is  that  immense 
round  cylinder  in  Regent's  Park,  which  he  is  polishing  up  ?  "  "  That," 
answered  Asmodeus,  "  is  a  new  pocket-telescope,  which  will  enable  us 
to  see  invisible  objects  twenty  miles  round  about  at  one  glance  I" 
Well!"  cried  I,  "  Rama  seems  to  be  a  good-natured,  ingenious  devil 
in  his  way.  I  should  like  to  see  all  his  sights,  if  not  too  dear."  "  We 
have  no  time  to  lose,"  said  the  Devil  on  two  Sticks ;  <<  so  turn  your 
face  in  the  contrary  direction,  and  look  towards  the  Mayoralty  House 
and  Guildhall."  ^<  Who  is  he,"  cried  1,  *^  that  is  whirling  and  shuffling 
them  backwards  and  forwards  in  that  manner  ?"  ^*  That  is  Grandgousier, 
the  demon  of  gluttony,"  answered  Asmodeus ;  '^  those  are  nothing 
more  than  his  moce-box  and  nutmeg-grater,  in  which  he  grinds  his 
spices  and  other  groceries ;  he  is  preparing  his  seasoning  for  a  feast. 
Observe,  he  has  enclosed  a  large  patch  of  the  River  from  Westoiinster 
to  Blackfriars  for  a  tureen,  besides  the  London  Docks  and  several 
smaller  basins,  for  sauce-bowls  and  side  dishes.  Now  remark,  in  goes 
the  gilt  ladle  with  the  seasoning,  along  with  innumerable  little  butter* 
boats  and  wooden  spoons."  "  What ! "  cried  T,  *^  you  do  not  mean 
the  barges  filled  with  the  city  regalia,  the  launches,  sculls,  and  funnies  . 
of  our  once  gay  Thames  I "  ''  Yes  but  I  do,  though,"  cried  Asmodeus, 
**.  and  if  you  attend  you  may  see  Grandgousier  has  scooped  up  a  large 
ladle  full  of  turtles,  oysters,  sprats,  mackarel,  and  white-bait  from  the 
bottom  of  the  River,  and  is  going  to  swallow  them  all  at  one  mouthful." 
'^.Heavens ! "  exclaimed  I,  ^'  what  a  paunch !  it  is  as  lar^^o  as  the 
Egyptian  Hall,  the  scum  actually  runs  over  on  both  sides  his  mouthy 
disfiguring  his  fine  scarlet  robes."  ^*  I  cannot  stay,"  said  my  guide, 
**  to  point  out  to  you  the  sweepings  of  Smithfield,  that  go  into  Grand* 
gousier*s  porringer ;  but  just  peep  into  that  richly  ornamented  tea-« 
caddy,  in  Leadenhall  Street."  '*  I  see  it,"  returned  I ;  ^'  but  it  smells 
more  like  Pandora's  box  than  a  canister  of  genuine  aromatic  tea.". 
**  No  wonder,"  rejoined  my  informant,  *^  since  that  long-armed  fellow 
there.  Great  Co,  old  Monopoly's  biggest  son,  is  cramming  in  thistles 
as  fast  as  he  can  at  home,  wliile  his  servants  abroad  send  him  home 
little  else  but  jungle,  stockade,  and  the  decayed  vegetables  of  cholera 
niorbus,  which  are  but  bad  produce  for  making  good  tea.  You  see 
Uie  large  China  slop-bowls,  in  which  his  tough  old  tea-stalks  float?  " 
^  You  mean  ihe  East  India  Docks?"  <«I  do;  Gigantic  Co  will  one 
4,ay  have  to  drain  up  all  that  slush  instead  of  the  strong  Hyson,  he  now 
drinks;  and  not  one  of  those  floating  fragments  l^ut  he. will  be  glad  to 
ohew  and  ipash  up  piecemeal  for  food,  after  v^ich  he  may  sell  hia 
^Uaa  hpfflfin  more  useful  purposes,  or  go  begging  in  it  till  it  breaksj 
bi  tritfil  jL  or  liny  c^ec  ^opieet  devil  caret/ 
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**  I  am  looking/'  cried  t>  *^  at  that  huge  Ogre,  a  thousand  cubitl 
'high  at  least,  and  every  cubit'marked  with  an  A.D.  ^  his  lower  members 
being  well  defined,  but  the  upper  bearing  the  appearance  of  a  mummy 
with  hieroglyphics  and  illegible  characters.*'  "  That,"  explained  my 
instructor,  "  is  the  great  monster  Press,  one  of  the  surviving  sons  of 
old  Time,  who  escaped  smothering ;  every  limb  of  his  is  a  giant  ia 
itself,  and  he  is  composed  of  portents,  hydras,  serpents,  and  dragons, 
severally  called,  in  human  dialect,  tradition,  history,  poetry,  and 
romance/  He  does  the  work  of  all  factions,  and  it  is  a  pity,  for  he  ia 
a  useful  Hercules  to  the  oppressed.  Watch  him  now."  At  thid 
moment  the  prodigy  seized  Waterloo  Bridge  in  one  hand,  and  laying 
the  Monument  across  it,  like  a  bow  and  arrow,  let  fly  at  the  ball  and 
ieross  upon  St.  Paul's.  The  bolt  passed  by  the  dome,  but  came  clattering 
down  into  the  Common-council  Room  in  Guildhall,  tearing  down 
much  of  the  moulding  and  the  decorations  of  that  splendid  chamben 
"  Faith,"  said  I, "  they  cannot  do  better  than  Macadamize  it  for  their 
bridges,  now  that  it  is  in  their  way,  and  tumbled  from  its  base  !  but 
that  is  a  formidable  sharp-shooter  to  take  them  so  unawares.^  **  That 
is  a  signal  for  general  confusion,"  observed  Asmodeus.  ^'  The  opposite 
party  are  incensed  at  this  outrage  against  the  Metropolitan  church 
and  Town-hall.  They  assail  him  with  all  kinds  of  weapons,  but 
chiefly  with  steeples ;  you  may  see  by  this  time  fifty  of  them  sticking 
in  his  envelopments,  like  so  many  bodkins ;  many  of  which  cannot  ba 
pulled  out  again  by  their  wielders."  ^^He  has  no  feeling  then,"  said  l^ 
why  do  they  not  attack  him  in  the  legs  ?  "  *^  Because  he  kicks  so 
furiously  and  indiscriminately,"  answered  Asmodeus  ;  "  for  every 
steeple  raised  against  him,  he  has  crushed  with  his  hob-nails  an  aisle, 
a  nave,  or  a  set  of  knaves  about  the  church  or  vestry.  The  major 
devils  themselves  have  suspended  hwhile  their  chess-men,  toy-shows, 
their '  dice,  and  their  cards,  to  join  in  the  fray.  Old  Doubtcellor, 
girding  himself  round  about  with  woolsacks  more  impenetrable  than 
the  stoutest  armour,  is  pelting  his  adversary  on  one  side  with  hu^0 
rolls  of  statutes  and  reports,  enough  to  half  smother  him.  But  Press, 
lifting  up  several  large  ink-stands  in  the  Strand,  is  bespattering  him 
6adly  with  ink  and  sand.  Pantagruel,  rising  with  an  oaCh,  endeavours 
to  shield  his  friend,  by  interposing  his  flag,  and  like  Pinnador  in  the 
bull  fight,  to  scare  the  unruly  monster,  by  waving  it  in  view  ;  but  he 
only  maddens  Press  the  more,  and  receives  some  of  the  black  vitriol 
upon  his  finery.  Munchausen  mounted  upon  his  half-horse  in  a  side** 
saddle,  is  cannonading  him  in  the  rear  with  six-act  pounders,  out  of 
his  long-barrelled  blower ;  but  old  Press's  doe-skins  are  proof  against 
his  puny  eflbrts  ;  with  a  single  back-cast  he  has  jerked  so  much  sand 
into  Munchausen's  mouth,  that  he  has  no  mind  to  open  it  again  for  a 
tirhile."  Such  a  scene  of  demolition  now  took  place  as  is  scarce  con- 
ceivable; most  edifices,  public  or  private,  received  a  shock  from  one 
or  other  of  Press's  contending  legs ;  several  of  them  coming  smas^ 
down  at  once  from  the  concussion.  Many  of  the  great  Diavolo9 
received  knocks  and  bangs  from  the  huge  monster,  which  caused  great 
laughter  and  delight  among  the  little  imps,  who  enjoyed  the  sport  like 
boys  at  a  scramble,  few  of  them  failing  to  pick  up.  some  of  the  tags 
and  shreds,  which  fell  from  their  superiors.  I  was  curious  to  knovir 
what  Gargantua,  their  ruler,  Was  doing  duriug  all  this  dire  turmoit^ 
and  I  could  not  forbear  asking  Asmodeus.     '*  He  is  doing  nothing  at 
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this  moment/'  answered  Asmodeas/'^  only  keepinflf  out  of  the  way  of 
lx>th  parties,  whom  he  equally  fears ;  but  here  is  a  small  prospectire 
telescope,  by  which  a  partial  glimpse  of  the  future  may  be  had,  bat  I 
warn  yon,  we  must  descend  from  our  present  elevation,  and  so  shorten 
our  excnrsion,  if  you  wish  to  sec  Gargantua'ti  minute  occapations.*' 
«  No  matter,"  said  I, "  only  let  me  see  him  at  work."  We  accordingly 
jdropt  down  to  a  quiet  corner,  midway  between  St.  James's  and  Hyde 
Park,  away  from  the  bustle  of  the  contending  powers,  and  on  looking 
through  the  opera-glass,  I  saw,  as  large  as  life,  seTeral  architects 
taming  steeples  and  pinnacles  topsy  tnrvy,  or  piling  them  one  upon 
another ;  forming  a  new  order  with  domes  reversed,  and  stuck  like 
hour-glasses  together ;  surrounded  by  innumerable  vases,  candlesticks, 
and  extinguishers,  made  out  of  cupolas,  towers,  and  belAies ;  such  a 
jumble  was  never  seen,  and  I  could  not  help  exclaiming,  ^  Gramercy  ! 
they  will  not  have  enough  of  materials  to  build  new  churches,  or  to 
repair  the  old  ones."  As  I  looked  farther  on,  I  saw  old  Time  comiDg 
to  repair  the  mischief  his  children  had  done ;  with  one  fell  sweep  vi 
his  scythe,  he  levelled  all  these  architectural  buildings  to  the  ground. 
As  the  sand  in  .his  glass  was  very  nearly  out,  I  saw  him  lift  several 
rows  of  new  houses,  and  scrape  off  their  cement  to  replenish  it.  **♦♦♦ 
^'  I  know  not,  but  for  myself,  I  am  conscious  of  having  fallen 

from  a  great  height,  and  of  having  reached  the  ground  with  a  start, 
that  made  me  look  about  me  ;  figure  to  yourself  my  surprise  on  finding 
myself  lying  on  the  floor  beside  my  arm  chair.  '      ♦     ♦     ♦     ♦  . 

V. 
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We  have  long  been  of  Swift's  opinion,  that  a  book  is  governed  and 
turned  by  its  index,  as  a  fish  is  by  its  tail ;  and  we  have  consequently 
been  in  the  habit  of  regarding  the  index-makers  with  the  kindliest  and 
roost  gi'ateful  feelings,  reverencing  the  very  scissars  which  they  wield 
in  their  manual  occupation.  But  although  an  '*  Index  verborum"  is 
abundantly  sufficient  to  make  us  acquainted  with  any  given  author, 
still,  for  the  general  purposes  of  quotation,  every  one  must  have  felt  its 
defectiveness.  For,  unless  you  happen  to  know  that  a  particular 
writer  has  said  something  fine  upon  a  particular  subject,  you  may 
pore  yourself  blind  over  a  score  of  indexes,  and  be  after  all  obliged 
to  content  yourself  with  the  barren  aridity  of  your  own  thoughts,  and 
your  own  language.  Unspeakably  great,  therefore,  is  our  gratitude 
to  Mr.  Macdonnel,  and  to  the  ^^  Author  of  the  Peerage  and  Baronetage 
Charts,"  and  we  do  not  scruple  to  assert  that  no  individuals  have 
deserved  so  well  of  the  literary  world,  since  the  time  of  that  walking 
dictionary  of  proverbs,  the  illustrious  Sancho  Panza. 

Tlie  chief  imperfection  of  Mr.  Macdonnel's  work  is  its  arrangement ; 
'with  respect  to  which,  we,  to  a  certain  extent,  concur  in  the  observa- 
tion made  by  the  "  Author  of  the  Peerage  and  Baronetage  Charts," 
in  his  preface  to  the  quotations  from  Shakspeare :  ^'  that  the  plan  of 

.-  *  1.  A  Dictionary  of  Quotations,  in  mostfrequent  use,  taken  chiefly  from  the  Latin 
and  French,  hut  comprising  many  from  the  Greek,  Spanish,  and  Italian  languages, 
translated  into  English.     By  D.  £.  Macdonnel,  Esq.,  of  the  Middle  Temple. 

9.  A  Dictionary  of  Quotations  from  the  British  Poets.     By  the  Author  oT  the 
:  1*eerftge  an4  Baronetage  Charts,  &c.  &c.  &c. 
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placing  the  quotations  alphabetically,  according  to  their  initial  letters, 

which' can  only  afford  a  reference  to  passages  already  known,  can  be  of 

little  service  in  a  work,  the  object  of  which  is  to  point  out  opposite 

illustrations  .of  particular  subjects,  and  thus  to  spare  the  reader  (of 

writer)  the  trouble  of  research  into  a  variety  of  authors/'    The  plan 

adopted  by  the  '^  Author,  Sec/'  of  classing  them  under  their  respective 

heads,  is  unquestionably  preferable.     While  we  are  on  the  subject  of 

merits,  we  may  as  well  remark,  that  Mr.  Macdonnel,  in  his  Latia 

quotations,  has  most  unaccountably  omitted  '^  Jbam  forte  vi^  sacr«l/' 

&c.,  which  an  ingenious  translator  happily  renders 

As  I  once  walked  through  the  churchyard  of  St.  Paul, 
And  as  I  was  thinking  of  nothing  at  all. 

It  is  equally  strange  that  the  ^^  Author  of  the  Peerage  and  Baronetage 
jDharts,'*  should  have  excluded  from  his  Shakspearian  quotations 
V  There's  no  such  thing;"' the  conciseness,  emphasis,  and  general 
utility  of  which  can  never  be  sufficiently  admired.  This  latter  omission 
is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  because  certain  unblushing  persons  are  in 
the  habit  of  appropriating  the  phrase  as  their  own,  and  using  it  without 
the  legitimate  acknowledgment  of  a  ^'  hem"  in  speaking,  or  inveited 
commas  in  writing. 

The  dear,  captivating,  inverted  commas  !  What  would  an  epigram, 
a  studiously  familiar  epistle,  a  review,  or  an  essay  be  without  them  ? 
Jiow  could  a  bel-esprit  sparkle  without  an  occasional  scrap  from 
Tally  or  Ovid?  Who  would  deprive  a  bluestockiug*  of  Tasso,  or  a 
epouter  of  election-words  of  "  the  immortal  bard  ? "  The  uninitiated 
imagine  that  quotations  are  mere  embellishments,  or  at  the  most  illus- 
trations; which, occurring  spontaneously  at  the  moment,  are  employed 
lo  relieve  the  monotony  of  an  unbroken  narrative.  This  is  a  grand 
mistake.  The  quotations  are  the  essentials ;  the  rest  is  but  a  vehicle 
for  them.  They  are  the  jewels :  the  rest  is  but  the  setting.  Many  a 
folio  page  has  been  penned  for  the  laudable  purpose  of  introducing  a 
few  lines  of  Latin ; — ^many  a  conversation  has  been  started,  and  pursued 
with  toil  and  anxiety  through  all  its  devious  windings,  for  the  sake  of 
one  of  these  elaborate  impromptus. 

It  has  been  well  observed, that  when  a  man  wishes  to  be  particularly 
impressive,  he  generally  borrows  the  words  of  that  languatce,  of  which 
himself  and  his  auditors  are  most  ignorant.  There  is  admirable  sound 
iiense  in  this.  A  few  words  of  Latin,  or  of  Greek,  which  is  better  still 
smartly  twanged  off,  not  sneaking  out  like  a  drawling  schoolboy's  lesson, 
but  pronounced  with  an  assured  poluphloisbolic  tone,  will  gain  a  man 
more  approbation,  than  if  he  had  discovered  the  system  of  gravitation, 
or  had  written  the  "  Novam  Organon."  Those  who  understand,  neces- 
sarily applaud,  as  in  so  doing  they  applhud  their  own  intelligence ; — 
those  who  do  not,  applaud,  that  they  may  seem  to  understand.  Nay, 
even  a  little  French  may  enact  wonders  in  this  way ;  as  may  be  testified 
by  all  who  have  frequented  our  French  Theatre,  and  witnessed  its 
boisterous  mirth: — ^the  stunning  peals  of  laughter  which  invariably 
greet  the  facetious  "  comment,"  "  dites-moi,"  or  "  bon  jour."  And  it 
is  not  merely  the  qnoter*8  erudition  which  is  admired,  but  his  depth  of 
observation  also.  If,  for  instance,  he  were  to  say,  that  death  is  indis* 
criminate  in  its  ravages ;  or  that  it  is  a  wise  child  that  knows  its  own 
fiotther ;  bis  hearers  might  possibly  conceive  that  there  was  nothing 
very  ingenious  or  profound  in  the  remark.     But  let  him  e^cclaim, 
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and  at  once  the  dead  language  gires  life  to  the  sentiment. 

As  an  auxiliary  in  argament  a  quotation  is  irresistible  ;  it  is  worth 
a  score  of  syllogisms,  a  perfect  sorites  in  itself.  We  cannot  better 
illustrate  this,  than  by  a  story  of  the  celebrated  B.  It  happened  one 
dny  that  the  bean  was  in  want  of  money.  Now  it  occurred  to  his 
mind  thatLfOrd  This,  and  Sir  Thomas  Tliat,  were  frequently  in  the 
habit  of  saying,  "  I  am  going  into  the  city  to  day,"  and  whenever 
they  were  asked  "  for  what  ?  "  the  invariable  answer  was,"  for  money." 
So,  he  ordered  his  carriage,  and  told  the  coachman  to  drive  into  the 
city.  When  he  arrived  at  the  Mansion  House,  having  ascertained 
that  he  tcaa  in  the  city,  he  left  his  carriage,  and  strolled  about| 
expecting  every  minute  that  the  merchant^  and  bankers  would  throng* 
around  him  and  cram  his  pockets  with  bank-notes.  While  thus  sann-* 
tering,  he  was  unfortunately  pushed  by  a  coal-heaver  against  one  of 
those  Naiads,  who  make  Billingsgate  their  chosen  haunt.  The  nymph 
resented  the  supposed  insult.  She  was  Irish ;  possessed  of  powerful 
lungs,  much  native  eloquence,  and  a  flow  of  ideas,  rather  remRrkable 
for  strength  than  delicacy ;  her  phraseology  was  adorned  with  the 
choicest  flowers  from  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  She  assumed  that 
graceful  attitude,  which  is  peculiarly  recommended  to  ferAale  orators^ 
vulgarly  called  "  arms  a-kimbo,'*  and  let  loose  upon  the  ofender  the 
whole  ton'ent  of  her  tongue ;  loading  him  with  every  vituperative 
epithet  that  a  rich  fancy,  and  long  rhetorical  experience  could  suggest. 
The  beau  stood  aghast ; — ^he  felt,  however,  that  the  moment  was  criticaL 
The  mob,  which  had  hitherto  grinned,  was  on  the  point  of  hooting ; 
and  the  lady  seemed  preparing  to  enforce  her  arguments  with  the 
contents  of  her  fish-basket.  His  good  genius  most  providentially 
appeared  in  the  shape  of  "  Propria  quae  maribus ;" — it  was  all  the 
Latin  he  knew,  and  with  it  he  assailed  his  foe.  The  effect  was  elec- 
trical ;  "  divorum,  Mars,  Bacchus,  Apollo ;  virorum,"  came  upon  her 
like  a  thunder-clap ; — she  stared,  faultered,  whimpered,  cried  down-* 
rightj  and  slunk  away,  swearing,  "  by  the  powers,"  she  had  not  had 
such  hard  words  since  she  sold  flounders. 

In  the  days  of  Swift  and  Steele,  natural  thousfhts,  expressed  in 
natural  language,  were  considered  essential  to  good  Avriting,  and  good 
conversation.  A  simple  opinion  prevailed,  that  people  wrote  for  the 
purpose  of  communicating  something  new  and  interesting  ;  and  con-* 
versed  for  the  benefit  of  mutual  information.  This  idea  is  now  justly 
exploded.  We  write,  to  create  a  sensation  ; — we  talk,  to  shine.  But 
every  one  is  not  so  highly  gifted  as  the  lady  in  the  fairy-tale,  who 
never  opened  her  mouth,  but  pearls  and  diamonds  came  pouring  from 
it ;  nor  are  we  all  endowed  with  the  happy  Johnsonian  talent,  of 
imparting  to  nothings  the  solemn  dignity  of  oracles: 

But  then  we  can  quote.  No  matter  how  homely  the  thouorht ;  a 
quotation,  like  the  sauce  in  the  "  Almanach  des  Gourmands,"  that 
would  enable  a  man  to  eat  his  own  proper  father,  will  make  it  go 
down»  Who  need  despair  when  he  can  prescribe  for  the  hiccough* 
from  Plato; — ^when,  upon  hearing  a  sneeze,  he  can  transform,  the 
nurse's  "  God  bless  you"  into  the  Zcv  trtatrov  of  the  Anthology ;  when 
he  can  dignify  a  flitch  of  bacon  with  the  language  of  Juvenal— 
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Sicci  terga  suii,  rar&  pendentia  crate ;  ^ 

iFhen  he  has,  "  Patres  concrescere  fungos,"  from  Vifgil,  for,  A  ftnrf 
in  the  candle ;  and,  '^  As  one  who  in  his  journey  haits  at  noon/'  from 
Milton,  to  immortalize  a  feed  of  com? 

What  an  intellectual  receipt-hook  then  is  a  dictionary  6f  quotations  f 
How  many  highly-talented  individuals  will  it  relieve  from  the  per- 
plexing alternative,  of  either  wading  through  heaps  of  hooks,  without 
the  remotest  chance  of  understanding  them,  or  decking  their  own 
language  with  inverted  commas ;  and  thus  passing  off  their  own 
indigenohs  weeds  for  exotics!  It  is  true,  that  the  fabrication  of 
quotations  has,  in  some  few  instances,  heen  practised  with  succescr, 
more  especially  in  deliberative  assemblies.  The  turbulent  Cardinal 
De  Retz  furnishes  us,  in' his  Memoirs,  with  a  most  striking  instance 
of  the  kind.  In  one  of  the  stormy  debates,  which  took  place  in  the 
parliament  of  Paris,  during  the  heat  of  the  "  Fronde,"  the  cardinars 
enemies  had,  by  a  violent  and  well-concerted  attack,  almost  over- 
powered him.  His  popularity,  and  all  the  ambitious  projects  that  he 
built  upon  it,  tottered  ;  nothing  but  a  quotation,  or  something  resemb- 
ling one,  c49uld  save  him, — *^  Quelque  chose  court  mais  curieux,"  as 
he  himself  expresses  it.  But,  from  the  embarrassment  of  his  situ- 
ation, his  memory  failed  htm,  and  he  was  obliged  to  coin  a  little  Latin 
for  the  occasion,  as  pure  and  classical  as  the  time  would  allpw. 
"  Je  fis  un  passage  d'un  Latin  le  plus  pour  et  le  plus  approchantdes 
anciens  qui  fut  en  mon  pouvoir."  The  passage,  "  court  mais  cnrieux,'* 
has  been  preserved  by  Guy  Joli ;  and,  as  it  was  tolerably  correct,  and 
pronounced  with  the  twang  of  erudition,  it  succeeded  admirably.* 

But  to  return  to  Mr.  Macdonnel. — ^We  have  above  stated  our 
objection  to  the  arrangement  of  his  work  ;  and  we  strongly  recommend 
such  a  new-modelling  as  may  bring  it  more  within  the  reach  of  the 
great  body  of  the  writing  and  quoting  public.  Not  that  it  is,  by  any 
means,  useless  in  its  present  shape,  to  those  who  understand  the 
mystery  of  quoting  in  perfection,  and  know  that  a  similarity  of  sound 
may  often  supply  the  place  of  relevancy  of  sense.  This  nicety 
appears  to  have  been  fully  comprehended  by  a  late  learned  editor  of 
Blai'.kstone's  Commentaries.  For  example — the  commentator  having 
laid  it  down  as  a  general  principle,  that,  in  a  free  state,  *^  soldiers 
should  live  intermixed  with  the  people  ;  and  that  no  separate  camp, 
no  barracks,  no  inland  fortrcFses,  should  be  allowed  : "  the  editor,  in 
a  note,  combats  so  liberal  a  doctrine.     He  insists  that  lawless  mobs 


•  The  annals  of  the  British  Parliament  afford  a  yet  more  remarkable  instance  of 
the  success  of  this  manoeuvre  : — "  Lord  Belgrave  (now  the  Earl  of  Grosvenor)  baring 
cleucbed  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  with  a  long  Greek  quotation  ;  Sheridan, 
in  re]}ly,  admitted  the  force  of  the  quotation  so  far  as  it  went ;  *  but/  said  he,  '  had 
the  noule  lord  proceeded  a  little  further  and  completed  the  passage,  he  would  have 
Bben  that  it  applied  the  other  way.'  Sheridan  then  spoated  something,  ore  rotundo, 
which  had  all  the  aw,  ois,  owj,  fcoti,  and  hoi's,  that  give  the  world  assurance  of  a  Greek 
quotation  ;  upon  which  Lord  Belgrave,  very  promptly  and  handsomely,  complimented 
the  honourable  member  on  his  readiness  of  recollection,  and  frankly  admitted,  that 
the  continuation  of  the  passage  had  the  tendency  ascribed  to  it  by  Sheridan,  and  that 
he  had  overlooked  it  at  the  moment  when  he  gave  his  quotation.  On  the  breaking 
up  of  the  House,  Fox,  who  piqued  himself  on  having  some  Greek,  went  up  to 
Sheridan  and  asked  him :  *  Sheridan,  how  came  you  to  be  so  ready  with  that  passage ; 
it  certainly  is  as  you  say,  but  I  was  not  aware  of  it  before  you  quoted  it  V  It  is  un- 
necessary to  observe,  that  there  was  no  Greek  at  all  in  Sheridan's  impromptu."— 
Wettmimter  Rfvteto.— N<r.  IX,  Art,  "  Mwre's  Life  rf  Sheridan:' 
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are  the  ^'  most  formidable  ^9i?my  which  t^e  p^p}e  of  Eugland  has 
%to  drejad;  and  that  care  «ougfat  to  be  taken  that  soldiers  may  never 
become  familiar  with  the  people  in  great  towns,  lest  they  should  be 
more  inclined  to  join  than  to  quell  a  riot.**  These  were  startling 
propositions,  and  required  the  authority  of  a  great  name,  and  a  little 
Latin,  to  make  them  pass  current.  The  learned  professor  had  heard, 
no  doubt,  that  Tacitus  was  a  fine  genius;  so  to  Tacitus  he  had 
recourse ;  and  finding  a  sentence  containing  the  words  **  arma/*  and 
f'  armis,*'  he  thought  he  could  not  be  wrong,  and  forthwith  appended 
Jt  to  his  note — *\  Nam  neque  quies  gentium  sine  armis,  neque  arma 
sine  stipendiis,  neque  stipendia  sine  tributis  haberi  queunt." 

The  quotation,  it  is  true,  would  have  been  as  applicable  to  a  public- 
house,  with  the  sign  of  the  King's  arms :  but  see  the  force  of  Latin ! 
}t  has  remained  unquestioned  through  fifteen  editions :  and  doubtless 
many  an  aspiring  young  gentleman  at  the  bar  regards  Tacitus,  if  not 
as  the  first  of  historians,  at  least  as  the  first  of  barrack-masters. 
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Tbis  beiitg  the  time  when  rival  candidates  make  their  septennial 
•bow ;  and  when  old  members  render  their  septennial  account  to  their 
constituents  of  the  manner  in  which  they  have  emptied  their  pockets,aud 
request  leave  to  be  allowed  to  perform  the  same  office  for  seven  years 
more,  we  have  thought  it  our  duty  to  our  parliamentary  readers,  to 
take  into  serious  consideration,  the  cost  and  value  of  a  seat  in  par* 
Jiameut ;  the  most  approved  methods  of  procuring  one ;  and  the  way 
to  turn  it  to  ths  best  account. 

I. ^THE  COST  AND  VALDE  OF  A  SEAT  IN  PARLIAMENT. 

The  value  of  searts,  like  that  of  any  other  article  of  traffic,  rises 
and  falls  according  to  the  relative  proportion  between  the  supply  and 
the  demand.  Three  or  four  thousand  pounds  is,  we  believe,  the  usual 
price  of  a  seat  for  a  whole  parliament ;  the  buyer,  of  course,  risking 
the  length  of  time  the  parliament  will  last.  We  have  heard,  however, 
of  a  class  of  buyers  who  prefer  certainty,  and  bargain  for  a  seat  at 
about  one  thoiisand  pounds  the  session.  A  thousand  a-year,  then,  is 
the  value  of  a  seat  to  the  proprietor.  Now  it  is  evident,  that  no  man 
.  will  lay  out  his  capital  without  the  assurance  of  getting  it  hack  with 
interest.  If  the  business  in  which  the  capital  is  vested,  be  disagree- 
able or  odious;  if  it  demand  talent  or  trouble;  the  capitalist  will 
invariably  requh*e  a  much  greater  return  than  the  highest  legal 
rate  of  interest.  Will  any.  man  employ  his  capital  in  a  profession 
that  requires  him  to  keep  late  hours  and  bad  company ;  to  be  the 
obsequious  tool  of  his  superiors ;  to  do  every  kind  of  dirty  work  ;  and 
incur  the  odium  of  every  honest  man;  for  a  return  upon  his  outlay 
of  five  per  cent.  ?  certainly  not.  Twenty-five  per  cent,  is  probably 
below  the  terms  of  the  most  moderate  expectant.  For  performing 
the  duties  attached  to  a  seat,  the  buyer  cannot  charge  less  than 
•twenty-five  per  cent.,  which,  with  the  original  outlay,  will  amount  to 
one  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  per  annum  ;  and  this  sum, 


muUiplied  by  eight  hmidred,  gives  exaetly  one  milKon  pounds  sterling. 
.  This  calculation  is  founded  on  the  supposition,  that  the  purchaser 
has  no  connexion,  uo  interest;  and  merely  talent  sufficient  to  find 
his  way  through  Parliament-street,  and  discriminate  the  proper  side 
pf  the  Speaker's  chair.  Such  a  low  rate  of  calculation,  however,  would 
he  highly  derogatory  to  the  merit  of  honourable  gentlemen,  many  of 
whom  manage  to  pick  up  a  very  pretty  fortune  in  a  few  years ;  whil^ 
others,  in  a  still  less  period,  show  such  shining  talents,  and  have  per* 
formed  such  extraordinary  services,  to  the  state,  that  it  is  impossible 
they  can  ever  be  adequately  rewarded.  Some  trifling  attempts  are 
certainly  made  in  tl»  shape  of  offices,  sinecuresi  pensions,  &c.  to  these 
patriotic  individuals ;  and  their  children  and  relatives  «re  not  always 
forgotten:  but  what  is  this  in  comparison  with  the  services  performed? 
A  gentleman  who  shows  a  pretty  talent  for  jobbing,  (and  Providence 
Ms  blessed  us  with  many  such,)  gets  far  a-head  of  his  duller  com-* 
panion ;  cent,  per  cent,  is  his  motto,  and  the  lowest  return  he  can 
.conscientiously  receive.  Useful  as  jobbing  may  be  to  the  possessor 
of  that-Interesting  art,  still  more  useful  is  it  to  be  capable  of  speaking 
any  length  of  time  on  any  subject ;  to  ring,  with  elegant  vehemence, 
the  most  novel  changes  upon  our  glorious  constitution,  holy  religion^ 
democratical  encroachment,  and  revolutionary  incendiaries ;  to  pen 
a  puff  upon  a  potential  personage,  or  a  patriotic  philippic  against  the 
lower  orders.  Such  a  man  is'  invaluable— three  hundred  per  cent,  is 
hardly  the  extent  of  his  conscience.  But  if  a  man  possess  that  all* 
comprehensive  quality,  **  interest,*'  in  addition  to  the  other  qualifi* 
cations,  he  is  most  invaluable,  most  patriotic,  and  his  conscience, 
deservedly,  has  no  bounds. 

Leaving  two  hundred  '^  gentlemen  opposite"  out  of  the  question, 
ivbo  may  not  be  holding  sinecures  just  at  present,  we  shall  have 
means  of  correcting  our  calculation,  which  will  stand  thus  :— 

1 50  Gentlemen  who  only  divide,  at  1,0002.  and  25  per  cent,  interest  per  ann.  «£  187,500 

150       ditto       wbo  job,  at  ditto,  and  100  per  cent,  ditto dQO,000 

150        ditto      who  spout,  write,  and  job,  at  300  per  cent 600,000 

150        ditto      who  have  "  interest,"  and  every  other  qualification,  at  >     ^  ^^^  ^^ 

ditto,  and  1,000/.  per  cent >     1,650,000 

200       ditto      opposite ».«.^ 

Total  cost  of  the  honourahle  House,        ^  2,737,500 

We  shall  still  hazard  another  calculation,  upon  a  principle  different 
from  either  of  the  former.  The  expenditure  *of  France  is  about 
twenty-four  millions ;  the  expenditure  of  England  is  about  thirty 
'millions,  all  charges  on  account  of  debt,  poor-rates,  and  the  church, 
l)eing  omitted.  France  contains  twice  the  population  of  this  country ; 
therefore,  one-half  of  its  expenditure  deducted  from  the  whole  ex- 

{^enditure  of  England,  will  leave  eighteen  millions  in  favour  of  the 
egislators  of  this  conntry.  Were  we  so  avaricious  as  to  treat  our 
"government  as  they  do  in  France,  we  could,  of  course,  be  ruled  at 
the  rate  of  twelve  millions  per  annum,  as  well  as  they;  but  our 
manly  spirit  is  above  such  contemptible  behaviour;  we  do  things 
liberally,  as  is  befitting  the  most  moral,  religious,  and  free  nation ; 
and  pay  for  government  twice  as  much  as  any  continental  state. 
-Assuming  two-thirds  of  this  *  extra  payment  as  the  sole  reward  of 
theCoIlectivo  Wisdom,  15^00/.^  the  eight  hundredth  part  of  it,  will 
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form  the  average  of  eacb  member;  and  supposing  tliat  some  member^ 
do  not  receive  anything,  the  shares  of  the  rest  will  be  proportionablj 
increased.  Desirous  of  sparing  the  modesty  of  true  patriotism,  we 
have  considerably  understated  the  amount  received,  by  taking  a  part 
as  the  whole,  and  instituting  a  comparison  with  the  most  expensive 
continental  government.  Yet  how  greatly  does  our  own  shine  by  the 
comparison.  The  amount  comes  out  of  our  pockets  indeed ;  but  we 
Oaglit  to  esteem  it  an  honour,  that  we  are  enabled  to  become  thd 
feeble  instruments  of  rewarding  a  galaxy  of  immaculate  wisdom  and 
probity,  the  like  of  which  the  world  has  not  hitherto  beheld.  Few 
persons  will  be  bold  enough  to  deny  the  unrivalled  principle  of  the 
immortal  Burke,  that  the  sums  paid  by  a  people  for  taxation,  visit 
them  again  in  fertilizing  showers,  and  diffuse  plenty  and  happiness 
around.  How  grateful  ought  we  to  be  to  those  who  pursue  such 
principles !  how  earnestly  should  we  .pray  that  they  would  double 
their  demands! 

II. — THE  BEST  METHOD  OF  PROCURINO  A  SEAT  IN  FARUAMENT.       . 

The  quietest  and  most  comfortable  method  of  getting  into  Parlia-^ 
ment  is  to  purchase  a  seat,  which  can  be  done  at  any  time  in  half  an 
hour,  without  any  trouble  beyond  signing  a  check«  This  mode  we 
should  recommena  to  infirm  elderly  gentlemen,  and  to  those  who  have 
sufficient  political  influence  already,  and  require  a. seat  for  the  sake  of 
form.  Gentlemen  who  wish  to  become  public  characters  would  do 
well  to  pursue  a  different  course.  In  the  first  place  we  would  recom'- 
mend  them  to  look  out  for  one  of  those  boroughs  which  so  much  abound 
in  this  happy  island,  and  which  constitute  the  soundest  part  of  its 
constitution.  These  boroughs  are  of  two  kinds — the  one  is  composed 
of  a  few  dozen  independent  voters,  the  property  of  one  person,  who  returns 
any  mem*  er  he  chooses:  the  other,  of  as  many  freemen,  who  make  a 
practice  of  selling  themselves  and  their  country  at  the  moderate  rate 
of  5/.  a-head.  The  business  having  been  previously  concluded  by  a 
seat-broker  in  the  usual  manner,  the  next  point  is  to  address  the 
electors.     The  following  foim  will  suit  most  occasions  :-^ 

To  the  Worthy f  Enlifrktenedy  and  Independent  Electors  of  thd 

Town  of  Rottenborough, 

"  Gentlemqn, — In  standing  forward  for  the  hououfof  representing  your 
populous  and  independent  borough  in  Parliament,  I  am  actuated  solely 
by  a  desire  to  promote  the  public  welfare.  Altogether  independent  in 
my  principles,  shackled  by  no  interest  or  party,  it  will  be  the  object  of 
my  most  unceasing  exertions  to  preserve  untouched  the  venerable 
fabric  of  our  ancient  and  glorious  constitution,  to  preserve  immaculate 
our  holy  religion,  and  to  secure  and  extend  the  rights  and  privileges 
so  long  enjoyed  by  your  independent  borough.  Actuated  invariably  by 
principles  like  these,  which  I  am  persuaded  are  entirely  in  unison  with 
your  own,  I  do  not  make  the  slightest  doubt  of  being  immediately 
returned  by  your  unanimous  suffrages. 

"  I  have,  &c. 

"  N.B.  Mr.  — ;— 's  committee  sit  daily  at  the  Fox  and  Goose  to  take 
measures  for  securing  refreshments  for  the  electors." 

The  address  should  be  circulated  for  some  time  through  the  news- 
papers.     A  little  before  the  public  entry  a  proper  quantity  of  porter 
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and  gin  should  be  distributed  by  the  candidate's  committee,  which  may 
be  constituted  of  his  butler  and  the  keeper  of  the  public-house.  Orders 
should  then  be  given  to  the  worthy  electors  to  take  off  their  horses  and, 
supply  their  place :  with  special  instructions  to  bawl  out  constantly,;. 

for  ever!  and  liberty!  —  and  independence!  inter-* 

mingling  them  with  exclamations  of  No  Popery !  Constitution  for 
ever !  Down  with  the  Catholics !  Damn  the  Reformers !  Should 
the  electors  be  too  few  to  go  through  this  process  creditably,  a  few 
bottles  of  gin  will  readily  procure  a  reinforcement  from  the  mob. 

When  the  electors  have  proved  themselves  wprthy  of  their  privilege 
by  imitating  indifferently  the  actions  of  his  beasts ;  when  their  hero  is 
deaf  with  their  drunken  bellowing,  and  tired  of  being  dragged  about,- 
he  ought  to  thibk  of  commencing  his  intended  oration,  having  taken 
care  to  bespeak  a  sufficient  quantity  of  huzzas^  bravosy  and  hear 
hearsy  at  the  conclusion  of  every  sentence  of  the  harangue. 
.  **  Gentlemen, — ^Your  spirited  conduct  on  this  occasion  has  touched < 
me  to  the  very  heart,  and  I  must  be  permitted  to  say  that  it  does  equal 
credit  to  your  probity  and  understanding.     Gentlemen,  wlien  I  see 
around  me  so  numerous,  so  respectable,  and  so  independent  a  body  of 
British  electors,  I  feel  the  great  responsibility  of  the  situation  I  have 
just  been  placed  in,  and  :this  feeling,  believe  me,  will  be  ever  on  the 
increase,  and  wll  constantly  direct  my  public  actions.    Gentlemen^' 
after. the  great  honour  you  have  conferred  upon  me,  I  am  sure  I  should* 
not  be  doing  justice  to  you  or  to  myself  if  1  did  not  at  length  inform 
yott  of  my  political  sentiments.     I  have  been,  gentlemen,  and  will 
(^tttinue  to  be,  the  warm  Supporter  of  the  government,  the  church,  and 
the  state.     I  have  conscientiously  supported  his  Majesty's  ministers 
on  most  occasions,  but  never  have  I  scrupled  to  oppose  them  when  my 
interest  and  feelings  prompted  me  to  do  so.    Although  our  glorious 
constitution  has  been  attacked  by  wicked  and  designing  men  ;  although 
wild,  visionary,  and  speculative  enthusiasts  have  attempted  to  under-> 
mine  it  by  principles  that  may  be  true,  but  are  utterly  unsuited  to  the 
present  state  of  society,  I  will  stand  firm  as  a  rock  upon  its  immutable 
basis,  and  set  their  radical  rapacity  at  defiance.     It  shall  never  be.  said 
of  me  that  I  preferred  the  wild  visions  of  theory  to  the  sober  maxims  of 
prudence  and  experience.     The  philosophers  and. theorists  may  try  to 
reason  us  out  of  the  advantages  attendant  upon  our  glorious  constitu-^  ^ 
tion ;  never,  gentlemen,  never  while  I  am  honoured  with  your  support^ 
shall  they  make  their  vile  inroads  into  your  noble  constitution,  which 
at  present  stands  upon  the  broad  basis  of  liberty— inroads  which,  if 
once  tolerated,  would,  like  a  mountain  torrent,  soon  join  a  stream  which 
will  sweep  away  every  thing  which  a  Protestant  holds  dear.     Oar  holy  ^ 
religion,  gentlemen, — ^yes,  oar  holy  religion,  the  offspring  of  so  many  - 
divine  and  human  laws,  has  become  the  object  of  their  profane  attacks; 
Qur  clergy,  the  victims  of  their  sacrilegious  contempt.    At  the  glorious 
Revolution  the  Protestant  religion  became  a  part  of  the  Constitution  of 
tliese  realms ;  our  laws  and  religion  are  inseparably  united,  and  never 
will  I  permit  them  to  be  rent  asunder.    In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  allow , 
me  to  remark  that  I  am  proud  to  follow  in  the  steps  of  those  who 
summed  the  overwhelming  torrent  of  revolution  and  anarchy  which  - 
l^eatened  us,  who  stood  unappalled  in  the  midst  of  the  most  terrific  ^ 
dApfer^*  and  who  finally  triuiiyhed  over  all  the  enemies  of  the  country/' , 


'  A  tew  speeches  in  this  style  will  make  a  good  cooimenciBiDeBt  for  a*: 

{erson  desirous  of  becoming  a  pablic  character:  bat  great  care  must, 
e  taken  that  they  appear  in  all  the  papers  of  the  day.    This  may  be 
easily  effected  by  argaments  of  a  similar  natnre  with  those  which 
ensured  the  success  of  the  election. 

The  faithful  representative  now  retires  from  the  field  of  victory  ;r 
and  the  arduous  duties  he  is  entrusted  with  do  not  permit  him  to  visits 
it  again,  till  the  next  general  election  comes  round ;  and  in  all  proba*  * 
bility  he  will  see  it  no  more,  if  a  seat  can  be  procured  elsewhera  om 
more  reasonable  terms. 

III, — THE   METHOD  OF  TURNING   A  SEAT  IN  PARLIAMENT  TO  THE  BEST 

ACCOUNT. 

-  Having  purchased  a  seat  in  Parliament,  the  next  thing  to  be  const* 
dered  is,  how  you  may  ensure  the  greatest  return  on  the  capital  laid. 
6\it,    The  proper  side  of  the  House  of  course  is  to  be  selected,  and 
though  you  may  not  be  able  to  say  two  words  of  common  sense,  you  caa^ 
idways  vote.    Be  unremitting  in  your  attention  and  civilities  to  tha< 
powers  that  be ;  be  punctual  in  answering  the  division  bell ;  and,  above ' 
all  things,  vote  invariably  on  the  right  side.    Your  conduct  will  soon 
be  noticed  with  approbation,  and  you  may  at  last  pluck  up  courage 
suiBctent  to  observe  that  your  eldest  son  Thomas  is  a  young  man  of  good . 
aJviHties,  and  would  willingly  employ  them  in  the  service  of  his  Ma*  > 
jiotys  administration,  hinting  at  the  same  time  that  there  is  a  vacancy  i 
in  a  particular  oflice,  for  which  he  is  certainly  most  peculiarly  <|aali«' 
fied.     Being  recognised  In  course  of  time  as  a  thorough-going  friend^  • 
it  will  be  in  your  power  to  make  yourself  useful  in  a  thousand  little" 
ways,  and  your  merits  will  not  assuredly  be  without  their  reward^^ 
Patronage  and  promotion  will  visit  your  relatives,  and  yoa  will  sinki 
into  somfO  Snug  situation,  with  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  yourself  aad 
family,  by  the  blessing  of  Providence,  permanently  provided  for  at  th»' 
national  expenee.     If  you  are  also  a  neat  hand  at  a  job,  your  reward 
will  be  proportionally  greater;  but  if  in  addition  to  this  you  can  cut  a 
dash  in  the  House,  vilify tfae  Catholics,  abuse  the  RefioTmers,  and  keefi 
up  the  faree  cleverly  with  gentlemen  opposite,  there  is  no  sayiag  how 
fttr  your  profits  may  extend.    It  is  a  speculation  that  has  often  sac* 
ceedod  aamirably,  especially  with  la^ryen,  to  purchase  a  seat  and 
oppose  the  ministry.     If  this  •opposition  be  condactad  with  boldaesn 
and  talent,  the  opponent's  voice  is  sure  to  be  bouglft  for  somethiflg ' 
handsome  at  no  distant  period. 

A  gentleman,  when  he  has  bought  a  seat  which  he  desires  to  makw^ 
the  atmofirt  advantage  of,  will,  if  prudent,  act  upon  tlie  principle  that' 
nbthiftg  is  to  be  got  In  Parliament  or  ^sewliere  unless  something  be 
given  in  return.  Of  the  different  ^*  iitfrerestis"  tiiere  assembled  be  »tst 
procure  the  support  of  as  many  as  possible,  by  gimg  them  his  support, 
and  ^e  difficultjr  only  lies  ili  procuring  the  greatest  number  of  «cip« 
p'Orters  without  incurring  the  loss  of  any  on  account  of  his  being 
connected  wUh  the  rest. 

The  advantages  of  representation  in  a  private  point  of  view  are  ale* 
v^  freat.  If  you  are  engaged  in  loans,  jobs,  mercantile  speci;dations^ 
or  joint  stock  schemes,  a  wide  field  of  profit  is  opened  in  the  shape  of 
ciot^fwrns  favor6,«nd  eappiort;  and  the  iiidastri(ms  ttsuiberjaay  {Mc 


up  a  good  deal  by  passing  pdvate  bilh  of  hi^  own,  or  by  stippoirtin^ 
the  private  bills  of  others ;  not  to  mention  .the  privilege  of  franking^ 
and  the  agreeable  feeling  of  being  free  from  arrest. 

He  who  has  a  great  command  of  ready  money  cannot  do  better  than* 
purchase  half-a-dozen  seats,  which  he  may  retail  to  the  ministry  (ft^ 
keep  in  his  own  handd,  as  may  seem  mo6t  expedient.  There  are  not^ 
many  things  that  will  be  denied  by  an  adnninistratioTi  to  a  gentleman' 
possessing  such  an  argument  as  this.  Indeed,  no  person  can  possess^ 
great  means  of  helping  himself,  without  he  or  his  connexions  posset' 
this  kind  of  influence,  or  without  he  take  care  to  please  those  who  do: 
Seats  are,  therefore,  deservedly  esteemed  the  summiim^bonnm,  and- 
those  high  families  who  possess  the  majority,  possess^  of  course,  th** 
greatest  power.  The  government  is  necessarily  centered  in  these' 
families.  They  generally  perform  the  work  by  deputies,  who  are  di*-' 
charged  from  their  places  when  their  conduct  does  not  please  th^ir* 
masters.  The  masters  themselves  eccasionmlly  quarrel  and  split  int^ 
parties,  each  desiring  the  government  to  be  in. its  own  hands.  The- 
party  that  outvotes  the  other,  is  thetHmqueror ;  its  efforts  are  unremitting 
to  make  hay  when  the  sun  shines*,  and  to  keep  out  its  rivals,  who  are- 
as indefatigable  in  trying  to  get  in.  Semetiraes,  therefore,  it  becoitiea - 
a  nice  point  to  discover  whiek  party  yov  nray  most  profitably  attach- 
yourself  to. 

Sottie  gentlemen,  who  have  nothing  better  to  do  with  iheit  time  htd 
money,  spend  both  in  electioneering,  a  species  of  gaftibli^g  which  is  ^ 
more  entertaining,  perhaps,  thau  rouge  et  noir,  and  almost  a3  intellec<*' 
tual  as  horse-racing.     It  must,  no  doubt,  be  highly  inspiriting  to  a 
well-edneated   Englishman  to   have  the  power   of  making  eleetfon' 
speeches  to  a  noob  ten  days  successively — ^to  have  bandB  of  mus^c  in  his 
pay-sheading  a  mob  of  porter-sodden  and  gin*4ttricken  adherents,  al3<i^^ 
in  his  pay — bawling,  swearing,  squabbling,  and  fighting,  in  spedt!- 
hottour  of  himself: — to  see  a  whole  district  in  an  uproar,  of  which  be  i» 
the  happy  cause ;  to  nsake  enemies  of  half  his  friends  and  acquaint*'' 
ance,  to  run  an  even  chance  of  losing  the  election,  with  the  certaint^f'' 
of  losing  kiMiGb,  if  not  the  whole,  of  his  fortune  besides.     Those  who 
hftve  thousands  to  throw  away,  may  find  it  amusing  to  lend  themselves - 
t9  be  the  tools  of  innkeepers,  who  pit  them  agalasteacb  o^erth^fT^ 
tbey  may  spend  freely ;  but  the  politi€i»n,  who  has  an  eye  to  his  tfH^  \ 
interest,  will  not  engage  in  a  contested  election,  unless  Ive  be  under  the 
certainty  of  a  profitabk  return.    It  is  eertatnly  desirable  to  be  nble  td  * 
boast  of  "  my  constituents,'*  ariid  it  is  ofteit  nseifial  to  get  pefitienir* 
signed,  ftnd  «&  ootery  raifired,  for  one's  own  tends;  htA  All  this,  iriien 
niwiaged  pvof^erly^  does  not  require  »any  <<  cMm8tltn«nts.^* 
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hort  and  unanimity  make  otber  states  happy :  hatred  nnfl  discorA 
cOHstittfte  the  genuine  elenientsl  of  Trfsh  felicity.    The  slig^est  r^ission 
in  tfee  opelfation  of  these  ntoral  causfes  of  factious  enjoyment  is  felt ' 
thronghi^ut  the  country  as  an  fntolerabVe  evil,  and  every  person,  in 
smt^heaftei),  ^sotkiff^a^s  of  fhe  dullness  t>f.tbe  tim^^  and  pih^  ftway  IH^ 
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the  heeticof  mental  inactivity.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  more  hostile  to 
that  healthy  concussion  of  the  passions  in  which  Pat  so  much  delights 
as  one  of  those  unwelcome  intrusions  of  peace ;  for,  bred  up  in  an 
arena  of  controversy,  and  accustomed  to  all  kinds  of  strife,  he  cannot 
BOW  brook  the  monotony  of  a  moment's  repose.  Pugnacious  by  nature, 
his  innate  propensities  to  contention  have  been  fully  developed  by  th^ 
circumstances  in  which  he  has  been  placed,  so  that  it  might  be  fairly 
doubted,  whether  any  other  system  than  that  under  which  he  writhes, 
or  any  other  food  than  that  on  which  he  starves,  would  be  suited  to 
Ips  present  temperament  and '  condition.  Both  afford  hiip  the  luxury 
of  constant  complaint ;  but  their  habit  has  rendered  him  really  partial 
to  the  ^'  murphys,"  and  he  finds  a  melancholy  amusement  in  clanking 
his  ''  chains."  Born  an  **  injured  man,"  as  he  prides  himself  on  being 
considered,  he  thinks,  and  with  some  reason,  that  he  ought  to  be  at 
arms  with  the  world,  and  accordingly  brandishes  everlastingly  his 
tongue  or  his  **  shillelah,"  against  some  real  or  imaginary  foe.  From 
the  cradle  to  the  grave,  the  priest  and  the  parson  contend  for  the 
possession  of  his  soul,  as  the  landlord  and  the  tithe-proctor  press  for 
the  fruits  of  his  toil.  Thus  formed,  a  politician  and  a  polemic,  in  his 
own  defence  he  exercises  the  duplicity  of  both  sciences  in  defeating 
the  intentions  of  his  instructors.  His  soul  he  will  not  let  be  saved  by 
any  man  but  the  priest,  and  the  tenth  sheaf  he  will  have  along  with 
the  other  nine  if  he  can.  Still  hatred  Is  the  main  spring  of  his  actions, 
just  as  it  is  in  most  instances  with  his  superiors.  They  will  not  let  him 
count  his  "  beads"  or  go  to  heaven  his  own  way,  but  teaze  him  with 
tracts  and  puzzle  him  with  scripture,  all  which  he  as  strictly  resists. 
**  You  are  a  traitor,"  says  one ;  •'  you  are  a  rebel,"  says  another ; 
*\  you  are  an  indolator,"  cries  a  third  ;  three  characters  which  he  would 
sooner  unite  in  his  person  than  receive  one  word  of  advice  from  his 
suspected  directors.  They  hate  him  for  h:s  obstinacy,  and  he  hates 
them  for  their  officiousness.  Between  them  they  produce  th  ^f  concors 
djscordia  rerum,"  by  which  the  state  of  Irish  society  may  perhaps  bo 
best  defined. 

Within  a  short  period,  numerous  instances  of  the  manner  in.  which 
these  antagonizing  principles  of  discord  operate  on  the  country,  have 
occurred:  a  few  only  shall  be  selected.  The  Marquis  Weliesley*8 
government,  from  its  commencement,  was  peculiarly  adapted  to  elicit 
the  symptoms  of  this  national  disease ;  for  while  it  sought  to  con** 
ciliate  the  animosities  of  all,  it  satisfied  the  wishes  of  none.  Too 
much  your  man  of  prudence,  he  could  look  upon  things  with  both 
eyes  open,  aid  manipulate  the  scales  of  Justice  without  touching  the 
beam.  To  such  impartial  treatment  the  people  were  strangers ;  and 
while  he  would  preserve  a  balance  between  rival  parties,  each  com- 
plained of  being  a  loser  in  the  equitable  adjustment  of  their  claims. 
As  if,  however,  commiserating  the  melancholy  state  of  feeling  to 
which  the  wisdom  of  his  councils  had  reduced  his  enen^ies^  he  seemed 
at  length  determined,  by  his  marriage  with  Mrs.  Paterson,  to  give 
them  some  feasible  apology  for  indulging  in  a  part  of  vituperation. 
The  lady  being  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  an  American,  was,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  an  object  of  Popish  respect,  and  of  Orange  contempt; 
feelings  which  are.  always  found  in  proportionate  intensity  to  each 
other.    The  violence,  therefore,  of  factioni  burst  forth  on  the  occ.auon» 
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as  if  it  had  acquired  additional  strength  during  the  period  of  its  late 
restraint.  The  drawing-room  and  the  saloon  accordingly  resounded, 
with  the  invective  of  rihald  jest  on  his  Excellency's  imputed  foihle ;  and 
the  accusations  were  answered  on  the  other  side,  hy  the  effusions  of 
joy  and  approhation.  "  He  is  too  old  to  marry,"  says  the  Orange- 
man ;  "  he  is  only  sixty-five,''  replies  the  Papist,  *'  and  in  excellent 
xpreservation."  "  Yes !  hut  his  complexion  is  artificial,"  rejoins  the 
one.  "  It  is  the  natural  eruhcscence  of  health,"  exclaims  the  other. 
"  He  should  not  unite  himself  to  a  Papist,"  insists  the  rallying  votary 
of  ascendancy.  "  But  he  has  a  right  to  please  himself  in  a  wife,  you 
will  admit,"  returns  the  triumphant  vindicator  of  the  religion  of  the 
people ;  "  and  an  Irish  viceroy,  to  preserve  a  halance  of  power,  should 
he  wedded  to  a  Catholic  consort."  The  gentlemen  having  thus 
expended  their  ammunition  of  defence  and  attack  upon  the  sexagenary 
bridegroom,  the  ladies  undertook  to  exercise  all  their  little  arts  of 
lessening  the  reputation  of  one  of  their  own  sex,  on  the  ill-starred 
bride.  Hitherto  it  bore  the  theme  of  constant  complaint,  that  the 
female  interests  were  unrepresented  at  court;  that  there  were  no 
balls,  no  fetes,  no  common  centre. of  attraction  at  the  Castle,  round 
which  the  beauties  of  Ireland  might  revolve  in  nightly  dissipation.  The 
brilliancy  of  their  jewels  was  shed  on  the  darkness  of  the  casket ; 
their  finery  was  out  of  fashion  before  an  opportunity  presented  for  its 
exhibition  in  public ;  in  short,  the  treasures  of  the  wardrobe  were 
mildewed  for  want  of  use ;  their  personal  charms  were  passing  away 
in  the  dull  seclusion  of  domestic  life ;  nothing  was  going  on  right,  and 
the  Marquis  Wellesley  was  consequently  voted,  una  voce,  as  totally 
unfit  to  preside  over  the  destinies  of  the  country,  without  some  fair 
partner  to  share  the  toils  of  state.  But  now  that  this  deficiency  was 
about  to  be  supplied,  discontent  assumed  a  more  formidable  tone ; 
there  were  enough  of  Erin's  fair  daughters,  and  loyal  ones  too,  from 
amongst  whom  his  Excellency  might  very  well  have  selected  the 
making  of  a  vice-regal  queen,  and  not  to  elevate  a  foreigner,  an 
adventurer,  and  a  Papist,  to  that  honourable  situation,  and  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  claims  of  his  countrywomen.  The  offence  was  not 
to  be  forgiven:  the  thing  was  quite  unpardonable;  hints  were  broadly- 
thrown  out  that  it  was  absolutely  treasonable  ;  and  that  the  commission 
6f  such  a  crime  against  orthodox  propriety,  could  not  be  followed  by 
any  thing  less  than  the  actual  recal  of  the  matrimonial  culprit  from 
the  Irish  government.  Accordingly,  as  the  event  approached,  and 
the  tea  diffused  its  loquacious  fragrance  around  our  evening  parties, 
the  tide  of  scandal  flowed  in  brisker  measure,  and  conversations  to 
the  following  effect  might  be  heard  circulating  on  every  side.—"  Is 
she  young  V*  interrogated  one  of  those  old  hornets  that  buz  about 
the  tea-table,  with  her  sting  ready  to  transfix  whatever  comes  in  her 
way.  "  A  pretty  question,  truly,  and  the  subject  a  widow !"  answers 
a  veteran  spinster,  secure  of  retaining  her  unenvied  distinction  for 
life.  "  Highly  accomplished,  and  beautiful  withall,"  adds  another 
of  the  "  Sneerwells,"  her  manner  redolent  of  the  flippancy  of  the 
counter,  and  her  face  undulating  into  woeful  corrugations,  by  the 
convulsive  lirf&vings  of  suppressed  laughter,  and  malicious  delight* 
**  You  mean  to  be  facetious^  this  evening,  Ma'am,  on  the  widow  br^d 
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Up.  amongst  republican  savages,**  remarks  one  of  the  same  school, 
throwing  np  her  fan  as  a  defence  against  the  inspection  of  her  faded 
charms.  '*  Immensely  wealthy,  Fm  told !  *'  cries  another,  giving  a^ 
new  turn  to  the  dialogue.  **  Oh  \  yes,  that*s  the  secret ;  he  marries 
the  money,  and  she  the  title,*'  concludes  Mrs.  Smallwit,  while  a  titter 
of  satisfaction  rewarded  her  successful  condensation  of  calumny 
into  an  invidious  antithesis.  In  fact,  they  all  declared  that  they 
would  not  submit  to  such  an  insult ;  that  they  would  sooner  see  their 
feathers,  pearls,  and  diamonds,  rolling  down 'the  Liffey,  than  they 
should  ever  grace  the  triumph  of  a  Popish  lady-lieutenant. 

Such  were  the  avowed  determination  of  the  wives  and  daughters  of 
the  shop-keeping  aristocracy  of  our  corporation,  when,  with  all  these 
imputea  imperfections  on  her  head,  and  against  all  the  threats  of  & 
fashionable  insurrection  against  her  intended  Majesty,  Mrs.  Paterson 
was  married,  and  that  too  (proh  pudor!)  by  a  Popbh  Archbishop* 
Giving  the  heated  imaginations  of  her  fair  cahimniators  time  to  cool,, 
she  spent  the  honey-moon  in  the  strictest  privacy,  and,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  in  the  most  perfect  enjoyment  of  matrimonial  bliss.  Expec- 
tation was  now  raised  to  the  highest,  for  her  first  appearance  ia 
public;  and  the  ladies,  by  a  sudden  revolution  of  sentiment  not 
uncommon  to  the  sex,  were  as  anxious  to  see  her,  as  they  were  zealoua 
in  protesting  against  meeting  her  in  company ;  but  to  their  inexpres- 
sible mortification,  when  she  did  appear,  they  could  not  recognise  a  sin- 
gle imperfection  with  which  they  had  so  profusely  adorned  her  in  their 
moments  of  loyal  excitement.  For,  if  not  young,  she  was  certainly 
not  too  old  to  alter  her  condition  of  life ;  if  not  strictly  beautiful, 
envy  itself  must  admit  that  she  was  a  fine  woman ;  and  on  a  con- 
sultation being  held  amongst  the  most  experienced  connoisseurs  in 
Castle  etiquette,  a  verdict  of  ne  plus  ultra  was  returned  on  the 
dignity  of  her  manner,  the  elegance  of  her  conversation,  and  though 
last,  not  least,  the  exquisite  taste  of  her  millinery.  Amongst  other 
things,  it  was  discovered  that  her  conduct  was,  in  every  respect,  ruled 
by  political  propriety ;  that  she  betrayed  no  symptoms  of  the  bigotry  of 
her  religion,  for  she  had  ordered  her  stays  and  tabinets  iudisci'iminately 
from  the  professors  of  all  creeds;  and  that  with  the  colour  and 
pattern  of  her  six-yard  train,  white,  ornamented  with  the  national 
emblems  of  the  shamrock,  the  rose,  and  thistle,  the  most  sensitive 
partizan  could  not  take  offence.  Constitutional  to  the  very  hem  of 
her  garment,  in  which  the  weaver  very  judiciously  neutralised  the> 
shamrock  by  a  combination  with  its  vegetable  superiors ;  her  Excel- 
lency's dejected  admirers  could  not  find  a  point  in  her  character  oa> 
which  they  could  fasten  with  any  hopes  of  success.  Her  first 
appearance,  therefore,  but  excited  the  farther  vigilance  of  defeated, 
malice,  and  another  opportunity  soon  offered,  which  promised  to 
release  the  tongue  of  scandal  once  more  from  its  speechless  bondage. 
A  church,  or  rather  a  chapel,  on  which  the  Catholics  have  expended 
upwards  of  forty  thousand  pounds,  and  which  will  form  the  master- 
piece of  Popish  architecture  in  Ireland,  when  completed,  was  now  to 
be  opened,  and  all  the  pomp  of  Romish  ceremony  revived.  It  waa 
thought,  indeed,  by  both  parties,  that  the  importance  of  such  an  event 
might  have  induced  her  Excellency  to  add  the  splendours  of  the  Irish 
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€oart  to  swell  the  pageantry  of  the  superstitious  t$te.  To  the  g:re&t 
disappointment,  however,  of  the  Popish,  as  well  aa  the  Orange  Ultrtt, 
the  curtain  rose  on  the  saered  drama ;  vestments  of  purple  and  gdld 
glittered ;  the  lights  flickered  as  if  with  holf  exultation  ;  incense  and 
Hosannas  rolled  along  the  classic  roof  of  this  heautiful  Oreciail 
temple ;  Doctor  Doyle  ascended  the  putpit,  and  infused  all  the  might 
oi  his  powerful  genius  into  a  dedication  sermon  ;  hut  no  Marchioness 
wtts  there  present  to  glaSden  the  hearts  of  her  friends,  and  to  gratifj^ 
the  malignity  of  her  enemies.  Things  now  came  to  a  sad  pass  indee^d  ^ 
fin*  it  was  quite  apparent,  from  her  ahsenee  on  this  tempting  occasibif, 
to^firhow  off  id  her  transformaition  from  the  humhle  Mr&.  Pdterson  iiitd 
the  queen  of  Ireland,  that  she  was  not  only  ac<^ompli&hed,  but  alsd 
seasoned  her  other  qualiificiatlons  with  no  small  share  of  prudence.  In 
this  emergency  her  opponents  found  a  temporary  consolation  m  asserting, 
that  the  titular  archbishop  of  DubUn  dined  too  frequently  at  the  Vic^*^ 
royal  Lodge ;  that  this  hitherto  loyal  edifice  was  hebdomedally' profaned 
by  the  celebratiou  of  mass ;  and  It  was  stated,  on  the  best  authority, 
that  her  Excellency  was  actually  iti  the  habit  of  consolting  with  Mt: 
Buny,  the  Jesuit,  on-  the  affairs  of  the  nation. 

•  Matters  proceeded  in  this  perplexing  n^anner  for  some  time,  ingenuftj^ 
supplying  those  charges  which  reality  lacked ;  when  the  hopes  of  factio^if 
again  rose  at  the  prospect  of  seeing  her  placed  in  a  critical  situation. 
For  very  sufficient  reasons,  as  may  be  recollected,  the  Marquis  Welleslcy 
bad  absented  himself  from  the  theatre,  which  was  felt  a^  a  great  griev- 
ance by  the  manufacturers  of  fun  and  head-dresses.  By  way  of  rdieviifg' 
the  distresses  of  the  mimics  and  the  mantua-makers  of  the  metropolis, 
(;it]a9!  poor  Ireland,)  a  deputation  from  the  corporation  wieiated  on  hi^ 
losdsbip,  and  presented  an  address,  supplicating  his  p»tronaffe  to  th^ 
tfheatre,  which  he  graeiously  consented' to*  bestow^  a»d  immediately' ^i<* 
dered  a  play  to  that  effiect.  With  the  employment  of  a  few  sempslr^^^^ 
needles,  the  trade  of  tlie  eity  immediate^  revived  ;  but  this  fOritt^d 
9  small  portion  of  the  importance  attached  to  the  event.  Both  partl^^i- 
wwe  early  in  the  field :  the  Catholics  expected,  or  perhaps  nH^hed, 
tb«t  the  embassy  was  a  mere  stratagem  to  treat  his  lordship  to  iimotbe^ 
•^  bottle''  from  the  gallery ;  and  the  *^  Evening  Mtfil,''  a  tran^rlpt  of 
tlie  *^  Jolm  Bull"  in  every  respect,  except  the  talent  of  making  blacks 
gttwpdism  kgibler,  reconimended  its  supporters  to  observe  '^  a  digaifkld 
Sil^iice"  On  ^he  occasion,  a  Sybtlllne  mandate  which  every  person  mighf 
i^^rptet  ar  he  pleased.  The  greatest  anxiety  now  prevailed  for  th^ 
result  »f  the  fearful  experiment;  the  house  was  crowds  to  excesi^; 
when  lo\  as  every  eye  was  fixed  On  the  viceroyal  box,  his  Excellenc;/ 
enters  alone,  as  if  to  encounter  the  danger  single-handed,  ^en  stepped 
bdck  and  led  in  "  hb  souFs  for  better  part"  hanging  on  his  arm,  but 
ifiStead  of  another  phial  of  Orange  wrath  descending  on  his  martial 
front,  he  was  greeted  with  the  most  enthusiastic  applause.  ^^  What' 
news  ?  "  said  a  young  spark  who  came  to  witness  the  egress  of  the  vasf 
multitude  in  the  box  lobby,  to  his  friend  who  had  been  present  during 
the  evening.  "  Oh  !  a  glorious  reception,  only  a  few  hisses  from  the 
hundred  and  sixteenth  lodge,  which  were  instantly  put  down  by  the 
house."  "  By  G —  that's  too  bad,  it's  all  over  with  us,"  exclaims  the 
other  in  a  tone  of  the  utmost  despondency,  while  the  Marchioness  was 
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•teppiog  ioto  her  carriage  to  the  tane  of  a  thousand  huzzas  from  the 
moh.  To  account  for  this  unlucky  manifestation  of  good  feeling 
towards  their  Excellencies,  yarious  pleas  were  set  up ; — ^the  Orangemen 
were  therefore  too  chivalrous  to  insult  a  female — the  visit  to  the  theatre 
was  of  a  charitable  nature^— or,  otherwise,  the  public  would  have  ez« 
pressed  their  disapprobation  of  viceroyal  Uberality. 

Notwithstanding  these  and  many  other  minor  sources  of  social  dis- 
cord in  Ireland,  we  would  have  but  miserably  dull  tiroes  but  for  the 
saints,  the  priests,  and  the  Bible.  Yes !  reader,  the  Bible,  that  book 
of  peace,  of  love,  and  of  charity,  is  a  book  of  hatred  in  Ireland.  It 
administers  more  essentially  to  the  purposes  of  faction  than  all  the 
other  causes  taken  together.  The  species  of  rancour,  too,  which  it 
produces  is  of  a  worse  character  than  that  which  spnngs  from  any 
•other  cause.  But  then  the  people  are  content  with  hating  each  other 
on  the  strength  of  chapters  and  verses,  and  it  might  be  dangerous  now 
to  deprive  them  of  an  old  gratification.  This  however  would  hardly 
be  possible  in  the  present  state  of  the  country,  for,  to  such  a  degree 
of  perfection  has  the  art  of  theological  warfare  been  brought,  that  any 
thing  like  a  decisive  victory  is  not  to  be  contemplated.  The  idea, 
indeed,  of  proselyting  the  country  is  quite  Quixotic.  Innumerable 
obstacles  oppose  such  an  undertaking.  Supported  at  his  back  by  an' 
infallible  church,  the  more  closely  the  Catholic  is  pressed  by  texts 
and  arguments,  the  more  obstinate  he  becomes  in  his  opposition.  He 
is  not  to  be  taken  by  storm,  or  coaxed  out  of  his  creed.  Pride,  the 
ruling  passion  of  his  heart,  opposes  its  omnipotent  influence  to  a 
surrender  of  his  faith.  No  professions  of  friendship  can  obliterate 
from  his  memory  the  deeds  of  other  days ;  nor  threats  subdue  his 
hostility  to  the  invaders  of  his  religion  and  his  rights.  A  true  Gueber 
in  principle  and  practice,  he  would  sooner  die  on  the  prostrate  altar  of 
his  country,  than  kneel  at  the  shrine  of  a  religion  associated  in  his 
jninA  with  bloodshed  and  chains.  Watched  over  through  the  whole 
<^<sour6e  of  his  chequered  existence  by  his  pastor,  he  rarely  comes  in 
.  Qontact  with  his  spiritual  persecutors  except  when  they  come  to  take, 
aot  to  give  away.  His  hours  of  amusement  and  recreation,  the  ecstacy  • 
o£  prayer,  and  the  exhilaration  of  the  dance,  are  both  enjoyed  under  the 
patronage  of  some  saint  on  the  Romish  calendar,  who  has  gone  to ' 
heaven  by  the  same  road  as  he  treads  himself.  In  vain  is  he  sur-- 
Founded'by  thirty-two  Bible  societies ;  as  many  more  would  find  him 
impenetrable  to  their  subtle  attacks.  He  feels  a  sort  of  pleasure  in 
opposing  his  cruel  convictions  to  the  inspired  sophisms  of  these  apostles 
of  Cant,  and  smiles  at  every  attempt  to  curtail  his  multifarious  code 
of  belief.  No  wonder  that  politics  and  polemics  present  so  many 
charms  to  such  a  being,  and  exercise  so  powerful  an  influence  over  his 
mind.  They  are  consequently  ever  present  to  his  imagination — the 
first  and  last  subjects  which  engage  his  attention — which  not  unfre* 
^guently  send  him  into  exile,  or  a  less  agreeable  abode. 

T.  C. 
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Passing  though  Bath  last  winter,  I  accidentally  met  my  old  play- 
fellow, Vivian  Grey.     I  was  delighted  to  see  him,  and  he,  on  his  part, 
met  me  with  all  the  familiarity  of  hoy  hood.     Though  he  had  dashed 
through  all  the  whirls  of  fashionahle  life,  and  was  to  others  a  recherchk^y. 
to  me  he  did  not  appear  to  have  spoilt  his  excellent  nature  by  the: 
hackneyed  hauteur  which  other  minions  of  fashion  affected.     In  less- 
than  half  an  hour  we  knew  all  about  each  other,  our  conversation  being{ 
made  up  of  delightful  breaks  and  violations  of  the  set  rules  of  dialogue. 
In  fact  it  was  quite  unstudied  with  any  view  to  effect,  its  only  art  being 
to  crowd  as  many  ideas  into  the  shortest  space  of  time  possible^    He 
talked  of  the  beau  monde  and  its  pleasures,  I  of  thefield,  each  rambling' 
inquisitively  into  the  other's  subject.     "  Granby,"  said  he,  "you  are' 
going  to  London,  the  true  Elysium.     How  sorry  I  am  I  cannot  be 
there  to  direct  your  entr^,  and  to  instruct  you  whom  to  know,  and 
whom  to  avoid ;  your  success  wholly  depends  upon  your  first  ahordy 
aiid  this  it  is  difficult  to  make  without  a  guide — stay,  I  have  it ;  I  can 
remain  but  one  day  longer,  during  which  I  will  make  up  your  acquaint- 
ance with  Tremaine,  a  very  ffue,  fashionable  exclusive,  who  once  had 
Beau  tacked  to  his  name.     If  you  take  with  him,  you  will  be  well 
received  wherever  you  go,  among  the  first  circles.     I  am  glad  I  thought, 
of  it.  Come,  let  us  go  off  to  him  now ;  I  will  form  some  arrangement  ta 
see  him  to-morrow,  and  in  two  interviews  I  reckon  your  acquaintance 
will  be  sufficiently  cemented." 

I  eagerly  embraced  the  offer.  Vivian  presented  me  to  him  in  choice 
terms,  which  I  half  suspected  him  to  have  conned  during  a  moment  of 
silence  on  our  way ;  for  even  the  sprightly  Vivian  was  not  quite  at 
home  in  the  presence  of  the  Man  of  Refinement.  I  waiS  daunted j 
not  so  much  from  the  importance  I  attached  to  a  fii'st  impression,  as 
from  the  cool  and  even  slighting  manner  in  which  Tremaine  receive<t 
me.  My  instant  feeling  was  to  give  up  the  prospect  of  his  acquaint-^ 
ance  as  hopeless,  and  merely  to  conciliate^  the  gentleman  so  far  as  to^ 
prevent  his  doing  me  a  positive  prejudice  in  the  grand  monde  hereafter; 
He  was  a  tall,  genteel  figure,  without  any  particular  si^n  of  strength 
or  agility ;  rather  past  the  middle  age,  an  easy  dignity  of  mien  sat 
upon  him,  but  nothing  like  animation.  When  his  limbs  moved,.,  itt 
was  in  the  most  deliberate  curve ;  the  very  bend  of  his  headj  thouglv 
barely  perceptible,  was  in  the  line  of  beauty.  His  face  was  thin  and 
pale,  with  a  skin  of  delicate  texture>  that  wouldhave  adorned  a  woman's 
face;  and  it  was  set  off  by  a  head  of  hair  arranged  in  the  most 
becoming  taste,  without  the  least  trace  of  art  appearing  in  its  glossy 
disorder.  His  dress  was  in  the  best  styfe,  suited  to  his  complexion,  and 
betraying  deep  study  to  those  only  who  know  the  difficulty  of  concealing 
art.  lu  short,  every  thing  about  hitn  was aiabrosial  ;.l>ut  all  this  care 
of  his  person- seemed  thrown  away  upon  a  discontented' man ;-  fae  was 
not  exhilarated  by  self-love;  on  the  contrary, there  was  a  molaneholV 
languor  about  him,  and  his  very  smile  partook  of  sadness.  I  shoida 
have  taken  him  for  a  lover^  dwelling  on  the  past,  but  his  increasing 
chat  to  Vivian,  and  his  polite  attention  to  the  dialogue,  showed  that 
his  mind  was  not  absent.    The  conversation  consisted  of  incidents 
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aiid  critiques  of  persons,  whose  names  I  had  often  read  in  the  Morning 
Post.  It  was  mere  small  talk,  carried  on  like  the  song  of  Meualcas 
and  Damsetas,  in  alternate  strophes,  as  if  victory  depended  upon  who 
should  first  gire  in.  Vivian's  memory  seemed  dreadfully  exercised, 
and  I  fiuspect  he  supplied  heroes  and  heroines  at  random  for  some  of 
lus  anecdotes,  which  miglit  have  been  traced  to  ancient  compilations ; 
l^ut  the  fellow  had  a  good  face,  and  lus  antagonist  was  much  too 
genteel  to  express  a  doubt,  or  to  admit  that  he  had  ever  heard  die 
taut  before.  I  had,  however,  a  hundred  tbnes^  and. made  signs  of 
impatience  that  could  not  be  mistaken.  But  it  seemed  as  though  I 
was  to  be  the  victim  of  their  intimate  knowledge  of  the  minute  concerna 
of  fashionable  life.  Vivian  ventured  sometimes  to  introduce  my  name 
obliquely,  appealing  to  me  about  p^sons  of  whom  I  knew  nothbg. 
Qn  mature  reflection,  I  found  he  was  raking  up  all  the  nobility,  with 
whom  my  family  had  any  connexions,  and  ascribing  has  stories  to  them, 
in  order  to  impress  Tremaine  with  my  respectability.  This  diplomacy 
in  Vivian,  gave  me  some  idea  of  his  notions  of  dexterity.  At  length, 
his  catalogue  being  exhausted,  we  took  our  leave. 

^*  Whaf  in  the  world,  Vivian,"  exclaimed  I,  "  could  induce  you  to 
oonsnme  time  in  such  bavardage  ?  " 

"  Ingrate,"  replied  he,  "  I  was  working  for  you ;  I  have  succeeded 
too ;  he'll  countenance  you." 

^^  Why !    he  hardly  condescended  to  notice  me ;  besides^,  lo  tell- 
truth,  Vivian,  I  do  not  fancy  him" 

"  Not  fancy  him !  who  is 

llie  glass  of  fashion  and  the  mould  of  form ! 

Oh !  my  dear  friend,"  continued  he,  "if  you  would  attain  the  Elysium 
of  high  life,  you  must  overcome  your  natural  dislikes.  Tremaine  can 
do  all  for  you ;  pilot  you  safe  through  the  inferno  and  purgatorio^ 
and  what  is  more,  replunge  you  into  them  by  a  simple  cut." 

I  was  persuaded,  by  much  more  that  Vivian  said,  to  cultivate  this 
gjcquaintance,  ajid  again  underwent  the  same  mortifying  reserve,  and 
inexhaustible  fund  of  talk,  from  which  I  was  excluded;  so.  that« 
'  notwithstanding  Vivian's  parting  injunction,  J  gave  up  a  pursuit  of 
which  I  began  to  be  ashamed,  and  departed  for  London  without 
encountering  the  disappointment  or  ennui  of  another  meeting. 

A  few  nights  after  my  arrival,  I  went  to  Lady  B 's  rout.     I  was 

highly  delighted  with  every  thing  I  saw,  but  notwithstanding  Lady 

B ^'s  attention,  I  found  myself,  after  my  first  quadrille,  sinking 

into  neglect,  and  in  that  unenviable  predicament  of  confining  my 
observations  to  my  own  breast,  my  partner  appearing  inattentive  to 
my  remarks, — just  then  a  stir  was  created  in  our  immediate  vicinity, 
as  if  some  person  of  consequence  were  approaching  and,  a  moment 
Ikfter,  Tremaine  advancing,  bowed  to  me  familiarly,  with  a  "  How  do 
you  do  ?  when  did  you  leave  Bath  ?  Is  Vivian  here  ?  "  This  reception 
astonished  me  ;  I  answered  his  queries  with  the  best  grace  I  could  < 
We  immediately  exchanged  card«  at  his  request^  and  he  passed  on, 
whispering  that  he  should  be  glad  to  see  me  at  any  time.  This  short 
address  made  all  the  alteration  imaginable  in  my  silent  partner.  My 
most  trivial  slip-slop  was  relished,  and  an  enviable  degree  of  commu- 
nicativeness succeeded.  I  hegan  to  feel  the  force  of  Vivian*s  advice, 
and  was  determined  to  ingratiate  myself  with  an  acquaintance  who 
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reflected  so  much  lustre  upon  his  friends.  Observing  him  in  the 
eourse  of  the  evening,  languidly  reclining  on  a  sofa^  I  walked  up  to 
him,  and  made  some  unimportant  remark.  He  raised  his  eye-hrows  a 
semi-line  or  so,  looked  at  me  vacantly,  and  then  averted  his  head 
trithout  deigning  to  reply.  My  confusion  at  this  palpable  cut,  was  so 
great,  that  i  lost  even  the  presence  of  mind  to  resent  it  by  a  word.  I 
turned  about  on  my  heel,  and  felt  somewhat  relieved  by  finding  no  one 
ne&x  to  observe  the  affront,  for  Vivian's  account  of  this  annihilating 
process  came  across  my  mind.  When  I  had  got  to  a  tolerable  distance 
from  him,  it  recurred  to  me  to  look  back  and  ascertain  whether  there 
might  not  be  a  mistake ;  but  no !  it  was  the  same  pale,  thin,  melancholy, 
and  effeminate  countenance ;  the  same  elegant  head  of  hair,  arranged 
In  the  same  beautiful  negligence.  I  secretly  cursed  his  caprice,  and 
thonght  myself  now  farther  off  than  ever  from  the  benefits  which  I 
had  anticipated  in  his  acquaintance,  for  I  most  spiritedly  determined 
to  repay  him  in  his  own  coin,  should  he  ever  give  me  an  opportunity. 
I  was  politic  enough,  however,  to  avail  myself  of  the  favour  he  had 
obtained  for  me  in  one  lady's  eyes,  though  I  judged  it  would  be  but 
ihort-lived.  She  continued  as  affable  as  before,  and  even  introduced 
me  to  her  sister  for  the  next  quadrille. 

While  we  were  exchanging  a  few  passes  of  wit,  by  way  of  prelude, 
the  dulcet  tones  of  Tremaine  struck  me,  as  if  immediately  in  our 
rear.  I  looked  towards  the  sofa  instinctively,  in  hopes  to  see  it  still 
occupied  by  the  solitary  lounger,  but  it  had  been  engaged  by  two 
fat  dowagers,  and  a  spare  damsel.  I  felt  awkward  and  abashed; 
my  gaiety  fled  at  the  idea  that  Tremaine  and  I  must  shortly  confront 
each  other ;  and  that  I  must  lose  the  virtue  that  he  had  reflected  by 
his  notice ;  my  very  companions  appeared  lightly  in  my  eyes,  on 
account  of  their  deference  to  his  judgment,  and  I  only  thought  of 
making  good  my  retreat,  when  Tremaine  addressed  me  by  name, 
•ayiiig  he  came  to  seek  me  on  the  part  of  Lady  B .  I  had  pre- 
determined not  to  recognise  him,  but  the  presence  of  ladies  whom  I 
knew  to  be  influenced  by  his  notice,  unhinged  me  for  the  effort,  and 
i  stammered  out  a  reply.  Tremaine  appeared  not  to  notice  my  con* 
fusion,  but  went  on  in  an  under-voice  to  say,  that  Lady  B  had 

requested  him  to  introduce  me  to  the  great  Mrs.  Million,  who  wa$ 
first  star  that  night.  I  did  not  absolutely  refuse  so  dazzling  an  nffer^ 
but  urged  my  engagement  with  Miss  Toadey.  "  Miss  Toadcy,"  re- 
peated he,  noticing  her  for  the  first  time,  "  I  beg  pardon,  but  really 
I  am  so  shortsighted,  and  have  such  a  bad  retina  to  my  mind's  eye,  it 
never  retains  a  likeness  more  than  fbur-and-twenty  hours.  I  would 
wish  to  impress  yours  on  it  by  sight  and  feeling  both;  have  you 
generosity  enough  to  forego  Mr.  Granby,  to  whirl  about  with  me  in  a 
waltz?"  "My  generosity  is  unbounded,  when  you  appeal  to  it,"" 
enswered  she,  "  but  I  am  pledged  to  Mr.  Granby.*'  "  Oh !  let  that 
be  no  consideration,"  said  I,  a  little  piqued,  "  I  never  baulk  so  fine 
a  feeling  as  generosity." — ^And  thus  we  divorced  ourselves  from  our 
engagement,  d  Vaimahlcj  with  a  perfect  contempt  for  each  other.  I 
was  then  introduced  to  Mrs.  Million,  by  such  high  ushership,  that  I 
immediately  became  a  star  of  some  magnitude  in  her  constellation  ; 
and  received  a  card  for  her  assembly  on  Thursday  following.  Wheii  I 
Iroked  about  for  my  late  partner,  I  found  that  Tremaine  had  merely 
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xaiaed  her  expectation,  and  feigned  some  excuse  for  disappointing  it. 

Observing  him  speaking  to  Lady  B ,  t  advanced  to  them,  but  he 

never  noticed  me,  till  she  said  obligingly,  and  I  thought  sportively : 
"  Gentlemen,  I  should  be  happy  to  make  you  acquainted  with  each 
other ; "  and  then  indistinctly  repeating  our  names,  retired  to  notice 
other  guests.  Tremaine  had  made  me  a  formal  bow,  and  then — 
turned  ofiF  before  my  self-composure  was  restored.  What  mortified 
me  most,  was  to  find  myself  observed  by  the  Misses  Toadey  during 
this  studied  outrage  ;  my  temper  was  nearly  worn  out, — I  dreamt  of 
calling  him  to  account  for  such  insults ;  twice  that  night  he  had 
obtruded  himself  upon  my  notice,  and  twice  given  me  the. cut  direct. 
He  was  an  evil  genius,  who  thrust  himself  into  my  path  on  my  d^but, 
merely  to  mortify  me.  I  determined  to  resent  his  impertinence,  if  ever 
he  spoke  to  me  again.  Thus  resolving,  I  passed  by  the  Toadeys,  who 
averted  their  eyes ;  and  I  left  the  house  in  a  fretful  mood.  On  my 
bed  that  night,  T  vowed  vengeance  against  Tremaine. 

When  Thursday  came,  I  reasoned  myself  into  as  courageous  a 
hearing  as  possible,  assisting  my  reasoning  with  a  few  glasses  of  fiery 
Madeira,  and  rehearsing  to  my  own  figure  in  the  mirror  the  conduct 
I  should  observe  towards  this  bug-bear  of  my  pleasures.  When 
perfect,  I  set  ofiF  to  Mrs.  Million's.  The  crowd  was  excessive.  On 
my  slow  ascent  up  the  staircase,  I  was  genteelly  cut  by  the  Toadeys ; 
but  my  rising  irritation  was  appeased  by  the  flattering  notice  of  Mrs. 
Million,  who  nodded  to  me,  and  tapping  a  viscount  on  the  knuckles, 
said :  "  My  dear  lord,  oblige  me  by  making  room  for  my  new  prot6g6." 
Her  prot6g^ !  here  was  promotion !  such  as  young  dukes  would  have 
welcomed, — and  to  whom  was  I  indebted  for  it?  "  My  dear  Mr. 
Granby,"  said  she,  "  you  are  no  doubt  astonished  at  the  familiar 
term  I  apply  to  you,  but  your  friend  Tremaine  has  said  so  much — " 
My  friend  Tremaine !  Could  this  be  ?  The  eulogy,  or  rather  the 
eulogist,  brought  a  blush  into  my  cheek,  which  she  noticed,  and 
turning  to  a  gentleman  whom  I  had  not  observed,  said :  "  I  give  you 
credit  for  your  discernment,  Tremaine."  Tremaine  !  within  a  yard  of 
me,  and  his  attention  directed  to  me.  What  was  1  to  do  ? — ^really 
this  was  the  most  awkward  moment  in  the  world  for  a  sckncy  such  as 
I  meant  to  have  acted ;  barely  room  besides,  except  to  stand  a  tension^ 
as  the  drill  phrase  is ;  all  my  courage  was  rapidly  oozing  away,  and 
J  waited  with  extreme  anxiety  to  learn  how  my  friend  would  deport 
himself.  Nothing  could  be  more  syren-like  than  his  voice  ;  nothing 
more  encouraging  than  his  manner.  "  Granby,"  said  he,  "  you  must 
not  wonder  at  Mrs.  Million's  partiality.  She  and  your  friend  Vivian 
were  sworn  friends  ;  but  come  in  here  out  of  limbo,  I  will  usher  you 
into  Paradise."  "  Do  Tremaine,"  added  Mrs.  Million,  "  present  him 
to  the  Beaumonds,  and  the  Hautons,  as  a  favourite  of  mine." 

This  was  not  to  be  withstood.  Cursing  my  own  sneaking  irresolu- 
tion, I  suffered  myself  to  be  led  along  by  a  being,  who  was  exercising 
a  sway  over  me,  conferring  favours,  and  then  trampling  on  me  at  his 
caprice.  He  introduced  me  to  a  number  of  fine  people,  among  whom 
I  was  qualified  to  play  as  mute  a  part  as  I  had  done  on  my  first  inter- 
view with  him,  for  the  conversation  was  of  the  same  mawkish  cha- 
racter, and  merely  a  new  version  of  what  I  had  heard  on  that  occasion. 
From  the  frequent  repetition,  however,  I  picked  up  some  of  the  stories. 
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afld  finding  them  a  kind  of  passport,  I  began  to  retail  them  k  la 
Tremaine.  There  was  something  too  so  contagious  in  his  tone, 
manner,  and  carriage,  that  I  could  not  resist  the  attempt  to  modulate 
my  own  by  them.  They  were  recommended,  in  fact,  by  the  imitation  of 
all  refined  persons.  I  forced  a  languid  smile  upon  my  features,  and 
tried  hard  at  a  falsetto  voice.  This  night  I  encountered  no  rebuff, 
whilst  I  secured  a  good  footing  with  a  large  circle  of  fashionables,  so 
that  I  went  home  df^lighted  with  Tremaine  and  all  his  refinements. 
At  home  I  practised  the  falsetto,  touched  up  my  smile,  amended  the 
sit  of  my  cravat,  and  studied  the  air  of  Tremaine.  I  then  went  to 
ipake  a  call  I  had  promised.  I  was  shown  up  stairs ;  a  gentlemlin 
was  reclining  on  the  sofa,  waiting  no  doubt  for  the  lady  of  the  house. 
As  soon  as  he  raised  his  head  I  knew  him,  and  advanced  eagerly,  with 
a  stretched-out  hand,  saluting  him  with  "  .H6w  do  you  do,  my  dear 
friend  V*  but  he  remained  immoveable,  scrutinizing  me  with  a  severe 
aspect.  "  What  \"  cried  I,  kindling  at  the  recollection  of  his  dis- 
dainful behaviour, "  do  you  affect  not  to  know  me  ?  This  is  absurd." 
"  Most  absurd,  indeed,"  re-echoed  he,  in  Tremaine's  soft-flowing  tone, 
"  but  I  do  not  know  you  V*  "  Mr.  Tremaine,"  returned  I,  "  these  re- 
iterated affronts  are  insufferable."  ^'  I  am  not  Tremaine,"  said  he. 
"  Not  Tremaine !"  repeated  I,  eyeing  him  from  head  to  foot,  and  dis- 
covering nothing  to  distinguish  him  from  that  persou :  "  impossible !  I 
cannot  credit  you  !"  "  As  you  please,  sir,"  said  he  ; "  but  allow  me  to 
decline  the  honour  of  your  acquaintance,  and  to  wish  you  good 
morning."  He  then  hastened  out  of  the  room,  as  if  uneasy  at  being 
alone  in  my  company.  "  Insupportable  coxcomb,"  exclaimed  I, 
*'  never  more  will  I  endure  his  presumption  to  deny  his  identity,  merely 
to  confound  and  jeer  me,  as  if  it  were  possible  to  mistake  his  air, 
voice,  and  manner,  which  I  imitated  to  perfection  an  hour  ago ;  and 
then  his  figure  and  dress.  Here,  too,  is  his  card,*'  lifting  up  one  with 
Mr.  Tremaine  on  it,  that  lay  upon  the  table.  At  this  moment  the  lady 
of  the  house  entered,  and  after  the  first  greetings  observed,  ^'  I  thought 
your  friend  Tremaine  had  been  here."  I  thought  so  too,  but  said  not 
a  word  of  our  strange  meeting.  '^  He  is  quite  an  elegant,*'  continued 
she,  "  but  rather  too  exclusive  for  general  society ;  inconstant  too,  I 
fear,  in  his  friendships.  I  am  never  sure  of  him  two  days  running ; 
he  is  so  apt  to  be  offended  with  any  little  exuberance  of  spirits,  or 
solecism  against  the  reigning  fashions.  Pray  take  him  to  task,  Mr. 
Granby,  for  his  ultra-refinement."  I  assured  her  that  I  dared  not 
take  that  liberty ;  but  her  description  suggested  to  me  the  apparent 
reasons  of  Tremaine's  fickleness.  I  must  have  exhibited  some  vulgar 
animation  that  shocked  his  sensitive  nerves,  and  though  not  a  whit  the 
less  irritated,  I  determined  to  pay  greater  observance  to  the  minutiae 
of  good  breeding.  I  began  to  suspect  myself  of  a  pretty  considerable 
dash  of  vulgarity. 

That  day  I  was  engaged  to  dine  at  Lord  Alhambra's.  Tremaine 
was  there  ;  he  appeared  closely  occupied  in  conversation  with  a  lady 
when  I  entered,  and  I  plunged  into  a  tete-&-tete  with  some  on^  of  my 
new  acquaintances,  expressly  to  avoid  him,  and  to  hide  from  observa- 
tion our  rupture.  At  dinner  time  I  sat  conveniently  to  elude  remark, 
a  lady  being  placed  between  us.  I  could  overhear  all  he  said ;  indeed, 
my  attention  was  almost  exclusively  directed,  in  spite  of  me,  to  hia 
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words.  They  consisted  of  fashionable  anecdotes  as  before,  uttered  In^ 
his  softy  clear  tone,  seldom  above  a  whisper.  When  the  ladies  had 
retired,  we  necessarily  came  in  contact,  but  without  exchanging  any 
signs  of  recognition.  I  observed  a  haughty  front,  but  subdued,  out  of 
respect  for  my  host,  any  exhibition  of  ill-mannered  spleen.  The 
classical  subject  of  wines  was  broached,  interlarded  with  accounts  of 
the  pantry  and  cellar  of  this  and  that  celebrated  dinner-giver.  Tre- 
inaine  showed  himself  master  of  the  subject,  frequently  appealing  to 
ne,  for  my  opinion,  without  naming  me  or  distinguishing  me  from  a 
mere  stranger.  I  was  vexed  at  his  sang-froid,  but  had  already  im- 
"bibed  sufficient  of  his  fashionable  nonchalance  to  appear  unconcerned. 
A  party  of  us  retired  early  to  the  Opera.  Tremaine  was  not  of  the 
number.  My  spirits  were  no  longer  damped  by  his  presence,  and  I 
made  myself  abundantly  agreeable,  laying  aside  the  stiff  lessons  I  had 

practised.     Observing  lady  B in  her  box,  I  went  to  pay  ray 

respects  to  her.  I  was  well  received,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  com- 
municating a  portion  of  my  liveliness  to  her  company.  In  the  most 
•xkilarating  moment^  the  apparition  of  Tremaine  burst  upon  me ;  he' 
was  just  entering  the  box ;  I  dreaded  explanation  and  discomfiture,  so 

bidding  good  night,  I  hastily  left  Lady  B ,  as  if  I  had  not 

aeen  him. 

My  next  move  was  towards  Mrs.  Million^s  splendid  lodge.  It  re-' 
quired  some  resolution  to  enter.  I  doubted  whether  she  would  any 
longer  receive  me  as  her  protdgS,  whom  she  so  much  flattered  on  Tre- 
maine's  account.  Of  course  he  had  apprized  her  of  all,  and  she  par- 
took his  prejudice.  I  might  now  be  treated  as  an  intruder;  certainty, 
however,  was  better  than  suspense,  and  no  moment  could  be  more 
auspicious,  as  Tremaine  would  not  be  there.  I  was  agreeably  disap- 
pointed in  Mrs.  Million^s  demeanour  towards  me.  She  was  more 
friendly  than  ever,  and  my  spirits  were  once  more  fanned  into  a  blaze, 
and  crackled  like  any  green-wood  fire.  ^'  You  are  doing  a  great  injustice 
all  this  while,'*  said  she,  ^^  in  not  acknowledging  the  gentlenmn  in  tbt 
dark  corner  there,  your  friend  Tremaine."  Tremaine  I  I  actually 
shuddered.  Had  he  then  glided  in  after  me  to  annoy  and  insult  me  f 
"  Why  Granby,  how  is  this  ?"  said  the  soft-speaking  deluder,  *'  you 
seem  amazed  to  find  me  lying  per  eft^  here,  a  witness  of  your  brilliancy: 
it  IS  I  who  should  feel  pique  and  rivalry.  If  you  think  me  de  trop  I 
retire,  rather  than  interrupt  your  pleasantry.'*  "  By  no  means,"  ex- 
plained Mrs.  Million, "  you  read  Granby  the  wrong  way;  he  is  agree- 
ably surprised  to  find  you  here."  I  had  not  sincerity  enough  to  reject 
the  lame  apology  she  made  for  the  involuntary  scowl  which  I  had 
given  him.  Our  gaiety  could  not  be  resumed,  however,  notwithstanding 
Trcmaine's  polite  efforts  to  revive  it.  His  amiable  advances  exaspe- 
rated more  than  they  perplexed  me,  but  I  wanted  courage  to  tax  him  wit^r 
his  duplicity  before  a  lady  to  whom  such  conduct  must  have  appeared 
Bngrateful.  Once  or  twice  a  conjecture  flashed  across  my  brain,  that  I 
was  deceived  by  a  close  resemblance,  but  I  repelled  it  instantly  ;  every 
particular  point  was  so  perfectly  the  same — the  size,  form,  features, 
complexion,  but  above  all,  those  grand  distinctive  qualities,  the  voice 
and  manner — that  similarity  appeared  to  me  a  more  miraculous  ex- 
planation than  supernatural  agency ;  but  caprice  and  affectation  seemed 
folly  adequate.     This  night  again  he  contrived  to  render  me  some  of 
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these  services,  which  Vivian  Gray  had  vaunted ;  taking  tne  under  the 
arm  into  the  hoxes  of  the  arietoeratlc  leaders  of  the  ton, introducing  me 
to  some  reigning  heauties,  the  very  names  of  whom  overcame  aU  my 
lehictance  to  his  proposals.     Leaving  him  with  Mrs.  Million,  I  re^ 
turned  to  sup,  according  to  appointment,  at  Lord  Alhamhra's.     I  had 
scarce  sat  down  in  a  vacancy  left  for  me,  when  the  same,  soft,  <nea^ 
•urcd  intonations  fell  upon  my  ear.     I  heard  them  without  venturing 
to  look  up,  for  fear  of  encountering  Tremaine,  whom  I  had  just  quitted, 
and  whom  I  least  expected  to  find  here.     I  listened  ;  it  was  his  favou** 
rite  topic,  in  fact  a  mere  echo  of  what  I  had  so  often  heard.    He  raa 
ever  Vivian  Gray's  stories,  only  suhstituting,  with  marked  emphasiSy 
the  proper  persons  who  had  figured  in  them.    This  seemed  done 
purposely  to  arrest  my  attention;    he  must  have  seen  me  enter; 
may  more,  he  knew  whither  I  was  repairing,  from  the  Opera ;  and 
had  never  mentioned  that  he  was  to  he  at  Lord  Alhamhra's :  it  wa« 
evidoit,  therefore,  that  he  meant  to  play  his  old  trick  upon  me,  and 
to  elicit  ^m  me  doubts  of  his  identity.     It  all  flashed  on  my  mind  at 
cnce,  that  he  had  preceded  me,  had  secured  a  vacant  place,  and 
prepared  the  whole  company  to  be  merry  at  my  expense.     How  was 
I  to  disconcert  his  plan,  to  foil  the  jest  in  the  present  instance,  and 
to  punish  the  jester  afterwards  ?     There  was  no   time  to  lose,  for 
undoubtedly  I  was  by  this  time  the  object  of  general  scrutiny :  the 
best  way  to  turn  the  tables  on  him,  would  be  to  practice  a  similar 
affectation  of  ignorance  of  his  person  upon  him.     I  was  not  cool 
enough  to  act  this  part  well,  but  I  could  think  of  no  other.     I  ac* 
cordingly  conjured  up  a  vacant  smile  into  my  face,  while  my  heart 
weighed  like  lead,  and  raised  my  eyes  to  the  place  whence  the  voice 
came.     Tremaine's  look  met  mine ;  I  thoqght  there  was  a  sneer  upon 
his  countenance,  and  it  provoked  me  to  smile  at  him  sardonically, 
accompanying  the  expression  with  a  slight  Snap  of  the  fingers,  an 
awkward  habit  of  mine,  and  the  exclamation,  "  Ha!  the  biter's  bit!'' 
He  bit  his  lips,  but  averted  his  eye  from  my  stedfast  gaze  ;  while  I 
enjoyed  the  triumph  of  beholding  a  number  of  persons  staring  at  us, 
and  retiring  with  a  look  of  disgust  at  Tremaine's  defeat.     He  arose, 
and  retired  likewise.  I  was  not  sorry  that  I  had  thus  committed  myself 
in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  by  insulting  my  persecutor ;  it  would  prevent 
me  from  being  his  laughing-stock  hereafter ;  his  own  popularity  would 
be  affected  by  it,  and  I  almost  pledged  myself  to  post  him,  should 
he  take  no  notice  of  the  transaction. 

On  strolling  home  that  night  in  company  with  a  gentleman,  I  was 
persuaded  to  enter  one  of  the  gambling  clubs  with  him.  The  game 
was  £cart6.  Among  the  players,  to  my  astonishment,  I  recognized 
Tremaine,  deeply  interested  in  the  game,  on  which  large  sums  of 
money  depended.  His  run  of  ill-luck  was  so  constant,  that  at  length 
he  seized  the  cards  and  examined  them.  ^'  I  appeal  to  the  men  of 
honour  in  the  room,"  cried  he,  "  to  support  me ;  this  is  a  pack  with 
convex  and  concave  edges."  A  tumult  immediately  ensued.  Portions 
of  the  pack  were  handed  about  and  proved  to  he  what  Tremaine  had 
described  them.  Some  gentlemen  returned  their  winnings;  others 
insisted  that  they  had  lost  with  the  same  cards,  and  that  the  play 
was  as  good  for  one  as  for  another.  The  question  Was,  who  had 
introduced  the  false  packs,  as  the  character  of  the  house  was  above 
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cnspicion.    We  who  had  espoalsed  the  cheated  side  were  firm,  and 
insisted  upon  the  winners  refunding.    A  scuffle  ensued  among  some  of 
the  intoxicated  players ;  but,  owing  to  our  adherence,  Tremaine  re- 
covered the  bulk  of  what  had  been  fraudulently  won  from  him.     One 
desperate  gamester,  however,  dashed  a  candlestick  at  him,  which 
struck  him  on  the  skull,  and  stunned  him  to  the  ground.     The  room 
was  in  a  roar.    It  was  no  time  to  be  ceremonious,  with  an  insensible 
man,  whose  pockets  were  full,  and  at  the  mercy  of  a  set  of  sharpers. 
I  raised  him  up,  and  with  my  companion's  assistance,  bore  him  out  of 
the  house.    We  took  him  immediately  to  a  surgeon's,  who  staunched 
the  blood,  and  applied  a  large  black  plaster  that  covered  half  his  fore- 
head.  He  was  very  abundant  in  thanks,  to  me  in  particular,  and  said 
something  about  his  rude  misconception  in  the  morning,  when  he  had 
flung  out  of  my  presence  as  if  I  were  a  madman ;  and  added,  that  if 
I  would  give  him  my  address,  he  would  call  on  me  next  morning, 
when  his  head  was  relieved.     I  gave  him  my  card,  thinking  it  rather 
odd  that  he  should  pretend  ignorance  of  my  abode  ;  but  the  state  he 
was  in  accounted  for  his  absence  of  memory.     We  placed  him  in  a 
coach,  and  parted.     I  revolved  all  that  bad  happened  that  day,  on 
which  I  encountered  Tremaine  no  less  than  six  several  times,  being 
successively  hailed  and  repulsed  by  him  ;  having  given  and  received  a 
serious  affront,  and  conferred  and  accepted  a  signal  service.    I  was 
convinced  that    he  haunted  me  with  a  malicious  purpose,  carrying 
on  a  despicable  farce ;  at  one  time,  and  in  the  presence  of  certain 
people,  admitting  himself  to  be  the  Tremaine  whom  Vivian  had  intro- 
duced to  me ;  at  another  time,  and  before  strangers,  seeking  to  impose 
upon  my  credulity,  by  pretending  to  be  somebody  else.     But  for  what 
end  could  he  seek  to  dupe  me  ?  and  why  occasion  such  embarrass- 
ments to  a  novice,  in  whose  favour  he  seemed  anxious  to  interest  his 
high  friends  ?     But  to-morrow  would  explain  all :  with  this  reflection 
I  dispersed  some  slight  exultation  at  an  accident,  which  had  laid 
Tremaine  under  obligations  to  me ;  and  at  the  worst  placed  a  mark 
upon  him,  by  which  the  assumption  of  a  second  personality  would  be 
rendered  utterly  ridiculous. 

When  the  morning  came,  I  waited  in  extreme  impatience  for  his 
coming  ;  but  one,  two,  three  o*clock  struck,  and  no  Tremaine  f  This 
was  assuredly  allowing  length  enough  to  the  fashionable  morning,  i 
began  to  imagine  that  he  must  be  confined  by  the  consequences  of 
his  accident;  but  then  he  would  have  sent  or  written.  I  sat  down, 
and  penned  a  note  expressive  of  my  hope,  that  illness  had  not  pre-- 
vented  his  appointment ;  this  I  thought  more  becoming  than  a  call. 
When  I  came  to  superscribe,  the  number  of  his  lodging  had  escaped 
my  memory,  but  I  recollected,  luckily,  the  card  which  I  had  taken  up, 
and  in  my  confusion  retained,  the  preceding  day — ^it  should  be  in  my 
case,  for  I  had  since  put  it  there.  On  searching,  no  such  card  was  to 
be  found ;  and  it  struck  me  immediately  that  I  had  given  Tremaine 
his  own  card  instead  of  my  address.  This  was  a  piece  of  confusion 
that  could  not  be  explained  but  by  an  interview ;  and  though  reluctant 
to  make  the  first  step,  I  considered  that  Tremaine  might  only  have 
deferred  it  from  his  having  forgotten  my  address :  I  determined  there* 
fore  to  wait  on  him. 

The  servant  who  opened  the  door,  answered  my  enquiry  with  "  Not 
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at  home,  sir."  "  Tell  him,"  said  I,  "  that  Mr.  Granby  is  below/ 
"  I  assure,  you,  sir,  be  has  been  out  since  ten  o'clock.*'  **  How  is  he  ? 
enquired  I.  "  Very  well  indeed,  sir,"  answered  the  valet.  But 
thinking  this  a  hacknied  expression,  I  asked  ^^  if  his  head  had  been 
dressed  that  morning."  The  servant  stared,  but  civilly  answered, 
"  yes,  sir ;  he  never  goes  out  without  having  it  dressed."  The  fellowi 
thought  I,  has  been  enjoined  silence  on  that  matter  ;  and  giving  him 
credit  for  his  equivoque,  I  made  no  further  attempt  upon  his  tenacity 
of  secrets,  but  went  away,  leaving  my  card. 

This  was  the  night  of  one  of  those  gregarious  assemblages  in  the 
West  End,  which  render  all  the  received  definitions  of  a  plenum 
inadequate,  and  destroy  any  incongruity  in  the  Irishman's  idea,  that 
a  room  may  not  hold  all  who  get  into  it.  I  was  among  the  squeezed 
mortals  which  the  room  would  not  contain,  in  any  sense  but  that  of 
compression  of  my  natural  dimensions ;  but  I  had  not  become  aware 
of  this  truism,  until  it  was  too  late,  and  I  endeavoured  in  vain  to  wedge 
out  of  it.  At  length  I  got  my  back  against  a  wall  that  felt  com- 
paratively soft,  when  contrasted  with  the  hips  and  elbows,  which  had: 
circumscribed  my  legitimate  solidity.  As  I  looked  upon  the  shuffling 
mass,  methought  I  saw  Tremaine  at  a  distance.  It  was  he :  he  stood 
like  one  impalpable,  with  a  face  on  which  no  sign  of  gkne  could  be 
descried,  his  hair  as  ambrosial  as  ever ;  and  what  surprised  me  most, 
no  visible  trace  of  the  bruise  which  he  had  received  the  night  before. 
Art,  I  knew,  could  do  wonders,  and  on  a  nearer  approach  I  imagined, 
it  would  be  apparent  to  me.  A  nearer  approach  I  determined  ta 
effect,  without  however  laying  aside  the  formal  air  which  I  had  resolved 
to  maintain  towards  him,  until  he  had  fully  explained.  I  once  more 
got  into  the  current,  and  was  borne  towards  him.  As  soon  as  he 
observed  me,  he  bowed  complaisantly ;  I  returned  it  stiffly.  ^^  I 
received  your  card,"  said  he,  "  and  regret  that  an  engagement  to 
breakfast  took  me  from  home."  "  I  regret  it  also,"  replied  I,  f*  as  I 
waited  at  home  for  you  till  three."  ^^  For  me  !  What  could  induce 
you  to  expect  me  ?  "  enquired  he  deliberately.  I  threw  my  eyes  full 
on  him  at  this  shameless  question,  but  he  was  not  disconcerted ;  and 
Incredible  as  it  seemed,  there  was  no  vestige  of  the  mark,  which  I* 
thought  would  detect  his  imposture.  I  cannot  describe  the  com*) 
plicated  feeling  that  came  over  me,  at  this  combined  mystery  and 
duplicity.  Had  he  then  the  power  of  rendering  his  identity  pro- 
blematical by  miraculous  means  ?  Pshaw  !  it  was  too  absurd ;  he  was 
playing  on  me. 

'*  Such  dissimulation,  Mr.  Tremaine,"  said  I,  ^'  is  despicable ;  did 
you  not  promise,  last  night,  to  be  with  me  this  morning,  for  the 
purpose  of  explaining  many  inconsistencies  in  your  behaviour  to  me  ?  '* 
**  I  am  not  aware  of  any  inconsistencies  in  my  behaviourto  you,  Mr. 
Granby,"  retorted  he ;  "  but  your  own  is  inexplicable.  As  for  the 
promise,  I  positively  deny  it."  ^^  You  deny  then  your  adventure  in 
the  gaming-house,  and  the  cut  that  you  received  I"  "  What  cut  ? 
what  gaming-house  1"  demanded  he,  with  a  look  of  triumph  that  set 
me  wild.  Impostor !  half-ejaculated  I ;  he  thinks  to  baffle  me  by 
the  cunning  artifice  he  has  practised  on  his  forehead,  but  I  will  detect 
it.  With  this  I  scrutinised  him  with  the  most  fixed  intentness.  Not 
the  slightest  mark  of  a  scar  appeared,*  nor  the  most  feeble  discolo- 
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nation  of  his  creamy  brow ;  no  line  of  janetion  betrayed,  an  artificial 
skin;  no  opaque  spot^or  painted  coat.  I  was  now  quite  'confounded ; 
and  only  prevented  from  assigning  a  preternatural  cause  by  the  fear  of 
being  laughed  at,  as  the  dupe  of  sonie  artful  imposition.  **  Here  is 
some  mistake,"  said  Tremaine,  coolly ;  *^  but  this  is  no  place  to 
unravel  it ;  I  will  call  on  you  in  the  morning,  before  I  leave  town — at 
eleven,  say."  I  know  not  what  I  muttered.  My  impression  was  that 
be  would  convict  me  of  absurdity,  in  any  explanation,  nay,  force  me 
to  disbelieve  my  own  eyes,  since  he  could  so  easily  efface  a  scar,  which 
I  thought  indelible.  I  lingered  on  the  spot  whence  he  had  retired, 
and  heard  his  soft  tones  a  few  paces  off.  I  listened  with  strained 
organs ;  but  they  only  reverberated  the  words  upset,  champagne,  poor 
fellow  1  "  Death  and  fury,"  muttered  I,  "  he  is  furthering  his  devilish 
plot  of  rendering  me  ridiculous,  by  representing  me  as  drunk."  I 
Blade  what  effort  I  could  to  pursue  him,  but  the  crowd  impaded  me, 
and  concealed  him  from  my  view.  Not  being  in  any  humour  to  enjoy 
the  party,  I  returned  home  as  fast  as  I  could.  On  my  table  I  found 
a  card,  on  which,  to  my  amazement,  I  read,  Mr.  Tremaine.  <^  When 
did  this  gentleman  call  ? "  enquired  I,  of  the  servant.  "  Not  tea 
minutes  ago,"  answered  he ;  *'  and  he  desired  me  to  say,  that  he  had 
only  just  found  out  your  address ;  and  was  sorry  he  could  not  see  you 
for  some  time,  as  he  must  leave  town  to-morrow."  What  paltry 
mockery !  thought  I.  I  examined  the  card,  and  knew  it  was  the  same 
that  I  had  had  in  my  possession,  by  a  blot  upon  it ;  on  the  back,  in  pencil^ 
was  written,  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  Richardson^s  Hotel.  *'  How  was 
he  dressed ?  "  enquired  I.  The  man  described  Tremaine*s  dress;  and 
added,  that  he  wore  a  large  patch  over  his  eye.  Wretched  con* 
trivance  said  I  to  myself;  but  I  will  have  an  explanation,  notwith-^ 
landing  all  his  evasions.  I  would  have  gone  to  his  house  that 
instant ;  but  he  was  never  at  home  till  two  or  three  in  the  morning. 
I  therefore  retired  for  the  night  to  lie  down,  but  not  to  sleeps  trying 
in  vain  to  find  some  elucidation  of  the  mystery,  and  its  motive. 

As  soon  as  I  was  dressed,  I  repaired  to  Tremaine*s.  It  was  only 
ten,  but  he  had  left  for  the  country.  During  the  night  it  had  ^rack 
me,  that  Sir  Charles  Grandison  was  some  way  implicated  in  the  plot, 
or  possibly  he  might  be  named  as  Tremaine's  friend  in  this  business, 
diould  I  insist  upon  an  investigation  ;  and  so',  to  leave  no  clue  vmiaCf* 
plored,  I  walked  to  Richardson's.  Sir  Charles  had  likewise  set  off 
that  morning  for  the  country.  This  appeared  a  remote  corroboration 
of  Tremaine's  intention  to  hoax.  When  I  reached  my  lodging,  the 
&male  servant  informed  me,  that  a  gentleman  in  a  cabriolet  had  called 
at  eleven,  and  expressed  some  surprise  at  not  finding,  me  within.  He 
had  written  a  few  words  on  a  card,  which  she  handed  me.  It  was 
Tremaine's  again.     On  it  these  words  were  pencilled : — 

"  Dear  Grauby, — 1  wished  to  have  seen  you,  to  assure  you  that  the 
occurrence  of  last  night  needs  not  the  formality  of  an  explanation,  i 
hope  you  think  so.     Good  bye." 

This  phlegmatic  coolness  incensed  me  very  much.  I  construed  it 
ironically  as  a  withdrawal  of  his  acquaintance,  to  which  I  was  wdl 
enough  inclined.  But  to  delude  me  by  such  a  variety  of  expedi^ita,. 
some  of  which  had  a  marvellous  character,  and  then  to  intimate  that' 
an  ea|»lanation  was  unnecessary^  was  too  cool  by  far.    It  waa  wisei^^ 
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obsevvatioQ  upon  myself,  and  to  have  it  spread  about,  through  mj 
own  means,  that  I  was  Tremaiue's  dupe.     I  resumed  my  career  of 
gaiety  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  nor  did  I  ever  mention  the  afiEair 
to  any  one  till  some  months  after,  when,  on  my  return  from  Italy,  £ 
n)et  Vivian  in  Heidelberg.     He  waa.  living  like  a  recluse  th«re,  after 
having  terminated    his  rapid    course  by   shooting   his   friend,   dud 
beggaring  his  friend*s  family.     I  told  him  of  the  extraordinary  condaot 
of  Tremaine.     Vivian  could  scarce  believe  it;  it  was  so  opposite  to 
his  friend*s  mild^  gentlemanly  deportment ;  and  bordered  so  much  cm 
the  vulgar  custom  of  hoaxing,  that  it  was  irreconcilable  to  his  notions 
of  the  eximious  Tremaine.      He   thought,  however,  that   we  were 
bound  to  fathom  it  to  the  bottom,  as  amicably  as  we  could  ;  for  which 
purpose  he  set  off  next  morning  for  London,  where  the  Post  informed 
us  that  Tremaine  was.      On  our  arrival,  Vivian  waited   upon   his 
friend,  and  succinctly  repeated  the   whole   account  of  the  various 
rencontres  between  him  (Tremaine)  and  me.  Tremaine  was  astonished* 
and  made  some  assurances,  which  he  expressed  himself  anxious  tci 
repeat  to  me.     When  I  saw  him,  he  positively  declared,  there  mitst 
have  been  some  mistake,  and  requested  me  to  recapitulate  the  di^Eerea^ 
occasions  on  which  I  had  seen,  or  fancied  that  I  had  seen  him.     This 
I  did  with  so  much  circumstantiality,  and  with  such  earnest  assever^ 
a,tious  of  identity,  that  he  could  not  admit  the  least   intention   of 
fabricating  a  humbug  on  my  part,  especially  when  he  compared  that 
portion  of  the  narrative  in  which  he  had  figured,  with  those  scenes  in 
which  he  solemnly  disclainied  the  least  share ;  these  were  the  scenes 
'  In  which  I  described  him  as  repulsive  and  insulting  to  me.   He  admitted 
that  my  conduct,  on  some  occasions,  was  now  accounted  for ;  but  that 
the  whole  history  was  most  unaccountable,  unless  some  one  could  be 
found   to  personate  him  in  those  parts  which  he  had  not  acted,  at 
least,  not  consciously  acted :  he  was  sorry  that  the  particulars  had  net 
been  sooner  detailed,  as  most  of  them,  though  important  to  us,  were  of 
too  frivolous  a  nature  to  be  remembered  by  any  third  person ;  and  to 
go  about  substantiating  them  would  be  infallibly  to  incur  the  ridicule 
o^the  world.  The  gentleman  who  had  accompanied  me  to  the  gambling- 
table  was  gone  to  India  in  the  Enterprize.  Lady  B —  had  had  a  paralytic 
stroke,  which  had  destroyed  her  memory  quite.     As  to  Sir  Charles 
Grandison,  he  was  dead ;   but  the   circumstance   of  his  name  being 
found  on  a  card  of  Tremaine's,  and  left  by  a  gentleman  with  a  patched 
forehead  at  my  door,  was  no  evidence  that  he  was  the  other  Tremaine* 
If  the  card  could  be  had,  the  hand-writing  might  furnish  a  clue ;  but 
in  its  absence,  surely  their  recollection  of  his  figure  must  be  conclusivo 
q£  his  not  being  the  man.     His  eyes  were  several  shades  lighter,  and 
his  complexion  darker  than  Tremaine's,  and  had  the  appearance  of 
much  greater  age.     His  voice,  too,  was  husky,  compared  with  Tre- 
maine's ;  and  Vivian  declared  his  manners  to  be  as  coarse  and  unre- 
fined, as  those  of  Tremaine's  were  soft  and  polished ;  besides,  he  wore 
an  uncouth  wig,  and  his  figure  was  clumsy,  and  graceless.     In  short, 
l^remaine  himself  was  horrified  at  the  idea  of  a  close  resemblance 
between  him  and  Sir  Charles  Grandison ;  and  completely  overturned 
that  hypothesis  by  asserting  that  he  had  seen  Sir  Charles  upon  hli 
djeath-bedy  without  a  putch  or  scar  u^on  his  l^row. 
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Hin  «ir»''"r.  'h*  "'<(  iKwflM  «/lh«  fnlfihw,  Mmpfrftt,  «nd  other  Boper- 
iFlltlf'O*  fntilH*  f'i'i<iirri>«l  tri  ii«  In  ttirn.  Tremninr.  became  Minbre,  and 
Ifrult  III  iHiiilhiij  riillJi*  fin  tihl1(>a"]p|iyi  Im  arfcued  himMlf  into  diabclief 
Hf  l<l|iNMiNl<iinl  «Nii*»i*,l<fit.«fMnrttlV  hU  mind  was  Inclining  to  religiona 
fNllli  lit  lUfin,  A»  (m  Vlvlno  liU  mnlatichoty  Increased,  and  he  began 
til  fiiiii>V  Miiil  l>l*  niiilillliiitii  vlnws  find  hnnn,  In  a  great  measure,  Tras- 
Imlfil  hv  III"  IjdHiiiim'ii  iif  I  lit!  liiriinnlUfircDrtalti  persone.  We  often 
<liKt  Hiiil  liiii*>'ir  ii|<iiii  I  lin  nllornlliiiiN  of  lovu  and  hate,  friendsbip  and 
|ttiti|liMi»,  lliHl  liiiial  I'liMiio  wliPi'n  iiinii  woi'OMiiHect  to  be  represented  in 
Hlli>*lii(iiHUIiyiti>ii|lit<i'l>oliiK,   NntriHitmit  with  tbecommoii  diagnostics 

hC  fui'n,  vi<li>i>.  iimiii ,  wn  ulways  limk  <mre  to  Identify  the  pennons  we 

iiifl  wllti  It'iiHl  Kt>i'iirHoy,  iiililh>Hii|ii|t  thpm  by  their  surnainea,  and  en- 
ttlililiiH,  «liiiii>H  mil'  tliil  HHliilulltiiiii.wpi'o  they  at  tbelrotd  quarters  slitl 
111  null  ««ti.'i'l,     W  ln'iu'vt*r  I  HH-t'l'Miiialiio  himself  at  evenin^t  partiea, 

irtilvumifil  illUVu'iilly  U'wrn-ilnhlm  wUU,"  I  he?  pardon,  Mr. Tremaine, 
mixHiin'  f "     Hiiil  «  n«  iii't  Mt  «HiiV  tin  h»  had  whinnered—"  quite  right 
m  il»m  U>t>til'V.  Imvi'  \»i»  nwii  my  »»th*r  wlf  (o-inghl  ?" 

'Vlil»  tttt*  \m\w\  h  Mil  way  tolivii  In  lh«  wtrld,  doubting erery  one's 
\*^\\\\  m  Mil"  !«■»«  h»  t'*'i'"^'i>lD*^)>Mod  iwt  kiiowinf  whether  to  acfcnow- 
Mt<f  *  tUuilltm  ai'^Htt(iit»i^v  ft>r  l«w  d»>-*  l»tij*ther.  It  created  a 
»K'«M'*>  v\  »mnli'Uiii  Hu\t  lv|>HUivv><W(t»ihAl«a»vtJivu<  Ooentzht  both 
m>  Hlvml*  vHtvuM  it>>  i\«.>ni,  i>»«W  «»tU  Ji'hvteJ-  I  iutnwJiateW  aAeJ, 
hmt  *ln'>  wvt  Ih*.  li,  W  ■t\,Hit«iiiv  t  ."  Nk"  rycli.?d  th*  sorrowful  >laa 
yil  H\>Ui.v'»ni.K '"  hm  (  Ntw^vHcitlhv >^tt«^.•f  Che  rao^t  intimate  fHeads 
^  kwst  In  Vhi^  »\u  M.  vu   hia  mm1>.>vIivs|  Mi.«mv»  ;  ami  w6en  1  repaired  t» 

^'H.^^.,,  v«  ll,H,^v,K».^l  .vi..v-^-..i,!,w."  -AnJ  *'^i  »■"»  °'"^  instand* 
,..x^,>vt  s^.  ih..„  h..,,,,.-.-  v»'.t  I.  "  *-.a  iv-mct.a  ai.  «t-.;anarapQ  ?' 
^l  V\v*.iav».,"  .vi':Kst  iV  «>«>v  "l^vtt^o;^.^^  -  ti»  w?»aE  r-uk-ule  ic  may 
^.\l',Msi  *■>.     >i    iV  iK\x.Hi«  H^,»  s-<"  us  '•v'lv  ^iW  ^^-J  w«"  "^  ^"^  tbem. 


left  town  perfect  miaa  nth  ropes.  Tho  Atlielxt  In  aliidy  tliouIii)ty  In 
monastic  pilea,  aud  the  Humanist  to  myntify  hin  tow  mitlimN  of  thv 
Deity  amid  the  Hartz  mountainB.  Formyimrti  huliifl  iiolthor  u  m>«|illfl 
nor  a  splenetic,  I  continued  in  London,  Holdoin  niicnuiili'rliig  n  rti|>ilUlt 
from  a  friend,  and  never  taking  it  in  high  dudgooii  If  f  did.  I  tlioilglit 
it  ridiculous  to  quacrel  with  A.  for  an  otfeiico  cnmmltind  l)y  I).  I 
ventured  incidentally  to  remind  nomc  pcrnons  that  thny  lind  |inii«nil  in* 
by  in  public,  but  they  universally  anxured  mo  that  thoy  had  iint  mhhii 
me ;  begged  psidon  ;  it  was  quite  utilutetitiotjal  If  thny  hud.  I  kiiiiw 
tkpy  had  not,  but  it  was  confirmatory  of  my  di»covory  Ui  *ipi(|ulrc.  I 
kept  my  word  of  secrecy  to  TrcmaJno  and  Vivian,  iiiilll  I  kiiuH'  Uml 
the  first  was  married  and  conrcrted ;  and  that  the  nthor  hud  (lomiiiltliid 
suicide,  as  it  was  suspected,  by  throwiiiK  himnelf  hendtorig  down  tli« 
Teufel's  Sprung.  I  then  put  together  thcMO  fuctN,  whldi  iniiyNnrVfl  to 
elucidate  many  occurrences  which  ore  unaccountahlrt  tli  Ihooo  who  hnva 
not  learnt  the  doctrine  of  the  binality  of  forms,  and  I  hr)pa  It*  isirRulO' 
iion  maybe  productive  of  many  rcconciliationfl  among  leptirKtndfriaridt. 

Oramsv, 


DYIXC  GAME. 


Let  laughter  rdgn  with  life**  laxt  bre«th 
I  Me  DO  eaiue — not  I— 
Since  meo  mtut  die. 
Why  we  shoitld  make  a  fnM 
Of  leUing  life  nuke  game  of  deatb, 
Wb^b  makes  Mcb  ^anK  of  u '. 
There  I>>i4ii>a  lay ;  a-going— gmng—i^oing— 

Or,  M  ib^  nnrie  «»«  ■^yiiiir,  "  all  Inrt  f/imt." 
Hi«  ^r  tfA-dUanl  spfnute  wirpt  */*t  him,  kavwisf 

Wbm  b^^nty  m  pa  ImtgitT  in  the  dawn. 
How  diSinilt  >t  )>  tA  tfaah  an/l  tMne 

\oA  keep  ap  tbfi««  app-taraaee^  wf  ilreM, 
Balk,  fMt'vM,  gaiMDff,  a»>l  expntiMivAwn* '. 

<»v-  I .  1  „:J-  ^  u  (^4j^  i^  !,„  Jj^," 

ilMrrie4tiMm; 

Me<  KU  »^ew  J 
I  riirM  t*  »tv*«, 
Ert*,  ***  Iww, 
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We  successively  raked  up  every  sapposition  that  could  account  fbr 
the  mystery,  the  old  stories  of  the  fetches,  vampires,  and  other  super- 
stitious fables  occurred  to  us  in  turn.  Tremaiue  became  sombre,  and 
took  to  reading  folios  on  philosophy ;  he  argued  himself  into  disbelief 
of  supernatural  causes,  but  evidently  his  mind  was  inclining  to  religious 
faith  in  them.  As  for  Vivian  his  melancholy  increased,  and  he  began 
to  fancy  that  his  ambitious  views  had  been,  in  a  great  measure,  frus- 
trated by  his  ignorance  of  the  biformity  of  certain  persons.  We  often 
met  and  mused  upon  the  alterations  of  love  and  hate,  friendship  and 
coolness,  that  must  ensue  where  men  were  subject  to  be  represented  in 
all  externals  by  another  being.  Not  content  with  the  common  diagnostics- 
of  face,  voice,  manner,  we  always  took  care  to  identify  the  persons  we 
met  with  legal  accuracy,  addressing  them  by  their  surnames,  and  en- 
quiring, among  our  first  salutations,  were  they  at  their  old  quarters  still 
in  such  a  street.  Whenever  I  met  Tremaine  himself  at  evening  parties, 
I  advanced  differently  towards  him  with, "  I  beg  pardon,  Mr.  Tremaine, 
I  presume  ?  " — and  was  not  at  ease  till  he  had  whispered — "  quite  right 
my  dear  Granby,  have  you  seen  my  other  self  to-night  ?  " 

This  was  rather  a  sad  way  to  live  in  the  world,  doubting  every  one^s 
reality  as  the  man  he  personified,  and  not  knowing  whether  to  acknow- 
ledge a  familiar  acquaintance  for  two  days  together.  It  created  a 
degree  of  suspicion  and  repulsiveness  that  was  odious.  One  night  both 
my  friends  entered  my  room,  pale  and  dejected.  1  immediately  asked, 
had  they  met  the  false  Tremaine  ?  ^"  No,"  replied  the  sorrowful  Man 
of  Refinement, "  but  I  have  been  cut  by  one  of  the  roost  intimate  friends, 
I  had  in  the  world,  or  his  embodied  likeness ;  and  when  I  repaired  to 
Vivian,  he  reported  the  same  of  his  quondam  patron,  the  Marquis  of 
Carabas,  or  his  corporal  representative."  "  And  will  you  not  instantly 
proceed  to  their  houses,'*  said  I,  "  and  demand  an  explanation  ?  '* 
"  Consider,"  replied  the  grave  Tremaine,  "  to  what  ridicule  it  may 
expose  us.  If  the  persons  who  cut  us  were  not  the  men  we  took  them 
for,  we  shall  be  laughed  at  for  the  mistake ;  who  will  credit  your 
deceptio  visiis,  or  substantial  aliases?  but  if  they  are  the  persons,  how 
infinitely  more  absurd  and  ill-bred  to  seek  any  information  from  them. 
Vivian  protested  he  did  not  care  whether  it  was  the  Marquis 
or  not ;  he  would  cut  every  friend  he  had  in  the  world  rather  than 
advance  one  step  to  reconcile  improbabilities.  He  was  sure  others  had 
seen  a  Vivian  Gray  that  was  not  himself,  for  they  had  often  asked  him 
of  places  and  persons  unknown  to  him,  and  stories  had  been  circulated 
of  him  in  which  he  was  never  an  actor.  He  vowed  he  was  glad  to  have 
found  out  the  denouement ^  as  in  case  he  should  ever  mingle  in  politics 
again,  it  would  give  him  many  advantages  over  others  in  superinducing  a 
recklessness  of  maintaining  any  consistency.  What  was  the  utility  of  do- 
ing so,  when  another  was  habited  in  our  semblance,  and  could  sport  under 
it  what  opinions  he  pleased  ?  I  could  not  agree  with  them  in  withholding 
the  discovery  from  the  world,  but  consented  not  to  expose  it  until  they 
had  retreated  from  society,  which  they  both  seemed  inclined  to  do. 
It  was  almost  time.  Daily  were  they  stared,  at  by  old  acquaintances, 
who  affected  not  to  recognize  them,  and  they,  in  revenge,  cut  every 
friend  in  London.  It  was  melancholy  to  see  them  sauntering  singly 
through  crowds,  carrying  an  air  of  disdain  that  but  feebly  cloaked  the 
bitter  disappointment  of  their  souls.    Before  the  season  was  over,  tliey 
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left  town  perfect  misanthropes.  The  Atheist  to  study  theology  in 
monastic  piles,  and  the  Humanist  to  mystify  his  few  notions  of  the 
Deity  amid  the  Hartz  mountains.  For  my  part,  being  neither  a  sceptic 
nor  a  splenetic,  I  continued  in  London;  seldom  encountering  a  repulse 
from  a  friend,  and  never  taking  it  in  high  dudgeon  if  I  did.  I  thought 
it  ridiculous  to  quarrel  with  A.  for  an  offence  committed  by  B.  I 
ventured  incidentally  to  remind  some  persons  that  they  had  passed  me 
by  in  public,  but  they  universally  assured  me  that  they  had  not  seen 
me ;  begged  pardon ;  it  was  quite  unintentional  if  they  had.  I  knew 
they  had  not,  but  it  was  confirmatory  of  my  discovery  to  enquire.  I 
kept  my  word  of  secrecy  to  Tremaine  and  Vivian,  until  I  knew  that 
the  first  was  married  and  converted ;  and  that  the  other  had  committed 
suicide,  as  it  was  suspected,  by  throwing  himself  headlong  down  the 
TeufePs  Sprung.  I  then  put  together  these  facts,  which  may  serve  to 
elucidate  many  occurrences  which  are  unaccountable  tb  those  who  have 
not  learnt  the  doctrine  of  the  binality  of  forms,  and  I  hope  its  circula* 
tion  maybe  productive  of  many  reconciliations  among  separated  friends* 

Granby^ 


DYING  GAMK 


How  oft,  when  men  are  at  the  point  of  deatk 
Have  they  been  merry  1 — Shakspeare, 

Let  laughter  reign  with  life's  last  breath 
I  see  no  cause — not  I— 
Since  men  must  die. 
Why  we  should  make  a  fuss 
Of  letting  life  make  game  of  death, 
Which  makes  such  game  of  us  i 

There  Dashon  lay ;  a-going — going—- going — 

Or,  as  the  nurse  was  saying,  "  all  but  gone." 
His  fair  soi^dieani  s])ouse  wept  o'er  him,  knowing 

When  beauty  is  no  longer  in  the  dawn. 
How  difficult  it  is  to  flash  and  shine 

And  keep  up  those  appearances  of  dress,. 

Balls,  parties,  gaming,  and  expensiveness  ; 
*lrhe  boast  and  pride  of  "  ladies  in  her  line/' 

His  steward,  too,  had  also  hurried  there ; 

To  take  a  laat  adieu. 

Or  any  other  thing  that  met  his  view ; 
Thinking  he  had  as  good  a  right  to  share, 
Since  Dashon  had  nor  relative,  nor  heir. 
The  little  nic-nacs  ^hich  might  lay  about, 
When  he  himself,  poor  fellow !  was — laid  out^ 

In  brief — 
To  his  apartment  in  their  grief 
(Forgetting  even  their  accustom'd  cup) 

The  household  seem'd  instinctively  to  ramble  ^ 
Waiting,  like  school-boys,  at  a  breaking-up 
Till  Death  should  give  the  signal  for  the  scramble. 
JcLT,  18t6.  2  C 
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The  doctor  now  arrivM — it  was  too  late ; 

He  felt  his  pulse,  and  gave  the  fatal  shake. 
The  peremptory  nod  and  wink  to  fate. 

Which  had  made  any  heart  but  Dashon's  quake : 

But  his  was  of  a  different  form  and  make 
To  ordinary  stuflF — his  life,  confess'd. 
To  him  was  only  one  continued  jest. 

**  Well ;  how  d'ye  feel  ?  *'  demanded  Doctor  Fine, 
'^  After,  sir,  taking  the  two  draughts  I  sent !  ** 
"  Worse,  Doctor,  worse ;  and  far  more  discontent. 

Than  you  would  after  taking  two  of  mine  ; 

'Tis  no  use  Doctor — ^it  is  due  to  night ; 

Curse  on  Death's  drafts  ;  they  must  be  paid  at  siyhtl^ 

"  Why  my  good  sir,  I  must  confess,  your  case — ** 
*'  Enough,  Doctor ;  'tis  written  in  your  face." 

"  Death,"  cried  the  Doctor,  "  's  one  of  nature^s  iaw«  ; 
We  all  must  bow  to  its  supreme  control." 
"  Ah !  true  ;  exceeding  true,  upon  my  soul ; 

I'm  very  sorry — for  my  creditors  !  " 
He  here  laughed  out — "  1  cannot  hide  my  sorrow ; 

It  just  then  struck  me  Doctor,  how  forlorn. 
When  Snip  presents  the  bill  that 's  due  to-morrow. 

He'll  look,  to  be  inform'd  that  I  am — gone." 

The  doctor  now  began  to  think  he  might, 

Without  much  wounding  his  acuter  feelings. 

Remind  his  patient  ef  his  worldly  dealings : 
"  I  would  advise,  you,  sir,"  he  said,  "  to  night,. 

For  Death  may  come  upon  us  unawares. 

To  set  about  and  settle  your  aiffairs." 
**  To  settle  my  affairs  ? — egad,,  that  'is  good  ;. 

One  night  ?  it  is  put  off  too  late — 

O,  Doctor  !  they're  in  such  a  state. 
If  you'd  insure  me  twenty  years — ^I  would; 
But  J[  must  candidly  confess, 
I  could  not  promise  it  a  fortnight  less !  " 

"  You've  made  your  will?  " — *^  O,  yes,  ten  years  ago^ 
But  ^here  'tis  now,  I  positively  know 

No  more,  you  may  believe. 
Than  where  the  very  property  may  be, 

I  took,  God  help  me,  so  much  pains  to  leave. 
It  has,  I  know,  sir,  long  ago — left  me." 

"Well,  then,  there's  but  one  thing  remaining. 

Which,  sir, my  duty  bids  me  call 

Your  thoughts  to — ^let  it  not  appal 
Your  feelings — but — it  must  be — it  were  vain  iut  ^ 

Such  a  case  to  hide  th'  approach  of  death— ^ 
Your  conscience,  sir  ? ' ' — ^^  Enough— enough  !— 

Thou  art  a  grievous  sinner,  Tom,  it  saith  ; 
'Tis  charg'd  I  own  it,  with — that  perilous  stuff 

*  That  weighs  upon  the  heart.'  "•— 
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"  Well,  sir, — a  clergyman — he  might — *'  Aii 

"  True,  Doctor,  true,  but  then,  sir,  he  might  not — 

You  may  be  right. 
And  yet,  tho'  I  must  own  Fve  been 
A  sad  offender  in  my  time,  believe  me, 
I  want  no  aid  to  wheedle  and  deceive  me 
Quite  to  my  rectitude  again; —  - 
it  may  not  be — 'tis  past — 
My  race  is  run  ; — my  die,  I  feel,  is  cast ; 

**  My  good  deeds — yes ; — the  worst  must  have  a  few — 

Must  do  their  best ; 
I've  been  a  very  retribution — pest — 
To  that  vile  race  of  sons 
Of  tailors — tipstaffs — duns ! — 
But,  since  all  hope,  yoii  say,  is  flown. 
Pray,  doctor,  give  me  leave,  and  take — your  own." 
Now,  gentlemen  of  his  gentility 

Can  take  one  hint,  they  never  wait  for  more. 


His  old  friend  Dick,  to  ev'ry  jockey  known, 
Had  hasten'd  off  to  Tom — reported  dying; 

And,  with  a  face  that  scarcely  seem'd  his  own, 
Approach'd  the  bed  on  which  his  friend  was  lying. 
He  took  his  hand ; — and  then  began. 

Casting  a  look  of  solitary  hue. 
Well,  my  friend  Dashon,  how  dost  do  ?" 
How  do  I  do? — why, Dick,  I'm  almost  done  ! 

You've  just  popt  in  in  time.     Ah  !  Dick, 

'Tis  the  last  rubber, — hand,  and  deal,  and  trick. 

I'm  in  his  ferry-boat ; — the  sails  uufurl'd  ; 

Any  commands,  my  friend,  for  t'other  world  ?  " 


€6 


**  Pshaw,  Dashon !  don't  despair.     Why,  Tom,  your  face  is 

As  long  as  'twas  at  our  last  Derby  races !  " 

"  Talking  of  that,"  cried  Dashon,  "  can  you  tell 

How  stands  the  betting-book  near  Piccadilly  ?" 
**  Why,  very  full  indeed  ! " — "  Damme,  that's  well ; 

Fifty  to  ten  on  Lord  Duncannon's  Filly  !'* 
But  here  poor  Dashon,  quite  down-heart«d  look'd, 
"  Nay,  Dick,  it  is  no  use, — to-night  I'm  book'd." 


li 


t 
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Pshaw,  Tom,  all  stuff!  you'll  last,'  I'd  swear,  an  age." 
"  You'd  swear  it,  Dick, would  you?     Nay,  that  won't  do ! 
To  try  at  once  if  what  you  say  be  true. 
What  do  you  wage  ?  " 

There  was  a  slight  demur  upon  his  face. 

"  Ah,  Dick,  I  have  you  there,  I  see ; 
A  wager  tends  to  simplify  the  case. 

Yes ;  before  twelve  it  will  be  up  with  me."    -       . 
'  2C2 


•*  What  ? — ^before  twelve  I — V\\  bet  you  two  to  one 

Of  that  1 "— «  Will  you,Dick  ?— well,  then,  done."—"  Done!  •• 

«  Done ! " 
Just  at  this  moment  death*8  last  pang  begun. 
E'en  in  his  parting  struggle  Dashon  cried, 
Exulting  in  despair, — **  Dick ! — Dick  !— I*ve— won !  *• 

And  died. 


ANGEL-HUNTING. 


In  the  summer  of  18 — ,  when  in  consequence  of  the  approaching 
triennial  commemoration,  Oxford  presented  an  unusual  appearance 
of  life  and  gaiety,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  a  college,  friend,  who  in  com- 
mon with  myself   possessed  an  unfortunate   taste  for  bright   eyes, 
auburn  tresses,  and  rosy  cheeks,  which  he  ever  affirmed  to  be  far 
more  interesting  objects  than  all  the  daughters  of  the  Nine,  together 
with  their  devotees,  friend  Pindar,  and  the  other  worthies,"  ejuadem 
generis,'*  —  we   were   amusing  ourselves    with    catching    the   stray 
glances  of  each  passing  fair,  and  endeavouring  from  them  to  read  the 
thoughts  that  lurked  within, — when  suddenly  my  friend's  attention 
became  rivetted  to  one  spot,  by  the  attractive  powers  of  a  counte- 
nance, which  he  instantly  pronounced,  and  that  in  no  very  low  tone  of 
voice,  to  be  "  as  beautiful  as  an  angeVs,*  appealing  at  the  same 
time  to  me  for  a  confirmation.     I  could  not  indulge  myself  with   a 
second  glance  at  this  fair  piece  of  Nature's  workmanship,  without  ad- 
mitting that  there  certainly  was  a  touch  of  divinity  about  her  eyes.^ 
"  And  if,"  cried  he,  in  an  extacy  of  delight,  "  if  it  beam  thus  from  the 
eyes,    from   whence  can  it  emanate  but  from  the  eout  within  i** 
Having  well  learnt  from  past  experience,  that  there  is  is  not  a  surer 
nor  readier  method  to  have  the  sincerity  of  your  friendship  called  in 
question,  and  yourself  in  the  end  set  down  for  an  arrant  senseless  cox- 
comb, than  by  presuming  to  differ  in  opinion  with  a  man  in  love  on  the 
merits  of  his  mistress,  I  nodded  assent  to  this  rhapsody,  and  we  then 
proceeded  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  fair  stranger,  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  her  point  of  destination,  which,  without  much  difficulty, 
we  soon  found  was  in — but  I  must  not  commit  myself — ^we  will  even 
call  it  "  Blank,  Blank''  street — and  farther,  that  she  was  to  leave 
on  the  day  after  the  commemoration,  which  was  to  be  on  the  morrow. 
Our  plan  was  soon  laid  to  watch  their  motions,  mark  the  road,  and 
follow  them  on  horseback.     On  the  morning  of  the  day,  ten  minutes 
before  the  time  when  we  had  been  informed  they  were  to  leave,  we 
appeared  at  our  posts :  these  minutes  however  passed,  and  as  many 
succeeded,  and  fitill  no  vehicle  of  any  description  was  to  be  seen.     My 
friend  began  to  show  strong  symptoms  of  uneasiness,  and  I  to  think  it 
a  hoax.      At  last  we  deemed  it  best  to  make   another  enquiry; 
when,  to  our  dismay,  we  found  that  they  had  left  an  hour  before  our 
arrival.     What's  to  be  done  now  ?  was,  of  course,  the  first  question. 
«*  Done/'  exclaimed  he,  striking  his  forehead  with  all  the  vehemence 
of  a  lover's  frenzy, — ^^  done,  why  follow,  to  be  sure  ;"  but  "  where, 
where?"    "Anywhere,  to  the  Antipodes,  if  you   Uke   it— but  uo 


time  is  to  be  lost ;  let  us  follow,  at  any  rate/'  Suspecting  our  last 
source  of  information,  we  agreed  to  direct  some  farther  enquiries  else* 
where,  when  we  were  informed  that  a  carriage  had  been  seen  to  pass 
about  an  hour,  or  rather  more,  previously.  "  The  colour  ?"  asked  my 
friend ;  "  Greeny^  was  th^  reply, — ^^  Livery ?"  "  Blue." — ^^  Pas^ 
eengersP*  **  did  not  exactly  know,  but  thought  they — ^^  Thought^* 
exclaimed  he,  interrupting  them  with  a  sneer,  ^^  thought  indeed ;  as 
if  there  were  any  doubt  upon  the  subject;"  then  turning  to  me^ 
added,  <^  Who  can  doubt  it  ?  it  must  be  them ;  so  come,  follow. 
•*  But  stop,"  said  I,  "  the  roady  we  must  know  that.^^  "  Time,  true, 
that  had  quite  escaped  me."  This  being  ascertained,  off  we  set, 
and  on  a  chace  as  wild  as  ever  mortal  put  foot  in  stirrup  to  follow ; 
to  wit  — angel  hunting.  Innumerable  were  the  objects  which  were 
again  and  again  most  gravely  asserted  to  be  the  green  chariot,  with 
the  .blue  livery;  and  the  ludicrous  disquisitions  upon  the  various 
marks  of  carriage-wheels,  and  the  horses*  hoofs,  upon  the  road, 
would,  I  think,  have  almost  provoked  the  smile  of  Heraclitus 
himself.  We  had  now  advanced  about  fifteen  miles,  bipeds  and 
quadrupeds  rather  warm,  when  upon  quitting  the  summit  of  a  hill, 
we  discerned,  about  two  miles  a-head  of  us,  what  by  the  assistance 
of  a  glass  we  ascertained  to  be  at  any  rate  a  chariot,  and  which 
we  hoped  would  prove  the  one  we  were  in  pursuit  of.  Animated 
by  this  thought,  we  pushed  onwards,  and  succeeded  at  last  in  getting 
near  enough  to  discern  it  entering  the  court-yard  of  an  elegant  man- 
sion, which  stood  at  the  entrance  of  the  town  of  .  Of  course 
our  point  was  gained. 

To  the  inn  we  proceeded,  rang  the  bell  violently. — ^Waiter  ap- 
peared— ^'  Fellow,"  said  my  friend,  "  Tom  or  Jack,  or  whatever 
you  call  yourself  y'  raising  his  voice,  and  at  the  same  time  laying  his 
hand  upon  his  horsewhip,  as  if  about  to  proceed  forthwith  to  the 
argumentum  ad  homineniy — *^  do  you  know  whether  there*  are  any 
ladies  in  this  town  of" — ^he  would  have  added,  the  name  of — ^but  here 
his  voice  failed  him  from  positive  exhaustion,  and  he  made  signs  to 
me  to  proceed,  which  I  did  by  asking  him  concerning  a  large  house 
at  the  entrance  of  the  town,  which  we  had  been  given  to  understand 
was  to  be  let.    "  Let !"  said  the  man  in  astonishment,  "  impossible — 

for  Colonel and  family  have  not  been  in  it  a  fortnight."     Farther 

interrogating  was  needless,  since  we  had  gained  the  name,  which  was 
the  very  same  as  that  of  the  fair  incognito.  While  we  were  engaged  in 
discussing  the  merits  of  the  landlord's  claret,  I  ventured  to  remonstrate 
with  my  companion,  who  seemed  determined  at  all  events  to  visit  the 
house,  upon  the  greart  impropriety  of  so  doing,  being  a  perfect 
stranger,  and  endeavoured  to  set  before  his  eyes  the  dire  consequences 
of  a  rencontre  with  the  Colonel  himself.  All  remonstrance  was,  how- 
ever, to  no  purpose  r  he  vowed  that  if  a  dozen  Colonels  and  the  whole 
regiment  of  the  10th  were  quartered  there,  he  would  not  flinch ;« — for, 
said  he,  "faint  heart — ^you  know  the  rest — so  here  goes."  Dreading^ 
his  imprudence,  I  at  last  prevailed  upon  him  to  allow  me  to  take  a  sur- 
vey of  the  ground,  promising  to  return  immediately,  and  report  pro- 
Sess.  This  being  settled,  and  leaving  him  to  commence  a  fresh 
►ttle,  with  the  assurance  at  any  rate  to  be  in  at  the  death,  witb  heavy 
steps,  and  heart  not  much  lighter^  I  proceeded  to  the  house.    Having 


no  definite  plan  of  action  laid  down,  I  deemed  it  b^t  to  duoimon  op  uM 
the  powers  of  impudence  and  effrontery  to  befriend  nie — and  with  this, 
having  gained  the  gate,  made  a  most  alarming  appeal  to  the  knocker, 

which  was  instantly  answered — "  Colonel ,  /  presume*' — ^**  Yes." 

^^ At  home?" — ^"No." — Laconic  truly,  said  I  to  myself,  but  never- 
theless good,  inasmuch  as  we  shall  stand  less  chance  of  a  drubbing  for 
0|ir  impudence. — "  Perhaps  the  ladies" — "  Arrived  this  morning." — A 
fact  to  my  cost,  thought  I.  I  was  forthwith  introduced,  and  ushered 
into  a  very  elegant  apartment,  when  of  course,  "  Your  name,  sir  V 
was  the  next  question.  "  It  would  be  of  no  use,"  replied  I,  "  since  I 
am  only  known  to  the  Colonel ;  but  you  may  mention  my  being  from 
Oxford." — "Of  the  same  college  as  the  Colonel's  son?'' — lucky  hit, 
thought  I — "  No,  not  of  the  same,  although  a  most  intimate  friend  of 
mine."  He  closed  the  door,  and  left  me  to  my  cogitations,  which 
were  queer  enough,  I  promise  you.  A  dead  silence  reigned  around, 
which  was  al  last  interrupted  by  some  distant  sounds,  which  upou 
their  approaching  nearer  I  found  to  be  footsteps.  The  handle  of  the 
door  was  touched,  moved  again,  turned  round,  door  opened,  and  dis- 
played to  my  astonished  optics — not  the  fair  form  of  the  Angel  that 
had  made  such  an  impression  upon  my  poor  friend's  brain  at  Oxford, 
but  two  ladies  of  a  "  certain  age,"  of  port  most  solemn,  and  on  whose 
heads  no  less  than  five-and-thirty  or  perhaps  forty  summers  had  lavished 
all  their  bounties.     I  was  beginning  to  hammer  out  something  of  an  < 

apology,  but  was  interrupted  by  one  of  them  addressing  me  with — ^^  Sir, 
although  we  have  not  the  pleasure  of  personally  knowing  you,  yet  we 
could  not  allow  a  friend  of  our  brother's  and  father's  to  leave  without 
waiting  upon  him."  With  this  introduction  the  conversation  which  I 
found  myself  obliged  to  sustain  commenced,  and  we  discussed  the  va- 
rious beauties  of  Oxford,  &c.  &c.  When  in  the  midst  of  it,  I  found, 
to  my  astonishment  and  dismay,  that  their  brother  was  i^eZ/dw  of  my 
college,  and  the  very  identical  gentleman,  who  in  his  capacity  as  Dean, 
had  occasionally  favoured  me  with  some  of  those  vulgar  ungentlemanly 
restraints  upon  youthful  effervescences,  called  impositions.  Here  the 
gate  bell  rung  violently.  "Should  not  be  surprised,"  exclaimed  one, 
*'  if  this  were  dear  Edward ;  he  is  only  gone  out  to  make  some  calls, 
and  we  expect  him  in  every  minute:  how  happy  he  would  be  to  see 
you."  "  Egad,  (thought  I)  there's  somewhat  of  a  doubt  hangs  upon 
that  Subject."  Hereupon  we  all  rose  simultaneously  to  the  window, 
they  earnestly  hoping  that  it  might  be  dear  Edward^  and  I  as 
earnestly  praying  inwardly  that  it  might  not,  when  who  should  make 
his  appearance  but  my  friend,  whose  patience  I  suppose  had  been 
almost  exhausted.  Glad  to  seize  any  pretext  to  get  out  of  the  sad 
dilemma  in  which  I  found  myself,  I  hastened  to  inform  them  that  it- 
was  a  most  intimate  acquaintance,  who  had  accompanied  me,  and  whom, 
with  several  others,  I  was  engaged  to  meet  at  dinner  that  day  at 
Oxford ;  and  that  consequently  I  must  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  their  brother.  They  expostulated  strongly,  painted  in  vivid 
colours  the  bitter  disappointment  he  would  feel :  but  'twas  all  in  vain; 
deaf  J^dwdtrd's  well-known  figure  appeared  to  my  disordered  brain 
even  now  entering  the  coiift-yard,  with  all  the  sundry  appurtenances 
of  horse,  horsewhip,  &;6.  &c.  thereto  belonging ;  and  therefore,  with  a 
Very  long  face,  which  I  found  no  difficulty  in  assuming,  and  with  count- 
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less  apologies  and  regrets,  I  made  my  exit.  Scarcely  was  the  door 
closed^  when  I  met  my  friend  ascending  the  stair-case  with  manful 
strides,  booted  and  spurred,  all  ready  for  the  fray.  Seizing  him  by 
the  arm,  I  checked  his  advance,  and  whispering  him  that  it  was  a 
dead  take-in,  and  moreover,  unless  we  made  a  speedy  retreat,  waa 
likely  to  prove  something  far  worse,  induced  him,  though  with  reluctant 
steps,  to  follow  mine.  We  proceeded  to  our  inn,  mounted  our  horses, 
and  having  rode  full  speed  till  we  were  some  considerable  distance  from 
the  town,  I  then  gave  him  a  full  eclaircissemeut  of  the  affair ;  and, 
although  much  chagrined  at  his  disappointment,  he  could  not  help 
laughing  heartily  at  my  expense,  in  which  merriment,  having  had  such 
a  lucky  escape,  I  joined  with  all  my  heart,  and  have  since  frequently 
amused  myself  and  others  with  this  account  of  our  adventures  whiU. 
'*  Angel'huntingy 
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MayUih. — ^I  don't  at  all  understand  the  word  ^^ fascinating y* 
as  used  in  the  newspapers.  I  have  lived  to  an  immense  age;  till 
I  am  a  grief  to  all  my  friends  ;  who  despair  of  there  being  any  end 
to  me.  I  have  seen  many  generations;  and  have  passed  an  active 
life  in  great  cities  ;  but  I  have  not,  in  the  whole  course  of  my  days, 
met  with  six  people  to  whom  the  word  ^^fascinating"  could  be 
applied.  But  the  newspaper  reporters  see  them  every  day.  In  fact, 
all  the  folks  who  are  taken  to  police-ofHces,  with  decent  clothes  on 
their  backs,  are  "  fascinating."  Well  do  I  know,  from  experience, 
that  "  fascination"  is  coming  when  I  read  the  inventory  of  a 
pick-pocket's  wardrobe,  to  this  effect — *'  He  was  fashionably  dressed 
in  a  bottle-green  frock-coat,  with  mother-of-pearl  buttons,  a  striped 
waistcoat,  plum-coloured  inexpressibles,  and  high-low  shoes  tied  in 
v^ry  genteel  leather  bows ;  on  the  top  of  his  head  he  wore  a  white 
hat,  and  round  his  neck  a  Belcher  handkerchief:  altogether  his 
appearance  was  vastly  prepossessing,  and  his  manners  were  fasci- 
nating in  the  extreme."  I  read  the  other  day,  that  a  pork-butcher's 
wife  had  been  tricked  out  of  half-a-pound  of  sausages,  by  a  youth 
of  fascinating  mannersy  with  whom  she  had  conversed  for  tlie 
twentieth  part  of  a  minute,  on  the  subject  of  the  high  price  of  fat 
terriers!  The  French  make  as  prodigal  a  use  of  their  genteel. 
Every  body  knows  the  story  of  the  French  valet,  who  on  being  asked 
what  manner  of  man  had  left  a  particular  parcel  for  his  master, 
answered,  ^^  to  be  sure,  de  hair  of  his  head  came  out  of  de  crown  of 
his  hat ;  and  de  dail  of  his  shirt  came  out  of  de  hole  in  his  breeches ; 
but^-he  was  very  genteel  for  all  dat  I"  But  this  is  by  no  means  so 
absurd ;  because  gentility  is  a  common  quality ;  and  many  a  genteel 
person  may  be  clad  in  rags.  Fascination j  on  the  other  hajud,  is  a 
very  rare  quality ;  unless  indeed  we  suppose,  that  there  are  persons 
who  really  art  fascinated  by  the  address  of  every  man  who  wwrs  a 
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coat  whole  at  the  elbows^  and  knows  better  than  to  pick  his  nose  ( 
and  by  every  woman  who  wears  an  acre  of  straw  in  her  bonnet^ 
makes  a  courtesy,  and  does  not  blast  eyes.  These  are  the  fascinating 
ladies  and  gemmen  of  the  newspapers.  But  when  we  travel  out  of 
the  world, as  it  is  in  newspapers,  and  look  round  the  United  Kingdoms^ 
we  find  that  there  are,  perhaps,  about  fifty  fascinating  women  in 
Great  Britain :  as  for  the  men,  it  makes  me  spit  to  hear  the  term 
profaned  by  application  to  them  at  all — men  are  all  coarse  beasts. 
Nor  can  I  pretend  to  decide,  arithmetically,  that  there  are  fifty 
fascinating  women,  properly  speaking,  such  as  Lady  Wallscourt  was^ 
for  example,  the  other  day,  when  I  could  see  her — ^my  eyes  are  now 
80  bad  that  I  dare  not  venture  to  look  at  her ;  but  I  do  remember 
when  I  used  to  sit  under  the  large  box  in  the  pit  tier  at  the  opera,  and 
spend  the  night  in  looking  at  her  long  eye-lashes  and  langking  eye», 
and  the  rich  brown  locks  that  clustered  and  danced  about  her  finely- 
turned  temples.  Oh,  she  was  a  sunny  being  !  but  the  people  said, 
that  it  was  a  shame  for  such  a  blear-eyed  old  monster  as  myself^ 

to  exhaust  my  small  remaining  sight  in  gazing  on  her ;   and  H 

warned  me  that  I  must  either  discontinue  the  practice,  or  make  up 
my  mind  to  write  no  more  libels.  The  boys  tell  me,  however,  that  she 
is  as  beautiful  as  ever ;  and  that  there  is  a  good  picture  of  her  in  the 
Exhibition.  If  it  is  like,  a  stranger  to  the  original,  when  first  he  sees 
it,  cries  how  odd  ;  but  the  words  are  scarcely  out  of  his  mouth,  before 
he  feels  how  lovely*  It  should  be  arch ;  and  of  an  archness  ynih.  an 
indefinable  dash  of  rusticity  in  it — ^I  mean  the  freshness  of  rusticity, 
(that  is,  the  richness  of  nature,)  not  any  portion  of  its  gaucherie^ 
and  the  smile  should  not  be  of  the  mouth,  but  the  expression  of  the 
whole  face  should  be  one  sweet,  deep  smile.  This  is  indeed  fcuci^ 
nating ;  but  such  are  not  the  beings  on  whom  the  newspapers 
bestow  this  word.  Every  young  ^f«?y  lady  is  fascinating  with  them.  For 
example,  in  my  paper  of  to-day  I  see  a  description  of  Miss  Turner. 
Miss  Turner,  I  make  no  doubt,  is  a  very  nice,  smart,  school-girl ;  she 
is,  the  report  says,  tall,  pale,  with  two  piercing  eyes,*  and  a  finely- 
shaped  mouth.  This  is  all  very  well ;  but  the  scribe,  who  had  only 
seen  the  lady  for  a  few  minutes  during  the  examination  of  Mr.  Wake- 
field, and  who  has  taken  this  rather  homely  inventory  of  her  charms, 
goes  on,  in  the  true  newspaper  style,  to  say — ^^  She  spoke  in  the  most 
collected  manner ;  and,  altogether,  there  is  something  so  fascinate 
ing  about  her,  that  a  most  favourable  impression  seemed  ta  have 
been  made  upon  all  present,** 

L  suppose  that  speaking  in  a  collected  manner,  not  hesitating^ 
"^sTammering,  slurring,  floundering,  gabbering,  is,  as  times  go,  a  point 
^of/ascination-'hut  then,  by  this  scribe's  own  showing,  trying  him 
by  his  own  words,  how  poor  a  thing  fascination^  in  the  newspaper 
sense  of  the  word,  must  be—"  There  was  something  so  fascinating 
about  her  that  a  most  favourable  impression  seemed  to  have  been 
made  on  all  present."  What  a  cold  consequence !  A  favourable 
impression  seemed  to  have  been  made  by  fascination !     Did  the 

•  I  don't  like  that  phrase,  piercing  eyes,  applied  to  eyes  feminine.  It  always 
leminds  me  of  the  old  joke  about  piercing  eyes  and  gimblet-eyes.  "  Her  eyes,  sir, 
would  pierce  a  deal  board ! "  "  Then,  by  the  Lord,"  says  the  respondent,  it  must 
U  a  gimWrt-eye." 
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old  justice  forget  the  gout  ?  did  the  clerk  forget  his  fee  1  did  the 
reporter  forget  his  note-book?  did  Mr.  Wakefield  forget  the  threatened 
mittimus  ?  These  things  must  all  have  happened  had  there  been 
fascination  in  the  lady — ^but  a  favourable  impression  I  Oh,  the 
bathos ! 

—  There  has  been  a'  row  at  Philadelphia  between  an  American 
manager  and  an  English  player  named  Wemyss.  The  manager  - 
insisted  that  Mr.  Wemyss  should  omit  the  words,  in  his  part,  "die 
like  a  brave  Englishman ;"  hecause,  as  he  contended,  during  the  war 
it  had  become  the  usage  to  omit  these  words;  it. being,  doubtless,  a 
great  comfort  and  satisfaction  to  gallant  Americans,  to  think  that 
there  were  no  brave  men  among  their  enemies.  Little  Isaac,  if  I 
remember  right,  argues,  that  there  is,  to  a  bashful  lover,  something 
consoling  in  a  mistress's  ugliness ;  and  I  can  easily  helieve,  that  there 
is  something  to  belligerents  very  encouraging  in  the  belief  of  a  foe's 
cowardice.  A  belief  in  the  enem^f's  proneness  to  running,  must  be 
exceedingly  comforting  in  an  advance.  During  the  earlier  stages  of 
our  war  with  France,  we  delighted  to  represent  the  French  as  a  very 
small,  puny  race  of  men,  with  long,  lean  legs,  and  of  extremely 
fugacious  propensities.  We  raised  our  courage  by  incessant  jokes, 
said  and  sung,  laying  the  prowess  of  the  Monsieurs  in  their  heels. 
We  know,  however,  how  to  despise  the  Americans,  when  we  hear  that 
they  refused  to  tolerate  the  supposition  of  "  brave  Knglishmen," 
when  we  were  at  war  with  them.  But  we  are  all  alike  absurd  in  this 
particular,  as  in  most  others.  The  French  are  as  ridiculous  in  their 
fanfaronnade  as  ourselves,  or  the  Americans.  They  rejoiced  in 
imagining  that  John  Bull  could  not  fight,  by  reason  of  the  bigness  of 
his  belly  ;  and  in  their  caricature  shops  they  used  to  thrash  us  up  hill 
and  down  dale.  I  recollect,  in  particular,  a  print  by  Verney  repre- 
senting a  battalion  of  English  infantry  in  the  act  of  charging  a  single 
French  soldier,  who,  sword  in  hand,  is  protecting  a  fallen  comrade. 
Dismay  is  painted  in  the  faces  of  the  British  troops,  who  are  evidently 
appalled  at  the  danger  of  the  encounter  with  this  soldier.  A  John 
Bull  went  into  the  shop  where  the  print  was  published,  and  simply 
objected  to  the  improbability  of  the  design.  "  To  give  an  air  of 
probability,"  said  he,  "  you  should  put  at  least  double  the  number 
of  Englishmen  into  the  picture :  the  force  described  here  would  never 
have  ventured  to  charge  a  soldier  of  the  imperial  guard ! " 

—  Our  great  philosophers,  and  profound  observers,  often  blunder 
strangely  in  little  things,  from  their  ignorance  of  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  world.  They  live  in  books,  and  seem  to  have  no  eyes 
for  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  habits  of  society  since 
the  days  of  Queen  Anne.  I  make  no  doubt  that  B —  and  H —  imagine 
that  people  parade  the  Mall  at  this  hour ;  the  men  in  bag-wig,  sword, 
and  ruffles,  and  the  women  in  hoops.  Nay,  in  an  ingenious  leading 
article  in  the  Morning  Chronicle  a  few  months  ago,  a  pleasant  illus-* 
tration  turned  on  the  impossibility  of  a  fashionable  Englishman's 
making  his  appearance  in  Paris  before  he  was  provided  with  a  Paris 
suit.  The  writer  had  read  of  such  things  in  Smollet's  novels,  and 
religiously  believed  that  the  same  etiquette  still  prevailed.  Most  of 
the  London  shop-boys,  however,  know  that  Englishmen  now  set  the 
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I^iris  male  fashions ;  a  great  reyolution  in  dress  having  taken  pl^ce, 
which  has  altogether  escaped  the- observation  of  our  politicians.-  Mr. 
Hazlitt,  in  his  last  clevenr  book,  the  Plain  Speaker,  tells  this  story :— • 

'^  A  nobleman  of  high  rank,  sense,  and  merit,  who  had  accepted  an 
order  of  knighthood,  on  being  challenged  for  so  doing,  by  a  friend,  as 
a  thing  rather  degrading  to  him  than  otherwise,  made  answer — ^^What 
you  say,  may  be  very  true ;  but  I  am  a  little  man,  and  am  sometimes 
jostled,  and  treated  with  very  little  ceremony  in  walking  along  the 
streets;  now  the  advantage  of  this  new  honour  will  be,  that  wheu 
people  see  the  star  at  my  breast,  they  will  every  one  make  way  for  me 
with  the  greatest  respect.* " — Plain  Speaker.    Vol.  ii. 

Now,  if  Mr.  Hazlitt  had  taken  any  cognizance  of  the  customs  of 
the  world,  he  would  have  seen  that  this  story  could  not  be  tnte;  as 
noblemen,  or  decorated  persons  in  possession  of  their  senses,  never  do 
walk  about  the  streets  with  their  orders  on  their  breasts.  Such  an 
apparition  as  he  has  supposed  is  never  seen ;  and  if  it  were  to  be  seeot 
the  small  boys  in  the  street  would  hoot  it,  and  the  kmgbt  womld  non 
be  placed  under  the  tender  care  of  his  prochain  amu  Great  geniuses 
perhaps,  consider  a  knowledge  of  these  little  thin|[s  as  beneath  them-; 
but  it  strikes  me,  that  it  can  do  no  harm  just  to  use^^fiieV^yes ;  and 
that  it  may  prevent  one  from  stumbling  occasionally,  and  affording 
laughter  to  the  world  of  fools.  Every  thing  is  worth  knowing ;  and 
every  nonsense  worth  an  allusion  at  all,  is  worth  a  correct  allusion. 

A  morning  paper,  distinguished  for  the  uniform  honesty,  general 
ability,  and  various  knowledge  displayed  by  its  editor  in  his  leading 
articles,  is  unfortunately  peculiarly  unhappy  in  its  speculations  on 
foreign  politics,  as  it  seems  to  me,  owing  to  too  easy  a  credence — too 
amiably  implicit  a  faith  in  the  well-vouched  facts  of  all  comers. 
On  the  3rd  of  May  this  journal  took  a  most  melancholy  view  of  our 
affairs  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  At  home,  it  found  good  promise 
of  a  national  bankruptcy ;  from  home  it  travelled  to  India,  where  it  dis- 
covered that  we  durst  not  trust  the  native  regiments  with  arms,  at  least 
not  at  bed-time :  their  arms,  it  is  said,  were  taken  away,  like  children's 
play  things,  at  bed-time,  and  returned  to  them  the  next  morning  when 
they  got  up  !  "  This  state  of  things,"  says  the  writer,  "  may  well  in- 
spire alarm."^  I  think  so  too,  and  wonder  what  man  has  the  strength 
to  disarm  the  mutinous  regiments  at  night,  and  the  courage  to  arm 
them  again  in  the  morning.  He  ought  to  be  a  vigorous  fellow.  From 
India,  the  Chronicle  takes  a  circuit  through  Turkey  and  Russia,  and 
here  it  finds  "  that  a  war  between  Russia  and  the  Porte,  within  one 
month,  is  considered  inevitable  in  quarters  possessed  of  the  best 
political  information,^*  It  now  returns  homeward  by  the  way  of 
France,  which  it  discovers  to  be  maneuvering,  but  rather  comforts 
us  by  taking  a  passing  glance  at  Austria,  which  has  an  army  on  the 
frontiers  in  fighting  order,  and  which  wishes  us  well.  Having  now 
got  home  again  after  this  little  tour,  it  finds  that  things  have  not' at 
all  improved  during  its  travels — '^  internal  convulsions  and  colonial 
and  foreign  war,  at  a  moment  when  we  are  threatened  with  a  national 
bankruptcy  !*'  sighs  the  writer,  as  he  pulls  off  his  seven-league  boots, 
and  thrown  himself  back  in  the  editorial  chair.  This  was  all  very 
terpible^  but,  somehow  or  other,  I  thought  that  there  would  be  no  war 
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within  a  month,  (provided,  of  course,  the  arms  of  the  native  troops  in 
India  ai*e  carefully-  locked  up  at  hed-tirae,)  and.  in  the  Chronicle  of 
this  day,  (May  23rd,)  I  see  this  beautifully  cool  notification,  setting 
all  things  at  rest  again  in  two  lines : —         \ 

"  The  Courier  states  positively,  that  the  Porte  has  acceded  to  the 
Russian  demands.  The  anticipated  war,  then,  between  Russia 
AND  THE  Porte  will  not  t'akb  plage  ! " 

•  While  I  am  on  the  subject  of  politics,  T  must  express  my  regret  that 
none  of  the  managers  of  our  theatres  have  thought  of  reviving  Murphy's 
amusing  old  farce"  The  Upholsterer, ''the  best  quiz  on  the  gobe-mouches 
class  that  ever  was  conceived.  As  being  old  and  shelfed  it  is  not  generally 
known,  I  shall  here  transcribe  two  or  three  scenes  of  it  as  specimens  of 
its  humour  and  pleasantry.  Mr.  Hume  will  observe,  that  nothing 
personalis  meant  by  the  opening  calculations  of  Quidnunc,  as  Murphy 
wrote  before  the  member  for  Aberdeen  was  born,  and  could  have  had 
no  idea  of  any  particular  application  of  his  satire.  Besides,  Quidnunc 
is'  obviously  on  the  side  of  politics  exactly  opposite  to  that  which  Mr. 
Hume  has  so  ably  and  usefully  supported. 

Scene  III. — Discovers  Quidnunc  at  a  table,  with  newspapers,  pamphlets,  S^c,  all 

around  him. 

Quid,  Six  and  three  is  nine — seven  and  four  is  eleven,  and  carry  one — ^let  me  «e«, 
H6  million — 199  thousand  328 — and  all  this  with  about — where,  where's  the  amount 
of  the  specie?  Here,  here — ^with- about  15  million  in  specie,  all  this  great  circula- 
tion !  good,  good — Why  then,  how  are  we  rained?  how  are  we  ruined  ?  What  says 
the  land- tax  at  4  shillings  in  the  pound  ?  two  million :  now  where's  my  new  assesfl^ 
ment  ? — here — here — the  5th  part  of  twenty  ;  5  in  i^,  I  can't,  hut  5  in  20  IPauses*] 
right,  4  times — why  then,  upon  my  new  assessments  there's  4  million — how  are  we 
ruined  ? — What  says  malt,  cyder,  and  mum  ? — eleven  and  carry  1,  nought  and  go  S — 
good,  good ;  malt,  hops,  cyder,  and  mum.  I'hen  there's  the  wine  licence  ;  and  the 
gin-act  is  no  bad  article — if  the  people  will  shoot  fire  down  their  throats,  why,  in  a 
Christian  country,  they  should  pay  as  much  as  possible  for  suicide — Salt,  good — 
sugar,  very  good — Window-lights — good  again  ! — Stamp-duty,  that's  not  so  well — ^it 
will  have  a  bad  effect  upon  the  newspapers,  and  we  shan't  have  enough  of  politics — 
But  there's  the  lottery — ^where's  my  new  scheme  for  a  lottery  ? — here  it  is — ^Now  for 
tlie  amount  of  the  whole — how  are  we  ruined?  7  and  carry  nought — nought  and 
carry  1 

Enter  Termagant, 


Ter.  Sir,  sir- 


Quid,  Hold  your  tongue,  you  baggage !  you'll  put  me  out — Nought  and  carry  1. 

Ter,  Counsellor  Codicil  will  be  with  you  presently 

Quid,  Pr'ythee  be  quiet,  woman How  are  we*  ruined  ? 

*  T&r,  Ay,  I'm  confidous  as  how  vou  may  thank  yourself  for  your  own  ruination. 

Quid,  Ruin  the  nation ! hold  your  tongue,  you  jade !  I'm  raising  the  supplze* 

mthin  the  year — -How  many  did  I  carry  ? 

Ter,  Yes,  you  have  carried  your  pigs  to  a  fine  market. 

Quid,  Get  out  of  the  room,  hussy — ^you  trollop,  get  out  of  the  room  ! — 

[Turning-  her  out* 
Enter  Razor,  unth  suds  on  his  head,  8^c, 
Friend  Hazor,  I'm.  glad  to  see  thee — Well,  hast  got  any  news  ? 

Raz,  A  budget !  I  left  a  gentleman  half-shaved  in  my  shop  ov^r  the  way.;  it  came 
into  my  head  .of  a  sudden,  so  I  could  not  be  at  ease  till  I  told  you — 

Quid,  That's  kind,  that's  kind,  Friend  Kazor — never  mind  the  gentleman ;  he  can 
wait. 

Rat.  Yes,  so  he  can  ;  he  can  wait. 

Quid,  Come,  now  let's  hear,  whatis't? 

Rax,  I  shaved  a  great  man's  butler  to-day.-^ 

Quid,  Did  ye? 

*jRas,  I  did« 
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Qmd*  Ay ! 

Hat,  Venr  true.  IBotk  tKakt  th$ir  hf§adi. 

Quid,  What  did  he  say  T 

Rax,  Nothing. 

Quid.  Hum— How  did  he  look  t 

Rax.  Full  of  thought. 

Quid*  Aye  !  full  of  thought — ^what  can  that  moaa  1 

Rat.  It  must  mean  someUiing.  [Starhig  at  $ach  oikar* 

Qtdd.  Mayhap  somebody  may  be  going  out  of  place  ? 

Rax.  Lake  enough — there's  someuiing  at  the  bottom  when  a  great  man's  butler 
looks  grave ;  things  can't  hold  out  in  this  manner,  Master  Quidnunc ! — Ktagdoma 
rise  and  fall ! — Liucury  will  be  the  ruin  of  us  ;  it  will  indeed !  IStarn  at  kim. 

^  Quid.  Pray,  now,  friend  Razor,  do  you  find  business  as  current  now  as  before  the  war  ? 

Rat,  No,  no ;  I  have  not  made  a  wig  the  Lord  knows  when  ;  I  cau't  mind  it  for 
thinking  of  my  poor  country. 

Quid*  That  is  generous,  friend  Razor. 

Rat,  Yes,  I  can't  gi'  my  mind  to  any  tiling  for  thinking  of  my  couotrr  ',  and  when 
I  was  in  Bedlam,  it  was  the  same :  I  could  £ink  of  nothing  else  in  Bedlam,  but  poor 
old  England,  and  so  they  said  as  how  I  was  incurable  for  it. 

Quid.  S'bodikins  !  they  might  as  well  say  the  same  of  me. 

Rat.  So  tbey  might— Well,  your  servant,  Mr.  Quidnunc.  I'll  now  go  and  shave  the 
rest  of  the  gentleman's  face — Poor  Old  England !      [Sight  and  ahaht  his  head.  Going. 

Quid.  But  hark  ye,  friend  Razor,  ask  the  gentleman  if  he  has  got  any  news? 

Rax,  I  will,  I  will. 

Quid.  And,  d'ye  hear,  come  and  tell  me,  if  he  has. 

Rax.  I  will,  I  will — ^poor  Old  England !  IGoing,  retwmt,} — O,  Mr.  Quidnunc,  I 

want  to  ask  you — ^pray  now 

Enter  Termagant.  

Ter.  Gemini !  gemini !  How  can  a  man  have  so  little  difference  for  his  customan— 

Quid,  I  tell  you,  Mrs.  Malapert 

Ter.  And  I  tell  you,  the  gentleman  keeps  such  a  bawling  yonder — ^for  shame,  Mr. 
Razor !  you  will  be  a  bankrupper  like  my  master,  with  such  a  houseful  of  children  as 
you  have,  pretty  little  things — ^that's  what  you  will. 

Rat,  I'm  a-c^ming,  I'm  a-coming,  Mrs.  Termagant — I  say,  Mr.  Quidnunc,  I  can't 
sleep  in  my  bed  for  thinking  what  will  come  of  the  proteatants,  if  the  papists  should 
get  the  better  in  the  present  war 

Quitl.  I'll  tell  you — the  geographer  of  our  coffee-house  was  saying  the  other  day, 
that  there  is  an  huge  tract  of  land  about  the  pole,  where  the  protestants  may  retire  ; 
and  that  the  papists  will  never  be  able  to  heal  them  thence,  if  the  northern  powers 
hold  together,  and  the  Grand  Turk  make  a  diversion  in  their  favour. 

Rax.  [Laughs.^  That  makes  me  easy I'm  glad  the  protestants  will  know  where 

to  go,  if  the  papists  should   get  the  better.  [Going,  returns,']  Oh !  Mr.  Quidnunc, 
hark  ye !  India  bonds  are  risen. 

Quid.  Are  they !  how  much  1 

Rax.  A  Jew  pedlar  said  in  my  shop,  as  how  they  are  risen  three  sixteenths. 

Quid,  Why,  then,  that  makes  some  amends  for  the  price«of  com. 

Rax.  So  it  does,  so  it  does-: — Good-bye  Mr.  Quidnunc ^I'm  so  glad  the  poor 

protestants  know  where  to  go  to ;  I  shall  than  have  a  night's  rest  mayhap. 

[Exit,  ttator,  laughing. 

Quid.  I  shall  never  be  rightly  easy  till  those  careening  wharfs  at  Gibraltar  are 
repaired — 

Ter.  Fiddle  for  your  dwarfs !  impair  your  ruined  fortune,  do  that. 

Quid.  If  only  one  ship  can  heave  down  at  a  time,  there  will  be  no  end  of  it— and 
then,  why  should  watering  be  so  tedious  there  1 

«  *  *  ♦  ♦  *  * 

Enter  PAMPfiLBT,  in  a  surUmt  coat,  Sfc. 

Quid.  Mr.  Pamphlet,  I  am  heartily  glad  to  see  you. 

Pam.  Mr.  Quidnunc,  your  servant ;  I'm  come  from  a  place  of  grtot  importance. 

Quid.  Look  ye  there,  now ! — Well,  where,  where  1 

Pam.  Are  we  alone  1 

Quut.  Stay,  stay,  till  I  shut  the  door — Now,  now,  where  do  you  come  from  t 

Pom.  From  the  Court  of  Requests.  [Laying  aside  hii  eurtout  coat. 
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Quid.  The  Court  of  Requettf !  IWhitptrg,]  Are  they  up  1 

Pom,  Hot  work. 

Quid,  Dehates  arising,  may  be  1 

Pam,  Yes,  and  like  to  sit  late. 

Quid,  What  are  they  upon  1 

Pam.  Can't  say. 

Quid,  What  carried  you  thither  t 

Pam.  I  went  in  hopes  of  being  taken  up. 

Quid,  Look  ye  there  now.  {Shakitig  hit  head* 

Pam,  l\e  been  aiming  at  it  these  three  years. 

Quid,  Indeed !  lStarin»  at  him, 

Pam,  Indeed  ! — Sedition  is  the  only  thing  an  author  can  live  by  now — 1  ime  has 
been  I  could  turn  a  penny  by  an  earthquake,  or  live  upon  a  jail-ustempef,  or  dine 
upon  a  bloody  murder ! — but  now  that's  all  over — ^nothing  will  do  now  but  roasting  a 
minister,  or  telling  the  people  that  they  are  ruined — ^I'he  people  of  England  are  never 
ao  happy  as  when  you  tell  Uiem  they  are  ruined. 

Quid,  Yes,  but  they  an't  ruined — I  have  a  scheme  for  paying  off  the  national  debt. 

Pam.  Let  us  see,  let  us  see.  [^Puts  on  his  spectacles.']  Well  enough!  well  imaeined! 
— a  new  thought  this!  I  must  make  this  my  own.  lAside,"]  Silly,  futile,  absurd, 
abominable;  this  will  never  do — I'll  put  it  in  my  pocket,  and  read  it  over  in  the 

morning  for  you Now,  look  you  here ;  I'll  show  you  a  scheme.  [^Rummaging  his 

pockets.}  No,  that's  not  it ;  that's  my  conduct  of  the  ministry,  by  a  country  gentle- 
man ;  I  proved  the  nation  undone  here  :  this  sold  hugely ;  and  here  now,  here's  my 
answer  to  it  by  a  noble  lord — this  did  not  move  among  the  trade. 

Quid.  What,  do  you  write  on  both  sides'! 

Pam.  Yes,  both  sides ;  I  have  two  hands,  Mr.  Quidnunc ;  always  impartial,  ambo 
dexier.  Now,  here,  here's  my  dedication  to  a  great  man ;  touched  twenty  for  thii ; 
and  here,  here's  my  libel  upon  him 

Quid.  What,  after  being  obliged  to  him  ? 

Pam.  Yes,  for  that  reason — ^It  excites  curiosity White* wash  and  blacking-ball» 

Mr.  Quidnunc !  in  utrumque  paraUis ^no  thriving  without  it. 

Qfti'd.  What  have  you  here  in  this  pocket?  {Pi^i^g  ff'tgsTly, 

Pam,  That's  my  account  with  Jacob  Zorobabel  the  broker,  for  writing  paragraphs 
to  raise  or  tumble  the  stocks,  or  the  price  of  lottery  tickets,  according  to  his  purposes. 

Quid.  Ay!  how  do  you  do  thati 

Pam.  As  thus — To-day  the  protestant  interest  declines,  Madras  is  taken,  and 
England  is  undone ;  then,  all  the  long  faces  in  the  Alley  look  as  dismal  as  a  blank ; 
and  so  Jacob  buys  away,  and  thrives  upon  our  ruin.  Then,  to-morrow  we  are  all 
aliye  and  meny  again  ;  rondicheny's  taken ;  a  certain  northern  potentate  will  shortly 
strike  a  blow  to  astonish  all  Europe :  and,  then,  every  true-bom  Englishman  u 
willing  to  buy  a  lottery-ticket  for  twenty  or  thirty  shillmgs  more  than  its  worthi;  so 
Jacob  sells  away,  and  reaps  the  fruit  of  our  success. 

Qmd,  What !  will  the  people  believe  that  now  \ 

Pam.  Believe  it !  believe  any  thing — No  swallow  like  a  true-born  Englishman's 

' A  man  in  a  quart  bottle,  or  a  victory,  'tis  all  one  to  them they  gfve  a 

galph — and  down  it  goes — glib,  glib— — 

hM,  Yes ;  but  they  an't  at  the  bottom  of  things. 

Pom.  No,  not  they ;  they  dabble  a  little,  but  can't  dive- 


Quid.  Pray  now,  Mr.  Pamphlet,  what  do  you  think  of  our  situation? 

Pam,  Bad,  sir,  bad — ^And  how  can  it  be  better?  the  people  in  power  never  send 
to  me — ^never  consult  me  ;  it  must  be  bad ;  now,  here,  here — \Goes  to  his  loose  coat,"] 
here  is  a  manuscript !  this  will  do  the  bonness,  a  master-piece !  I  shall  be  taken  up 
lor  this 

Quid.  Shall  ye? 

Pam,  As  sure  as  a  gun,  I  shall ;  I  know  the  bookseller's  a  rogue,  and  will  give  me  up. 

Quid,  But,  pray  now,  what  shall  you  get  by  being  taken  up  ? 

Pam.  I'll  tell  yon^-lWhitpers.]  in  order  to  make  me  hold  my  tongue. 

Quid,  Ay,  but  you  won't  hold  your  tongue  for  all  that. 

Pam.  Poh,  poh !  not  a  jot  of  that — abuse  them  the  next  day. 

Quid.  Well,  well,  I  wish  you  success  But  do  you  hear  no  news?  have  you 

Men  the  Gazette? 

Pam.  Yes,  I  have  seen  that-rGreat  news,  Mr«Qmdnimc^B«tr  hark  ye— [IFMqMrv.] 
and  kiss  hands  next  weelu 
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Quid,  Aye ! 

Pam.  Certain. 

Quid.  Nothing  permanent  in  this  world. 

Fam,  All  is  vanity 

Quid.  Ups  and  downs • 

Pam.  Ins  and  outs 

Quid.  "Wheels  within  wheels-i^ 


lln  deep  thought, 
toithffut  looking  mt 
each  other.']  • 


Pam.  No  smoke  without  fire. 

Quid.  All's  well  that  ends  well. 

Pam,  It  will  last  our  time. 

Quid.  Whoever  lives  to  see  it,  will  know  more  of  the  matter. 

pam.  Time  will  tell  all. 

Quid.  Ay,  we  must  leave  all  to  the  determination  of  time,  Mr.  Pamphlet,  Wax. 
heartily  ohLged  to  you  for  this  visit — I  love  you  better  than  any  man  in  England. 

Pam,  And,  for  my  part,  Mr.  Quidnunc — \  love  you  better  than  I  do  England  itself. 

Quid.  That's  kind,  tliat's  kind — there's  nothing  I  would  not  do,  Mr.  Pamphlet,  to 
serve  you. 

Pam.  Mr.  Quidnunc.  I  know  you  are  a  man  of  integrity  and  honour — I  know  you 
are — ^and  now  since  we  have  opened  our  hearts,  there  is  a  thing,  Mr.  Quidnunc,  in 
which  you  can  serve  mc — You  know,  sir,  this  is  the  fullness  of  our  hearts — ^you  know 
you  have  my  note  for  a  trifle  ;  hard  dealings  with  assignees.  Now,  could  not  you,  to 
iBerve  a  friend could  not  you  throw  that  note  into  the  fire  1 

Quid.  Hey !  but  would  that  be  honest  1 

Pam,  Leave  that  to  me ;  a  refined  stroke  of  policy — ^Papers  have  been  destroyed 
in  all  governments. 

Quid.  So  they  have  ;  it  shall  be  done  ;  it  will  be  political ;  it  will,  indeed.  Pray» 
now*  Mr.  Pamphlet,  what  do  you  take  to  be  the  true  political  balance  of  power  \ 

Pam,  What  do  I  take  to  be  the  balance  of  power  1  < 

Quid,  Ay,  the  balance  of  power  1 

Pam,  The  balance  of  power !  what  do  I  take  to  be  the  balance  of  power  \  the 
txdance  of  power  !  [Shuts  his  eyes.]  what  do  I  take  to  be  the  balance  of  power? 

Quid,  I'he  balance  of  power  I  take  to  be,  when  the  court  of  aldermen  sits. 

Pam.  No,  no 

Quid,  Yes,  yes 

Pam.  No,  no ;  the  balance  of  power  is  when  the  foundations  of  government  and 
Che  superstructures  are  natural. 

Quid,  How  d'ye  mean  natural  t 

Pam,  Pr'ythee  be  quiet,  man.     This  is  the  language — The  balance  of  power  is 

when  superstructures  are  reduced  to  proper  balances,  or  when  the  balances  are  not 
reduced  to  unnatural  superstructures. 

Quid.  Poh,  poh !  1  tell  you  it  is  when  the  fortifications  of  Dunkirk  are  demolished. 

pam.  But,  I  tell  you,  Mr.  Quidnunc — 

Quid.  I  say  Mr.  Pamphlet 

Pam,  Hear  me,  Mr.  Quidnunc 


Quid.  Give  me  leave,  Mr.  Pamphlet — 

Pam,  I  must  observe,  sir 

Quid.  I  am  convinced,  sir- 


Pam,  That  the  balance  of  power 

Quid.  That  the  fortifications  of  Dunkirk 

Pam.  Depends  upon  the  balances  and  superstructures 

Quid.  Constitutes  the  true  political  equilibrium 

Pam.  Nor  will  I  converse  with  a  man — 

Quid.  And,  sir,  I  never  desire  to  see  your  face 

Pam.  Of  such  anti-constitutional  principles ^ 

Quid.  Nor  the  face  of  any  man  who  is  such  a  Frenchman  in  his  heart,  and  hai 
•uch  notions  of  the  balance  of  power.  [Exeunt. 


iBoth  in  a 
passion. 1 


Scene  III. — The  Street,     Enter  Quidnunc  with  a  dark  lanthom. 
Quid,  If  the  Grand  Turk  should  actually  commence  open  hostility,  and  the  House- 

bug  Tartars  make  a  diversion  upon  the  frontiers,  why,  then,  'ti»  my  opinion — ^time 

will  discover  to  us  a  great  deal  more  of  the  matter. 
TTotcfc.  [TTit/kmt.]  Past  eleven  o'clock,  a  cloudy  night. 
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Quid.  Hey  !  past  eleven  o'clock — 'Sbodikins,  my  brother  Feeble  wfll  be  gone  to 
bed ;  but  he  shan't  sleep  till  I  have  some  chat  with  him. — ^Haik  ye,  watchman* 
watchman ! 

Enter  Watchman, 

Watch.  Call,  master'! 

Quid.  Av»  step  liither,  step  hither ;  have  you  heard  any  news  T 

Watch.  News,  master? 

Quid.  Ay>  about  the  Prussians,  or  the  Russians  t  , 

Watch.  Russians,  master? 

Quid.  Yes  ;  or  the  movements  in  Fomerania  7 

Watch.  La,  master,  I  know  nothing.  Poor  gentleman !  ^Pointing  tohishead.^  Good 
Aight  to  you,  master.     Past  eleven  o'clock.  [Exit.  Watchman. 

Quid.  That  man,  now,  has  a  place  under  the  government,  and  he  won't  speak* 
But  I  am  losing  time.  [Knochs  at  thedoor.^  Hazy  weather  !  ILooking  up."}  The  wind 
is  fixt  in  that  quarter,  and  we  shan't  have  any  nuols  this  week  to  come.  Come  abont^ 
good  wind,  do,  come  about. 

Enter  a  Servant  Maid. 

Maid.  La,  sir^  is  it  you  ? 

Quid.  Is  your  master  at  home,  child  ? 

Maid.  Gone  to  bed,  sir. 

Quid,  Well,  well,  I'll  step  up  to  him. 

Maid.  Must  not  disturb  him  for  the  world,  sir— — 

Quid.  Business  of  the  utmost  importance. 

Maid.  Pray,  consider,  sir,  my  master  an't^well. 

Quid.  Prythee  be  quiet,  woman  ;  I  must  see  him.  [^Exeu/tfr 

Scene  IV. — A  room  in  Feeble' $  house.      Enter  Feeble,  in  his  night-govm. 

Feeb,  I  was  just  stepping  into  my  bed.    Bless  my  heart !  what  can  this  man  WKat? 
J  know  his  voice.     I  hope  no  new  misfortune  brings  him  at  this  hour ! 

Quid.  [Without.^  Hold  your  tongue,  yon  fooUsh  hussy;  he'll  be  glad  to  see  me*. 
Mother  Feeble,  brother  Feeble ! 

Enter  QuiBNUNC. 
Brother  Feeble,  I  give  yon  joy  ;  the  nabob's  demolished..  C^^^^S** 

Britons  strike  home,  revenge,  S^c, 

Feeb,  Lack-a-day,  Mr.  Quidnunc,  how  can  you  serve  me  thus  1 

Quid,  Suraja  Dowla  is  no  more ! 

Feeh.  Poor  man !  he's  stark  staring  mad. 

Quid.  Our  men  diverted  themselves  with  killing  their  bullocks  and  their  camels,  fill 
they  dislodged  the  enemy  from  the  octagon,  and  the  counterscarp,  and  the  bung-lo-— 

Feeb,  I'll  hear  the  rest  to-morrow  morning — Oh  !  I'm  ready  to  die  ! 

Quid.  Odsheart  man,  be  of  good  chee. — the  new  nabob,  Jaffier  Ally  Cawn,  htm 
ftcceeded  to  a  treaty ;  and  the  English  Company  have  got  all  their  rights  in  the 
Fhiemand  and  the  Hushbulhoorums. 

Fieb,  But  dear  heart,  Mr.  Quidnunc,  why  am  I  to  be  disturbed  for  this  T 

Quid,  We  had  but  two  seapoys  killed,  three  chokeys,  four  gaul-waUs,  and  two> 
semidars. — [Sings.]  "  Britons  never  shall  be  slaves  !  " 

FeA.  Would  not  to-morrow  morning  do  as  well  for  this  1 

Quid,  Light  up  your  windows,  man ;  light  up  your  windows.    Chttndemagorft  ft 
taken! 
.    Feeb,  Well,  well,  I'm  glad  of  it — Good  night.  IGoing* 

Quid,  Here  ;  here's  the  Gazette ! 

Feeb.  Oh !  I  shall  certainly  faint !  [5tf5  doum. 

Quid.  Ay,  ay,  sit  down,  and  I'll  read  it  to  you.  IReads."]  Nay,  doh't  run  away — 
I'to  moie  news  to  tell  yon ! — ^there's  an  account  from  WiUiamsborgh  iik  America— > 
The  superintendant  of  Indian  affairs — 

Feeb,  Dear  sir,  dear  sir —  [^Avoidhig  him. 

Quid,  He  has  settled  matters  with  the  Cherokees —  {^Following  him, 

Feeb.  Enough,  enough [From  him. 


'   Quid,  In  the  same  manner  he  did  befi^re  with  the  Catabawi*  [MUr  him* 

Feeb,  Well,  well,  your  servant [From  him. 

Quid,  So  that  the  back  inhabitants lifter  him, 

Feeb,  I  wish  you  would  let  me  be  a  quiet  inhabitant  in  my  own  house 

Quid,  So  -that  the  back  inhabitants  will  now  be  secured  by  the  Ch^K^dea  fttvA 

Cutabami-^-^ — 
#M6.  Yo«*d  betterf  o  home,  and  think  of  appearing  befera  tile  ComnuMioownH'*—- ^ 
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Quid,  Go  home!  no,  no;  rilgouidtalk  the  matter  over  at  our  coffee-hoase — ^ 

Feieb,  Do  so,  do  so. 

Quid*  ^Returning,']  Mr.  Feeble — I  had  a  dispute  about  the  bahuice  of  power — 
pray  now,  can  you  tell 

Fefb,  I  know  nothing  of  the  matter 

Quid,  Well,  another  time  will  do  for  that — I  hare  a  great  deal  to  say  about  that — 
IGoing,  returns,']  Right,  I  had  like  to  have  forgot ;  there's  an  erratum  in  the  last 
Gazette 


Feeb,  With  all  my  heart 

Quid.  Page  3,  line  Ist,  col.  Ist.  and  3d,  for  bowht  read  boomt* 

Feeb,  Read  what  you  will 

Quid,  Nay,  but  Uiat  alters  the  sense,  you  know — Well,  now  your  servant.    If  I 
bear  any  more  news,  1*11  come,  and  tell  you. 

Feefr.  For  Heaven's  sake,  no  more 

Quid.  I'll  be  with  you  before  you're  out  of  your  first  sleep- 


Feeb,  Good-night,  good-night [Runs  off. 

Quid.  I  forgot  to  tell  you the  Emperor  of  Morocco  is  dead.  IBawUngaJter  himj] 

So ^now  I  ve  made  him  happy I'll  go  and  knock  up  my  friend  Razor,  and 

make  him  happy  too and  then  I'll  go  and  see  if  any  body  is  up  at  the  coffee- 
bouses and  make  them  all  happy  there,  too.  [Exit  Quidnunc. 

Conceive  Liston  in  the  character  of  Quidnunc  I     Could  anything  be 
more  delightful  ? 

SOtb. — ^It  is  reported  that  Mr.  Charles  Kemhle  is  ahout  to  retire 
from  the  management  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre.  Considering  Mr. 
Charles  Kemhle  in  his  private  character^  we  must  regret  this,  or  any 
other  event  that  may  he  displeasing  to  him,  for  he  has  many  qualities 
^hich  engage  a  friendly  interest  in  his  behalf.  He  is  a  very  polished 
gentleman^  and  an  elegant  scholar,  his  manners  are  singularly  urbane, 
And  his  conversation,  when  he  is  disposed  to  converse,  which  is  not 
always  the  case,  is  full  of  good  sense  and  nice  taste,  and  occasionally 
enlivened  with  a  pleasant  and  easy  humour.  In  a  word,  there  are  not 
many  men  in  this  country  possessed  of  personal  qualities  so  calculated 
to  conciliate  esteem  as  those  which  distinguish  Charles  Kemhle,  and 
when  we  hear  that  he  is  ahout  to  withdraw  from  the  management  of 
his  theatre,  we  regret  the  event  as  it  may  concern  him  individually, 
but  at  the  same  time  we  are  free  to  confess  that,  considering  it  with  a 
view  to  the  administration  of  theatrical  affairs,  we  regard  it  as  a 
matter  of  no  sort  of  importance  to  the  public.  In  Mr.  Harris's  time 
no  one  raised  his  voice  more  loudly  against  the  quackery  and  puppet- 
show  management  of  the  theatre  than  Mr.  Charles  Kemhle ;  no  one 
wished  more  fervently  for  the  restoration  of  the  legitimate  dram^i,  (a 
vague  phrase  enough  by  the  way.)  But  when  Mr.  Harris  went  out, 
and  he  came  t»,  things  went  on  just  in  the  old  train,  or  if  any  difference 
was  observable,  it  was  by  no  means  creditable  to  the  new  management. 
The  quackeries  and  puppet-show  exhibitions  being,  if  possible,  more 
frequent  and  more  tawdry  than  ever.  Punch,  too,  was  for  the  first 
time  played  at  Covent  Garden  in  Mr.  Chatles  Kemble's  dictatorship. 
When  we  consider  these  things,  we  care  not  (except  as  it  may  concern 
the  individual)  who  manages  the  theatre ;  we  know  that  it  is  in  such 
a  train  that  it  cannot  be  well  managed,  and  it  matters  not  a  straw 
who  administers  the  quackeries,  and  plays  the  part  of  prime  minister 
in  the  government  of  dulness.  All  that  we  are  anxious  about  is  to 
keep  out  of  the  house.  The  bills  satisfy  our  curiosity.  Mr.  Harris 
will  necessarily,  in  resuming  his  old  courses,  continue  the  system  of 
his  predecessor.    These  two  gentlemen  being,  like  Whig  and  Tory, 
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great  railers  against  abuses  when  outy  and  very  much  alike  when  in* 
Charles  Kemble  will  now  once  more  sigh  for  the  legitimate  drama, 
and  Mr.  Harris  will  play  Punch  with,  perhaps,  the  addition  of  Judy. 

—  Our  Cockney  scribes  in  the  newspapers  make  strange  discoveries 
every  now  and  then.  A  Peter  Pastoral  in  the  Morning  Chronicle  of 
this  day  has  found  a  beautiful  mare's  nest ;  he  has  discovered  that 
people  do  not  go  to  Vauxhall  for  the  lights,  or  the  company,  or  the 
fire-works,  or  the  music,  or  for  all  these  things  united,  but  that  they 
go  to  Vauxhall /or  the  pleasure  of  the  delightful  drive  of  some 
two  or  three  miles,  on  an  evening  when  the  air  at  that  distance  from 
town  breaths  perfume !  Think  of  that,  reader !  The  delightful  drive 
to  Vauxhall,  and  the  perfume  on  the  way!  Call  to  mind  the  delicious 
road  to  Marsh  Gate,  and  the  beautiful  prospect  which  opens  to  you 
when  you  turn  down  to  the  right  by  Walworth — ^the  gardens  before 
the  doors — the  holey  hocks — the  sweet  sun-flowers,  and  the  poplars  so 
dusty  and  tall !  Oh,  Peter  Pastoral,  this  indeed  is  rurall  It  is  on 
the  Vauxhall  Road  that  we  taste  the  joys  of  the  country,  it  is  some- 
where about  Walworth  that  we  inhale  the  sweet  breath  of  nature,  wliich 
bountifully  fans  down  our  grateful  throats  a  cart-load  of  road-sand 
*'  without  leave  of  the  surveyors.''  Oh  !  Peter,  if  there  is  joy  upon  earth, 
man,  it  is  this  i  if  there  is  pleasure  in  the  world  it  is  to  be  found  in 
a  delightful  drive  on  the  Vauxhall  Road,  the  air  hresLthing  perfume  ! 

'^  It  is  not  the  music  which  draws  thousands  to  its  enchantment,  for 
in  this  musical  agC'?  few  if  any,  may  not  command  its  pleasure  else- 
where, without  encountering  so  much  hazard — ^nor  is  it  the  dancing 
— nor  the  illuminated  walks — nor  even  the  society  of  our  friends — ^it 
is  not  any  of  these  singly  or  united  which  could  have  the  effect  of 
inducing  us  to  perambulate  in  a  damp  and  foggy  atmosphere,  even  if 
it  were  possible  to  cover  the  whole  area  with  a  parapluie.  No  ;  it  is 
the  pleasure  of  a  delightful  drive  of  some  two  or  three  miles,  on  an 
evening  when  the  air^  even  at  that  slight  distance  from  town, 
breathes  perfumed 

Atl^M — The  Greek  proverb  says,  Bapoc  n  ro^  cernv,  awttrBtu  Xtair, 
which  may  be  thus  translated :  "  It  is  a  grievous  thing,  Toadey,  to  be 
too  much  praised."  Having  shown  what  the  Greek  proverb  says,  I 
will  now  show  what  Blackwood  says : — 

"  Canning's  Wit. — Canning's  wit  is  infallible.  It  is  never  out  of 
time  or  place,  and  is  finely  proportioned  to  its  object.  Has  he  a 
good-natured,  gentlemanly,  well-educated  blockhead — say  of  the 
landed  interest — to  make  ridiculous,  he  does  it  so  pleasingly,  that 
the  esquire  joins  in  the  general  smile.  Is  it  a  coarse  calculating 
dunce  of  the  mercantile  school,  he  suddenly  hits  him  such  a  heavy 
bloMT  on  the  organ  of  number,  that  the  stunned  economist  is  unable 
to  sum  up  the  total  of  the  whole.  Would  some  pert  prig  of  the 
profession  be  facetious  overmuch.  Canning  ventures  to  the  very 
borders  of  vulgarity,  and  discomfits  him  with  an  old  Joe.  Doth 
some  mouthing  member  of  mediocrity  sport  orator,  and  make  use  of 
a  dead  tongue,  then  the  classical  Secretary  runs  him  through  and 
through  with  apt  quotations,  and  before  the  member  feek  himself 
wounded,  the  whole  House  sees  that  he  is  a  dead  maji."'^Blackwood's 
Magazine. 
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Canning  is  undoubtedly  a  wit  of  the  first  water,  but  there  is  this 
I  peculiarity  about  Canning's  wit,  that  nobody  knows  any  thing  about 

'  it,  though  we  all  nevertheless  religiously  believe  in  it.     Zadig,  when 

I  among   the   believers  in   griffins,    nearly   got  broiled   for  doubting 

i  whether  there  were  such  things  as  griffins  in  the  world ;  and  his  friend 

alone  extricated  him  from  his  difficulty,  by  assuring  the  believers  in 
griffins  that  Zadig  not  only  believed  in  griffins,  but  that  he  kept  two 
of  them  in  his  court-yard,  and  always  treated  them  with  the  greatest 
kindness.  J  am  not  going  to  do  so  silly  a  thing  as  Zadig ;  I  know 
better  than  to  inquire  whether  Canning  has  wit,  nay,  I  believe  in  his 
wit,  and  treat  it  with  every  respect ;  but  having  made  this  confession 
of  faith,  I  think  that  I  am  at  liberty  to  observe  on  this  curious  cir- 
cumstance, that  nobody  when  asked  can  give  any  very  clear  account 
of  this  wit,  (that  is  to  say  of  his  spoken,  his  Parliamentary  wit,) 
or  remember  any  specimens  of  it.  It  must  be,  as  Erskine  said  of  his 
own  eloquence,  "  Like  the  fragrance  of  the  rose — lost  as  soon  as»shed.'' 
The  memory  of  every  man  of  Sheridan's  day  is  stored  with  apt  ex- 
amples of  Sheridan's  wit ;  Lord  North's  contemporaries  too  have 
handed  down  to  us  abundant  specimens  of  his  wit,  wit  that  was 
always  good-natured,  a  rare  and  admirable  quality  in  wit — but  none 
of  Canning's  admirers  can  give  us  any  examples  of  his  wit.  Ask 
them,  "What  has  h.^  said  that  you  would  instance  as  witty?**  and 
you  gravel  them  at  once.  We  do  not  ask  what  he  has  written, 
because  we  see  that  in  the  Anti-Jacobin,  and  excellent  it  is ;  but  men 
witty  on  paper  only  are  not  generally  called  wits,  and  it  is  the 
fashion  to  say  that  Canning  is  very  witty  in  the  House ;  the  Parliamen- 
tary Reports,  however,  do  not  confirm  the  story.  Some  old  Joe  Millars 
indeed  they  have  recorded  in  the  Foreign  Secretary's  speeches,  but 
the  wit  of  them  belongs  of  course  to  Mr.  Millar  and  not  to  Mr. 
Canning.  As  for  the  happiness  of  Mr.  Canning's  quotations,  I 
think  the  Blackwood  writer  is  particularly  unlucky  in  having 
touched  on  this  point.  Canning's  quotations,  with  grief  I  speak  it, 
are  always  culled  from  the  examples  in  the  Syntax  of  the  Eton 
Grammar,  the  sort  of  Repertorium  whence  Partridge  supplied  himself 
with  erudition.  I  almost  wonder  indeed  that  he  does  not  relapse  into 
the  old  school-boy  practice  of  quoting  the  rules  as  well  as  the 
examples,  and  surely,  Verbum  personals  concordat  cum  nominativo 
would  do  as  well  for  the  country  gentlemen  as  F'ir  bonus  est  quiSy 
&c.  or  that  standing  favourite  of  the  honourable  gentleman  (which 
is  to  us  about  as  agreeable  as  the  taste  of  the  horse-pond  at  her 
door  was  to  Mrs.  Hardcastle :) 

Os  homini  sablime  dedit :  coelmnqae  tueri 
Jussit,  et  erectos  ad  sidera  tollere  valtus. 

There  is  no  sort  of  doubt  that  Mr.  Canning  is  an  accomplished 
scholar,  I  therefore  ascribe  the  peculiar  style  of  his  classical  quota- 
tions to  his  desire  to  cite  that  which  the  country  gentlemen  may 
possibly  understand.  It  doubtless  puts  them  in  extreme  good  humour 
with  themselves,  to  throw  out  a  quotation  to  them  which  they  can 
comprehend.  The  rules  and  examples  of  the  syntax  are  of  course 
more  likely  to  have  been  impressed  on  the  memories  of  these  gentlemen 
than  other  parts  of  their  educations,  Canning,  therefore,  very  discreetly 
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appltes  himself  to  this  source  when  he  would  give  them  some  Latin  to 
their  minds.  He  has  a  suflficient  reason  for  dealing  in  trite  quotations, 
and  we  quarrel  only  with  those  injudici<^us  friends  who  would  convert 
a  politic  puerility  into  matter  of  positive  praise.  They  must  have  it 
that  Canning's  quotations  are  apt  in  themselves,  when  in  fact  they  are 
not  apt  or  happy,  hut  well  adapted  to  the  hearers ;  they  are  not  made 
for  the  credit  of  the  maker,  hut  for  the  market.  The  partizan  of 
Wilkg  found  heauty  in  his  squint,  and  with  like  ridiculous  prodigality 
of  admiration,  the  Blackwood  writer  would  discover  heauty  in  the  little 
necessary  blemishes  of  Mr.  Canning's  oratory.  Again  I  repeat,  that  it 
is  a  grievous  thing  to  be  extravagantly  praised.  The  share  of  praise 
which  is  fairly  and  honourably  Mr.  Canning's  due,  would  satisfy  the 
covetings  of  the  most  ambitious  of  men  of  applause.  If  he  has  not  the 
ready  and  sparkling  wit  of  Sheridan  or  Lord  North,  he  has  much  higher 
qualities.  He  is  a  man  not  only  of  brilliant  talents,  but,  in  many  points, 
of  what  we  regard  infinitely  more,  sound  principles,  and  generally  of  an 
enlightened  mind.  That  he  may  make  a  worthy  use  of  these  capacities 
for  accomplishing  good  is  our  most  earnest  wish.  No  men  in  office > 
ever  stood  higher  with  the  country  (the  intelligent  part  of  it)  than 
Canning,  Huskisson,  and  Peel,  and  a  proud  career  is  open  to  them. 
The  last  has  got  a  twist  in  a  few  things,  but  his  reforms  of  the  law 
atone  for  it  ten  thousand  times  over.  Men  of  this  stamp,  however, 
will  be  blown  upon  by  adulators,  and  if  in  endeavouring  to  drive  the 
fly  away,  we  chance  to  give  what  appears  to  be  a  rude  pat,  they  must 
take  tlie  will  for  the  deed.  Our  care  is  to  preserve  their  fair  reputa- 
tion from  the  unwholesome  taint  of  flattery  and  falsehood. 

4th,  Mr.  Mathews  is  reported  to  have  made  this  speech  on  the 
closing  of  the  entertainment  for  the  season. 

"  Ladies  and  Gentlemen — The  same  feelings  must  be  expressed  iu 
the  same  terms — that  feeling  I  have  often  experienced — those  words  I 
have  often  employed.  I  will  not  now  repeat  the  latter,  though  I  must 
always  be  sensible  of  the  former.  My  lasting  gratitude  is  due  for  all 
past  and  present  favours.  You  may  value  me,  but  I  cannot  value 
them  too  highly. 

There  is  obviously  a  mis-print  in  the  last  clause.  It  evidently 
«hould  be  read — ^^  You  may  value  me,  but  I  cannot  value  myself  too 
highly." 

6th, — The  very  newspapers  which  said  the  other  day  that  Mr. 
Chaiies  Kemble  was  about  to  quit  office,  now  as  confidently  protest 
that  there  was  not  a  syllable  of  truth  in  the  report — ^tant  mieux — pour 
lui,  that  is  to  say.  It  is  thus  that  journals  kill  children  at  Waterford 
to  fill  up  a  column,  and  then  contradict  the  same.  And  then,  to  think 
of  the  beautiful  paragraph  I  have  written  about  it !  Well,  well,  it 
•znnst  stand.     My  rule  is  never  to  erase — mine  is  a  veritable  diary. 

-—  I  have  been  immoderately  diverted  with  an  article  in  the  last  Black- 
wood, on  Megg  Dodd's  Cookery  Book.  The  writer's  instructions  for 
taking  a  place  at  dinner  opposite  some  gracious  dish,  remind  me  of  a 
story  illustrative  at  once  of  the  gallantry  and  gourmandism  of  a  German 

diplomatist.     The  Count  ,  having  had  the  honour  of  handing 

Lady  Castlereagh  down  to  dinner  at  her  own  house,  was  motioned  by 
her  ladyship  to  take  the  chair  at  her  right  hand,  but  the  gallant 
German  said,  with  a  loud  voice,  in  his  broad  English,  "  No — Milady 
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Castlereagh ;  No — ^I — shall — not— sid — dare, — I — shall — go — and— 
sid — ^my — self— down—- opposidc — that — great — poy."  And  he  waff 
as  good  as  his  word :  he  did  go  and  sit  down  opposite  a  great  French 
pie,  besieged  it  in  form^  stormed^  sacked,  and  pillaged  it  in  a  most 
complete  and  soldierly  manner. 

loth. — ^The   papers  this  day  announce  the   return  of  Sir  Francis 
Burdett  and  Mr.  Hohhouse  for  Westminster  !     The  influence  of  names 
is  astonishing.     I  make  no  question  that  the  good  people  of  West- 
minster firmly  believe,  that  in  electing  Sir  Francis  Burdett  they  have 
elected  a  fast  friend  of  the  popular  cause.     Such  he  once  indisputably 
was,  but  nothing  remains  of  the  Burdett  of  former  years  but  the  name. 
He  is  now  scarcely  distinguishable  from  Sir  Thomas  Lethbridge :   he 
has  identified  himself  with  the  landholders,  the  corn-monopolists,  and 
in  pursuing  the  interests  of  his  class,  he  has  deserted  the  dearest 
interests  of  the  community — but  still  he  is  with  the  multitude  the  Sir 
Francis  Burdett,  the  friend  of  the  people  !     So  blind  are  the  million 
to  change  in  things  while  names   remain   the   same!      The   Living 
Skeleton  that  was  over  here,  grew  so  fat  with  good  living  during  the 
period  of  his  exhibition,  that  the  showman  was  obliged  to  discharge 
him  and  send  him  home  to  France,  where,  by  this  time,  he  is  being 
shown  about  the  fairs  as  the  French  Dan  Lambert.     While  he  was 
waxing  lustier  and  lustier  every  day,  people  continued  to  visit  him,  and 
to  wonder  at  him  still  as  the  Living  Skeleton,  till  in  an  unlucky  hour  a 
matter-of-fact,  mathematical  kind  of  man  dropped  in,  and  asked, "  Is 
that  the  Living  Skeleton !    Why,  he  seems  to  my  eyes  rather  a  corpu- 
lent gentleman.'*    Upon  this  the  showman,  perceiving  for  the  first  time 
the  aggrandisement  of  his  prodigy's  person,  cried,  "  Lord,  Sir,  so  he  is ! 
Well,  I  can't  think  what  can  have  come  over  him,  but  he  certainly  is 
not  the  skeleton  he  was."     And  so  the  Skeleton  was  discharged.     Had 
it  not  been,  however,  for  the  hint  of  our  matter-of-fact  man,  he  would 
have  remained  the  Living  Skeleton  till  he  had  isirrived  at  that  pass  of 
fatness  at  which  a  man  forfeits  the  privilege  of  crossing  his  legs.     A 
similar  process  of  change  has  taken  place  with  regard  to  Burdett's 
political  character,  but  the  discovery  has  not  yet  been  made  by  the 
million,  and  though   he  has  grown  a  complete  squire,  the  many  still 
gaze  and  wonder  at  him  as  the  staunch  friend  of  the  people.    When- 
ever they  discover  the  change  he  may  pass  over  to  the  Tories,  as  the 
Skeleton  passed  over  to  France,  and  exhibit  in  the  character  opposite 
to  that  which  earned  him  his  fame,  that  of  a  prize  Tory.     I  grieve  at 
the  metamorphosis,  but  I  cannot  be  blind  to  it.     Melton  Mowbray, 
stinking  foxes,  and  evil  communication,  have  deprived  the  people  of 
the  advocacy  of  one  of  the  ablest  and  boldest  public  men  in  this 
country. 

While  on  this  subject  I  must  do  justice  to  some  excellent  observa- 
tions on  the  conduct  of  Burdett,  and  other  distinguished  politicians, 
which  appeared  the  other  day  in  the  Morning  Herald.  The  Herald 
argued,  unanswerably,  that  these  are  not  the  men  to  iserve  the  public 
cause,  as  they  reserve  themselves  for  great  oratorical  occasions,  and 
feel  above  that  which  is  really,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  the  business 
of  the  country.  In  a  former  Diary  I  was  wrath  with  the  Herald,  and 
pronounced,  perhaps,  too  sweeping  a  censure  on  it.  It  has  its 
faults,  its  weak  places ;  but  good  articles  appear  in  it ;  and  it  has 
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of  late  done  excellent  service  by  its  papers  on  the  subject  of  imprison* 
ment  for  debt. 

lith. — The  king's  wish  to  raise  Sir  Henry  Halford  to  the  peerage, 
has  been  met  by  the  objection,  that  a  peer  could  not,  consistently  with 
his  dignity,  practice  as  a  physician ;  and  also,  that  he  would  lose  his 
business,  as  people  would  not  send  for  his  lordship,  when  they  had,  or 
fancied  they  had,  any  little  nonsense  the  matter  with  them.  His 
majesty  observed,  that  he  saw  nothing  at  all  in  the  last  objection,  for 
all  hie  friends  wculd  go  to  the  Lord  Harry.  It  was  then  pro- 
posed to  give  the  coronet  to  Lady  Halford,  and  to  leave  Sir  Henry  at 
liberty  to  take  the  fees ;  but  this  arrangement  did  not  exactly  please 
his  majesty,  whose  wish  is  to  obey  the  injunction  of  scripture^  and 
^'  to  honour  his  physician ;"  he  therefore  asked,  whether  it  would  not 
be  the  same  thing  if  Lady  Halford  were  to  be  made  the  physician,  and 
Sir  Henry  the  peer  ?     I  believe  it  would — to  the  patients, 

12th, — ^It  is  amusing  to  observe,  how  the  laboured  ill-nature  of 
Murray's  Representative  is  neutralised  by  its  constitutional  silliness. 
It  says  its  would-be  bitter  things  with  such  an  air  of  niaiaericy  that 
one  feels  inclined  rather  to  laugh  at  its  folly,  than  to  be  angry  at  its 
malignant  purpose.  Nevertheless,  such  an  evil  disposition  ought  to 
be  corrected ;  and  I  have  some  thoughts  of  again  showing  this  paper 
up  in  my  Diary ;  if  I  do,  by  Jupiter  I  will  divert  myself  with  it — aye, 
and  my  readers  too.  We  will  have  a  famous  month's  sport.  This 
dainty  concern  has,  of  late,  been  making  some  blackguard  attacks  on 
Sir  Robert  Wilson.  .  Among  other  stuff  (in  the  Abigail  style  of  malice) 
it  alleges,  that  he  has  no  right  to  call  himself  Sir ;  and  questions  his 
gallantry  as  a  soldier.  An  evening  paper  (the  Globe,  I  suppose)  has 
condescended  to  notice  its  little  nonsense ;  and  in  reply,  the  Repre- 
sentative leaves  the  decision  of  the  dispute  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  This  is  no  quiz  of  mine,  reader.  The  man's  wprds  are, 
"  TFe  leave  it  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  decide."  And  he 
goes  on  to  say,  "  In  the  mean  time,  while  waiting  for  his  Grace's 
decision"  Sfc,  This  beats  the  thought  that  sparkles  with  our  cham- 
pagne ;  and  our  opera-box ;  and  our  standing^  close  to  Russia  when  we 
heard  the  famous  piece  of  history  touching  Constantine's  marriage. 
This  is  all  surpassed  by  the  last  stroke — We  leave  the  dispute  to  our 
friend  Wellington.  "  Wellington,  my  good  fellow,  come  and  decide, 
between  us  and  the  Globe — ^is  Wilson  a  soldier  ?  " 

I  have  had  some  fun  with  this  same  Representative  before,  and  a 
few  more  such  touches  as  these  will  tempt  me  to  have  some  fun  with 
it  again.     How  ,  of  the  Globe,  must  have  enjoyed  that  reference 

to  his  Grace  of  Wellington,  for  the  settlement  of  the  controversy. 
I  envy  him  his  chuckle.  "  We  leave  it  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
to  decide  I"  Oh,  what  an  air  was  there !  As  Listen  says,  that  is, 
indeed,  "  coming  it  Captain  Grand  over  us,"  I  shall  send  off 
instantly  to  enquire  how  the  Globe  is  after  its  laugh. 

VJth, — ^All  the  world  is  rejoicing  at  the  discomfiture  of  Saint  But- 
terworth,  at  Dover.  A  most  ridiculous  circumstance,  which  happened 
before  the  election  commenced,  must  have  given  this  worthy  a  fore«* 
taste  of  his  richly-merited  defeat.  He  convened  a  meeting  of  his 
friends  at  the  City  of  London  Tavern,  to  concert  measures  for  securing 
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his  return.  A  considerable  number  of  peraons  assembled  on  this 
occasion ;  but  instead  of  proposing  Mr.  Butterworth,  who  had  paid 
for  the  room  in  which  they  met,  and  who  had  called  them  together, 
they,  after  a  very  little  consideration',  of  one  accord,  nominated  one  of 
the  other  candidates.  Butterworth  thought  it  rather  queer  usage, 
that  his  friends  should  propose  another  before  him,  when  they  were 
especially  convened  to  promote  his  election ;  but  of  course  he  cal- 
culated on  being  named  next.  A  friend  then  got  up,  and  proposed 
him,  but  the  meeting  unanimously  negatived  the  motion,  and  put 
a  third  party  in  nomination  !     The  Saint  was  as  mad  as  the  Devil. 

—  The  most  magnanimous  of  God's  creatures,  Mr.  Bankes,  has  been 
beaten  at  Cambridge.  It  was  a  worthy  competition  between  him  and 
Goulburn  ;  but  Goulburn,  with  all  his  faults,  is  worth  a  million 
Bankeses.  Bankes^s  affair  with  Mr.  Buckingham  is  a  thing  not  to  be 
matched  ;  it  has  stamped  him  a  being  of  superlative  littleness  ;  and' 
on  this  ground  he  may  set  all  rivalry  at  defiance.  However,  it  was 
good  fun  to  see  these  two  maggots  running  their  creeping  race  one 
against  the  other,  amidst  the  contemptuous  jeers  of  the  honest,  and 
the  execrations  even  of  the  lovers  of  all  littleness.  The  No  Popery 
party  held  that  one  maggot  would  be  secure  of  coming  in ;  but  they 
saw  that  a  brace  of  maggots  would  divide  the  strength  of  sympa- 
thising souls ;  and  that  between  the  two  toad-stools,  intolerance  would 
fall  to  the  ground.  Accordingly,  the  friends  of  Bankes  reviled 
Goulburn,  and  the  friends  of  Goulburn  reviled  Bankes  ;  and  the  rest 
of  the  world  laughed,  and  agreed  that  there  was  much  truth  in  what 
cither  party  urged  against  the  other.  The  maggots,  however,  were 
as  obstinate  as  pigs ;  the  nut  was  before  them ;  and  the  jeers  of  the 
multitude  only  acted  like  salt  on  their  tails,  to  stimulate  their 
activity :  away  they  crept,  emulously  striving  for  the  precedence  of  a 
barley-corn's  length;  and  never  seeing  that  the  other  racers,  the 
generous  steed  Copley,  and  the  hack  Lord  Palmerston,  were  already 
at  the  goal.  The  maggots  had  miscalculated  the  thing.  They  judged 
well  in  thinking  that  maggots  would  meet  with  the  support  of  many 
kindred,  creeping  things^  at  Cambridge  ;  that  quoad  maggots — ^there 
was  no  sort  of  objection  to  them ;  but  they  did  not  consider,  that 
when  superior  natures  entered  into  competition,  carrying  the  weight 
of  higher  office,  the  ardent  love  of  Cambridge  for  office  would  prevail 
over  its  wonted  predilection  for  littleness.  Cambridge  said,  "  I  love  a 
maggot,  like  my  Bankes,  well ;  but  I  love  to  oblige  a  man  who,  like  the 
attorney,  has  good  things  in  his  gift  better."  The  maggot-interest  has 
been  furiously  angry  with  Lord  Palmerston  for  defeating  their  creepers: 
It  is  curious  and  amusing  to  see  how  certain  men  are  abused  just 
now  in  the  John  Bull,  Representative,  and  papers  of  that  stamp,  for 
any  solitary  act  of  political  virtue  with  which  they  are  chargeable. 
Snake,  in  the  School  for  Scandal,  when  he  does  a  good  action,  begs 
that  it  may  not  be  divulged ;  as,  if  known,  it  would  ruin  his  repu- 
tation. The  Palmerstons,and  some  others,  labour  under  the  misfortune 
which  Snake  apprehended.  They  have  done  a  good  action  in  politics, 
and  grievously  do  they  suffer  for  it  in  their  reputations.  The  single 
act  of  virtue  imputable  to  them  is  made  their  single  reproach.  A 
man  may  have  toiled  through  all  the  work  of  the  most  profligate  of 
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administrations  ;  he  may  have  been  the  tool  of  Castlereagh,  and  his 
hands  may  have  been  lent  to  the  dirtiest  jobs ;  but  if  with  all  these 
foul  claims  to  regard,  he  cannot  show  a  heart  filled  with  bigotry, 
"  out,  thou  accursed ! "  is  the  cry ;  and  he  is  held  unworthy  to  be  one 
of  the  elect.  The  children  in  Africa  scream  when  they  see  a  white 
man ;  and  our  children  of  darkness  here,  howl  in  like  manner,  when 
they  see  one  of  their  own  species  wanting,  in  any  degree,  the  unrelieved 
blackness  of  their  caste.  Political  profligacy  is  not  enough  for  them — 
to  be  teres  atque  rotundus,  a  fit  foot-ball  for  their  game,  he  must 
add  to  it  the  rancorous  spirit  of  religious  intolerance. 

\^th, — John  Bull  has  long  been  waxing  wickedly  dull ;  his  smart- 
ness has  disappeared,  his  gaiety  is  spent,  and  he  has  now  come  to 
supplying  the  place  of  these  qualities  with  ancient  Joes  served  up  as 
new.  Witness  this  example  in  the  John  Bull  of  to-day : — "  Our 
friend  from  Ascott  is  wrong — Mr.  Samuel  Rogers  was  not  at  the 
races ;  it  was  Lord  Fife  who  made  the  joke.  Mr.  Thornhill  asked 
Lord  Sefton  if  he  had  come  from  Stoke  ?  Lord  Sefton  said, '  No  !  I 
came  straight  from  town.'  Lord  Fife,  in  a  whisper  to  Lord  Graves, 
said,  *  If  he  did,  he  has  got  deucedly  warped  on  the  journey."' 

I  don't  believe  that  there  is  a  much  more  ancient  joke  than  this  on 
record.  The  John  Bull  is  like  Lady  Morgan,  who  gave  all  the  facetiae 
of  Hierocles  to  her  footman,  and  swore  she  heard  him  make  them  on 
the  proper  occasions  impromptuy  "  the  other  day" 

—  "  On  Friday,  in  the  midst  of  its  judicial  business,  the  Consistory 
Court  was  somewhat  startled  by  one  of  the  fair  foreigners  that  hawk 
brooms  about  the  metropolis,  who  popped  her  head  into  the  hall 
(whilst  solemn  silence  reigned)  and  in  a  loud,  shrill,  and  peculiar  tone,' 
cried,  '  Buy  a  proom  ! ' " — Examiner. 

Startled,  indeed !  I  wonder  they  were  not  frightened  out  of  their 
small  wits ;  there  is  nothing  these  ancient  spiders  of  the  law  dread 
like  a  broom :  their  cobwebs  shake  at  the  very  sound.  I  wish  the  No 
Popery  people  would,  sweep  away  those  noxious  old  rags  of  Papistry, 
the  Ecclesiastical  Courts.  They  could  not  be  better  employed.  I 
have  Lord  Thurlow's  authority  for  denouncing  them  as  nuisances. 

2\st. — A  Mr.  W.  G.  Elliston,  who  is  not  a  player-man,  has  taken 
unto  himself  a  benefit  at  Drury  Lane.  The  Morning  Puf  observes 
upon  this  circumstance  in  the  following  felicitous  terms :  "  Mr.  W.  G. 
Elliston's  claims  upon  public  patronage  may  be  less  ostensible  [less 
ostensible !  they  are  invisible"]  than  those  of  individuals  who  come  more' 
[he  never  comes  at  all]  before  the  public,  but  they  are  certainly 
not  less  forcible,  and  on  many  accounts  they  may  be  considered 
stronger.*'  This  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  virtue  of  obscurity. 
By  keeping  the  specific  nature  of  Mr.  W.  G.  EUiston's  claims  out  of 
sight,  Mr.  Puff  is  enabled  to  raise  them  to  an  indefinite  height.  We' 
know  nothing  at  all  about  Mr.  W.  G.  Elliston,  but  it  is  contended  that 
his  claims  on  us  "  are  certainly  not  less  forcible"  for  that  reason, 
**and  on  many  accounts  they  may  [or  may  not]  be  considered 
stronger."  Pursuing  the  argument  the  other  way,  we  may  arrive  at 
the  conclusion,  that  if  we  did  know  any  thing  of  Mr.  W.  G.  Elliston, 
he  would  have  no  claims  at  all  on  public  patronage,  seeing  that  tho 
less  we  are  acquainted  with  them  the  higher  they  rise. 
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—  A  short  time  ago,  Mr.  '  was  ballotted  for  at  the 


Club.  When  the  box  was  examined,  the  black  balls  were  found  to 
exceed  th6  number  of  the  members  present  by  one.  This  led  to  some 
enquiry,  when  one  of  the  waiters  came  forward,  and  very  frankly  said : 
**  Gentlemen,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  /  put  in  that  black  ball,  being 
apprehensive  that,  but  for  this  precaution,  Mr.  ■  might  possibly 
be  elected."     The  club  pronounced  the  man  a  prudent  servant. 
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Certain  bad  poets  and  obscure  men  of  letters,  used  to  me^t 
together,  in  1634,  at  the  house  of  a  secretary  of  the  king,  Louis  XIII., 
in  Rue  St.  Denis,  in  order  to  inflict  upon  one  another  their  respective 
productions.  They  one  day  invited  to  the  honours  of  a  session  the 
Abb6  Boisrobert,a  buffoon  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  who  was  in  ecstacies 
with  them,  and  called  the  attention  of  his  master  to  this  meritorious 
society.  The  Cardinal  proclaimed  himself  its  patron,  and  granted 
letters  patent,  by  which  it  was  erected  into  the  French  Academy, 
and  the  number  of  its  members  limited  to  forty.  After  the  death  of 
Richelieu,  the  Chancellor  Seguier  became  the  second  father  of  thd 
Orphan  Society,  and  gave  it  an  asylum  in  his  hotel.  Afterwards 
Louis  XIV.  having  assumed  the  title  of  Protector  of  the  Society,  gave 
it  a  hall  in  the  Louvre  for  a  place  of  meeting,  where  it  continued  to 
assemble  till  1795,  when  the  Institute  of  France  was  organised. 

In  the  constitution  of  the  year  3,  which  was  promulgated  on  the 
1st  of  Vend6miaire,  in  the  year  4,  the  following  resolution  occurs : — 
"  There  shall  be  for  the  whole  Republic,  one  National  Institute, 
charged  with  the  duty  of  collecting  discoveries,  of  perfecing  the  arts 
and  sciences." 

In  1803,  Bonapatte  divided  the  Institute  into  four  classes;  the 
first  class  took  the  physical  and  mathematical  sciences,  and  was  com- 
posed of  sixty-three  members. 

The  second  had  for  its  object,  the  language  and  literature  of 
France,  and  was  composed  of  forty  members. 

The  third,  that  of  literature  and  ancient  history.  Was  composed  of 
forty  members ;  eight  associate  members,  and  sixty  correspondents. 

The  fourth  class,  of  the  fine  arts,  had  twenty  members;  eight 
associated  foreigners,  and  thirty-six  correspondents. 

When  the  Bourbons  were  restored  in  1816,  the  name  of  Institute 
was  preserved ;  but  their  old  denominations  were  given  to  the  four 
classes.  The  first  class  was,  Acadhmie  dee  Sciences ;  the  second, 
Academic  Frangaise ;  the  third,  AcadSmie  des  Inscriptions  et 
Belles  Lettres ;  and  the  fourth,  AcadSmie  de  Peinture  et  de 
Sculpture, 

It  is  a  point  liable  to  much  disputation,  whether,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, these  official  academies  ever  produce  a  beneficial  result. 

♦  Biographie  des  Quarante  de  1' Academie  Franpaise.  A  Paris  chez  les  Marchand* 
de  Nouveautes.    1826. 
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If  they  evet  do^  it  is  certainly  in  the  infancy  of  the  science  or  art  they 
may  cultivate.  It  is  possible  that  they  may  foster  the  exotic  into 
strength,  which,  without  artificial  aid,  would  have  fallen  under  the 
blight  of  an  inhospitable  climate.  Societies  which  confer  degrees,  or 
certificates  of  proficiency  in  departments  of  useful  and  practical  science, 
where  the  public  cannot  judge,  may  be  beneficial.  But  to  introduce 
degrees  or  certificates  of  excellence  into  matters  where  the  public  not 
only  can  judge,  but  where  it  is  the  sole  judge,  is  the  height  of  folly.  If 
the  decrees  of  the  Academy  are  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  the 
public  opinion,  they  are  unnecessary ;  if  they  are  at  variance  with  it, 
they  are  ridiculous.  It  thus  generally  happens  in  affairs  of  which 
the  public  are  arbitrators,  that  academies  of  literature,  not  of  science, 
become  wholly  insignificant,  or  wholly  contemptible.  Either  they  sink 
into  total  nothingness,  like  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature  in  London^ 
which  indieed  never  rose,  or  they  become  the  eternal  subject  of  epi-* 
gi'ams,  like  the  Acad^mie  Fran^aise  at  Paris.  On  literature  they 
can  produce  no  effect,  for  the  public  pronounces  its  irresistible  decrees ; 
but  by  mixing  up  among  their  more  obscure  members  the  names  of 
men  of  real  genius,  and  by  calling  to  their  aid  the  artificial  succour 
of  courtly  honour,  and  the  more  substantial  assistance  of  courtly 
patronage,  they  may  erect  themselves  into  a  body  of  sufficient  con-* 
sequence  to  make  it  desirable  for  noblemen  of  dilletante  acquirements, 
and  of  small  literary  ambition,  to  become  members  of  the  corps.  A 
little  pseudo-importance  is  thus  obtained ;  and  though  the  body  never 
arrives  at  any  influence,  it  yet  reaches  the  honour  of  pointing  epi*- 
grams,  forming  the  burden  of  songs,  and  sometimes  of  whetting  the 
anger  of  tlie  more  earnest  satirist. 

This  is  the  middle  state  of  the  French  Academy,  which,  it  must  be 
observed,  is  that  division  of  the  Institute  much  the  most  talked  of  in 
France  ;  partly  because  in  reality  it  touches  upon  the  privileges  of  the 
public,  who  are  familiar  with  the  subject  of  its  proceedings,  and  partly 
because,  as  literature  is  a  very  vague  thing,  and  as  it  is  very  difficult 
to  find  outwhether  onehas  it  or  not,it  is  precisely  that  sort  of  academical 
distinction  which  may  be  pretended  to  by  every  man  who  has  a  library, 
a  cook,  and  a  cellar.  Hence  it  is  an  object  with  both  the  public  and 
the  nobility.  There  is  in  London  a  Literary  Club  called  the  Athenseum, 
avowedly  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  in  one  body  the  literary  men  of 
the  metropolis.  In  other  clubs  the  qualification  is  clear.  Are  you  a 
field  officer  in  the  army  or  a  commander  in  the  navy?  Have  you 
travelled  a  thousand  miles  from  London  ?  Have  you  taken  a  degree 
at  either  university  ?  All  these  questions  are  susceptible  of  a  very 
brief  and  a  very  positive  answer.  Not  so  with  the  Literary  Club. 
There  you  are  eligible — ^because  you  are  a  nobleman,  and  have  occa*- 
sionally  literary  men  at  your  table ;  or  you  are  rich,  and  buy  books ;  or 
you  are  a  lawyer,  and  the  law  is  a  learned  profession ;  or  a  physician, 
and  the  medical  profession  is  remarkable  for  its  acquaintance  with 
polite  literature;  or  you  are  a  clergyman,  and  are  clearly  literary  by 
your  M.A.  or  B.A.  degree,  or  for  any  other  reason.  It  is  so  with  the 
French  Academy ;  any  body  may  be  a  member  who  could  neither  de- 
compose  a  gas,  decypher  a  (Jreek  inscription,  nor  do  a  piece  of  sculpture 
or  a  piece  of  painting.  For  these  and  sundry  other  reasons  it  may  be 
easily  conceived  that  a  biography  of  each  of  the  members  of  the  French 
Academy  will  form  a  very  curious  collection.     Living  biography  is 
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usually  a  piquant  species  of  literature,  and  the  lives  of  such  a  society 
as  this  in  the  hands  of  a  man  of  talent  may  he  easily  supposed  to  prove 
agreeahle  reading. 

The  political  changes  in  the  history  of  France  during  the  last  ^ve^ 
and-thirty  years,  which  emhrace  the  active  part  of  the  lives  of  most 
of  the  academicians,  have  heen  violent,  so  as  to  represent  most  of 
them,  playing  many  different  parts;  and,  as  in  such  instances  as  that 
of  Waller  in  our  own  history,  playing  them  with  that  peculiar  baseness 
which  appears  to  belong  to  the  literary  character.  This  point  in  the 
histoiy  of  his  subjects  is  by  no  means  forgotten  by  the  satirical  bio- 
grapher, (or  biographers),  who  hit  off  with  much  force  the  incon- 
sistent and  vacillating  conduct  of  these  heroes  of  the  Academy. 

It  is  time,  however,  that  we  should  turn  to  some  account  of  the 
work  before  us.-  It  is  not  a  Dictionary  of  the  Academy,  but  a  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Academicians ;  for  here,  in  alphabetical  order,  is  the 
birth,  parentage,  education,  life,  and  works  of  all  the  living  members 
of  this  Society.  The  circumstances  of  their  lives  appear  to  be 
detailed  with  exactness,  although  the  pen  of  the  satirist  may  be 
clearly  discerned  in  the  colouring  which  is  given  to  the  sketch. 
It  would  be  impossible  for  us,  in  a  small  compass,  to  comprise,  even 
in  an  abridged  form,  the  biography  of  each  academician ;  neither  if 
we  were  to  do  so,  could  we  at  the  same  time  in  an  abridgement 
convey  the  spirit  and  character  of  the  writer.  We  prefer  to  pick  out 
and  translate  as  a  specimen  one  entire  biographie,  which  may  as  well 
be  that  of  the  illustrious  academician,  M.  Auger,  as  any  other. 

AUGER. 

(siMON-IiOUIS.) 

Sur  Pegase  et  Moliere  an  jour  il  s'cst  jet^, 
£t  galope  avec  eux  vers  Timmortalit^ — 

M.  Auger  is  a  man  of  extremely  common-place  mind ;  although 
somewhat  stiff  and  formal,  he  yet  possesses  taste,  tact,  and  acquire- 
ments ;  indeed,  all  that  is  necessary  for  shining  in  a  drawing-room, 
in  the  society  of  ladies,  half-pay  officers,  bankers,  members  of  par- 
liament, retainers  of  the  ministry,  and  manufacturers.  If  then  it  be 
asked  by  what  magical  process  M.  Auger  has  been  installed  in  the  chair 
of  the  immortals,  I  shall  answer,  with  all  the  world,  and  M.  Auger 
himself,  "  I  do  not  know."  However  this  may  be,  M.  Auger  is  an 
academician,  and  sits  by  the  side  of  my  lords  the  bishops  of  Paris 
and  Hermopolis ;  and  has  over  his  two  brethren  the  advantage  of 
revealing  his  academical  existence,  by  periodically  declaring  himself 
perpetual  president.  He  is  the  Ravez  of  the  Academy.  Is  M.  Ville- 
main  present,  M.  Auger  addresses  the  new  member.  Is  he  absent-^- 
still  M.  Auger  assumes  the  office  of  congratulator.  If  it  is  a  priest 
who  is  elected,  M.  Auger  comments  on  his  sermons.  A  dramatic  au- 
thor, M.  Auger  comments  on  his  profane  works.  It  is  impossible  to  take 
a  single  step  in  literary  history  without  encountering  M.  Auger.  To 
avoid  his  name,  it  is  necessary  to  betake  one's-self  to  the  libraries 
of  people  of  taste,  who  read  Moliere  without  the  notes  of  M.  Auger. 

M.  Auger,  (born  at  Paris  the  2i9th  of  December,  1/72,)  com- 
menced his  literary  career  in  1793,  by  soliciting  a  place  in  the  com<* 
missariat  department;  an  employ  which  introduced  him  into  the 
office  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  where  he  remained  till  1812. 
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At  this  epoch  M.  Auger  |)erceived  himself  driven  by  an  irre-r 
sistible  impulse  towards  literature:  in  order  to  conseci'ate  him- 
self to  it  exclusively,  he  retired  from  ofl&ce,  and  shut  himself  up  in  his 
study  to  meditate  his  future  creations;  he  meditated  a  long  time, 
and  created  nothing.  The  political  troubles — the  restorations  and 
reactions  of  1814  and  1815  found  M.  Auger  immoveable.  From  the 
time  that  the  Bourbons  were  firmly  established,  M.  Auger  resorted  to 
his  first  plan  of  soliciting,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  the 
place  of  royal  censor,  which  he  filled  with  honourable  distinction.  In 
the  month  of  February,  1816,  M.  Auger  received  a  pension  from  the 
king,  and  was  named  a  member  of  the  Academy  the  following 
April.  Established  in  the  chair  of  learning,  M.  Auger  conceived  the 
design  of  making  himself  worthy  of  it.  His  ancient  titles  and  lite- 
rary celebrity  reducing  themselves  to  certain  damned  farces  and  low 
comedies,  he  desired  to  produce  something  of  more  importance,  and 
being  persuaded  that  the  surest  means  of  handing  a  name  down  to  pos- 
terity, is  to  place  it  by  the  side  of  that  of  a  great  man,  he  proclaimed 
himself  the  hero  of  preface  and  commentary,  and  stuffed  with  pre- 
faces, notes,  and  comnientations  the  most  famous  pieces  of  the  French 
stage.  This  rage  for  commentation  cost  him  one  day  a  pretty  severe 
lesson,  inflicted  upon  him  however  without  the  slightest  malicious  in- 
tention. One  evening  he  found  himself  seated  by  the  side  of  a 
Russian  nobleman,  ignorant  as  Russian  noblemen  are,  but  gifted 
with  a  certain  natural  good  taste.  M.  Auger,  who  has  a  weakness 
for  Russians,  like  so  many  other  Frenchmen,  loaded  his  neighbour 
with  politeness  and  erudition,  lost  no  opportunity  of  offering  his  ser- 
vices, and  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  his  attentions  by  promising  to 
send  the  Russian  next  day.  a  copy  of  his  works.  M.  Auger  kept  his 
word,  but  he  sent  the  nobleman  neither  his  unsuccessful  farce  of  the 
"  Fair  of  Senlis,"  nor  his  damned  vaudeville  of  Harlequin  Oda- 
lisque, but  he  dispatched  by  his  footman,  "  The  Works  op 
MoLiER£,with  Notes,  by  M.  Auger?'*  Some  days  after  he  received 
from  the  noble  Tartar  the  following  letter : — 

"  Mister  Molidre, — I  thank  you  for  sending  your  works:  I  am 
ashamed  to  confess  that  I  did  not  know  them :  they  are  admirable  ; 
there  never  were  in  the  world  better  comedies  than  yours :  how  comic  \ 
what  gaiety !  what  knowledge  of  the  human  heart !  I  never  ceasa 
to  read,  and  re-read  your  Femmea  Savant es  and  your  Tariufcy  your 
Ecole  des  Femmea,  and  even  your  ballets,  though  I  do  not  remembel^ 
to  have  seen  any  of  them  danced  at  the  opera.  Now,  permit  me  ta 
make  one  little  observation,  with  all  the  respect  which  I  have  for 
your  fine  genius:  Why  have  you  permitted  a  certain  M.  Auger  to 
explain  by  his  notes  passages  as  clear  as  the  sun,  and  to  disclose 
beauties  to  the  world  which  all  the  world  could  very  well  perceive 
without  him?  These  notes  blind  me,  when  I  wish  to  read  your 
verses ;  they  annoy  and  force  me,  I  may  say,  to  abandon  in  every 
page,  one  of  your  fine  passages  for  a  piece  of  dulness  which  destroys 
the  effect  of  the  scene.  If  you  will  permit  me  to  give  you  a  word  oi 
advice,  I  would  beg  of  you  to  suppress  in  your  second  edition^  these 
impertinent  notes,  which  stop  the  reader  at  every  instant,  and  cool  all 
his  enthusiasm. 

"  Accept,  Sir,^.  &c. 

"  Alexis    .•. ...of^." 
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It  is  said  that  M.  Auger  returned  no  answer.  Exiled  from  the 
hool  seVer's  shops, .  the  theatres^  and  the  drawing-room,  M.  Auger's 
spirit  of  literature  took  refuge  under  the  dome  of  the  Four  Na- 
tions. It  is  from  the  president's  chair  of  the  Academy  that  M. 
Auger,  the  pope  of  literature,  lances  against  the  heretical  romantic 
school  his  hulls  of  excommunication ;  that  he  admonishes  the  novices 
of  the  Academy  whose  orthodoxy  is  disputed,  that  he  proclaims  his 
decrees  in  favour  of  the  classic  religion  of  literature,  out  of  the  pale 
of  which  there  is  neither  salvation  nor  medals. 

Unfortunately  for  M.  Auger  the  thunders  of  the  Institute  are  as 
little  apprehended  as  those  of  the  Vatican:  the  age  advances:  new 
ideas  are  formed,  and  new  wants  are  everywhere  perceived :  with  the 
age,  literature  advances  also,  leaving  in  the  mud  the  Academy,  M. 
Auger,  and  its  other  pedants.  So  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant, 
when  this  society,  finding  itself  placed  quite  out  of  the  field  of  li- 
terature, will  he  guilty  of  a/e/o  de  se,  and  the  men  of  talent,  who 
may  hy  accident  he  found  in  it,  will  make  as  many  efforts  to  gel 
out  of  it,  as  they  did  to  get  in.  The  favour  of  the  puhlic  is  sure 
to  ahandon  the  men  who  labour  rather  to  please  M.  Auger,  and 
his  thirty-nine  colleagues,  than  France  itself,  who  reads,  pays,  and 
applauds.  We  have  already  heard  a  celebrated  publisher,  who 
unaerstands  his  business  well,  and  who  knows  to  a  farthing  the  value 
of  a  reputation,  say,  on  the  election  of  a  certain  person,  '^  Now  that 
he  is  an  academician,  we  must  only  print  five  hundred  copies  of  his 
next  work." 

The  memoir  goes  on  to  give  an  account  of  M.  Auger's  speech, 
on  the  reception  of  M.  de  la  Vigne,  and  of  his  writings,  &c.  We 
have,  however,  translated  enough  to  give  a  good  idea  of  the 
Biographie  and  here  we  leave  it>  with  the  character  of  being  very 
entertaining,  and  very  instructive. 
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GoLDONi's  Memoirs  have  been  pronounced  by  Gibbon  to  be  more 
dramatic  than  his  comedies.  Of  all  the  dramas,  composed  by  the 
author  under  review,  "  The  Life  and  Times  of  Frederick  Reynolds," 
is  certainly  the  Inost  comic.  We  have  laughed  "  loud  laughters  three" 
in  the  perusal  of  it,  an  excess  which  we  cannot  charge  ourselves  with 
having  been  guilty  of  when  engaged  with  the  "  Dramatist."  Within 
the  compass  of  these  two  volumes  lies  the  embryo  of  many  a  plot,  which 
duly  developed  might  have  been  expanded  into  three  acts,  or  have  attained 
even  unto  five.  It  appears  almost  as  if  Mr.  Reynolds,  having  taken 
his  leave  of  the  theatre,  and  having  no  further  occasion  for  the  comic 
incidents  and  ideas  which  floated  in  the  regions  of  his  imagination,  or 
lived  in  his  portfolio,  had  emptied  them  promiscuously  and  with  un- 
wonted profusion  into  this  his  last  dramatic  work.  We  could  not  insinu- 
ate that  the  adventures  it  relates  are  absolute  fictions — gratitude  forbid. 
We  are  three  laughs  in  the  author's  debt ;  and  one  hearty  explosion  is 
well  worth  a  whole  day's  ordinary  existence.  But  allowing  a  germ  of 
truth  to  each,  Mr.  Reynolds  has  made  the  most  of  that  germ ;  has 
cultivated  it  with  care— fostered  it  in  his  fancy— till  it  has  shot  up  into 

•  The  life  and  Times  of  Frederick  HeynoldS;  written  by  himBelf.    2  vols,   London  : 
Colburo,  1826. 
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a  comedy  or  a  farce.  Habit  is  powerful,  and  the  habits  of  the  dramatist 
would  almost  necessarily  interfere  with  the  duties  of  the  historian. 
The  adventures  may  be  true  substantially,  but  he  has  dramatized  them ; 
and  in  the  heat  of  composition  may  have  sometimes  forgotten  that  he 
was  writing  a  life  and  not  a  play.  As  Papillion  says,  in  a  piece  of 
Foote's,  the  name  of  which  we  care  not  to  mention : 

Papillion. — You  will  pardon  my  presumption,  but  you  have,  my  good  master,  one 
little  foible,  tbati  could  wish  you  to  correct. 

Young  PTiW.— -What  is  it  ? 

Papillion, — And  yet  it  is  a  pity,  too,  you  do  it  so  very  well. 

Young  Wild, — Prytbee  be  plain. 
■  Papillion. — You  have,  Sir,  a  li^vely  imagination,  with  a  most  happy  turn  for 
invention. 

It  is  not  long  before  we  observe  the  author's  fancy  at  work,  adorning 
the  bare  facts  of  his  story.  When  but  a  child  he  was  taken  to  see 
Mrs.  Barry,  the  great  Mrs.  Barry ;  and  had  the  honour  of  being  invited 
by  her  to  sup  and  sleep  at  her  house.  During  the  ride  home  in  the 
carriage,  he  kept  enquiring  whether  she  was  really  the  identical 
Desdemoha  that  had  just  been  smothered,  and  could  not  refrain  from 
touching  her,  to  ascertain  what  he  calls  the  "  corporeity  of  her 
existence."  This  familiarity  she  checked  once  or  twice  with  a  good- 
humoured  smile  and  a  slight  blush,  observing  to  her  husband :  '^  Barry, 
what  an  extraordinary  boy  this  is ! "  They  found  supper  on  the  table, 
and  according  to  Barry's  invariable  custom  after  acting,  a  boiled 
fowl.  Mrs.  Barry  was  so  unlucky  as  to  place  the  liver  wing  on  the 
wrong  plate.  By  signs  and  winks  her  husband  endeavoured  to  attract, 
her  attention ;  but  in  vain.  Barry's  visage  approached  the  hue  it  had 
worn  in  Othello,  and  he  quarrelled  with  his  wife  in  real  earnest.  She 
rose  and  quitted  the  room,  leaving  a  kiss  upon  our  author's  lips,  which 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  his  boyish  mind.  This  is  all  sufficiently 
natural,  and  may  be  true  ;  but  he  is  never  easy  unless  he  improves  upoa 
the  truth.     Let  the  following  testify : 

Next  day,  I  retumrd  to  school,  and  my  tasks  were  required  of  me  as  usual ;  but  I 
was  an  altered  being ;  I  had  seen  Mrs.  Barry,  the  great  Mrs.  Barry  !  Mrs.  Barry  was 
never  out  of  my  head  ;  she  was  in  my  cup  at  breakfast,  my  plate  at  dinner,  and  my 
bed  at  night.  I  called  the  gawky  house-maid,  Mrs.  Barry ;  and  when  the  master 
asked  me  to  translate  *'  Improbe  amor,"  I  answered,  "  Cruel  Mrs,  Barry."  The 
consequence  was,  I  was  at  length  flogged ;  under  the  birchen  influence  my  mista 
vanished  as  fogs  under  the  sun's,  and  my  sight  was  restored.  Thus  I  bore  Mrs. 
Barry's  impression  on  more  parts  than  my  lips. 

Is  it  to  fancy  or  to  memory  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  following 

incidents  among  the  occurrences  of  his  boyish  days  1 

At  Fetworth,  when  viewing  the  Statute  Gallery,  I  saw  a  plaster  bust  of  Demo- 
critas,  moulded  firom  the  antique*  So  much  struck  was  I,  with  the  laughing  physiog- 
nomy of  the  philosopher,  that,  unable  to  keep  my  hands  off  him,  I  gave  him  a  familiar 
slap  on  the  face  ;  in  return,  he  nodded,  then  tottered,  fell,  and  scarcely  left ''  a  wreck 
behind."  Lord  Egremont's  servants  could  scarcely  keep  their  hands  off  me,  while 
my  aimt^  as  usual,  exclaimed — '*  What  a  funny  boy  Fred  is !" 

In  the  gradual  progress  of  the  family  westward,  (a  direction  in  which 
the  desires  of  the  female  portion  of  it  invariably  pointed,)  our  author's 
father  took  a  house  in  the  Adelphi.  The  mere  mention  of  this  name 
sets  his  imagination  instantly  at  work ;  and  in  a  trice  we  have  a  car- 
penter evoked,  whose  name  is  Terence.  "  This  led  to  a  curious 
equivoque;  for  Wilkes,  (John  Wilkes,  who  happened  to  meet  him 
and  his  father  together,)  turning  suddenly  towards  me,  said^in  his 
usual  urbane  manner : 
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**  Well,  my  bor*  how  far  hav9  you  got?"  I,  whose  mind  was  wholly  occupied  by 
our  late  removal  nrom  Salisbury-square,  replied,  "  As  far  as  the  Adelphi,  sir." 

*•  Upon  my  word,"  rejoined  Wilkes,  "  your  son,  Reynolds,  is  very  forward  for 
his  age." 

"  Forward,  indeed  !"  cried  my  father,  smiling;  '*  Why  Fred,  you  young  rogue,  yoa 
know  nothing  of  Terence  V* 

'*  Don't  I,"  replied  T,  rather  snappishly,  "  why  you  yourself  saw  me  with  him  this 
very  day,  and  I  heard  him  tell  you,  that  your  upper  story  was  iu  a  very  bad  condition." 

*'  Ho,  ho !"  said  my  father,  laughing  heartily  ;  1  understand  the  matter  now ;  he 
means  Terence,  the  foreman  to  the  three  Adams,  who  built  the  Adelphi" 

«  I  see,"  Wilkes  replied,  joining  my  father  in  the  laugh;  then  added,  "  If  his 
blunders  be  always  as  amusing  as  the  present,  the  more  frequently  Miss  Wilkes  and  I 
see  our  young  friend  the  belter."* 

But  fancy  has  hitherto  been  only  fluttering  her  pinions  ;  it  shortly 
takes  a  bolder  flight ;  and  as  the  author  is  yet  of  an  age  unripe  for 
strange  adventures,  an  elder  brother  is  put  forward  as  the  hero  of  the 
story.  It  would  form  the  ground-work  of  an  excellent  afterpiece  in 
three  acts.  Possibly  it  may  already  exist  in  that  shape;  it  is  certaii 
that  many  a  drama  has  been  concocted  out  of  slenderer  materials  ;  and 
in  the  hopes  of  drawing  the  attention  of  some  ingenious  play-wright  to 
its  capabilities,  we  shall  briefly  state  the  principal  incidents.  "  Hot  with 
Tuscan  grape,  and  high  in  blood,"  Mr.  Richard  Reynolds  one  night 
at  the  opera  is  smitten  with  the  charms  of  a  lady,  extremely  handsome, 
the  wife  of  Sir  Charles  ,  a  Baronet  of  fashion  and  fortune.    He 

gazes  so  intently  and  sighs  so  deeply,  that)  his  admiration  becomes 
obvious,  not  to  the  lady  only  but  to  the  lady's  husband.  Scene  H. 
represents  the  crush  room  of  the  opera,  and  here  by  one  of  those  golden 
chances  which  favour  dramatic  heroes,  the  lady,  by  the  pressure  of  the 
crowd,  is  separated  from  her  party.  Richard  advances,  proffers  his 
services,  hands  the  lady  to  her  carriage,  and  being  "  hot  with  the 
Tuscan  grape,"  as  aforesaid,  puts  his  own  foot  on  the  step,  with  the 
intention  of  accompanying  her.     At  this  moment  the  "  green  eyed 

monster,"  Sir  Charles darts  forward,  grasps  our  hero  by  the 

arm,  high  words  ensue,  and  cards  are  exchanged.  The  scene  shifts  and 
discovers  Richard  wandering  under  the  influence  of  the  same  Tuscan 
grape  in  St.  James's-square  ;  after  a  while  he  seats  himself  under  a 
portico  and  falls  asleep.  To  him  enter  an  Irish  watchman,  and  shortly 
after  two  Irish  chairmen,  with  a  sedan.  The  body  of  Richard  is,  after 
a  })arley,  deposited  in  the  sedan,  and  the  chairmen  are  departing  with 
their  burden,  when  Phalim  recollects  that  it  is  necessary  to  learn 
first  whither  they  are  to  go :  the  pockets  of  Richard  are  searched,  and 
a  card  is  found,  which  Paddy,  the  watchman,  reads  aloud  by  the  light 
of  his  lantern :  "  Sir  Charles ,  Lower  Grosvenor-street." 

The  next  scene  discovers  the  front  of  Sir  Charles's  house.  Lower 
Grosvenor-street :  enter  a  sedan ;  chairman  knocks  ;  servant  appears 
at  the  door ;  the  Paddies  tell  their  story  and  show  the  card ;  and  the 
servant,  fearing  to  disturb  his  master,  causes  the  sedan-chair  to  be 
conveyed,  unopened,  into  the  library.  Scene  now  changes  and  repre- 
sents the  interior  of  a  library,  with  a  sedan-chair  solus.  After 
a  pause  up  rises  the  lid  of  the  sedan,  and  Richard,  awakened  from  his 
nap,  makes  his  appearance.     His  astonishment  at  finding  himself  in  a 

•  A  member  of  the  House  ot  Commons,  not  long  deceased,  whenever' he  quoted 
Latin,  used  to  translate  the  passage  "  for  the  benefit  of  the  country  gentlemen" — so  for 
their  benefit,  and*that  of  theii*  ladies,  allow  me  to  state  that  Terence  (not  the  above- 
mantioned  carpenter)  but  the  Carthaginian,  wrote  a  comedy  called  the  Adilfhi. 
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strange  apartment,  is  great — "  Who  am  I ;  *'  (a  good  gesticulator  would 
here  set  the  house  in  an  uproar)  when,  as  he  is  ahout  to  ring  for  expla- 
nation/the  door  opens^  and  in  rushes  the  identical  fair  one  of  the  opera. 
Deceived  by  the  imperfect  light  of  a  single  wax  taper,  and  blinded  by  her 
agitation,  she  rushes  into  the  arms  of  her  supposed  husband,  which, 
"  nothing  loth,''  are  opening  to  receive  her,  when  lo !  the  real  hus* 
band  enters.  All  stand  aghast,  the  lady  confounded,  takes  her 
husband  by  the  hand  and  weeps  in  silence ;  Richard  completely  sobered, 
stammers  out  an  explanation,  and  pit  and  galleries  loudly  applaud. 
The  naivete  which  Richard  discovers  in  the  relation  of  his  story,  and 
the  coiToborating  testimony  of  the  two  Paddies  are  beginning  to  work 
conviction  in  the  Baronet,  when  the  latter  suddenly  breaks  iforth  into 
a  new  passion,  and  exclaims,  "  This  i§  not  the  only  provocation  I  have 
received  from  you  to-night.  Do  you  know  a  Captain  Smith,  Sir  i " 
But  here  we  bethink  us,  that  we  have  inadvertently  omitted  a  part  of 
thetirama  necessary  to  the  right  understanding  of  the  remainder. 

After  the  exit  of  Richard  in  the  sedan-chair,  the  scene  shifts  from 
St.  James's-square  to  St.  James*s-strcet,  and  discovers  a  gang  of 
pick-pockets  hustling  a  gentleman.     To  them  enter  Sir  Charles,  who 
succeeds  in  rescuing  the  stranger.     Stranger  returns  thanks,  and  asks 
the  name  and  address  of  his  deliverer.     Sir  Charles  gives  him,  as  he 
imagines,  his  own  address ;    hut  it  proves  to  be  the  card   of  Mr. 
Reynolds.     The  stranger.  Captain   Smith,   as   he  is   styled  in   the 
dramatis  persona,  no  sooner  casts  his  eye  ov«r  the  inscription,  "  Mr. 
Richard  Reynolds,"  than  he  cries,  "  So,  sir,  I  have  found  you  at  last," 
end  proceeds  to  vent  a  torrent  of  abuse.     After  many  loud  invectives, 
the  mistake  is  cleared  up  by  a  mutual  friend,  who  drops  in  upon  them — 
from  the  clouds.    (The  author  must  not  here  be  censured  for  a  dramatic 
impropriety ;  the  knot  was  a  most  intricate  one,  and  in  every  respect 
dignus  vindice.     The  moment  is  critical — Captain  Smith  is  evidently 
proceeding  to  extremities.)     We   may  now  go  on  with  the  library 
scene.     Sir  Charles.     "  But  for  this  friend,  sir,  there  I  should  have 
been  as  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Richard  Reynolds  for  the  loan  of  his 
name  and  character,  as  I  am  here  for  the  unexpected  pleasure  of  his. 
company."     Richard  professes  his  regret,  but  can  offer  no  elucidation 
of  tliis  second  misadventure  ;  pledges  his  honour,  however,  to  give  the 
Baronet  satisfaction,  one  way  or  other;   and  proposes  to  defer  all 
further   discussion   till  the   morrow.     Baronet   consents,   and  scene 
■closes.     The  parties  go  to  bed,  and  the  violins  play  an  interlude. — 
Act  in..  Scene  last,  represents  an  apartment  in  the  Bedford  ;  present, 
Mr.^Richard  Reynolds,  Captain  Smith,  and  Sir  Charles.   Parties  mutu- 
ally explain ;  whence  it  appears  that  Captain  Smith  had  been  traduced 
by  a  Mr.  Richard  Reynolds,  who  was  not  our  Mr.  Richard  Reynolds, 
but  some  other  Mr.  Richard  Reynolds ;  hence  his  wrath  at  the  sight 
of  the  card  presented  him  by  the  Baronet.     Our  hero  stands  acq^iitted ; 
instead  of  exchanging  shots,  the  parties  exchange  apologies;  curtain 
falls  amidst  the  shaking  of  hands ;  and  "  The  Mistakes  of  a  Night," 
is  announced  for  repetition  without  a  dissenting  voice. 

The  next  recommendable  subject  from  the  dramatic  portfolio  of 
Mr.  Reynolds,  is  the  ground-work  of  a  piece,  in  one  act,  to  be  entitled, 
"  Jack  and  the  Highwayman,"  and  performed,  at  Sadler's  Wells 
with  unbounded  applause.  The  hero  is  another  of .  the  adventurous 
family  of  the  Reynoldses.     Scene  I.  shews  Jack  in  his  gig,  menaced 
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by  a  highwayman,  who  presents  a  pistol,  and  furiously  demands  his 
money.  Jack's  horse  takes  fright,  as  well  as  his  rider,  and  gallops 
off  at  full  speed.  Highwayman  has  his  foot  struck  by  the  wheel,  and 
Is  unhorsed.  Highwayman's  horse  mechanically  follows  the  gig. — 
Scene  II.  discovers  Jack  driving  in  great  haste  towards  a  town,  followed 
by  Highwayman's  horse,  which  Jack,  who  has  not  cast  one  look  behind 
him  all  the  while,  supposes  to  be  Highwayman  himself,  mounted,  and 
in  pursuit.  On  reaching  the  inn.  Jack  discovers  his  mistake,  seizes 
the  liorse,  advertises  it  to  be  sold  by  auction,  "  to  defray  expenses," 
and  nobody  appearing  to  claim  it,  actually  disposes  of  it  for  thirty 
pounds ;  and  this  Jack  calls,  '^  robbing  a  highwayman."  The  author, 
in  the  conception  of  this  piece,  has  fallen  into  an  involuntary 
plagiarism.  The  flight  of  Jack,  followed  by  the  horse,  which  he 
supposes  to  be  the  highwayman  mounted,  is  an  idea  evidently  derived 
from  the  adventures  of  Father  Francis,  the  Italian  story  versified  by 
Colman.  But  plagiarism  is  now  so  much  the  law  of  dramatic  composition, 
that  this  slight  instance  of  "  importation,"  may  well  be  overlooked : — « 
*'  hanc  veniamy  may  the  play-wrights  say,  petimusque  damusque 
vtctseim." 

The  subject  we  have  next  to  recommend,  will  require  the  play- 
wright to  gird  up  his  loins,  for  it  can  hardly  be  digested  in  anything 
short  of  five  acts*  It  is  a  serious  comedy,  called  "  Olivia  Garcias ; 
or.  The  Will."  The  story,  for  we  cannot  enter  into  particulars, 
is  briefly  this : — ^Mr.  B — ,  an  English  gentleman,  falls  in  love  with  a 
fair  Portuguese,  in  Lisbon,  the  ward  of  our  author's  uncle,  by  name 
Olivia  Garcias.  When  the  guardian  is  for  bringing  the  gentleman  to 
terms,  Mr.  B —  hesitates,  and  is  embarrassed;  and  when  guardian 
proposes  marriage,  Mr.  B —  looks  as  though  the  word  had  been  a 
bullet  shot  at  him  from  the  mouth  of  a  musket.  "  He  was  already 
married!"  A  very  charming  scene  ensues,  by  the  Tagus,  on  which 
Mr.  B —  suddenly  appears  in  his  yacht,  and  surprises  Olivia,  reading 
on  the  bank.  Finding  her  obstinately  virtuous,  he  sails  for  England, 
whither  some  chance  or  other  shortly  after  brings  Olivia ;  and  where, 
by  a  chance  equally  fortunate,  they  encounter  each  other  at  the 
house  of  Mr,  Reynolds,  our  author's  father.  This  is  a  scene  of  "  deep 
and  powerful  interest; "  and  is  followed  up  by  much  love,  much  distrac- 
tion, much  perplexity,  and  much  despair.  The  difficulty  is,  how  to 
dispose  of  the  supei^uous  wife ;  a  knot  requiring  some  pains  and 
thought  to  unravel.  Mr.  Reynolds  the  elder  proposes  a  divorce  ; 
but  this  mode  of  solution,  though  it  might  appear  satisfactory  enough 
to  the  attorney,  squares  not  at  all  with  the  ideas  of  the  dramatist. 
The  plot  is  wound  up  in  a  much  more  masterly  style.  The  denouement 
is  so  truly  dramatic^  that  it  deserves  to  be  communicated  at  length. 

One  evening,  after  dinner,  Osborne  (the  proprietor  of  the  hotel  opposite  us)  was 
introduced  on  business ;  when  he  informed  my  father,  one  of  his  inmates,  a  lady, 
(who  a  few  days  previously  had  arrived  from  France  in  a  weak  state  of  health),  found 
herself  so  rapidly  decaying,  that  she  was  most  anxious  to  have  her  worldly  affairs 
immediately  settled  by  a  legal  adviser.  As  soon  as  he  had  made  this  communication^ 
Osborne  retired,  urging  my  father  to  follow  him  instantly. 

Instantly  being  a  common  sense,  and  not  a  common  law,  term,  my  father  paused  and 
said,  "  Probably  she  speaks  only  French — ^in  that  case  you  had  better  go.  Jack,  as  I 
am  afraid  I  have  forgotten  all  mine." — "  1  will,"  replied  Jack,  (the  hero  of  "  Jack 
and  the  Highwayman,")  "  after  the  next  glass  -"  and  then,  the  conversation  recurring 
with  redoubled  ardour  to  Olivia  and  the  divorce,  the  new  client  was  awhile  totally 
forgotten. 
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Another  visit  from  Osborne  reminded  tliem  of  their  neglect ;  and  he  frankly  avowed, 
that  if  my  father  could  not  instantly  attend  the  lady,  application  must  be  made  for 
other  professional  assistance. 

Jack  then  rose,  and  after  one  more  glass,  departed.  In  about  half  s^n  hour  he 
returned,  much  shocked  and  affected  by  the  interview.  He  said,  that  when  in  health, 
the  unfortunate  stranger  must  have  been  a  woman  of  considerable  personal  attractions, 
and  though  now  evidently  in  a  dying  state,  she  dictated  her  last  intentions  with  a 
feeling  and  firmness  that  at  once  excited  bis  pity  and  admiration.  He  brought  with 
him  a  rough  draught  of  the  will  for  my  father's  perusal  and  revision. 

**  Short  and  sweet,  I  vow,"  said  my  father.  "  She  has  left  blanks,  I  Hce,  for  the 
name  of  the  principal  devisee,  and  for  that  of  the  executor.  These,  I  presume,  she 
intends  to  fill  up  herself  ?" 

"  She  does,"  replied  my  brother  ;  and  she  wished  also  that  her  own  servants  should 
be  the  witnesses  to  her  signature,  Ihstead  of  me,  or  any  of  your  clerks.  And  she 
added,  that  when  the  will  shall  be  signed,  to  prevent  accidents,  she  would  send  you  a 
counterpart.'* 

A  will  was  completed  on  that  evening,  and  immediately  despatched  by  my  father  to 
Osborne's.  On  the  same  night  he  received  the  promised  counterpart,  with  positive 
directions  not  to  open  it  until  after  the  decease  of  the  testatrix ;  and  in  an  accompanying 
envelope  a  ten  pound  bank  note,  as  a  remuneration  for  his  trouble. 

On  inquiry  the  following  morning,  the  unfortunate  lady  was  found  to  be  considerably 
worse,  and  in  the  evening  she  expired.  My  father  then  opened  the  will ;  and  in  the 
presence  of  Olivia,  her  lover,  and  the  whole  family,  commenced  reading  it,  but  not 
aloud.  Our  curiosity  having  been  already  considerably  excited  by  the  mystery 
attached  to  the  stranger,  we  all  anxiously  observed  my  father's  countenance,  which,  to 
our  surprise,  suddenly  displayed  strong  emotion  and  agitation.  Before  however  we 
could  ask  the  cause,  raising  his  eyes  from  the  document,  and  fixing  them  on  Olivia, 
be  exclaimed,  in  a  hurried,  faltering  tone,    . 

**  Olivia !  to  whom  do  you  suppose  this  ill' fated  person  bequeaths  her  whole 
property  V* 

He  then  read  aloud  as  follows : — 

"  Give — devise — bequeath — that  freehold  estate,  called ,  and  all  other  pro- 
perty I  die  possessed  of,  to  my  wronged  husband,  Edward  B ,  now  residing  in 

London,  and  whom  I  implore,  as.  the  last  request  of  a  misled,  though  attached  wife,  to 
follow  to  the  grave  his  once  loved  Eleanor ;  and  there  to  buiy  with  her  all  his  just 
resentment." 

Thus  terminated  the  divorce.  In  a  few  days  the  youthful  widower  attended  the 
unfortunate  Eleanor  to  the  grave  ;  and  within  the  following  half-year,  the  happy  Olivia 
to  the  altar. 

We  cannot  afford  to  exhibit  any  more  of  the  author's  dramatic 
schemes,  although  there  are  many  others  equally  worthy  of  notice. 
Among  these  may  be  specified  the  stoiy  of  the  monk  and  his  capacious 
cloak  ;  the  dialogue  at  cross  purposes,  starting  with  *^  J'ai  vu  votre 
patre ;"  the  scene  at  Lord  Grandison's,  in  which  the  dramatis  personse 
are,  a  French  viscount,  an  English  lawyer,  a  German  notary,  and  our 
author,  an  English  attorney,  assembled  together  apparently  for  no 
other  purpose  than  getting  up  a  scene  ;  Dr.  Franklin,  for  the  first  time, 
"  bought  and  sold ;"  an  internet  with  the  Attorney-general,  Sir 
Pepper  Arden,  on  the  subject  of  a  patent  for  a  balloon  of  novel 
construction,  that  by  artificial  wind, "  counteracting  the  effects  of  the 
natural  wind,"  was  to  sail  like  a  ship ;  et  ccB^te-ra^  et  ccB^te-ra,  et 
aB-te-ra,  as  Blanchard  says. 

The  pains  taken  by  the  author  to  dramatize  the  history  of  his  life, 
and  to  enrich  it  with  additional  particulars  from  the  realms  of  imagi- 
nation, have  arisen  from  the  very  mistaken  idea  that  the  simple  ti:uth  is 
what  Mr.  Reynolds  would  call  an  unendurable ;  and  that  a  narrative 
can  only  recommend  itself  by  eccentricities  and  oddities,  and  by  strange 
incidents  told  in  as  strange  >a  manner.  Mr.  Reynolds  is  eternally  beset 
with  the  fear  of  being  dull;  and  in  his  attempts  to  avoid  the  imputation 
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becomes  actually  so.  Instead  of  making  us  cry  out,  "  mad  author, 
mad  composition,"  the  summit  of  his  ambition — he  is  but  lively  dull, 
or,  to  make  free  with  the  name  of  Mr.  H.  T.'s  double  in  Vivian  Grey, 
let  him  be  called  "  Vivacity  Dull ;"  an  appellation  he  but  too  often 
deserves.  He  is  in  fact  endurable  only  when  he  is  neither  eccentric 
nor  witty ;  for  his  wit  is  dulness  and  his  eccentricity  common-place. 
There  are  portions  of  this  Life,  which  to  re-peruse,  would  be  as 
intolerable  an  infliction  as  to  read  an  act  of  any  of  what  he  calls  his 
"half  damned  or  whole  damned  plays."  On  the  other  hand, there ar^ 
good  things  in  the  Life,  so  good  as  to  leave  the  reader  nothing  to  wish 
for,  but  that  they  were  more  numerous,  and  were  set  off  to  more 
advantage  by  the  surrounding  matter.  To  recompense  the  reader  for 
having  confined  his  attention  so  long  to  the  dross  of  these  volumes, 
we  propose  to  string  together  a  few  bits  of  sterling. 

In  the  chapter  of  infancy  is  a  dutiful  mention  of  the  author^s  grand- 
father, summed  up  with  the  following  sentence : 

These  are  all  my  recollections  of  liim  :  that  they  are  not  more  extensive  is  no  fault 
of  his ;  he  gave  us  time  to  stamp  his  image  on  our  minds,  for  he  lived  till  he  was  one 
hundred  years  old. 

His  father  was  a  member  of  the  "  Society  for  supporting  the  Bill  of 
Rights,"  and  was  on  intimate  terms  with  Wilkes,  Blake  Delaval,  Hprne 
Tooke,  8w!. 

The  very  first  words  I  was  taught  to  lisp  by  my  nurse  were  "  Wilkes  and  Liberty  I*' 
Trequently  for  this  purpose  was  my  little  personage  phiced  on  the  table  with  the  dessert, 
to  intermingle  my  "  hurrahs^  for  freedom  with  the  diligent  mastication  of  all  thefruiU 
and  cakes  that  lay  within  my  reach.  This  epicurean  intrepidity,  however,  soon  termi- 
nated the  exhibition ; — ^the  tiny,  chubby  hands  were  approximated  to  the  region  of  the 
stomach  ;  then  followed  a  face  of  anguish  ;  and  at  last  the  forebodings  of  the  parent 
fajurried  iJie  little  disgraced  patriot  from  the  theatre  of  his  display  into  the  nursery. 

Barry,  commemorated  above,  is  described  as  acting  Othello  in  '^  a 

ftill  suit  of  gold-laced  scarlet,  a  small  cocked  hat,  knee-breeches,  and 

silk  stockings,  conspicuously  displaying  a  pair  of  gouty  legs." 

I  recollect,  that  after  the  performance  of  Othello,  I  was  much  surprised  by  seeing  a 
person  put  his  head  through  the  hole  in  the  green  curtain,  and  facetiously  say  to  the 
audience,  "  Remember  me  to-morrow ;"  on  ><rhich  immediately  followed  a  loud  laugh.-— 
This  person,  Mra.  Barry  informed  me,  was  Shuter,  the  ccHnedian,  whose  benefit  wis 
to  take  place  on  the  following  evening. 

What  Pope  says  of  Dryden,  our  author  observes  he  may  say  of 
Johnson,  "Virgilium  tantum  vidi."  The  Doctor  happened  to  call 
upon  the  elder  Mr.  Reynolds  on  some  law  business,  and  was  ushered 
*into  the  drawing-room,  where  were  the  author  and  his  three  brothers, 
eager  to  hate  a  sight  of  the  leviathan.  Brother  Jack,  (a  name  of 
bad  omen,  but  nevertheless  thefe  is  a  genuine  touch  of  Johnson,) 
bolder  than  his  brethren,  seated  himself  by  the  Doctor,  and  began : 

"  Any  news  in  the  literary  world,  sir  1" 

"Sir!"  cried  the  Doctor. 

**  Any  thing  new,  Doctor,  I  say,  in  the  literary  world  I"  continued  the  unhesitating 
poet. 

**  Young  man,  talk  to  me  of  Ranelagh  and  Vauxhali ;  of  what  you  may  understand  $ 
'\>Mt  not  a  word  on  literature." 

They  tease  him  about  a  poem,  which  one  of  them  had  written,  and 

which  another  declared  he  had  heard  so  often  that  he  could  repeat 

it  with  as  much  facility  as  its  author. 

"Faciits  descensus  A vemi,"  muttered  the  Doctor,  and  then  added,  inanauthori- 
Native  tone,  "BiBg  the  bell,  one  of  you,  ring  the  bell,"  and  the  sertant  was  ordeied 
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to  suminon  my  father,  on  whose  appearance  the  0octor  formally  arose,  and  .said— 

"  When  next  I  call  here,  sir,  shew  me  where  there  is  civilization — ^not  into  yow 
menagerie*" 

The  author  was  a  Westminster  school-boy,  and  .tlie  story  of  his 
introduction  there  and  manner  of  life,  though  garnished  with  a  fpw 
fictions  to  rescue  it  from  the  imputation  of  common-place,  is  tolerably 
faithful. 

Westminster  was  then  what  it  is  now  ;  not  only  in  its  fashion,  but  in  its  systooi  of 
ediu:atioQ.  Latin,  Latin — Greek,  Greek,  and  the  measarement  of  verses,  were  01^ 
sole  themes»  morning,  noon,  and  night.  Every  other  thing  has  changed,  either  for 
the  better  or  worse  ;  but  this  (both  building  and  principles)  remains  in  statu  quo.  If 
Queen  Elizabeth  were  to  raise  her  head  from  the  tomb,  and,  with  astonished  eyes, 
search  for  an  old  acquaintance,  she  would  recognize  but  one,  I  think,  and  that  would 
be  Westminster  School. 

His  debut  is  characteristic  of  tl^e  place.  He  found  them  busily 
lengaged  in  the  rehearsal  of  a  farce  : 

Pleased  and  unobserved  I  stood  listening,  until  suddenly  catching  their  eyes,  with  a 
loud  halloo,  and  a  cry  of  *'New  boy,  new  boy!"  they  surrounded  and  seized  me. — 
Then  mounting  me  on  the  table,  they  all  at  once  exclaimed,  "  Which  of  us  will  you 
fght?"     I,  supposing  they  jested,  replied,  "Any  of  you.'* 

"  Oh,  oh !  you  will,  will  you  V*  cried  a  little  tiger-fsiced  brat  about  my  own  size  "i 
then  here  goes!" 

Off  went  his  coat  in  an  instaint ;  not  so  mine.  I  paused,  hesitated,  and.begged  e^^ 
body's  pardon — ^in  vain. 

Among  his  school-»fellows  was  the  late  Duke  of  Bedford.   Theyw^j^ 

in  the  same  class,  and  of  nearly  the  same  age. 

On  the  half  holidays,  we  used  to  stroll  together  to  his  estates,  either  in  Coy^xv^ 
Garden,  or  Bloomsbury  Square,  and  then,  with  boyish  exultation,  he  would  exclaim, 
**  All  this  is  mine  !  "  Then,  we  would  enter  Stacie's  Hotel,  in  the  former  place,  and 
call,  in  a  swaggering  tone  of  half  real,  half  mock  authority,  for  the  master,  who 
(well  knowing  his  young  landlord,)  w:<»ild  .ii^medistely^^ct  before  us  sojips,  .TeiMSQBv 
and  all  "  the  fat  of  the  land." 

Our  author  sat  in  the  pit  the  night  on  which  Garrick  too^  leave,  of 
the  stage ;  an  occasion  signaUzed  hy  a  ript  .a«d  struggle  for  plac^ 
almost  .unprecedented. 

Though  a  side  box  close  to  where  we  sat,  was  completely  filled,  we  beheld  the  door 
^urst  open,  and  an  Irish  gentleman  attempt  to  make  entry,  vi  et  armis.  **  Shut  the 
door,  box-keeper !  "  loudly  cried  some  of  the  party.  **  There's  room  by  the  pow'rs !  " 
cried  the  Irishman,  and  persisted  in  advancing.  On  tliis, ,  a  gentleman  in  the  second 
TOW,  rose,  and  exclaimed,  "  Turn  out  that  blackguard  1 "  *'  Oh,  and  is  that  your  mode, 
Jioney  1"  coolly  retorted  the  Irishman  ;  **  come,  come  out,  my  dear,  and  give  me  satis- 
faction, or  I'll  pull  your  nose,  faith,  you  coward*  and  shillaly  you  through  the  lobby  !  " 

This  pubUc  insult  left  the  -tenant  in  possession  no  alternative  ;  so  he  rushed  out  to 
accept  the  challenge ;  when,  to  the  pit's  general  amusement,  the  Irishman  jumped 
into  his  place,  and  having  deliberately  seated  and  adjusted  himself,  he  turned  rounds 
iandcQ«(d, 

**rUtalk  to  yqv,  after  ike,  flay  is.  over ! " 

,  We  .are  tempted  to. add  .another  specimen  of  Irish  character.  Our 
author's  father  accompanied  Lord  Grandison  to  Ireland,  i^njd  took 
Frederick,  who  was  the  pet  of  the;fanaily,  along  .with. him. 

Our  voyage  ended  the- following  evening,  when, we  .landed  at  >Waterford,  .where  we 
were  much.strackby  the  beauty  of  the  Quay,  the  Custom-house,, and  tlie  Cathedral ; 
but  my  attention  w^s  soon  withdrawn  by  "  metal  more  attractive,"  a  lamp  post  with  a 
play-bill  on  it,  stating  in  large  letters  that  "  Hamlet"  was  that  evening  to  be  performed 
for  the  benefit  of  a  Mr.  Randall,  a  supposed  London  gtar. 

We  took. a. hurried  dimier,  ai»l  after  it,  went  to  the  thea^tie,.wb¥Bh  wfaso  oesrly 
^npty,  (though  for  a  iitvourite's  benefit,)  tlt^t  the  hero  of  the  night»  pn.  his.  eo^ra^^e, 
Auddenly  receded,  with  ajstartof  horror ;  then,^^t^y^xictid^jBiadl^^\^^ 
exclaimed,  ' 
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"  Now,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  ought  ye  not  to  he  ashamed  of  yourself!  and  is  thi 
the  way  you  support  sterling  talent  1 " 

"  By  the  powers/*  replied  a  spectator  near  the  orchestra ;  "  I  only  know  the  whcU 
pit  here — that  is  myself,  my  son  Lary,  and  Donaghadoo,  my  mother's  son, — ^paid  to 
suppoit  you— -and  is  this  your  gratitude.  Jewel  ? " 

**  Feeth,  and  that's  just  oui  way  of  blinking,''  cried  a  voice  from  the  gallery ;  "  so, 
go  it,  my  pippins  /  Three  cheers  for  the  present  company,  and  thi-ee  groans  for  the 
absent!*'^ 

Among  the  constant  visitors  at  his  father^s  house,  was  the  Hon. 
Thomas  Erskiue,  who  had  hut  lately  left  the  army,  and  was  heginnieg 
to  study  law. 

Little  did  I  then  think,  that  this  young  student,  who  resided  in  small  lodgings  at 
Hampstead,  and  openly  avowed  that  he  lived  on  cow  heef,  hecause  he  could  not  afford  to 
purchase  any  of  a  superior  quality, — dressed  shabbily,  expressed  the  greatest  gratitude 
to  Mr.  Harris  for  occasionid  free-admissions,  and  used  boastingly  to  exclaim  to  my 
father,  ''Thank  fortune,  out  of  my  own  family  I  don't  know  a  lord," — little  did  I  then 
think,  that  I  should  ever  live  to  see  this  distressed  personage  in  possession  of  a  peerage, 
the  seals,  and  the  annual  receipt  of  above  fifteen  thousand  pounds. 

One  of  his  first  clients  was  Admiral  Kepple,  who,  being  brought  to  a  court  martial 
by  Sir  Hugh  Pallister,  and  acquitted,  presented  his  successful  young  advocate  with  a 
bank-note  of  one  thousand  pounds.  Mr.  £rskine  shewed  us  this  novel  sight,  and 
exclaimed,  "  Voila,  the  nonsuit  of  cow  heeff  my  good  friends ! " 

In  the  first  volume  are  the  journals  of  one  or  two  excursions  on  the 
Continent ;  hut  whether  penned  at  seventeen  or  seventy,  we  are  unahle 
to  decide.  Certainly  they  are  not  without  marks  of  having  heen  written 
at  no  very  remote  period.  If  they  do  helong  to  *our  author's  nonage, 
it  is  curious  to  remark  how  exactly  the  youth  of  twenty  resemhled  the 
youth  of  seventy.  Style  and  turn  of  thought,  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  the  ahsence  of  it,  are  precisely  the  same  at  hoth  periods. 
There  is  little  in  them 'that  will  gratify  the  reader.  At  Paris  he 
ohserved  the  evident  discontent  of  the  people,  (this  was  in  the  year 
1782,)  and  saw  many  caricatures  of  the  Royal  Family. 

In  one  of  these  caricatures,  fishes  were  seen  flying  in  the  air,  while  birds  were 
drowning  in  the  sea ;  a  cotirt  of  justice  was  inverted  \  the  king,  in  his  robes,  stood 
attempting  to  water  some  drooping  plants,  but  the  water  flew  upwards.  By  his  side, 
on  its  hinder  legs,  stood  a  large  female  wolf,  to  whom  an  immense  pocket  was  attached, 
into  which  several  courtiers  of  the  Austrian  faction  were  seen  rapidly  pouring  gold  ; 
while  in  the  wolf's  paw  was  a  large  flambeau,  whose  long  flame  descending  peiq^endica- 
larly,  fired  their  wigs. 

On  the  wolj^s  head,  which  bore  a  most  ridiculous  resemblance  to  the  Queen,  were 
immense  plumes  of  feathers  -,  alluding  to  the  feather  mania,  with  which  Marie  Antoi- 
nette had  infected  the  court,  at  a  period  when  they  were  only  worn  on  the  heads  of 
horses.  Never  had  fashion  a  greater  rage ;  every  week  an  additional,  a  handsomer,  or 
n  larger  feather  was  attached ;  until,  at  length,  the  queen,  her  suite,  and  her  horses,  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  beholder,  were  lost  in  one  waving,  undulating  forest  of  feathers. 

We  ought  not  to  forget  to  enumerate  among  the  author's  Parisian 
adventures,  the  story  of  the  "  right  man,  Newell.*'  Assuredly  circun^- 
stances  conspired  to  make  a  dramatist  of  our  author  ;  for  every  thing 
that  he  fell  him  seemed  to  helong  more  properly  to  the  stage  of  the 
theatre  than  the  stage  of  the  world. 

We  have  no  room  for  the  history  of  the  author's  numerous  family 
of  dramas,  whether  damned  or  successful.  He  does  not  appear  to  be 
very  sensitive  on  the  subject  of  his  dramatic  fame,  but  records  the 
various  rubs  he  received,  with  great  good  humour.  At  Bristol  he 
went  to  the  theatre  to  enjoy  the  triumph  of  his  first-horn,  Werter, 
but  was  driven  away  before  the  close  of  the  second  act,  by  the 
iTollowing  gentle  criticism  of  a  stranger:  "  Wretched  sad  stuff,  sir,  and 
if  you  will  begin  to  hiss,  I  will  join  you  with  all  my  heart." 
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The  profits  that  accrued  to  him  from  the  two  eldest  of  his  dramatic 

family,  were  not  very  splendid.    "  See,"  said  he  to  Macklin,  "  I  have 

but  exactly  eight  pounds  by  two  tragedies." 

**  And  very  good  pay  too,  sir,"  gruffly  replied  my  orthodoi  patriarch.  "  So  go 
home,  and  write  two  more  tragedies,  and  if  you  gain  four  pounds  by  each  of  them,  why, 
young  man,  the  author  of  Paradise  Lost,  will  be  v^fool  to  you." 

The  performance  of  his  opera,  which  he  called  the  Crusade  and  which 
somebody  nicknamed  the  Cascade,  was  distinguised  by  a  laughable  inci- 
dent, that  somewhat  relieved  the  dulness  of  the  evening's  entertainment.. 

But,  our  misfortunes  did  not  stop  here ;  for,  during  Mrs.  Billington's  bravura,  in  the 
last  act,   Mr.  Billington,  her  husband,  who  was  seated  in  the  orchestra,  conceiving 
that  the  trumpeter  did  not  accompany  her  with  sufficient  force,  frequently  called  ta- 
him  in  a  subdued  tone,  "  Louder,  louder !" 

The  leader  of  the  band,  heing  of  a  similar  opinion,  repeated  the  same  conunand,*  so- 
often,  that,  at  length,  the  indignant  German,  in  an  agony  of  pstssion  and  exhaustion^, 
threw  down  his  trumpet,  and  turning  towards  the  audience,  violently  exclaimed,. 

*'  It  be  very  easy  to  cry  louder !  louder  ! — ^but  by  gar  ! — ^vere  is  de  vind  Y* 

The  Crusade  is  commemqrated  as  the  last  piece  in  which  Edwin  per- 
formed. From  the  following  passage  it  would  seem  that  performers  had 
even  then  fallen  into  the  habit  of  laughing  at  and  playing  tricks  upon  one 
another.  But  worse  than  this  is  what  we  see  practised  at  the  Hay- 
market  in  our  day ;  where  your  second-rate  performer  effects  to  be 
convulsed  with  laughter  at  the  sight  of  the  irresistible  comedian^ 
whom  he  has  seen  play  the  same  part,  in  the  same  manner,  for  a 
matter  of  a  hundred  nights.  In  his  description  of  Edwin's  acting, 
there  is  a  touch  that  reminds  us  of  Liston. 

Many  performers  before,  and  since  the  days  of  Edwin,  have  acquired  the  power, 
by  private  winks,  irrelevant  buffoonery,  and  dialogue,  to  make  their  fellow-players 
laugh  ;  and  thus  confound  the  audience,  and  mar  the  scene  ; — Edwin,  disdaining  this 
confined  and  distracting  system,  established  a  sort  of  entre-nous-ship,  (if  I  may  venture 
to  use  the  expression)  with  the  audience,  and  made  them  his  confidants ;  and,  though 
wrong  in  his  principle,  yet  so  neatly  and  skilfully  did  he  execute  it,  that,  instead  of 
injuring  the  business  of  the  stage,  he  frequently  enriched  it — the  only  possible  excuse 
for  "  your  clown  speaking  more  than  is  set  down  for  him." 

Perhaps  the  best  anecdote  in  the  book  is  the  following:  and  with  it 
we  conclude. 

"To  me,  one  of  the  most  amusing  persons  present  was  John  Kemble.  This  great 
actor,  with  all  his  good  sense  and  good  taste,  was  like  Gay, 

"  In  simplicity  a  child.** 

Certainly,  no  man  was  further  from  proving  a  dull,  commonplace  Unendurable,  than 
Kemble  j  as  probably  the  two  following  short  anecdotes  will  evince. 

Whilst  Parsons  told  a  rich  comic  story,  at  which  all  laughed,  Kemble  preserved  a 
fixed,  grave,  classical  countenance — but,  when  Dodd  afterwards  sung  a  pathetic  ballad 
which  excited  general  interest,  Kemble,  in  the  middle  of  it,  burst  into  an  odd  fit  of 
laughter,  and  in  a  tone  tremulous  from  excessive  gaiety,  said — 

*'  I  beg  your  pardon,  gentlemen,  I  have/ust  taken  Parson's  joke — ha,  ha ! — ^and  it  is 
really — very  good !" 

— ^And  "  very  good"  ^re  many  other  jokes  recorded  in  this  merry 
jest-book ;  of  which  the  reader  will  find  some  in  the  Table  Talk.  We 
wish  we  could  afford  space  for  an  exhibition  of  the  author's  two 
friends.  Miles  Peter  Andrews  and  Major  Topham.  In  his  anecdotes 
of  these  two  persons,  there  is  more  than  fun ; — there  is  character. 
And,  upon  the  whole,  when  the  author's  qualities  are  put  in  contrast 
with  those  of  some  recent  historians  of  the  stage,  as,  for  example, 
the  pompous  dulness  of  Boaden,  and  the  twaddling  servility  of  Kelly, 
there  is  abundant  reason  to  be  contented.  But  once  more  we  repeat^ 
that  the  author  would  have  been  farther  removed  from  an  ^^  unen^ 
durable,*'  had  he  been  less  afraid  of  being  thought  one.. 
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YouNO  Napoleon  at  Vienna  in  the  Sum»ier  of  1825. — We  sallied  forth,  and 
first  bent  our  steps  towards  the  Dom  Kirche  or  Cathedral  of  St.  Stephen,  whose  ample 
aisles  we  found  crowded  almost  to  sufTocation  by  people  of  all  ranks  and  descriptions, 
anxious  to  hear  the  Mass  about  to  be  celebrated  by  the  Archbishop  in  full  state.  Having 
obtained  a  seat  in  the  musician's  gallery,  ovet  the  great  entrance,  I  had  a  good  view 
of  this  crowded  asiembly,  and  never  (but  once  before  at  Rome,  when  the  Pope  gave 
his  benediction  **  Urbi  et  Orbi,"  and  to  the  vast  multitude  crowded  together  before 
the  balcony  of  the  most  magnificent  temple  in  the  world)  did  I  behold  to  imposing 
or  awful  a  sight ; — awful  is  a  term  I  may  well  make  use  of  here,  for  few  sights  raise 
such  sublime  ideas,  are  so  awful  to  behold,  as  a  large  and  dense  mass  of  uncovered 
heads,  generally  so  animated  and  restless,  now  still  as  death,  awaiting  the  moment 
when  the  flourish  of  trumpets  from  the  gallery  would  annoQHce  to  them  the  comnience- 
ment  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  day«  I'he  church  music  of  Vienna,  and  indeed  of 
Germany  in  general,  is  far  superior  in  effect  to  that  of  Italy  :  in  the  latter  country  the 
composition  of  the  bajcids  is  not  so  perfect,  the  Italii^ns  introduce  too  many  violins  into 
the  orchestra  :  this  instrument  is  well  adapted  for  the  execution  of  the  quick  passaged 
and  dying  cadences  of  Opera  music,  but  is  not  calculated  to  express  the  long  and 
swelling  notes  which  are  the  characteristics  of  that  composed  for  tne  church ;  in  order 
to  give  these  notes  their  full  effect,  tlie  Germans  employ  more  wind  instruments  in  the 
fbrmation  of  their  orchestra,  and  in  the  use  of  them  are  more  perfect  than  the  Italians. 
As  the  best  singers  had  been  engaged  for  the  chapel  of  the  burg  or  palace,  we  quitted 
the  citthedral  before  tlie  service  was  ended,  and  made  haste  to  the  former  place» 
wretchedly  small,  and  without  any  pretensions  to  beauty  of  architecture  or  decorations, 
but  yet  from  the  splendid  appearance  of  the  company,  (for  they  were  all  in  full  dress) 
and  the  excellence  of  the  music,  the  effect  of  the  ceremony  was  brilliant  and  imposing^ 
I'he  places  of  the  Emperor  and  Empress  (who  were  in  Italy)  were  filled  by  the  Arch- 
duke Charles  and  his  lady  ;  the  Archduke  Antony  and  the  Duke  of  Reichstadt  (Napo- 
leon's son)  were  also  in  the  Imperial  tribune.  I  was  much  pleased  to  have  had  so 
^pod  an  oppoi-tunity  for  seeing  the  latter,  as  in  my  visit  to  Schonbrun  (where  he  then 
resided)  sohie  days  before,  I  had  not  succeeded  in  meeting  him.  In  the  upper  part 
of  his  face,  namely,  his  nose,  eyes,  and  forehead,  he  is  extremely  like  his  father ;  his 
jaws,  mouth,  &cc.  &c.  are  truly  Austrian,  i.  e.  large  and  full :  his  complexion  is  light, 
ahd  his  forehead  is  higher  than  Napoleon's,  which  was  remarkably  low.  He  was  or  an 
idle  disposition,  they  told  me,  and  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  make  him  tipply  himself » 
except  to  mathematics,  the  only  branch  of  study  to  which  he  showed  inclmation. — 
When  younger,  his  great  amusements  were  mischievous,  practical  jokes,  many  of  which 
he  played  off  on  his  august  grandfather,  (with  whom  he  is  a  great  favourite,)  such  as 
filling  his  boots  with  gravel,  tving  the  skirt  of  his  coat  to  his  chair,  &c.  The  Arch- 
duke Charles  is  much  attached  to  him,  and  indeed  with  every  person  he  seems  to  be  a 
favourite. — Reitende,     Original.  ' 

ExtRAORDiNART  Sang-froid. — In  oue  of  the  very  bloody  battles  of  the  Vendean 
tna,  t^o  French  noblemen  were  left  wounded  in  the  field  limong  the  dead.  One 
complained  loudly  of  his  pains,  the  other,  after  long  silence,  thus  offered  him  consola- 
tion ; — '*  My  fliend,  whomsoever  you  are,  remember  that  our  God  died  on  the  cross, 
our  king  on  the  scaffold ; — and  if  you  have  strength  to  look  at  him  who  now  speaks  to 
you,  you  will  see  that  both  his  legs  are  shot  away." — W.  Bailey's  Records  rf  Patriotism, 

.  A  LadV  op  Labrador. — Major  Cartwright  used  to  relate  many  curious  particu- 
lars of  tiiis  woman  ;  among  others,  that  on  being:  shown  the  interior  of  St.  Paul's,  she 
was  sp  struck  with  astonishment  and  awe,  that  ner  knees  shook  under  her,  and  she 
fe'aned  for  support  on  the  person  who  stood  next  her.  After  a  pause  of  some  moments, 
she  exclaimed  in  a  low  and  tremulous  voice,  "  Did  knan  make  it,  or  was  it  found 
here  ?"  When  the  gentleman  who  h^  the  care  of  her,  informed  her  that  tliey  must 
now  return  to  her  country,  as  the  money  appropriated  for  their  support  was  exhausted, 
dhe  asked  why  'they  could  not  go  into  the  woods  and  kill  venison.  The  gentleman 
replied,  that  he  would  be  hung  if  he  attempted  to  kill  venison  in  England  \  on  which 
the  EsqdiAiaut  Womfen,  hfter  bursting  into  a  loud  iaUgh,  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  the 
neatest  conten^t :  <*  Hanged  for  killing  renisoki  1  Ob,  you  f&ol  !"^— Mb/m*  -QtiTtvor^ht't 
Life* 
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Restaurateurs  at  Vienna. — ^Although  the  good  people  of  Vienna  yield  not  to 
those  of  any  other  city  in  their  love  for  good  eating  and  drinking,  it  is  not  in  tlieir  public 
estahlishments  for  these  purposes  you  will  perceive  it :  their  Restaurateurs  are  far 
inferior  to  those  of  the  French.  Like  the  EngUsh,  they  are  well  inclined  to  eat,  drink, 
and  make  merry  together  in  their  own  houses,  but  <fislike  to  do  so  in  a  public  room, 
and  therefore  'tis  strangers  alone  who  support  the  Restaurateurs  of  Vienna.  The  esta- 
blisliment  of  Widman,  although  the  best,  is  of  poor  description  :  the  approach  to  his 
rooms  is  by  a  dark  and  dirty  staircase,  upon  which  the  kitchens  pour  out  all  their  odour, 
both  good  and  bad ;  this  leads  to  a  suite  of  rooms  furnished  pretty  well,  but  the 
attendants  who  wait  in  them  are  dirty  and  inattentive,  and  the  dishes  they  serve  oily, 
ill-dressed,  and  cold.  The  Hungarian  wines  are  the  only  good  things  you  can  find 
there :  what  is  sold  as  Tokay  is  not  the  best ;  it  is  inferior  to  the  Ofner  or  Erlaiier ; 
these  wines  resemble  those  of  Burgundy  in  flavour,  but  in  quality  are  yet  more  heating 
and  inflammatory. — Uemnde.     Original. 

HoRNE  Tooke's  Acquittal. — On  the  words  "  Not  Guilty,"  the  air  was  rent  with 
joyful  shouts,  and  Felix  trembled.  As  soon  as  the  shouting  subsided,  Tooke  addressed 
the  Court,  in  a  very  few  words,  thanking  them  for  their  conduct  on  the  trial ;  and  then 
ssud  :  "  I  hope,  Mr.  Attorney-General,  that  this  verdict  will  be  a  warning  to  yoy  not 
to  attempt  to  shed  mens'  blood  upon  loose  suspicions  and  doubtful  inferences,"  or 
wprds  to  that  eflect.  He  then  turned  round  to  the  Jury  and  thanked  them  for  his 
life.  Every  man  of  them  shed  tears.  This  brought  tears  to  the  eyes  of  Tooke,  who, 
during  a  six  days'  battle,  while  the  advocates  of  power  were  thirsting  for  his  life, 
stood  as  dauntless  as  a  lion,  giving  a  stroke  to  one  and  a  grip  to  another,  as  if  he 
w^re  at  play.  The  Jury  were  only  out  about  five  minutes,  which  were  barely  suflicient 
to  reach  the  room  assigned  them  and  return.  The  panel,  on  first  forming  the  Jury  on, 
IVionday,  bore  such  evident  marks  of  management  and  partiality,  that  Erskine  said  to 
Tool^e,  "  By  G —  they  are  murdering  you."  Tooke  started  up  and  disputed  with  the 
Cou^t  upoA  their  proceedings,  when  the  Attorney-General  gave  up  the  three  last 
cUalleuges.  Besides  these  three,  there  was  hut  one  man  thought  at  all  favourable 
towards  Tooke  ;  judge  then  what  they  thought  of  the  trial,  when  they  all  shed  tears 
OQ  his  thanking  them  for  his  life.  I  supped  with  Mr.  Tooke  at  his  surgeon's,  Mr. 
Ciine.  About  twenty  in  company.  You  niay  imagine  the  joy  in  eve^y  bosom.  I 
would  not  but  have  been  an  evidence  on  this  trial  for  the  world. — Major  Cartwright's 
Life, 

A  Modern  Brutus — Point  of  Honour. — During  the  month  of  March,  in  the 
ensuing  year,  1783,  a  disastrous  duel  occurred  between  Captain  Riddell  of  the  Horse 
Grenadiers,  and  Captain  Cunningham  of  the  Scotch  Greys,  which,  owing  to  its  pecu- 
liar circumstances,  excited  the  greatest  interest ;  and  tlie  account  of  it  I  received 
from  Riddell's  second,  Topham.  The  quarrel  had  been  of  long  duration  ;  but  owing 
to  their  separation  for  some  years,  their  friends  hoped  that  it  had  at  length  naturally 
died  away.  Unfortunately  however,  encountering  each  other  one  morning  at  their 
agent's,  Mr.  Christie,  high  words  ensued,  and  on  the  evening  of  that  same  day. 
Captain  Cunningham  wrote,  demanding  satisfaction.  The  note  arriving  while  the 
wafer  was  yet  wet,  at  the  house  of  the  Captain's  father.  Sir  James  Riddell,  he,  not 
observing  tlie  superscriptiou,  and  conceiving  it  to  he  intended  for  himself,  opened  it. 
Such  however  was  the  liigh  honour  of  this  Roman  baronet,  that  though  thus  suddenly 
placed  in  possession  of  the  fact  of  his  son's  intended  rencontre,  instead  of  interferiug 
to  prevent  it,  he  calmly  closid  the  letter,  and  re-stamped  the  wafer ;  acting  no 
further  on  his  knowledge  of  its  contents,  than  to  procure  the  secret  attendance  of  two 
surgeons  of  first-rate  abilities.  The  meeting  took  place  on  the  appointed  day ; 
Riddell  attended  by  Capt.  Topham  ;  and  Cunningham  by  his  cousin,  Capt.  Cunning- 
ham. Eight  paces  were  measured  by  the  seconds,  and  they  tossed  up  for  the  first  fire, 
which  being  won  by  Riddell,  hefired,  and  shot  his  antagonist.  The  moment  Capt.  Cun- 
ningham received  the  wound,  he  staggered,  but  did  not  fall.  He  opened  his  waistcoat, 
and  appeared  to  be  mortally  wounded.  AH  this  time  Captain  Riddell  remained  on 
bis  ground,  when,  afior  a  p&use  of  about  two  minutes.  Captain  Cunningham  declared 
that  he  would  not  be  removed  till  he  had  fired.  Cunningham  then  presented  Iiis 
pistol,  and  shot  Captain  Riddell  in  the  groin.  He  immediately  fell,  and  was  carried 
to  Captain  Topham's  house,  in  Bryanstone-street,  where,  on  the  following  day,  he 
died.  Captain  Cunningham,  after  a  long  and  dangerous  illness,  recovering,  voluntarily 
surrendered  himself  to  the  judgment  of  the  law.  He  was  tried,  and  acquitted.-^ 
JU\fMld*\  Life  and  Times, 
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Modern  Fatstaff. — Colonel  Lee  has  stated  that  Doctor  Skinner  had  a  dire  objec- 
tion to  the  field  of  battle,  yet  in  private  society  was  always  ready  fox  a  quarrel.  It 
might  be  truly  asserted,  that  it  required  infinite  circumspection  not  to  come  to  points 
with  him,  since  he  readly  appeared  to  consider  tilting  as  a  pleasant  pastime.  In  his 
regiment  and  among  his  mtimates,  he  was  regarded  as  a  privileged  man,  and  allowed 
to  tlirow  the  shafts  of  his  wit  with  impunity.  When  first  Skinner  appeared  in  the  lower 
country,  he  wore  a  long  beard  and  huge  fur  cap,  the  last  through  necessity,  the  first 
from  some  superstitious  notion,  into  the  meaning  of  which  it  was  impossible  to  penetrate. 
An  officer  who  really  esteemed  him,  asked,  "  Why  he  suffered  his  beard  to  grow  to 
such  an  unequal  length  V*  He  tartly  replied,  "  It  is  a  secret,  sir,  betwixt  my  God  and 
myself,  that  human  impertinence  shall  never  penetrate."  On  a  night  alarm  at  ninety- 
six,  as  Colonel  Lee  was  hastening-  forward  to  ascertain  the  cause,  he  met  Skinner  in 
fuH  retreat,  and  stopping  him,  said,  **  What  is  the  matter.  Doctor?  whither  so  fast  ? 
not  frightened,  I  hope?"  "  No,  Colonel,  no,"  he  replied,  •*  not  absolutely  frightened  ; 
but,  I  candidly  confess,  most  damnably  alaimed."  His  strong  resemblance  to  the 
character  of  Falstafif,  which  Colonel  Lee  has  also  noticed,  was  very  remarkable.  **  He 
was  witty  himself,  and  the  cause  of  wit  in  others."  Like  the  fat  Knight,  too,  in  the 
calculation  of  chances,  not  over  scrupulous  in  distinction  between  meum  and  tuum ; 
and  I  should  decidedly  say,  in  his  narration  of  broils  and  battles,  too  much  under  the 
influence  of  Shrewsbury  clock.  Falstaff"  maintained  that  it  was  proper  for  every  man 
**  to  labour  in  his  own  vocation :"  Skinner  asserted  that  every  man  had  his  sphere  of 
action,  beyond  the  limits  of  which  he  ought  never  to  emerge.  *'  Mine,"  said  he, 
*'  amongst  the  tumults  of  war,  the  conflict  of  battle,  is  in  the  rear.  There  I  am  always 
to  be  found.  I  am  firm  at  my  post."  Arriving  near  the  bank  of  the  river  on  the  night 
of  the  contemplated  attack  upon  John's  island,  he  was  asked  whether  he  intended 
to  pass  the  ford  ?  ''  By  no  means,"  he  replied,  "  I  am  not  fond  of  romantic  enterprise, 
and  will  not  seek  for  perilous  achievements,  where  the  elements,  more  than  the  enemy, 
are  to  be  dreaded.  Ihe  river  is  too  deep,  and  my  spirits  are  not  buoyant ;  I  should  sink 
to  a  certainty,  and  meet  a  watery  grave.  Death  by  water -drinking !  I  shudder  at  tho 
thought  of  it.  I  will  remain  and  take  care  of  the  baggage  -*,  and  as  many  of  you  as  can 
boast  a  change,  may  be  sure  to  meet  at  your  return  the  comforts  of  clean  linen,  and  the 
most  cordial  welcome  that  I  can  give  you." — W,  Bailey*s  Records  of  Patriotism, — An 
American  Woik, 

Belioion  and  Rouge. — On  taking  the  vows,  the  fair  novice  yielded  her  flowing  hair 
to  the  scissors  f  the  Princess  d'Harcourt  signalized  her  religious  conversion  by  leaving 
off  rottge.  Afterwards  she  was  madeDam«  de  Palais,  "  Bets,"  says  Madame  S^vien^, 
"  are  offered  that  Princess  d'Harcourt,  now  she  is  Dame  de  Palais,  will  not  be  devote 
this  year ;  and  that  she  will  wear  rouge  again ;  for  this  rouge  (adds  she)  is  the  law  of 
the  prophets ;  upon  rouge  all  Christianity  turns."  The  princess,  in  fact,  signified  her 
willingness  to  resume  it,  provided  the  king  or  her  husband  enjoined  her  to  do  so. — 
Another  lady  of  this  class,  upon  the  servant's  offering  her  a  glass  of  liqueur,  turned  to 
her  neighbour  and  said:  "What  does  he  offer  it  me  for?  Does  not  he  know  I 
am  devote  !  " — See  Memoirs  of  the  Affairs  of  'Europe, 

Yankee  Valour  . — At  the  battle  of  Etaw,  after  the  British  line  had  been  broken,  and 
the  Old  Buffs,  a  regiment  that  had  boasted  of  the  extraordinary  feats  they  were  to  per- 
form^ were  running  from  the  field.  Lieutenant  Manning  sprang  forward  in  pursuit,  directing 
the  platoon  which  he  conmianded  to  follow  him.  He  did  not  cast  an  eye  behind  him  until 
he  found  the  British  men  on  all  sides  of  him,  and  not  an  American  soldier  nearer  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  yards.  He  did  not  hesitate  a  moment,  but  springing 
at  an  ofiicer  who  was  near  him,  seized  him  by  the  collar,  and  exclaiming  in  a  har^s^h 
tone,  **  Danm  you,  sir,  you  are  my  prisoner,"  WTested  his  sword  from  his  grasp, 
dragged  him  from  the  house  into  which  Cruger  and  his  York  volunteers  had  thrown 
themselves,  and,  keeping  his  body  as  a  shield  of  defence  from  the  heavy  fire  from  the 
windows,  carried  him  off  without  sustaining  any  injury.  Manning  has  often  related, 
that  at  the  moment  when  he  suspected  his  prisoner  would  have  made  an  effort  for 
liberty,  he  with  great  solemnity  commenced  an  enumeration  of  his  titles  : — **  I  am,  sir, 
Henry  Barry,  Deputy-Adjutant-General  of  the  British  army,  Captain  in  the  3id 
regiment.  Secretary  to  the  Commandant  of  Charleston :" — "  Enough,  enough,  sir, 
you  are  just  the  man  I  was  looking  for ;  fear  nothing  for  your  life,  you  shall  screen  me 
from  danger,  and  I  will  take  special  care  of  you." — Manning  was  of  inferior  size,  but 
strong,  and  remarkably  well  formed.  This  probably  led  Barry,  who  could  not  have 
wished  the  particulars  of  his  capture  to  be  commented  on,  to  reply,  when  asked  by  his 
brother  officers  Low  he  came  to  be  taken  ?  "  I  was  overpowered  by  a  huge  Virginian.'* 
W,  Bailey's  Records  of  Patriotism* 
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Db,  Willis's  Eyb. — Dr.  Willi*,  (then  simply  a  country  practitioner,)  speedily 
became  a  principal  actor  in  the  drama.     He  had  an  "  eye  like  Mars,  to  threaten  or 
command.       Threaten,  in  every  sense  of  the  word  ;  for  his  numerous  patients  stood 
as  much  in  awe  of  this  formidable  weapon,  as  of  bars,  chains,  or  straight-waistcoats. 
After  a  few  weeks  attendance,  allowing  his  Majesty  a  razor  to  shave  himself,  and  a 
penknife  to  cut  his  nails,  Dr.  Warren,  Dr.  Reynolds,  and  the  other  physicians,  openly 
attacked  Dr.  Willis,  with  a  charge  of  rashness  and  imprudence,  one  evening  before  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons.     Burke  also  was  very  severe  on  this  point,  and 
authoritatively  and  loudly  demanded  to  know,  **  If  the  Royal  patient  had  become  out* 
rageous  at  the  moment,  what  power  the  Doctor  possessed  of  instantaneously  terrifying 
him:  into  obedience  Y* 

"  Place  the  candles  between  us,  Mr.  Burke,'"  replied  the  Doctor,  in  an  equally  au-  " 
thoritative  tone — **  and  I'll  give  you  an  answer.    There,  Sir!  by  the  eye!     I  should 
have  looked  at  him  thus,  sir, — thiu  f" 

Burke  instantaneously  averted  his  head,  and  making  no  reply,  evidently  acknow- 
ledged this  basilUkan  authority. — Reynolds* s  Life  and  Times, 

The  Devil  TURNED  Pleader. — ^It  happened  in  the  Mark,  that  a  certain  soldier 
having  a  sum  of  money  by  him,  entrusted  it  to  the  care  of  his  host.  When  leaving  his 
house,  he  requested  to  have  it  returned,  but  the  landlord  then  denied  having  received 
any  such  money*  The  soldier,  justly  incensed,  uiged  many  bold  oaths,  and  set  th& 
house  in  a  storm  ;  while  the  other  contented  himself  with  sending  for  the  police,  and 
threatened  to  have  him  well  chastised  for  disturbing  the  peace  and  credit  of  his  house. 
Here  was  a  fine  opportunity,  and  the  Devil  visited  thiB  soldier  in  his  prison,  and  said 
to  him,  "  to-morrow  they  will  take  yon  before  the  judge  ;  and  they  will  undoubtedly 
have  your  head  for  de&mation  of  the  host,  and  assaulting  him  as  you  did,  breaking  the 
peace,  and  hurting  the  credit  of  his  house.  In  this  dilemma,  if  you  vnll  consent  to 
be  mine,  body  and  soul,  I  will  rescue  you  from  danger."  But  the  soldier  w^ould  -not 
consent.  "  Then,"  said  the  Devil,  "  do  this :  when  you  shall  be  brought  up  for 
trial,  and  they  begin  to  press  you  hard,  and  call  upon  you  to  defend  yourself,  give  out 
that  you  are  no  speaker ;  say  not  a  word,  and  they  will  grant  you  a  pleader  to  state 
your  case.  Then  look  round,  and  you  will  see  me  standing  in  a  blue  bonnet  and  white 
feather,  and  I  will  manage  the  affair."  Now  all  this  occurred  ;  and  when  the  landlord 
stoutly  denied  the  soldier's  accusation  before  all  the  court,  his  coiusel  in  the  blue 
bonnet  stepped  forth,  *'  My  good  host,"  he  cried,  "  how  can  you  stick  to  that  lie? 
the  money  is  now  lying  under  the  bolster  of  your  bed.  Let  the  judge  and  sheriffs 
order  search  to  be  made,  and  they  will  even  find  it  to  be  so." 

Then  the  landlord  swore  an  oath,  and  exclaimed,  '*  If  I  ever  meddled  with  the 
money,  may  the  Devil  carry  me  in  a  whirlwind  away  !  "  But  soon,  when  the  money 
was  round,  and  brought  into  court,  the  counsel  with  blue  bonnet  and  white  feather, 
said  :  "  I  knew  well  enough  I  should  have  one  of  them ;  either  the  host  or  his  guest.'* 
With  which  words  he  twisted  the  landlord's  neck  out,  and  disappeared  with  him 
through  the  air. — The  Brothers  Grimm,  Roscoe*s  German  Novelists. 

Evening  Scene  in  iNbiA. — ^I  have  found  myself  sometimes  in  India  towards  the  end 
of  a  day's  journey,  in  a  green  lane  festooned  with  jasmine  and  overshadowed  with 
tamarind -trees,  at  tlie  end  of  which  was  the  village,  with  its  white  pagoda  glittering 
in  the  setting  sun,  and  peopled  with  groupes  of  such  figures  as  are  seen  in  antique 
marbles ; — where  the  evening  air  was  almost  oppressive  witli  perfume,  and  the  rudest 
sound  that  broke  upon  the  stillness  was  the  sweet  note  of  the  wood-pigeon,  or  the  sudden 
flight  of  a  flock  of  green  parrots ; — where  the  doves  were  pecking  at  my  feet,  and  tht> 
squirrels  and  monkies  shaking  the  feathery  leaves  of  the  tamarinds  above  my  head ; 
'and all  was  odorous  scent  and  harmony,  and  gladness  of  the  heart,  nerve,  ear,  and 
sight.'  It  is  poetry  to  recollect  such  a  scene.  No  pen  nor  pencil  could  surpass  it& 
loveliness. — MS.  Letters  from  India. 

Effect  of  Garrick's  Acting  upon  a  Spectator. — Mr.  Harris  continued,  **  that 
a  few  nights  ago,  whilst  waiting  for  him  at  the  stage  door,  till  he  had  concluded  the 
closet  scene  in  Hamlet,  I  was  so  awe-struck  by  the  splendour  of  his  talent,  that, 
though  from  long  intimacy,  Garrick  and  I  always  addressed  each  other  by  our  Christian 

names,    on    thlCl   nomainn       mrhon    Via   /liiiffarl    fVto    atarra      anJ    •i<1nonnAyl    ^n   sKaLa  1..>«J^  :<.!. 


lie  a<.auuwiougeu,wii,ua  sniue  oi  grauncaaou,  "  uiai  next  to  ratnage  s  aescnption  ot  nun 
in  Tom  Jones,  this  was  the  most  genuine  compliment  he  had  ever  received  " — Rejt- 
fields* s  Life  and  Times. 
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From  the  Fbrslan. — I  have  trayeUed  in  th»  fim  coimtries  q£  Um  We«t,  andcKmbed 
thd  snowy  moantaiziB  of  the  North ;  I  have  viewed  the  riches  and  spjendout  of  Hindos- 
tao,  the  power  and  arts  of  Europe  ;  I  have  been  where  the  blessed  Nils  distribatea 
along  the  vale  of  Egypt  the  gifts  of  the  Most  High,  and  have  seen  the  minarets  of 
Kahiia  the  Victorious  rise  from  the  midst  of  the  golden  clusters  of  the  cassia-trees.  I 
have  prayed  at  the  birth-place  of  the  Prophet ;  I  have  performed  my  ablutions  in  the 
marble  baths  of  Istambol ;  I  have  wandered  in  the  shades  of  Benares,  and  filled  my 
cup  in  the  sacred  waters  of  the  Ganges ; — ^yet  have  my  eyes  beheld  nothing  so  pleasant 
as  the  rose-gardens  of  Shiraz.  Why  does  content  meet  me  only  there,  yet  dwell  with 
the  Arab  when  he  gathers  his  harvest  of  yellow  dates,  and  with  the  remote  inhabitant 
of  countries  the  sun  delays  to  look  upon  ?  The  rose  blooms  in  other  lands,  and  the 
nightingale  sings  in  other  bowers,  and  the  voice  of  music  is  wakened  by  damsels  fair  as 
the  forms  which  glittered  in  the  visions,  of  Hafiz  when  he  drank  the  liquid  amber  of 
Kishme  in  the  gardens  of  delight ;  but  the  exile  has  no  pleasure  in  their  beauty .-r^ 
Wherever  the  Most  High  has  caused  his  creatures  to  arise,  there  he  has  ordained 
contf'nt  to  dwell  with  them.  It  is  this  which  sends  her  to  the  Arab  in  his  deserts^  and 
to  me  under  the  shade  of  a  spreading  vine  by  the  fountain  of  Roknabad. — OrigiiiaL 

Major  Topham's  Jokbupon  Irrboular  Measures  in  Verse.^ — During  the  run 
of  tins  comedy,  some  vei^  bad  congratulatory  verses,  written  in  very  irregidar  measure, 
having  been  inserted  m  the  newspapers,  Topham  said,  **  Reynoldb,  your  friend 
seems  determined  to  go  all  Itngtha  to  serve  you."^ — R«}fnolds*s  Life  and  Times, 

Rebundus  in  thb  Cathedral  at  Lubeck. — Whenever,  in  old  times,  a  reverend 
canon  of  Lubeck  was  about  to  exchange  ^irorlds,  satisfied  with  the  good  things  of  tliis,  he 
was  sure  that  morning  of  finding  a  white  rose  under  the  cushion  of  his  chair  in  the 
choir.  Hence  it  was  very  naturally  the  practice  of  the  said  ecclesiastic,  to  turn  it  over 
the  first  thing  he  did,  to  see  whether  this  grave  symbol  of  his  departure  was  king  there 
or  not  in  the  morning.  Now  it  so  happened  that  one  of  these  canons,  named  Kebundus, 
turning  over  the  cushion  of  his  chair,  was  shocked  to  see  the  fatal  signal — ^it  was  worse 
than  a  bed  of  thorns ;  and  instead  of  sitting  down  upon  it,  he  took  the  rose,  and 
dexterously  stuck  it  under  the  cushion  of  a  brother  canon,  who,  however,  had  already 
satisfied  himself  that  it  was  not  under  his  chair.  Rebundus  then  enquired,  with  a 
careless  air,  whether  he  had  looked  under  his  chair  ;  to  which  the  other  replied  that 
he  had.  "  But,"  continued  Rebundus,  **  are  you  sure  you  have  examined  it  welll 
for,  if  I  am  not  deceived,  there  is  something  white  just  appearing  under  where  you 
sit !  **  Upon  this  the  other  canon  threw  up  his  cushion,  to  convince  nim  he  was  wrong, 
when  there  lay  the  rose.  Yet  he  stoutly  maintained  that  it  could  not  belong  to  him, 
for  just  before  he  had  looked  sharp  enough  to  have  found  it  if  it  had  been  there. 
Saying  this,  he  took  and  stuck  it  again  under  Rebundus's  cushion ;  hut  he  swora. 
vehemently  that  he  had  no  right  to  it;  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it;  and 
threw  it  back.  In  this  way  bitterly  reviling  each  other,  it  passed  from  hand  to  hand, 
They  were  waxing  still  more  wrath,  as  the  chapel  bell  wrung  for  matins ;  while 
Rebundus  still  continued  to  asseverate,  in  the  strongest  manner,  that  the  rose  was 
none  of  his.  Exasperated  beyond,  all  patience,  the  other  cried  out,  **  May  the  Lord  of 
heaven  grant,  that  he  who  is  in  the  wrong  may  from  this  time  forth  himself  be  made 
the  signal,  instead  of  this  rose,  and  make  such  a  clatter  in  his  grave  to  the  very  last 
•day,  that  our  canons  may  always  know  when  they  are  going  to  die ! "  But  Rebundus, 
considering  all  this  as  mere  rant,  said,  in  a  laughing  tone,  ^*  Be  it  so !  amen,  amen ! " 
Rebundus,  however,  was  the  next  canon  that  died ;  and  sure  enough,  before  another 
followed,  a  terrible  noise  and  knocking  was  heard,  and  repeated  as  often  as  a  canon 
died.     *'  Rebundus  is  beginning  to  be  very  restless,"  was  the  usual  saying  when  one 

of  them  was  taken  very  ill ;  we  shall  lose  our  good  canon !  "  for  it  was  no  slight 

Boise  he  made ;  he  gave  three  resounding  strokes  upon  the  top  of  his  long,  broad, 
grave-stone,  about  as  loud  as  a  thunder-bolt,  or  half  a  dozen  waggons  discharging  coals ; 
at  the  third  stroke  a  loud  echo  sounds  through  the  vault,  along  the  aisles,  and  the 
whole  of  the  church,  so  as  to  be  heard  even  into  the  adjoining  houses* — The  Brother^ 
Grimm,  Roscoe's  German  Novelists, 

Wilkes  op  Scotland. — Observing  that  I  admired  his  numerous  collections  of 
pigeons,  he  described  to  me  the  difficulty  he  had  experienced  in  the  attempts  to  make 
them  stay  with  him.  Every  bird  that  he  had  procured  from  England,  Ireland,  and 
France,  having  flown  back  to  his  native  land  the  moment  the  latch  was  raised,  he  was 
about  to  abandon  his  scheme  as  impracticable,  "  when,"  he  continued,  "  I  bethought 
myself  to  procure  a  cock  and  hen  pouter,  from  Scotland ;  I  need  not  add,  that  they 
never  returned," — Beyrwlds's  Life  and  Times, 
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Managing  a  Theatrb. — ^Tbe  elder  Colman  said,  in  bis  pampblet,  written  con- 
cerniog  his  quarrel  with  the  late  Messrs.  Harris  and  Rullierford, "  Managing  a  theatre 
is  like  stirring  a  fire,  which  ef  ery  man  thinks  he  can  do  better  than  another.  Now,  / 
stir  a  fire  better  than  any  man  in  England  !" — Reynolds* s  Life  cmd  Times, 

Madame  i>e  la  Valliere. — La  Valliere,  that  was  one  of  Loois's  mistresses,  enter- 
tained for  him  the  most  unaffected  love.  Her  charm  was  a  pecoliar  softness  of  character, 
Which  subdued  the  heart  more  even  than  her  beauty.  She  was  a  little  lame,  but  this 
defect  in  her  became  an  additional  grace.  Though  passionately  fond  of  the  king,  she 
could  never  reconcile  herself  to  her  condition ;   and  would  retire  at  intervals  to  the       /.  .    . 

Carmelites  to  pray  and  do  penanre  for  her  weakness.     When,  many  vears  after  her  yiitnrf%^*if' p 
the  world,  she  was  informed  of  the  death  of  the  Count  de  Vermandois,  her  only  son  by  / 

TftiJBimrntliOiS^^the  king,  she  exclaimed  with  anguish  :  "  Must  I  weep  for  his  death, 
I  have  done  before  lamenting  his  birth ! "  Madame  de  S6vign6  speaks  of  her  as  "  that 
hwnhle  violet,  which  hid  itself  in  the  grass,  and  was  ashamed  of  being  a  mistress, 
9  mother,  and  a  duchess." 

A  Stage  Rehearsal.  Mrs.  Jordan,  &c. — One  morning  during  the  rehearsal  of 
the  above-mentioned  piece,  when  AWinaj  in  the  fifth  act,  has  to  say,  "  School's  up ! 
school's  up  V*  Mrs.  Jordan,  King,  Palmer,  Wroughton,  and  Suett,  widely  differed  as 
to  the  author's  meaning  in  this  passage.  One  contendefl  that  he  meant  it  to  be  spoken 
feelingly  ;  another  said  that  he  evidently  intended  it  to  be  comic  ;  one  took  one  side  of 
the  argument,  and  another,  another;  but,  thoueh  I,  the  author,  stood  at  their  elbows, 
during  the  whole  discussion,  not  one  of  them  condescended  to  ask  me,  what  I  really 
did  mean. — Reynolds's  Life  and  Times. 

Macklin*s  Love  Plot  for  a  New  Piece. — "  What's  your  plot  ?  "  (asked  Macklin 
of  J^eynolds,)  and  then  without  waiting  for  my  answer,  he  added,  *'  I'll  give  you  one 
my8elf,-^LovE,  sir  love.  Observe — a  young  lady,  whose  parents  reside  at  Rick- 
manwrth,  in  Herfordshire,  comes  to  town.  She  goes  immediately  to  the  Festino 
room^,  and  on  leaving  them,  a  rejected  lover  attempts  forcibly  to  carry  her  off,  when 
she  is  rescued  by  a  strange,  gallant,  young  officer.  Now,  sir,  how  do  you  think  she 
retumsd  the  obligation  1  Not  in  the  old  hackneyed  way,  by  writing  him  silly  billets 
d^niXf  or,  by  making  him  common  assignations,  and  then  giving  him  her  hand.  No,  sir, 
no.  She  at  once  gives  him  a  brace  of  Rickmansworth  trout,  and  the  matter  ends  where 
it  began.  There,  that  is  original,  I  think  ;  aLd  though  in  the  school  of  love,  the  oldest 
scholars  are  not  generally  considered  the  greatest  proficients,  you  will  allow,  young 
man,  that  I  am  capable  of  treating  an  old  passion  in  a  new  way." — Reynolds's  Life 
and  Times, 

Confessors  for  the  Court,  and  Confessors  for  the  Death'BEd. — ^In  the 
court  of  Louis  XVI.  were  two  kinds  of  Confessors,  one  chosen  with  a  view  to  the 
Monarch's  favour,  the  other  to  the  Almighty's  j  one  to  do  duty  in  the  time  of  health, 
the  other  in  the  season  of  sickness.  Louis,  who  was  zealous  for  the  Jesuits,  of  course 
had  one  of  them  for  his  confessor ;  and  the  courtiers,  to  be  conformable,  chose  Jesuits 
also  for  theirs,  though  it  often  happened  that  they  secretly  disliked  both  their  principles 
and  their  character.  The  death -bed  revealed  many  instances  of  the  violence  which 
men  thus  did  to  their  consciences ;  for  when  they  had  nothing  more  to  hope  or  fear 
from  the  king,  they  put  themselves  under  a  confessor  of  their  own  choice,  and  received 
the  last  Communion  from  the  hands  of  a  priest  of  some  other  order.  Harlai,  the 
Chancellor,  who  happened  one  day  to  have  some  Jesuits  and  some  fathers  of  the 
Oratory  in  his  room  at  the  same  time,  very  properly  drew  thiB  distinction,  saying  to  the 
first,  "  FatheiB,  one  must  live  with  you  /'  then  turning  to  the  others,  ''  but  die  with 
you,  FatheP8."---5ee  Memoirs  of  the  Affairs  of  Europe, 

Mrs.  Jordan's  amiable  Temper. — Mrs.  Jordan,  weary  of  male  attire,  did  not  like 
this  boyish  hero,  which  so  nettled  Wroughton,  that  during  one  of  the  rwhearsals,  in 
hia  plain,  frank  manner,  he  said  to  her, 

"  Why,  you  are  grand,  quite  the  Dutchess  again  this  morning." 

•*  Very  likely,"  she  replied,  "  for  you  are  not  the  first  person  who,  this  very  day, 
had  condescended  to  honour  me  ironically  with  this  title." 

Then  smiling,"  vrithout  the  slightest  pique,  and  with  all  her  characteristic  humour, 
she  told  us,  that  having  during  that  morning  discharged  her  Irish  cook  for  impertinence, 
snd  paid  her  her  wages,  the  indignant  professor  of  gastronomy,  taking  up  a  shillinff, 
ated  banging  it  on  the  table,  exclaimed. 
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WiLitEd*s  Mode  of  Addressing  a  tumultuous  Assembly. — Wilkes,  like  Mira- 
beau,  instead  of  attempting  to  gain  silence,  by  any  verbose,  circumlocutory  appeal, 
proceeded  at  once  to  the  point,  in  three  charmed  words — "  Indpendence  f — Property ! 
— Liberty  !  " — Reynolds's  Life  and  Times, 

Madame  de  Maintenon. — Maintenon  affected  a  species  of  humility,  which  wa» 
only  vanity  in  disguise.  In  this  spirit  she  refused,  for  her  niece,  Madame  de  Caylus, 
a  place  of  honour  at  Court,  and  asked  her  if  she  would  rather  be  the  person  who  had 
obtained,  or  she  who  had  refused  it.  The  niece  does  not  seem  to  have  relished  this 
piece  of  forbearance  practised  at  her  expence.  The  Couit,  she  says,  in  one  of  her 
letters,  saw  more  ostentation  than  humility  in  it.  Vanity  also  seems  to  have  made  up 
at  least  three  parts  of  her  affection  for  Louis.  When  lamenting  his  death,  she  observed 
to  a  nun  of  St.  Ayr,  **  It  is  a  fine  thing  to  weep  for  a  king,"  She  used  to  indulge  ia 
the  sentimental  luxury  of  bewailing  the  slavery  of  rank,  and  regretting  the  ease  and 
pleasures  of  a  private  condition.  One  day,  looking  at  some  carp  in  a  marble  basin  at 
Versailles,  •*  These  carp,"  said  she,  **  are  like  me,  they  long  for  their  mud."  It  was 
upon  one  of  these  occasions,  when  she  was  expressing  her  disgust  at  life  and  grandeur, 
that  her  brother,  the  count  D' Aubign^,  said  to  her,  •*  you  are  at  liberty  to  retire  and 
espouse  Dieu  le  pere."  Her  influence  in  the  direction  of  affairs  appears  to  have  been 
considerable ;  there  were  few  councils  held,  slie  says,  in  one  of  her  letters,  in  which 
her  presence  was  not  required.  When  her  opinion  was  wanted  Louis  would  turn 
round  to  her  and  ask,  **  Qu'  en  pense  votre  solidite  ? "  What  does  your  solidity  say  1 
The  deference  of  the  kings,  to  a  lady  older  than  himself  gave  rise  to  many  sarcasms* 
Barbesieux,  a  young  man,  extremely  dissipated,  was  the  secretary  of  state.  William  III. 
remarked,  that  most  kings  chose  old  ministers  and  young  mistresses,  but  that  Louis  had 
chosen  a  young  minister  and  an  old  mistress.  "  Ma  tante,"  said  the  duchess  of 
Burgundy,  addressing  Madame  de  Maintenon  by  the  title  she  usually  gave  her,  *'  one  . 
must  allow  that  queens  govern  better  than  kings ;  and  do  you  know  why,  ma  tante  ? 
It  is  because  under  kings  women  govern,  and  under  queens  men  govern."  To  the 
credit  of  the  king  and  Madame,  neither  of  them  was  affected  by  this  sally  of  theii 
favourite. 

Elwes's  opinion  of  Pitt. — Elwes  entered  freely  into  conversation,  and  remarked, 
that  there  was  only  one  man  in  either  House  who  could  talk  him  out  of  his  money,  and 
that  was  young  Pitt,  of  whom  he  added,  **  In  all  Pitt  says,  there jtre  pounds,  shillings, 
and  pence," — Reynolds's  Life  and  Times, 

Selfishness  ahmed  against  Bigottry.  Louis  XIV.  and  the  Jesuits. — ^The 
Cardinal  de  Noailles,  Archbishop  of  Paris,  was  obnoxious  to  the  Jesuits,  not  because 
he  was  ever  suspected  of  a  leaning  towards  Jansenism,  but  because  he  did  not  per- 
secute it,  and  had  suspended  the  publication  of  a  bull,  which  they  had  obtained  from 
the  Pope,  against  the  tenets  of  their  adversaries.  To  work  his  ruin  they  left  no  stone 
unturned ;  and  their  godly  machinations  were  on  the  point  of  being  crowned  with 
success,  when  they  were  defeated  by  the  address  of  a;  Mademoiselle  de  Chausseraye. 
This  was  a  lady  of  the  household  of  Madame  Maintenon,  of  whose  society  the  king 
was  particularly  fond,  and  who  often  employed  her  credit  with  him  to  shield  the 
deserving  from  acts  of  harshness  or  ill-nature.  She  was  aware  of  the  designs  of  the 
Jesuits ;  saw  the  ruin  which  impended  over  the  Cardinal,  and  sought  to  avert  it. 
"  Sire,"  said  she,  one  day  to  the  king,  '*  you  do  not  look  well  to-day ;  you  Seem 
melancholy;  I  am  afraid  they  vex  you."  "  You  are  right,"  he  replied,  "they  do  vex 
me ;  they  wantlme  to  do  what  is  repugnant  to  me,  and  it  annoys  me."  **  I  would  not 
pry  into  your  secrets,  sire,  but  I  will  lay  a  wager  it  is  about  this  bull,  of  which  I  confess 
I  do  not  understand  a  word.  You  are  too  indulgent  to  allow  yourself  to  be  thus 
harassed  ;  let  them  settle  it  as  they  can ;  they  think  neither  of  your  health  nor  your 
quiet,  which  are  of  so  much  greater  consequence  to  us  all.  For  my  own  part,  I  do  not 
trouble  myself  with  their  disputes,  and  I  do  not  think  I  am  the  worse  Christian  on 
that  account."  "  You  do  very  right,"  said  Louis,  "  and  I  have  a  great  mind  to 
follow  your  example."  "Pray  do,  sire;  leave  these  quarrels  to  the  Priests,  and 
attend  to  your  health ;  all  will  then  be  well."  The  next  day,  when  Le  Tellier,  the 
king's  confessor,  the  most  bigoted  and  most  active  of  the  Jesuits,  was  beginning  to 
speak  of  the  Archbishop's  arrest,  a  measure  that  had  previously  been  almost  resolved 
upon,  Louis  cut  him  short,  and,  with  a  look  of  displeasure  that  shut  the  confessor's 
mouth  upon  that  subject  for  ever,  bade  him  be  silent.  The  lady  in  this  shewed  her 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  or  at  least  of  the  nature  of  Louis.  Had  she  attempted  to 
save  the  Archbishop,  by  pleading  his  merits,  it  would  have  been  her  fate  to  have  been 
cut  short  with  a  black  look  and  a  tart  reply. 
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The  Devil  a  Couxsellor  op  State. — Court'op  Loots  XIV. — Tlie  tranquillity  of 
this  devout  Court  was  interrupted  occasionally  by  crimes  of  singular  atrocity.  A  system 
of  poisoning,  taught  by  Exiii,  an  Italian,  prevailed  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  king 
instituted  a  special  tribunal  called  the  Chamber  Ardentey  to  take  cognizance  of  tho 
offence.  Among  other  great  personages,  the  Duchess  of  Bouillon,  a  niece  of  Cardinal 
Mazarine,  was  cited  to  appear  before  this  tribunal.  It  appeared  that  she  had  been 
guilty  of  consulting  astrologers,  and  procuring  a  sight  of  the  devil.  La  Heynie,  a 
president  of  the  chamber,  asked  her,  with  much  gravity,  if  she  had  seen  the  devil  ? 
She  answered,  that  she  saw  him  at  that  moment ;  that  he  was  very  ugly  and  ill-looking, 
and  that  he  was  dressed  as  a  counsellor  of  state.  The  poor  president  was  confounded, 
and  asked  no  more  questions.  This  anecdote  is  most  likely  the  original  of  the  story  of 
old  Janet  Gallatley's  examination  before  the  justices,  in  Waverley,  vol.  i. 

^  Mistresses  of  Louis  XIV. — Tlie  three  cliief  mistresses  of  Louis  were  suited  to  the 
time  of  Ufe,  at  which  they  were  chosen.  Mad.  de  la  Valliere  had  beauty  and  tenderness 
to  captivate  his  youth  ;  Mad.  de  Montespan  had  beauty  and  wit  to  attract  him  in 
maturer  years ;  Mad.  de  Maintenon  had  the  remains  of  beauty,  and  great  devotion  to 
soothe  his  declining  age. — Memoirs  of  the  Affairs  of  Europe. 

Amusements  on  the  Prater  at  Vienna. — In  no  other  city  is  perhaps  to  be 
found  the  variety  of  costumes  which  met  our  eyes  aswe  wound  our  way  through  the 
crowd :  Polish  Jews  in  their  long  robes  and  high  fur  caps,  Turks,  Greeks,  Armina- 
nians,  Hungarians,  Bohemians,  Russians,  and  others,  each  in  their  peculiar  na- 
tional dress,  were  to  be  seen  sauntering  under  the  shade  of  the  trees,  or  staring  at  the 
different  shows  exhibited  to  their  curious  gaze.  Under  one  tree  that  citizen  of  the 
world.  Punch,  had  taken  his  stand,  and  was  giving  and  receiving  those  far-resounding 
blows,  which,  he  complained,  were  witnessed  and  heard  by  his  hard-hearted  audience 
with  jeers  and  laughter  instead  of  due  sorrow  and  commiseration  :  a  rival  in  the  pub- 
lic favour  had  taken  possession  of  another  tree  not  far  distant,  and  in  the  disguise  of  a 
monkey  was  reversing  the  order  of  things,  aping  an  ape  in  his  actions  by  hanging 
down  nrom  the  branches,  skipping  from  bough  to  bough,  &c.  &c :  further  on  was  to  be 
found  a  clown  or  scaramouch,  expatiating  with  great  earnestness  and  volubility  on 
the  magnificent  sight  that  was  to  be  seen  behind  that  plain  and  modest-looking  green 
curtain  ;  **  the  ro^  and  imperial  banquet,  at  which  were  assembled  all  the  sove- 
reigns, ministers,  and  generals  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America ;  the  most  perfect 
likenesses  ever  executed  in  wax,  and  he  himself  and  his  master  had  visited  each  court 
in  succession,  and  had  taken  the  models  from  nature  ;"  in  conclusion,  he  begged  of 
those  who  had  not  dined,  to  abstain  from  entering  until  they  had  done  so  j  as,  if  very 
hungry,  they  might  be  tempted  to  seize  on  the  viands,  fruits,  &c.  laid  before  these 
mighty  princes,  (so  great  was  their  resemblance  to  the  reality,)  and  thus  be  guilty  of 
fUsrespect  which  he  was  sure  they  were  unwilling  to  show.  On  every  side  were  to  be 
seen  roundabouts  of  various  inventions ;  one  fitted  out  with  small  ships,  which,  in  their 
circumvolutions,  imitated,  by  means  of  a  mechanical  contrivance,  the  motion  of  a 
vessel  in  a  heavy  sea,  appeared  to  be  best  attended;  for  any  tale,  sight,  or  exhibition, 
relating  to  the  sea,  is  received  by  this  inland  people  with  greater  favour  and  goodwill 
than  by  those  who  have  had  opportunities  of  witnessing  the  realities  they  attempt  to 
describe.  The  unknown  always  excites  curiosity  and  interest.  Swings  there  were  also 
in  abundance  :  one  struck  me  as  novel  and  remarkable :  you  mounted  on  a  wooden 
horse,  a  helmet  was  placed  on  your  head,  and  a  lance  given  into  your  hand,  and  when» 
by  means  [of  swinging,  you  had  attained  the  quickest  motion,  the  trumpet  sounded  a 
charge  ;  a  knight,  formed  of  painted  canvass,  then  appeared  on  the  battlement  of  a 
wooden  tower,  close  to  which  you  passed  in  your  course :  in  transfixing  with  your 
spear  this  unfortunate  warrior  was  the  great  object  of  glory  :  nor  was  it  always  so  easy 
as  you  might  imagine,  from  the  swiftness  with  which  you  passed,  and  the  lightness  and 
agility  of  the  knight  in  gliding  from  the  blow.  Many  were  the  groups  collected  arQtmd 
the  story-tellers,  some  of  whom  were  also  musicians,  and  introduced  into  their  romances 
■ongs  relating  to  the  tale.  One  musician,  of  a  novel  character,  I  remarked :  he  was 
whistling  more  sweetly  and  beautifully  than  I  had  thought  possible,  and  accompanying 
with  a  guitar  the  music  he  whistled.  Kestaurateurs  were  to  be  found  in  every  quar- 
ter ;  the  tents  and  decorations  of  some  very  splendid :  under  an  awning  of  silk 
stretched  from  one  tree  to  another,  was  quite  an  eastern  assemblage :  sitting  cross- 
legged  on.carpets  in  one  part  was  a  party  of  Turks  smoking,  and  gravely  smiling  on 
the  sursounding  scene  ;  near  them,  at  dinner,  were  some  Americans,  with  their  wives 
and  children,  the  females  of  the  party  decked  out  in  all  their  finery,  among  which  the 
neckdace  of  large  golden  coins  strung  together  was  always  to  be  seen ;  a  Greek  bishop 
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was  drinking  his  coffee  beside  them,  while  under  tibe  neighbouring  trees  was  a  group 
of  Hungarian  peasants,  who,  in  physiognomy,  dress,  and  appearance,  bear  resemblance 
to  the  Tartar  tribes.  Having  been  much  amused  by  this  motley  assemblage,  we  proceeded 
about  three  o'clock  to  the  avenue  appointed  for  the  drive  and  walk  of  the  b  be^i  mcmde* 
Many  of  the  equipages  were  extremely  handsome,  and  although  perhaps  a  little  too  gaudy 
and  splendid  to  please  English  taste  on  close  observation,  yet  added  much  to  the  bril- 
liancy of  the  geneial  coup  d'oeil.  Several  ladies  left  their  carriages,  and  walked  in  order 
to  show  their  rich  dresses  to  advantage  ;  for  in  no  other  city  is  extravagance  in  dress 
carried  to  greater  height.     All  ranks  at  Vienna,  even  the  highest,  have  a  peculiarity  in 
thek  manners,  that  instantly  strikes  a  stranger ;  'tis  that  of  the  gentlemen  kissing  the 
hands  of  the  ladies  whenever  he  meets  or  leaves  them :  you  are  expected  to  pay  this 
homage  to  a  Viennese  lady,  even  at  your  first  introduction  to  her.     After  having  re- 
mained here  some  time,  we  returned  to  the  scene  we  had  before  quitted,  and  dined  under 
one  of  the  awnings ;  a  good  band  of  music  playing  for  us  during  the  banquet.    For 
our  meal  we  made  choice  of  the  two  great  national  dishes  of  Austria ;  namely,  the 
beer  soup,  (made  of  beer,  raisins,  currants,  and  crumbs  of  bread,  boiled  together,  and 
served  up  hot  or  cold  as  may  best  suit  the  season  of  the  year,)  and  the  hiihner  ge- 
backen  :  the  latter  consists  of  chicken  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  fried  in  a  sauce  com- 
posed chiefly  of  eggs.     As  twilight  approached,  we  returned  to  town,  and  entered  the 
Volks-garten,  a  garden  near  the  palace,  where  all  the  gay  company  of  Vienna  in  their 
best  attire,  those  who  wish  to  see  and  be  seen,  eat  ices,  listen  to  music,  and  prome- 
nade by  the  light  of  an  illumination,  every  summer  evening,  from  sun -set  until  ten 
o'clock  :  it  is  a  very  gay  and  splendid  scene.     We  finished  the  day's  amusement  by 
attending  a  ball  given  at  the  Apollo  Saal,  a  large  and  fine  room,  decorated  with  pillars 
and  statues,  where  were  assembled  about  three  or  four  hundred  of  the  middUhg  or 
shopkeeper  class  :  waltzing,  (the  only  dance  performed)  was  kept  up  with  great  spirit : 
they  often  dance  the  waltz  in  cotilLom  or  parties,  in  which  one  couple  are  appointed 
leaders ;  their  motions  and  figures  the  others  are  obliged  to  follow  and  imitate ;  this 
gives  variety  and  animation  to  what  would  be  otherwise  a  monotonous  dance. — Reisende 
Original, 

Childish  Cunning  and  Malice. — Soon  after  came  bitter  complaint8^  almost  every 
day  repeated,  by  the  neighbours,  to  Master  Howleglass's  father,  assuring  him  what  a 
malicious  rogue  his  son  was  ;  for  he  was  wicked  from  the  time  he  could  walk,  and  even 
showed  his  malice  in  the  cradle.     He  would  hide  his  head  under  the  bed-clothes,  turn 
up  his  legs  where  his  head  should  be,  and  make  the  most  odd  leaps  and  antics  ever 
witnessed  in  a  child.     But  when  he  had  reached  ten  years  old,  his  tricks  grew  so 
numerous  and  intolerable,  and  the  complaints  of  the  neignbours  so  loud,  that  hu  father 
took  him  loundly  to  task,  saying,  **  How  comes  it  that  every  body  calls  you  such  a 
malicious  little  wretch  V    Howleglass,  in  his  defence,  declared  that  he  didnobodv 
any  harm :  *'  But  if  you  wish  to  be  convinced,  father,  and  believe  your  own  eyes,  1^ 
me  ride  behind  you  on  your  old  Dobbin,  and  I  dare  say  they  will  still  continue  to  fin4 
fault."    So  his  rather  mounted  him  behind  him  on  the  horse,  and  as  they  jogged  along, 
Howleglass,  seeing  some  neighbours  approach,  pulled  up  his  little  coat  behind  as  % 
salutation  to  them  as  they  passed.     **  There  is  a  malicious  httle  knave  for  you!"  they 
cried  aloud,  as  they  went  by ;  upon  which  the  urchin  said  to  his  father,  '*  You  see  X 
did  them  no  harm,  and  yet  they  will  call  me  nick'names."    His  father  next  place4 
him  before  him  as  they  rode  along,  when  Howleglass  began  to  pull  the  most  ugly  facef 
ever  seen,  mocking  and  lolling  his  tongue  at  every  body  as  they  went  by,  all  which  hif 
father  could  not  see.     **  Look  at  that  wicked  little  wretch  !"  was  the  cry  !     And  upo^ 
this  his  lather,  quite  losing  patience,  said,  **  Aye,  thou  wert  bom  in  an  unlucky  hour  ) 
for  though  thou  hold  thy  tongue  all  revile  thee,  and  though  thou  sit  as  quiet  as  a  lamQ 
the  children  run  out  of  thy  wdiy. "-^Howleglass :  German  Novellists. 

Madame  de  Longueville* — ^Innocent  Amusements. — ^This  lady,  after  playing  a 
conspicuous  part  in  the  war  of  the  Fronde,  when  peace  was  made,  and  her  lovers  had 
abandoned  her,  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  seeking  for  some  other  occupation. 
At  first  she  attempted  the  part  of  a  belle-esprit;  but  finding  that  this  did  not  fill  up  the 
vacancy,  she  took  refuge  from  ennui  in  extreme  devotion.  The  greater  sinner,  they 
aay,  the  greater  saint.  Madame  de  Longueville  must  have  been  very  distinguished 
in  the  latter  character,  if  all  that  history  tells  us  be  true.  It  is  reported  that  being 
once  in  the  country  with  her  husband,  and  overcome  with  ennui,  her  friends,  in  the 
hope  of  banishing  the  foul  fiend,  proposed  a  hunting  excursion.  "  I  do  not  like 
bunting,"  was  her  reply. — **  Let  us  work  then." — "  T  do  not  like  work." — "  Shall  we 
walk  or  play  1"—"  I  do  not  like  walking  or  playing."—*'  Well  then,  what  other  inno- 
cent amusement  shall  we  have  recourse  tol" — "  I  do  not  like  innocent  ^museiMiilt," 
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PRICES  OF  SHARES  IN  TflE  PRINCIPAL  CANALS,  DOCKS, 

WATER-WORKS,  MIMES,  &C. 


CANALS. 


Ashton 

Birmingham 

Coventry 

Ellesmere  and  Chester 

Grand  Junction 

Huddersfield 

Kennet  and  Avon -. . . . 

Lancaster 

•Leeds  and  Liverpool 

Oxford 

Regent's 

Rochdale 

Stafiford  and  Worcester   . . . 

Trent  and  Mersey 

Warwick  and  Birmingham , 
Worcester  ditto  ........ 


Amt. 
paid. 


100 

17 

tlOO 

133 

100 

67 

40 

47 

100 

100 

40 

85 

140 

100 

100 

78 


10 


DOCKS. 


Commercial 

Bast  India 

London 

St.  Catherine's 100 

West  India 


WATER  WORKSi 


East  London . . . 
Grand  Junction 

Kent 

South  London  . 
West  Middlesex 


100 
100 
100 
20 
100 


100 

50 

100 

100 

65 


GAS  COMPANIES. 

City  of  London 100 

Ditto,New 100 

Continental 100 

Imperial .-..i 50 

United  General 50 

Westminster 50 


90 
50 
8 
44 
18 
50 


Per 
share. 


180 

275 

1050 

103 

20 
23 
38 

400 

650 
36 
93 

800 
1850 

240 
40 


66  10 

85 

83 

SOdis. 

Shut. 


105 
Shut. 
31 
90 
Shut. 


155 

85 
1 
34 
10 
51  10 


Amt. 
paid. 


INSURANCE  OFFICES. 

Albion 500  50 

Alliance 100  10 

Ditto  Marine 100  6 

Atlas 50  5 

Globe 100 

Guardian 100  10 

Hope 50  5 

Imperial , 500  50 

Ditto  Life 100  10 

London 25  12  10 

Protector 20  2 

Rock 20  2 

Royal  Exchange 100 


MINES. 

Anglo-Mexican 100 

Ditto  Chili  100 

Bolunos 4<H) 

Brazilian  100 

Castello  100 

Chilian 100 

Columbian 100 

Mexican 100 

Real  Del  Monte 400 

United  Mexican 40 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Australian  Agricultural Comp.lOO 

British  Iron  Ditto 100 

Canada  Agricultural  Ditto..  100 

Columbian  Ditto 100 

General  Steam  Navigation  . .  100 

Irish  Provineial  Bank 100 

Rio  de  la  Plata  Ditto 100 

Van  Diemen's  Land  Ditto  . .  100 
West  India  Company 100 


Per 

share. 


60 

30 

8 

3 

100 

50 

15 

16 

5 

3 

7  10 

4 

10 

5 

15 

6 

400 

350 

20 

16 

6 

30 

10 

5 

10 

15 

5 

2 

5 


50 
7  10 
3  16 
7  26 
Shut. 

15  16 
4 

93 

10  10 

20 
I 
3 


10 


10 


5 
TO 


Shut. 


11 

6 
10 

2 

5 

6  5 

I 

2 

2  10 
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LIST  OF  PROJECTED  BOOKS. 

L.  E.  L.  author  of  "  The  Improvisatrice,"  has  a  new  Work  in  the  press,  entitled, 
"  The  Golden  Violet." 

The  Sixth  Number  of  Mr.  Williams's  Select  Views  in  Greece,  will  be  published  in 
the  course  of  Jqly. 

Illustrations  of  Conchology,  according  to  the  System  of  Lamarck,  in  a  Series  of 
TwenW  Engravings.    By  E.  A.  Crouch. 

Reflection.;  a  Tale.    By  Mrs.  Hofland. 

The  Little  World  of  Knowledge ;  designed  for  an  Introduction  to  the  Arts,  &c.  &c. 
By  C.  M.  Chasse.    1  vol.  12mo. 

Lectures  on  Astronomy ;  designed  for  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Private  Students. 
By  W.  H.  Prior.     In  12mo.  .  • 

Dr.  ElIiotsQu  is  preparing  a  Translation  of  the  last  Latin  Edition  of  the  Institutions 
of  Phylsiology.  By  J.  F.  Blumenb^h,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Medicine  in  the  University 
of  Gottingen. 

The  Sheffield  Anti-Slavery  Album;  or.  The  Negro's  Friend.  Containing  Zambo 
and  Nila  ;  l^he  Missionary ;  A  Word  for  the  Negroes ;  The  Discarded  Negro ;  The 
Voice  of  Blood;  Sandanee  s  Pream ;  Zangara;  TheVpyftgeofthe  Blind;  Anticipation; 
Alonso ;  Sab^tian ;  The  Nqgro  Slave  ;  &c.  &c. 

A  History  of  the  Parish  of  St.  John,  at  Hampstead,  since  t&e  commencement  of 
Hie  present  Century,  is  in  great  forwardness. 
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A  Concise  Historical  View  of  Galranism.    By  M.  La  Beaume. 

The  Banquet ;  or,  The  History  of  Armenia.  By  Father  Michael  Chamicli.  Trans- 
lated from  the  original  Armenian,  by  Johannes  Avdall.  Has  just  been  published  at 
Calcutta ;  and  copies  are  expected  in  England  very  shortly. 

New  Vitruvius  Britannicus ;  comprehending  Plans  and  Elevations,  and  accompanied 
by  Scenic  Views  of  all  the  most  distinguished  Residences  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
By  P.  F.  Robinson,  Architect. 

JVIemoirs  of  the  Life  of  M.  G.  Lewis,  Esq.  M.P«  author  of  the  Monk,  &c.  &c. 


LIST  OF  WORKS  JUST  PUBLISHED. 

Butler's  Chronological,  Biographical,  Historical,  and  Miscellaneous  Exercises.  Eighth 
Edition.  Enlarged  by  Ihomas  Brown,  teacher  of  Writing,  Arithmetic,  and  Geography* 
13mo.  7s.  6d.  bound. 

The  Cause  of  the  Present  Distresses,  Is* 

The  Political  Primer. 

Four  years  in  France,  1  vol.  8vo.  145. 

A  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Liverpool.  By  C.  C.  Western,  Esq.  M.P.  upon  the  embar- 
rassment of  the  country.     2s.  6d. 

A  comparative  View  of  the  grounds  of  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  Churches.    135. 

The  Lives  of  the  Norths.    S  vols.  8vo« 
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TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  LONDON  MAGAZINE. 

Sir, — Von  will  oblige  me  by  inserting  two  or  three  little  correctioiu,  relatiBg  to  the 
article  which  appeared  in  your  July  number,  concerning  Mr.  John  Dunn  Hvntbb* 

Page  317.  For  "  Immediately  on  his  arrival  in  London,  chance  directed  me  to 
the  same  house  in  which  hs  lodged/'  read  "  chance  directed  kim 
to  the  same  house  in  which  I  lodged." 

Page  SflO.  The  same  error  is  repeated. 

Page  318.  For  "probable"  read  "palpable ;"  far  *'  sat"  read  "  sit;"  and  page 
332,  for  **  eminence  "  read  **  consequence." 

The  two  first  blunders  are  undoubtedly -mine ;  and  though  not  material  to  my  case, 
are  worth  correcting,  as  they  have  been  rather  seriously  complained  of:  the  three 
latter,  I  believe,  are  not  mine ;  for  although  I  saw  the  proof,  I  saw  it  without  seeing 
the  copy. 

The  two  first  originated  in  this  way.  After  I  had  made  the  extracts  which  I  thought 
necessary,  from  the  pamphlet  of  our  author,  I  marked  those  which  appeared  faulty,  for 
particular  animadversion.  But  when  I  came  to  copy  them,  I  was  led  astray,  I  perceive, 
vby  my  note$ ;  and  as  I  had  givm  away  the  pamphlet  before  I  saw  the  proof,  I  had  no 
opportunity  of  comparing  them.  J  iniended  to  charge  Mr.N.  with  a  mistake,  in  saying 
that  chance  brought  Mr.  J.  D.  H.  to  the  house  in  which  he  (Mr.  J.  N.)  lodged — 
because  I  believe  that  Mr.  N.  did  not  arrive  in  town  till  after  Mr.  J.  D.  H.  was 
established  in  the  house,  where  Mr#  N.  afterwards  met  him.  But  instead  of  charging 
him  with  that  mistake,  I  charged  him  with  anothe]>— or,  more  properly,  with  thai, 
in  another  shape.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence,  except 
so  far  as  a  reputation  for  exactness  may  be  at  stake. 

J.  N.  . 
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Having  left  our  mules  at  the  frontier,  in  oltpdience  to  the  quarantine 
laws,  we  -carried  our  knapsacks  ourselves  to  the  village  of  Valorsine, 
where  we  procured  some  milk ;  whilst  we  were  drinking  it  at  the  door 
of  a  cottage,  the  people  gathered  round  us  through  curiosity.  We 
entered  into  conversation  with  them,  and  asked  some  women  in  jest 
to  carry  our  knapsacks,  and  we  fastened  them  upon  the  hacks  of  three 
girls,  who  took  us  at  our  word,  and  carried  them  in  good  earnest  to 
Chamouni.  It  was  very  hot,  and  our  female  guides  walked  very  fast ; 
it  created  some  sensation  in  all  the  villages  through  which  we  passed, 
to  see  three  foreign  gentlemen  and  three  girls  in  their  Sunday  clothes 
carrying  their  knapsacks.  We  had  some  conversation  with  our  fair 
companions  ahout  their  families  and  occupations,  and  the  news  of  the 
village ;  and  concerning  the  priest,  who,  they  said,  played  the  tyrant 
sadly  and  domineered  over  them,  and  who  would  not  permit  them  to 
wear  honnets,  or  finery  of  any  sort,  or  to  dance.  When  we  reached 
Chamouni,  our  new  mode  of  travelling  caused  much  astonishment  and 
many  inquiries :  the  consequential  gentlemen  who  condescend  to  offi- 
ciate as  regular  guides,  did  not  relish  this  irregular  interference  with 
their  functions;  and  as  soon  as  our  hacks  were  turned,  they  packed 
off  the  three  chaste  Valorsinians  with  a  flea  in  their  respective  ears, 
as  the  saying  is.  Nor  did  my  fair  countrywomen  judge  justly  or 
charitably  of  the  proceeding ;  they  passed  severe  censures  on  it,  and 
lectured  away  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  for  the  remainder  of  the 
day;  one  of  them  said,  that  the  women  of  the  country  would  do  any 
thing  for  money ;  that,  if  they  were  paid,  they  would  carry  us  like 
mules,  which  appeared  to  me  neither  improbable  nor  impossible. 
The  simple  Swiss  people,  as  they  call  themselves,  are  the  most  mer- 
cenary of  mankind. 

We  dined  tolerably  well  at  a  large  table  d'h6te :  we  had  some  of 
the  flesh  of  the  chamois,  whicb,  perhaps,  when  in  a  proper  state  and 
well  dressed,  may  be  agreeable  food ;  this  specimen  had  been  kept  too 
long  and  had  been  steeped  in  vinegar,  and  to  my  taste  was  not  good. 

Aug.  1826.  2  F  2 
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I  had  much  conTcrsation  with  a  Polish  gentleman,  who  told  me  that 

his  countrymen  are  fond  of  flowers  and  of  gardening;  that  I  should 

find  many  good  greenhouses    and    English  gardens  at  Warsaw — I 

thought  that  I  should  never  go  there  to  look  for  theiti ;  that  our 

popular  works  are  translated  into  the  Polish  language,  hut  that  they 

have  also  some  original  compositions,  especially  a  tragedy,  which  is 

greatly  esteemed.     I  made  many  fruitless  attempts  to  catch  the  name. 

1  was  "SO  happy  as  to  find  some  English  friends,  and  to  enjoy  in  the 

evening  the  greatest  of  all  luxuries,  plenty  of  good  tea  made  hy 

English  ladies.     It  was  a  clear  moon-light  night :  the  view  of  the  j 

snowy  mountains^  and  of  their  king,  Monthlanc^  was  an  imposing 

spectacle. 

Monday,  Sept,  2Qth, — I  walked  up  the  valley  to  the  Sources  of 
the  Arveron ;  the  river  rises  under  a  glacier.  I  had  already  seen  the 
same  thing  at  the  Susten ;  the  river  which  flows  through  the  valley  of 
Meyringen,  issues  from  heneath  the  glacier  called  the  Steinen.  I 
should  have  heen  much  struck  with  the  Sources  ;  the  Arveron  and  the 
glacier  here  are  somewhat  larger  than  the  other  river  and  the  Steinen ;  ' 

but  they  are  exaggerated  to  such  a  flagrant  excess  in  descriptions  and  < 

views,  that  the  reality  of  course  falls  far  short  of  the  expectation ;  ' 

and  it  is  unfortunately  not  only  in  this  respect  that  the  gratification 
of  strangers  is  poisoned  at  those  places  which  are  regularly  organized 
as  shows>  for  the  visitor  is  not  permitted  by  the  torment  jof  guides  to  ^ 

examine  in  peace,  and  to  make  his  own  calm  reflections  on  what  he 
sees.  We  had  escaped  the  conceited  ignorance  of  guides  by  setting 
out  alone;  but  when  we  passed  Ihrough  the  village  near  the  Sources, 
we  were  assailed  by  troops  of  children,  boys  and  girls ;  and  in  spite  of 
all  we  could  say  or  do,  they  followed  us,  and  kept  urging  continually 
their  noisy  pretensions  to  conduct  us :  it  appears  to  me  that  the  first 
idea  which  enters  the  head  of  a  young  Swiss,  is,  how  he  shall  become 
a  mercenary,  in  what  manner  he  shall  let  himself  for  hire.  After  we 
had  contemplated  the  rising  of  the  Arveron,  my  companion  declared 
that  he  was  fatigued  and  could  do  no  more  that  day. 

I  was  anxious  to  ascend  Montanvert;  two  little  girls  of  ten  or  eleven 
years  of  age  insisted  upon  showing  me  the  way;  we  began  to  climb 
the  side  of  the  mountain ;  they  tormented  me  so  much  that  I  soon 
proposed  a  contract  which  is  not  unfrequently  made  with  females  of  a 
more  advanced  age ;  I  begged  them  to  tell  me  how  much  they  would 
take  to  go  away  and  leave  me  to  myself;  they  were  not  unreasonable 
in  their  demands,  I  paid  them  the  sum  required,  they  wished  me  a 
good  day,  and  ran  home.  I  continued  to  climb  the  mountain  by  a 
path  where  persons  often  descend,  but  where  no  one  attempts  to  ascend ; 
the  heat  was  intense,  the  sun  shone  upon  the  side  of  the  mountain 
with  prodigious  force ;  it  was  so  steep  that  I  had  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  advancing ;  at  last,  with  infinite  difficulty  and  fatigue,  I  completed 
my  arduous  enterprise;  I  got  into  the  usual  road, and  soon  afterwards 
came  to  the  chOilet.  I  found  a  pedestrian  on  his  return  from  the 
Garden ;  he  was  looking  over  the  book  of  names  for  an  illustrious 
inscription,  which  he  could  i)ot  find,  and  refreshing  himself  with  some 
wood-strawberries  which  he  bruised  with  sugar  and  poured  water  upon 
them;  I  followed  his  example,  and  quenched  my  thirst  after  my 
enormous  efi'orts. 
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I  then  descended  upon  the  sea  of  ice,  the  Mer  de  Glace,  alhd  ad- 
vanced as  far  upon  it  as  time  would  allow ;  the  cracks  and  fissures, 
many  yards  in  depth,  show  the  vast  depth  of  the  snow ;  such  a  prodi- 
gious accumulation  is  really  wonderful :  the  uneven  surface  resembles 
waves,  but  as  the  whole  is  a  sloping  mass  between  two  mountains,  the 
name.  Sea  of  Ice,  is  not  well  chosen,  which  is  only  applicable  to  a  plain, 
and  not  to  the  side  of  a  hill,  however  extensive.  I  regretted  that  I 
could  not  continue  my  walk  to  what  is  called  the  Garden,  a  green  spot^ 
in  spring  adorned  with  Alpine  flowers,  in  the  midst  of  a  desert  of 
snow;  bat  the  day  was  drawing  to  a  close;  as  my  companions  had 
not  known  their  own  minds,  I  had  not  set  out  until  late ;  I  was  com- 
pelled therefore,  with  reluctance,  to  return.  I  was  so  much  fatigued 
by  climbing  the  steep  path,  that  I  could  hardly  keep  my  feet.  I 
returned  to  Chamouni  by  the  usual  road  by  which  the  mules  ascend ;, 
and  arrived  in  the  dusk,  at  the  conclusion  of  dinner,  to  the  great  joy 
of  my  companions,  who  began  to  doubt  concerning  my  safety. 

The  Swiss  scenery  is  without  doubt  wonderful,  but  too  vast  to  be 
beautiful ;  the  naked  rocks  suggest  no  other  ideejs  than  those  of  misery 
and  desolation,  as  well  as  the  valleys  wasted  by  the  fury  of  the  torrents ;. 
there  are  no  other  trees  than  the  gigantic  pines,  their  colour  is  not 
cheerful,  their  forms  are  ugly,  and  many  being  broken  or  prostrated  by 
the  avalanches,  present  a  picture  of  terror  and  ruin. 

Tuesday,  Sept,  2Tth, — We  would  gladly  have  made  the  tour  of 
Montblanc ;  we  would  have  seen  the  White  Mountain  on  the  south 
side,  where  I  am  told  it  is  less  white  and  more  precipitous,  and  we 
would  have  visited  the  interesting  city  of  Aosta ;  but  the  season  was 
late,  and  my  short  time  was  to  be  devoted  to  objects  of  still  greater 
importance. 

That  we  might  see  as  much  of  Montblanc  as  possible,  we  agreed  to 
ascend  the  Brevent.  One  of  our  party  was  disabled  by  a  severe  cold,, 
the  baron  and  myself  mounted  mules,  and  with  a  guide  we  commenced 
our  upward  journey. 

I  found  the  ascent  so  steep  that  I  quitted  my  mule,  and  continued 
my  course  as  quickly  and  more  pleasantly  on  foot.  Some  men  passed 
us  who  were  going  to  hunt  marmots  in  these  mountains.  At  a  chalet 
we  were  obliged  to  leave  the  mules,  as  the  rest  of  the  mountain  is  so 
steep  that  it  can  only  be  climbed  on  foot ;  my  companion  did  not  feel 
equal  to  such  an  exertion,  he  therefore  promised  to  wait  for  me  at 
the  chalet.  J  was  unwilling  to  return,  having  executed  half  only  of 
what  I  had  proposed ;  I  accordingly  continued  the  ascent  with  the 
guide.  The  remainder  of  the  way  is  excessively  steep — in  many 
places  difl^cult,  consisting  of  crumbling  earth,  of  loose  or  precipitous 
rocks ;  the  granite  slate  is  surprisingly  hard,  so  sharp  and  so  sonorous, 
that  it  is  almost  metallic.  The  summit  of  the  mountain  is  gained  by 
two  narrow  and  nearly  perpendicular  passages,  very  aptly  named  the 
Chimneys ;  they  are  by  no  means  easy  of  ascent,  and  have  at  least 
the  appearance  of  danger.  I  descended  to  the  ch§.let  with  as  much 
difficulty  as  I  had  experienced  in  ascending ;  and  I  consoled  my 
friend  for  his  tedious  delay  and  long  expectation,  by  assuring  him, 
that  there  is  little  more  to  be  seen  where  I  had  been,  than  from  the 
point  where  he  had  remained.  We  returned  slowly  by  the  same  rocky 
road ;  the  day  was  not  favourable  on  the  whole,  yet  it  was  sufficiently 
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elear  by  snatches  to  convince  us,  that,  on  the  finest  day,  the  view  of 
Montblanc  from  the  summit  is  not  worth  the  high  price  of  this  most 
fatiguing  expedition.  A  better  sight  of  the  sloping  fields  of  snow 
near  the  summit,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  mountain,  may  be  had 
from  the  Brevent,  than  below  in  the  valley ;  but  the  same  object,  as 
I  afterwards  discovered,  may  be  attained  not  only  more  conveniently, 
but  also  more  efifectually,  by  going  to  a  greater  distance  from  the 
foot  of  Montblanc. 

In  every  part  of  Switzerland  you  see  fine  children.  As  we  returned 
to  Chamouni,  we  observed,  on  entering  the  village,  a  family  of  five — 
so  handsome,  so  healthy,  with  such  an  intelligent  and  honest  look, 
that  it  was  impossible  not  to  covet  them ;  we  both  agreed  in  thinking 
that  goodly  array,  if  the  means  of  maintaining  them  in  tolerable 
comfort  were  not  wanting,  was  a  most  enviable  possession.  It  is  usual 
with  English  travellers  to  publish  in  their  works,  or  to  leave  behind 
them  in  the  books  at  the  inns,  extravagant  panegyrics  on  their  guides ; 
of  the  guides  of  others  1  cannot  pretend  to  judge ;  but  concerning 
the  persons  who  conducted  me,  I  was  often  disposed  to  think,  that  it 
would  be  extremely  difficult  to  find  more  ignorant  or  more  conceited 
blockheads. 

Wednesday y  Sept,  28M. — ^We  left  Chamouni  in  a  char,  passing 
and  observing  the  fine  glacier  of  Bossons  ;  in  some  parts  the  road  was 
rough  and  bad,  but  in  general  it  was  good.  We  rode  through  a 
country  which  was  always  pleasant — in  some  places  beautiful,  espe- 
cially where  the  valley  is  narrow,  just  before  we  crossed  the  river, 
near  the  village  of  Servoz,  and  where  we  saw  a  pretty  little  animal 
run  up  a  tree,  the  black  squirrel ;  it  is  a  variety  of  the  common 
squirrel.  We  were  glad  to  find  the  vine  again,  and  we  were  not 
sorry  that  the  grapes  were  ripe.  The  Arve  is  mischievous,  it  will  not 
flow  quietly  in  its  bed  ;  its  waters,  therefore,  waste  the  valley. 

At  St.  Martin  we  had  a  good  dinner  in  a  comfortable  inn.  The  view 
of  Montblanc  from  the  bridge  is  celebrated,  and  is  really  fine,  much 
better  than  from  Chamouni,  which  is  not  sufficiently  distant  to  allow 
the  higher  parts  to  be  seen  advantageously  ;  here  the  top,  or  cimey  is 
well  defined,  and  the  peculiar  and  characteristic  form  of  the  moun- 
tain is  marked  out,  so  as  to  afford  a  good  profile.  When  the  whole 
of  what  is  usually  white  is  tinged  of  a  delicate  rose  colour,  which  is 
the  case  at  sunset  and  for  some  time  after,  and  as  the  shades  of 
evening  prevail,  the  paii;s  which  are  thus  lighted  up  gradually  di- 
minish upwards,  until  the  highest  top  is  alone  pink,  and  at  last  even 
that  ceases  to  reflect  the  departed  sun — ^the  spectacle  is  not  less 
remarkable  than  lovely.  We  were  so  fortunate  as  to  enjoy  a  serene 
and  cloudless  evening,  and  we  watched  the  changes  from  the  bridge 
with  much  pleasure.  As  we  stood  gazing  upon  the  mountain,  it  was 
impossible  not  to  feel  and  to  express  some  desire  to  ascend  it,  or  at 
least  to  climb,  until  it  became  difficult  and  painful  to  advance  further, 
if  it  were  only  to  obtain  a  clear  idea  of  the  impediments  which  are 
found,  and  of  the  great  distance ;  yet  it  would  be  j^n  useless  labour, 
unnecessary  fatigue,  and  a  risk,  without  object,  of  falling  into  a 
chasm  in  the  ice,  or  of  breaking  a  limb :  the  honour  of  having  stood 
on  the  top  is  only  desirable  for  those  who  cannot  hope  to  obtain 
celebrity  in  any  other  way ;  and  as  several  adventurous  persons  reach 
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the  sttinmit  every  sammer,  there  are  so  many  sharers  in  the  ^lory, 
that  when  it  comes  to  be  divided,  the  portion  of  each  is  bnt  small. 

For  the  first  daring  adventurers  we  feel  respect,  and  read  their 
narratives  with  pleasure  and  interest :  every  one  is  familiar  with  the 
stories  of  former  failures — how  the  guide,  James  Balma,  who  had 
made  the  attempt  with  several  of  his  companions,  by  the  accident  of 
being  benighted  alone  more  than  twelve  thousand  feet  above  the  leveF 
of  the  sea,  was  able  to  approach  nearer  than  any  of  his  precursors ; 
how  from  extreme  fatigue  and  intense  cold  he  suffered  a  severe  indis- 
position; how  he  was  restored  to  health  by  Dr.  Paceard,  and  in 
gratitude  to  his  physician  he  conducted  him  to  the  sunsmit  of  Mont- 
blanc  ;  that  at  six  in  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday  the  8th  of  August,  in 
the  year  1786,  they  triumphed ;  and  these  two  persons  trod  on  a 
spot  of  ground  which  no  one  had  trodden  before,  even  on  the  granitic 
top  of  Montblane.  The  next  year,  as  is  well  known,  Monsieur  De 
Saussure,  with  a  large  body  of  guides  and  with  philosophical  in- 
struments, made  a  successfal  and  scientific  visit  to  the  summit.  The 
narrative  of  his  ascent  is  replete  with  interest.  One  of  the  most 
striking  of  his  observations  is,  that  he  remarked  on  the  summit  two. 
butterflies  on  the  wing.  These  winged  caterpillars,  which  seem 
formed  to  pass  only  from  flower  to  flower  in  gardens  and  sunny 
valleys,  can  fly  fearlessly  in  pursuit  of  their  loves  over  the  loftiest 
mountain  peaks  and  amongst  eternal  snows,  that  are  haunted  only 
by  the  ibex  and  the  chamois,  and  can  descend  again  to  revel  amongst 
na^ture's  choicest  delicacies,  in  sweet  scenes  that  the  mountain  herds 
dare  not  visit :  so  well  have  the  wise  ancients  chosen  this  volatile 
insect  as  a  fit  emblem  for  the  soul  of  man. 

We  had  walked  to  Salenche ;  it  is  a  gloomy  old  town — ^the  houses 
are  remarkable ;  at  the  top  of  the  inhabited  floors,  and  immediately 
under  the  roof,  is  a  large  lofty  space,  open  at  the  sides  like  a  hay- 
barn,  where  they  stow  hay,  straw,  and  wood,  and  hang  clothes-  to- 
dry  ;  it  must  be  a  great  convenience,  especially  in  a  rainy  climate. 
We  found  the  cathedral  open,  and  walked  in ;  it  is  a  barbarous, 
strange,  half^haudsomish  building,  with  a  wooden  floon 

Thursday y  Sept,  29th » — We  were  slowly  dragged  in  our  char 
through  a  pleasant  country,  still  following  the  unruly  Arve  as  he  goes 
to  join  his  waters  with  the  m€H*e  unruly  Bhone.  Near  Magland,  and 
near  the  road,  is  a  cascade ;  we  gazed  a  short  time  at  the  water 
falling  from  an  overhanging  and  lofty  rock.  We  remained  some  time 
at  Bonneville  to  rest  our  horses  ;  we  could  not  find  any  sights,  and  re- 
member the  dull  little  town  only  as  having  received  us  inhospitably 
with  a  bad  dinner  and  crude  muddy  wine. 

The  Swiss  use  tin  much  externally  for  spouts  and  all  the  purposes 
to  which  we  apply  lead ;  I  presume  it  is  cheaper,  it  is  certainly  much 
lighter.  We  saw  the  spires  of  village  churches  covered  with  this 
metal,  that  is,  with  the  thin  plates  of  iron  covered  with  tin  of  which 
our  tea-kettles  are  constructed :  they  are  not  ugly,  and  when  the  sun 
shines  upon  the  n>etal,  its  lustre  may  be  seen  a  great  way.  They 
illustrate  the  discovery  of  a  learned  German  mathematician,  who  by 
having  mirrors  placed  so  as  to  reflect  the  light  of  the  sun,  can  see 
the  illumined  object  at  an  incredible  distance ;  and  by  this  device 
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the  pbilosopher  facilitates  his  trigonometrical  surveys.     Tin  plate  is 

much  used  to  cover  buildings  in  Canada,  and  particularly  at  Quebec.  i[ 

I  had  heard  Geneva  much  abused  as  a  city ;  in  driving  through  the 
streets  I  found  them  better  than  I  had  expected.  Some  foolish  people 
at  the  gate  asked  for  our  passports.  We  passed  through  the  city  to 
the  Secheron,  where  we  found  that  our  baggage  had  been  duly  sent 
from  Bern  ;  and  I  procured  a  room,  from  which  I  could  contemplate 
the  lovely  Leman  Lake  and  view  Montblanc,  which  I  now  looked  upon 
as  an  old  friend,  for  travellers  soon  make  acquaintances  and  form 
intimacies.  I  pleased  myself  also  with  the  reflection,  that  I  should 
now  enjoy  a  few  days  of  at  least  comparative  repose,  for  in  truth  I 
was  weary  of  climbing  mountains. 

Friday,  Sept.  30th, — After  breakfast  I  walked  to  Geneva  to  in- 
quire for  my  letters ;  this  was  one  of  my  points  of  communicatioii. 
with  England :  there  is  always  at  least  as  much  pain  as  pleasure  in 
receiving  letters,  especially  when  at  a  distance  from  home ;  and  I 
was  full  of  apprehension  lest  I  should  be  awaked  from  the  immediate 
cares  of  savage  life  to  the  more  remote  cares  of  civilized  society ; 
lest  the  thread  of  my  travels  should  be  abruptly  snapped ;  lest  I 
should  be  recalled  to  resume  the  ordinary  duties  and  occupations  of 
life.  As  a  member  of  the  community,  a  citizen  of  one's  native  land, 
anxieties  are  various,  extensive,  and  complicated ;  as  a  stranger  in  a 
foreign  and  wild  country,  they  are,  simply,  whether  a  bed  and  food 
are  to  be  procured,  whether  the  sun  will  scorch — ^whether  the  raia 
will  wet,  or  the  cold  annoy.  It  was  a  great  satisfaction  to  read  that 
all  were  well,  and  that  nothing  had  occurred  that  could  interrupt  my 
plans. 

I  found  th^  city  of  Geneva  tolerably  stirring,  and  I  saw  some  pretty, 
smiling  girls  in  the  shops.  An  old  traveller  writes :  "  The  conver- 
sation of  the  ladies  is  no  where  so  innocent  and  improving  as  at 
Geneva.''  If  this  remark  be  correct,  it  is  no  small  recommendation 
to  the  place.  The  same  traveller  writes  also :  "  Geneva  has  some 
peculiar  ordinances  concerning  matrimony. — A  woman  of  forty  years 
of  age  cannot  marry  a  man  who  is  ten  year^  younger  than  herself ;  if 
above  forty,  her  choice  is  confined  to  five  years  younger.  A  man 
above  sixty  is  not  to  marry  a  woman  who  is  not  at  least  above  half 
that  age.  A  widow  must  remain  such  six  months  before  she  can 
alter  her  condition.  In  this  point  a  man  is  not  limited  to  any  par- 
ticular time ;  but,  however,  he  is  enjoined  to  wait  a  reasonable  time, 
with  this  singular  addition,  which  is  not  found  in  other  laws :  '  Tant 
pour  obvier  au  scandale,  que  pour  montrer  qu'il  a  sentk  la  main 
de  Dieu : '  a.  e.  Both  to  obviate  scandal,  and  to  show  that  he  hath 
felt  the  hand  of  God."  The  ingenious  traveller  does  not  inform  us 
how  long  or  how  short  a  time  was  then  considered  reasonable ;  or 
what  would  have  been  the  effect  of  a  certificate  under  the  hand  and 
seal  of  the  widower,  declaring  solemnly  that  he  was  very  happy  with 
his  late  wife,  and  that  he  felt  her  loss  as  the  severe  affliction  of  a 
chastening  hand.  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  such  a  document 
would  have  obviated  much  of  the  scandal,  which  would  otherwise 
have  accrued  from  an  early  second  marriage.  Whatever  may  be  the 
shackles  that  love  is  still  doomed  to  wear  at  Geneva,   it  is  certainly 
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free  as  to  these  points ;  and  an  old  lady,  if  she  can,  may  marry  a 
boy  with  impunity. 

The  arcades  of  wood,  which  reach  to  the  top  of  the  houses,  are 
peculiar  and  have  a  good  eflfect ;  they  are  less  gloomy  than  the  stone- 
arches  at  Bern,  and  advance  much  further  into  the  street ;  and  in 
rain  they  are  convenient,  as  I  experienced ;  but  this  Arcadia  must 
make  the  houses  dull.  Many  shops  are  kept  by  females ;  by  Julie  this. 
La  Veuve  that,  Les  SoBurs  the  other. 

I  called  on  many  persons  to  whom  1  had  letters  of  introduction, 
and  received  various  civilities ;  I  found  one  ingenious  person  in  the 
act  of  reading  the  seventh  and  last  number  of  the  Westminster 
Review :  the  spirit  of  that  work  cannot  be  displeasing  to  the  free 
citizens  of  a  republican  government. 

There  is  a  spot  at  a  short  distance  from  this  city  which  affords  in- 
teresting and  melancholy  recollections,  and  serves  to  make  of  universal 
application,  and  to  take  away  all  exceptions   from  an  observation 
of  a  Greek  and  a  soldier,  which  in  the  fourth  century  was  at  least 
extensively  applicable.   The  Pagan  historian,  Ammianus  Marcellinus, 
says :  "  No  wild  beasts  are  such  enemies  to  man,  as  the  greater  part 
of  Christians  are  deadly  to  one  another.*' — "  Nullas  infestas  hominibns 
bestias,  ut  sunt  sibi  ferales  plerique  Christianorum." — Lib.  ii.  c.  5. 
I  mean  the  spot  where  the  unfortunate  Spanish  physician,  Michael 
Servetus,  was  burned  alive  on  the  27th  of  October,  in  the  year  1563, 
by  the  stupid  and  bigotted  magistrates  of  Geneva,    and  that  cele- 
brated reformer  and  brutal  monster  John  Calvin.     For  the  purpose  of 
demonstrating  how  far  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  men  has  gone,  and 
to  deter  us  from  being  brought  back  to  the  same  state  of  degradation 
in  which  the  human  mind  then  was,  and  to  which  many  labour  most 
assiduously  to  reduce  it,  it  would  be  desirable  to  rescue  from  forget- 
fulness  the  history  of  the  transaction,  and  to  show  what  Were  the 
articles  of   accusation  against  this  learned  person ;  who,  it  is  said, 
half  discovered  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  that  is,  he  found  that 
the  whole  mass  of  blood  circulates  through  the  lungs.     I  have  read 
that  the  charges  were  not  confined  to  his  anti-trinitarian  notions,  but 
some  of  them  were  most  extraordinary.     He  had  said  in  the  preface 
to  his  edition  of  Ptolemy's  Geography,  that  "  Judaea  has  been  falsely 
cried  up  for  beauty,   richness,   and  fertility,   since  those  who  have 
travelled  in  it    have  found  it  poor,  barren,  and  utterly   devoid   of 
pleasantness."     They  accused  him,  therefore,  of  contradicting  Moses, 
who  has  described  that  country  as  a  laud  flowing  with  milk  and  honey, 
the  glory  of  all  lands.  Would  the  furious  Calvin  have  burnt  a  traveller, 
who  had  incautiously  published,  that  he  found  the  stream  of  the 
brook  Kedron,  when  it  was  not  dry,  was  neither  of  honey  nor  of  milk, 
but  of  water  ? 

In  the  evening  I  assisted  at  a  party  in  the  house  of  an  old  maid  ; 
my  eager  desire  to  see  every  thing  in  a  foreign  land  had  screwed  up 
my  courage  to  this  pitch  of  desperate  daring.  It  was  a  close  and 
not  unsuccessful  imitation  of  an  English  rout ;  indeed  four-fifths  of 
the  •  company  were  English,  women  and  boys  ;  there  were  many  whist 
tables,  and  a  large  party  at  a  round  game :  it  was  as  dull  as  any 
thing  of  the  kind  could  be  even  in  England  ;  and  except  that  the  tea 
was  served  in  coffee-cups,  (a  misapplication  of  those  utensils  that 
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would  hare  convulsed  a  body  of  Englwh  tea-drinkers  with  benror,)  it 
was  quite  perfect.  In  the  midst  of  these  calm  and  pure  joys,  I  was 
informed  that  it  was  near  eleven  ;  I  was  obliged  to  run  to  the  gate, 
and  to  disburse  three  half-pence  for  permission  to  quit  the  town. 

The  liberals  wish  to  knock  down  the  fortifications,  but  the  admirers 
of  ancient  usages  keep  them  up;  some  inconvenience  attends  the 
practice  of  shutting  the  gates,  yet  there  is  a  good  in  all  things,  and 
the  salutary  habit  of  keeping  early  hours  is  thus  unintentionally  en- 
forced. The  taxes  in  the  canton  of  Geneva  amount,  as  I  was  informed, 
to  about  a  Napoleon  a  head :  I  presume  that  persons  who  often  pas9 
the  gates  in  the  evening,  contribute  something  more  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  state. 

Saturday 9  Oct,  \st, — ^We  passed  many  country-houses  in  walking 
by  a  pleasant  road  into  France.  Although  many  of  my  fair  country- 
women had  assured  me  that  there  was  no  pleasure  in  visiting  the  house 
of  such  a  man  as  Voltaire,  I  felt  much  pleasure  in  viewing  the  apart- 
ments of  the  modern  Lucian  at  Ferney.  I  was  glad  to  find,  for  the 
sake  of  its  former  owner>  that  the  house  was  handsome,  and  pleasantly 
situated  in  an  agreeable  country,  amidst  vineyards,  gardens,  and 
pleasure-grounds.  The  heart  of  Voltaire,  which  had  been  placed  in 
an  urn  in  his  bed-room,  was  sacrilegiously  removed  when  the  estate 
was  sold,  so  that  the  former  part  of  the  inscription,  which  still  re^ 
mains — ^^  Son  coeur  est  ici,  son  esprit  est  partout,*'  is  rendered  false : 
the  latter  part  is  strikingly  true  ;  of  no  man  is  the  spirit  so  universally 
diffused,  of  no  author  arc  the  writings  so  generally  known :  wherever 
French  is  the  language  of  the  country,  if  a  pereon  be  found  reading, 
it  is  always  even  betting  that  the  book  will  prove  to  be  some  of  the 
works  of  Voltaire.  Of  the  books  that  have  been  printed  in  France 
during  the  last  century,  at  least  one  half  consists  of  the  productions 
of  this  witty  and  benevolent  philosopher. 

I  was  glad  that  my  pilgrimage  to  Ferney  accidentally  fell  upon  a 
remarkable  day,  the'  feast  of  St.  Remy,  or  Remigius,  upon  which 
myriads  of  hecatombs  of  pheasants  are  slain  in  England  in  honour  of 
that  right  reverend  saint.  I  shall  always  be  reminded,  by  the  com- 
mencement of  pheasant  shooting,  of  an  agreeable  excursion.  .  With 
that  miraculous  want  of  taste  which  characterizes  those  persons  in 
whom  living  upon  alms  has  extinguished  all  sense  of  delicacy,  a 
paper  begging  for  money  to  build  a  reformed  church,  had  been  im- 
pudently suspended  in  the  very  bed-room  of  Voltaire  ;  the  names,  or 
sums,  in  the  book  of  subscriptions,  were  seldom  very  flattering  to  the 
enterprize. 

.  In  the  village  of  Ferney  they  were  building  with  great  alacrity  two 
churches,  one  Protestant,  the  other  Catholic,  almost  side  by  side  ; 
whether  in  the  spirit  of  opposition,  or  through  a  mawkish  affectation 
of  toleration,  I  know  not.  I  walked  back  in  great  haste  to  Geneva, 
through  the  city,  and  to  a  country-house  on  the  opposite  side ;  and 
my  exertions  were  rewarded  by  arriving  at  the  appointed  hour  of  four, 
in  the  right  humour  to  appreciate  a  good  dinner  ;  upon  which,  after  a 
short  toilette,  I  made  a  brilliant  attack. 

I  am  perhaps  somewhat  prejudiced  in  favour  of  advocates,  but  I 
am  of  opinion  that  the  profession  of  the  'bar  abounds  in  pleasant 
fellows ;  if  Geneva  contains  no  others  than  the  three  clever,  learned. 
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and  liberal  persons  whom  I  met  to-day,  it  affords  a  strong  confirmation 
of  the  justice  of  this  my  opinion.  They  complained  much  that  we  still 
persist  in  considering  marriage  in  England  as  a  religious  institution ;  and 
asserted,  that  by  treating  it  as  a  civil  institution  only,  all  embarrass^ 
ments  on  this  subject  might  be  avoided.  I  fear  that  I  made  but  a 
weak  defence  of  our  English  notions  ;  had  some  of  our  well-fed  and 
well-paid  prelates  been  present,  and  had  they  thought  that  something 
was  to  be  gotten,  or  kept,  by  breaking  silence  ;  for  the  lucre  of  gain 
is  to  their  reverences  what  Thomas  Aquinas  was  to  Aristotle ;  without 
Thomas,  Aristotle  is  dumb :  "  Sine  Thoma,  mutus  Aristoteles ; "  they 
would  have  offered  a  more  powerful,  or  at  least  a  longer  and  louder 
resistance. 

Sunday,  Oct.  2d. — ^As  I  passed  one  of  the  gates  of  Geneva,  I 
observed  that  it  was  shut,  and  several  carriages  were  waiting ;  on 
inquiring  why  this  city  was  thus  besieged  by  chariots  and  gigs,  I  was 
informed,  that  it  is  the  custom  to  close  the  gates  during  divine  service ; 
this  strange  custom  no  doubt  affords  an  additional  reason  against 
demolishing  the  fortifications  for  the  conservators  of  ancient  usages, 
who  are  unwilling  to  be  disturbed  by  the  rattling  of  wheels  whilst 
they  sleep  in  their  pews  or  on  their  benches.  I  was  told  likewise,  but 
I  had  no  opportunity  of  witnessing  it,  that  the^  Swiss  Protestants 
having  remained  uncovered  during  the  prayers,  are  accustomed  to  put 
on  their  hats  as  soon  as  the  preacher  commences  his  discourse :  I  do 
not  disapprove  of  the  discipline  of  the  Swiss  church  in  this  respect, 
but  I  do  not  think  that  it  goes  quite  far  enough  ;  for  when  certain  of 
my  clerical  friends,  whom  it  would  be  invidious  to  name,  ascend  the 
pulpit,  I  would  most  cheerfully  not  only  put  on  my  hat,  but  I  would 
walk  clear  away. 

I  performed  three  good  leagues  on  foot,  to  pay  a  visit  at  one  of 
the  innumerable  country-houses  that  are  scattered  round  Geneva; 
these  4)bjects  are  agreeable  in  themselves,  and  in  a  ten-fold  degree 
as  being  certain  signs  of  liberty :  the  taste  for  a  villa  near  a  city  is 
natural  to  man,  but  it  is  only  in  a  free  country  that  he  can  indulge  it. 
It  is  said  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Madrid,  not  a  single  house  is 
to  be  seen  ;  but  in  England  and  Switzerland,  the  fields  which  surround 
the  cities  are  thickly  sown  with  varied  habitations.  It  is  worth  while 
to  be  shut  up  all  the  week  in  a  large  town  to  have  the  full  enjoyment 
of  the  country  on  a  Sunday ;  I  am  well  aware  that  this  is  a  most 
Cocknified  propensity,  but  it  is  nevertheless  agreeable  in  the  in- 
dulgence. A  man  who  has  a  just  sense  of  his  own  dignity,  ought  to 
scorn  all  enjoyment  on  the  Sabbath ;  his  sole  pleasure  ought  to  consist 
In  having,  and  in  showing  that  he  has,  no  pleasure :  and  if  he  would 
carry  personal  propriety  to  the  utmost,  he  ought  to  pass  the  Lord's  Day 
unshaven,  uncombed,  and  unwashed,  because  the  ploughman  and  the 
weaver  are  comparatively  clean  on  that  day.  This  I  freely  own  is 
the  covenant  which  a  gentleman  ought  to  make  with  himself;  but  it 
is  too  hard  for  me ;  and  as  I  could  not  keep  it,  I  will  not  make  it.  The 
heat  was  intense ;  but  the  country  was  so  lovely,  that  I  was  com- 
pensated by  the  eyes  for  the  roasting  of  my  body.  The  scenery  was 
not  of  the  painfully  picturesque  order,  which  testifies  only  storms  and 
hunger,  but  gently,  sweetly,  beautiful, — and  bore  witness  of  peace 
and  plenty. 
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I  reached  a  country-bouse  near  Satigny  at  one,  where  I  was  receivedr 
with  extreme  hospitality  and  kindness ;  the  family  were  going  to  dinner, 
and  I  had  no  dislike  to  join  in  the  ceremony:  nor'was  it  only  a  vain 
ceremony,  for  my  walk  had  given  me  the  solemn  appetite  of  a  censor 
about  to  make  lustration,  to  sacrifice  the  Suove  taurilia,  to  eat  at 
the  same  meal  of  pork,  mutton,  and  beef,  for  the  sake  of  good 
manners,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  commonwealth.  After  the  con- 
vivial rites  had  been  duly  performed,  we  ascended  to  the  Belvedere 
at  the  top  of  the  house,  and  feasted  our  eyes  with  a  noble  and 
extensive  prospect:  we  went  down  into  the  garden,  where  were  many 
good  flowers  :  the  dahlia  is  a  great  favourite  in  Switzerland ;  we  were 
delighted  again  and  again  by  the  fair  aspect  of  a  quince-tree  in  the 
orchard  weighed  down  by  a  splendid  crop ;  and  there  was  a  medlar 
equally  productive  in  its  well-whiskered  fruit ;  and  pears  and  apples 
innumerable  hung  over  our  heads,  or  lay  rotting  on  the  ground  in 
large  profusion :  a  vineyard  descended  with  a  gentle  slope  to  the  banks 
of  the  green,  rushing  Rhone,  the  grapes  were  fully  ripe,  and  in  their 
utmost  beauty  and  glory.  We  returned  at  an  early  hour  to  Geneva 
in  a  coach,  which  bore  not  only  a  good  store  of  human  beings,  but 
great  presents  of  pears  and  dahlias  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  city. 

Monday,  Oct.  3d. — Men  are  happy  in  exact  proportion  to  their 
self-conceit ;  as  it  is  only  under  a  republican  government  that  self- 
conceit  can  attain  its  full  growth,  the  partizans  of  democracy  found 
an  argument  upon  this  fact  for  their  favourite  mode  of  government. 

I  was  amused  at  the  post-office  by  an  instance  of  the  self-conceit 
of  the  Genevese ;  the  old  postmaster  was  asked  by  some  one,  if  there 
was  a  post  that  day.  He  answered:  "Yes!  Good  God!  is  there  a 
capital  in  Europe  from  which  there  is  not  a  post  every  day!'* 
When  the  person  who  had  made  the  offensive  demand  was  gone,  he 
comforted  himself  by  telling  me  how  many  posts  set  out  from 
Geneva.  A  hungry  man  seeking  a  joint  of  meat  at  Schwyz,  when  he 
found  that  he  could  not  have  beef,  or  veal,  and  asked  for  mutton, 
would  probably  be  answered;  "Yes!  Good  God!  is  there  a  capital 
in  Europe,  such  as  London,  or  Schwyz,  where  they  don't  kill  a  sheep 
every  week  ? "  Great  governments  try  to  make  themselves  odious,  and 
are  uniformly  successful ;  little  governments  attempt  only  to  make 
themselves  ridiculous,  and  seldom  fail  in  what  they  attempt. 

We  went  to  see  the  library ;  when  you  are  a  hundred  or  a  thousand 
miles  from  Geneva,  the  Genevese  boast  greatly  of  their  public  library, 
and  tell  you  that  it  is  very  fine ;  when  we  inquired  about  it  in  the 
city,  they  said  it  was  small ;  when  we  came  to  the  door  and  asked  to 
see  it,  they  said  it  was  the  vacation,  that  we  could  not  be  admitted: 
I  suppose  either  it  had  no  existence,  or  it  was  not  fit  to  be  seen. 
The  museum  of  natural  history  is  pretty ;  it  is  chiefly  rich  in  birds 
and  insects,  especially  the  latter:  there  was  a  large  elephant  stuffed; 
he  had  been  kept  in  Geneva  till  he  became  ungovernable,  and  had 
been  shot  with  a  cannon  ball,  which  had  penetrated  his  shoulder ;  the 
mark  was  visible.     The  botanical  garden  is  tolerably  good. 

Tuesday,  Oct.  4th. — The  day  was  still  more  rainy  than  the  pre- 
ceding: I  was  occupied  iu  writing  to  England:  as  I  returned  in  the 
evening  at  eleven  o'clock,  by  the  side  of  the  lake,  from  a  visit,  I 
observed  many  glow-worms  by  the  road  side.     The  light  which  these 
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wingless  females  emit  to  attract  their  winged  lovers,  a  species  of  beetle, 
is  truly  the  light  of  love ;  it  is  not,  however, "  the  purple  light  of  love," 
for  it  is  of  a  greenish  cast — ^but  the  greenish  light  of  love,  an  amorous, 
luminous,  green-sickness,  a  very  chlorosis: — 

The  Moravian  rabbi 

Has  perfectly  cured  tlie  chlorosis  of  Tabby. 

Wednesday^  Oct,  5th, — At  eight  in  the  morning,  we  took  a  boat 
and  went  on  board  the  steam  packet,  the  William  Tell,  a  large  vessel, 
which  was  noisy  and  shaking,  without  making  much  .way.  It  was  a 
fine  day,  and  we  enjoyed  a  full  view  of  the  lovely  lake,  and  passed  in 
quick  succession  the  various  objects  of  public  or  of  private  interest, 
of  antique  recollection  or  of  natural  beauty.  When  we  had  advanced 
as  far  as  the  ancient  town  of  RoUe,  we  saw  the  extent  of  the  lake,  its 
width  and  carved  form: — 

Deseruere  cava  tentoria  fixa  Lemano : 

Whether  the  epithet  cavo,  in  this  often  quoted  verse  of  Lucan,  is  to 
be  referred  to  the  curved  form  of  the  lake,  as  some  contend,  or  to  its 
hollow  situation  amongst  the  mountains,  is  a  controversy  not  easily  to 
be  determined.  Nicholas  Rowe  has  not  given  any  opinion  ;  he  reads 
the  passage  vaguely,  after  the  manner  of  translators : — 

Some,  at  the  bidding  of  their  chief,  forsake 
llieir  fix'd  encampment  near  the  Leman  lake. 

.  We  reached  Ouchy  at  half-past  two,  and  landed  amongst  clamorous 
porters ;  we  walked  in  the  great  heat  up  a  steep  hill  to  Lausanne.  We 
found  the  Golden  Lion  a  very  good  inn;  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
procure  a  bed-room  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  which  com- 
manded an  enchanting  view  of  the  lake.  That  the  dry  weather  should 
continue  was  an  object  of  the  utmost  importance  and  of  the  most 
anxious  desire,  as  the  vintage  had  just  begun ;  it  generally  lasts  a 
fortnight,  and  is  a  busy  time. 

Thursday,  Oct,  6th, — Our  first  visit  was  to  the  third  house  on  the 
right-hand  side  from  the  gate  of  the  city  in  going  down  to  Ouchy ;  it 
is  a  large  house,  the  situation  is  not  in  any  respect  remarkable  ;  and 
even  in  the  summer-house,  where  the  work  was  finished,  I  could  not 
be  much  affected  by  the  scene,  notwithstanding  my  respect  for  the 
historian,  and  my  admiration  of  the  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire.  We  mounted  a  hill  of  sand  called  the  Signal, 
and  looked  down  upon  the  picturesque  town,  the  pleasant  environs, 
innumerable  vineyards,  and  the  lovely  lake,  and  that  wilder  part  on 
the  left-hand  and  near  Vevay,  They  told  us  the  same  story  about 
the  library,  as  at  Geneva — that  it  was  the  vacation. 

Respecting  the  University,  I  could  only  learn  from  a  student,  that 
the  students  were  all  Vaudois,  and  that  they  went  there  very  early,  so 
that  it  was  perhaps  rather  a  school  than  an'  university. 

The  church,  of  which  the  tower  was  set  on  fire  by  the  lightning  last 
year,  is  ancient,  curious,  neat,  and  heavy ;  the  dead,  or  their  survivors, 
seem  to  delight  in  long  Latin  epitaphs.  The  monument  of  the 
Countess  Walmoden  is  simple,  but  on  too  large  a  scale;  that  of  Mrs. 
Stratford  Canning  is  pretty,  but  the  urn  being  too  large  for  the  pedestal, 
it  is  top-heavy ;  it  is  said  to  have  been  designed  by  Canova ;  his  designs 
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are  often  deficient  in  breath,  sharpness,  depth,  and  projection,  and 
tame  as  a  clipped  yew-hedge. 

We  perambulated  the  town,  which  is  only  remarkable  for  being 
hilly ;  so  hilly  that  no  carriages  are  kept.  We  walked  into  a  vineyard , 
and  saw  men,  women,  and  children,  gathering  grapes ;  they  brought 
their  baskets  and  emptied  them,  stalks  and  all,  into  a  large  vat,  and 
a  man  immediately  mashed  them  with  a  small  wooden  pail.  The 
mashed  grapes  had  a  nasty  appearance,  like  hog-wash,  and  they  did 
not  seem  to  be  particularly  cleanly  in  theirmodeof  dealing  with  them: 
a  man  who  was  eating  grapes,  took  the  skins  from  his  mouth  and 
threw  them  into  the  vat,  as  being  a  place  held  less  sacred  than  the 
ground.  I  saw  children  in  the  streets  standing  round  the  vats,  and  if 
a  grape  had  escaped  being  bruised,  it  was  picked  out  and  eaten,  and 
the  skin  was  thrown  back  into  the  vat.  By  means  of  the  small  wooden 
pail,  the  men  filled  from  the  vat  the  Swiss  pails  (compressed,  truncated 
cones,  inverted,  which  men  and  women  carry  on  their  shoulders)  ;  the 
persons  thus  loaded,  walked  away  to  a  sort  of  water  cart,  and  going 
up  a  short  ladder,  emptied  the  vessel  of  mashed  grapes  over  their 
heads,  as  we  see  the  dust-men  in  London  empty  their  baskets  into  the 
carts :  these  carts  were  driving  about  in  all  directions.  We  purchased 
some  of  the  grapes ;  they  were  quite  ripe  and  very  delicious. 

I  walked  through  the  busy  vineyards  to  the  lake,  and  by  the  edge 
of  the  water  to  Ouchy.  In  reading  Euclid  we  meet  with  a  proposition, 
and  afterwards  with  the  converse  of  it,  sometimes  immediately,  some- 
times long  after.  So  it  is  with  manners  and  customs  ;  one  finds  the 
converse  of  them,  sometimes  soon,  sometimes  after  much  travel:  to- 
day, for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  saw  the  converse  of  the  washing- 
tub  theorem.  In  the  common  case,  the  washing-tub  contain^  water 
and  the  linen,  but  not  the  washerwoman,  who  is  at  some  point  without 
ihe  tub :  in  this  case  the  tub  contained  the  washerwoman,  but  neither 
water  nor  linen.  The  women  were  standing  in  tubs  in  the  lake,  and 
Were  washing  clothes  which  were  on  the  outside  of  the  tub  in  the  water ; 
it  must  be  much  less  uncomfortable  for  the  woman  to  stand  thus  in 
the  dry  tub,  than  in  the  water,  as  they  do  in  the  Rhine  and  other 
rivers.  This  mode  of  washing  in  lakes  and  rivers,  and  smacking  the 
linen  on  the  stones,  is  a  most  uncharitable  and  unchristian  proceeding ; 
far  from  hiding  the  defects  of  an  old  shirt,  it  puts  them  immediately 
in  very  striking  light,  and  makes  the  most  of  all  its  little  weaknesses. 
A  worn-out  shirt,  or,  as  the  stamp-distributing  poet  would  call  it,  to 
squeeze  out  a  rhyme,  a  shirt  "  out-worn  " — 

A  Pagan  suckled  in  a  creed  out- worn ; 

in  unsympathizing  hands,  soon  becomes,  what  the  Pacran's  creed  is 

not,  a  most  holy  thing ;  and  stockings,  which  are  still  more  susceptible 
of  unkindness^  and  require  perpetual  fostering,  fare  even  worse.  When 
tbe  traveller  contemplates  his  shattered  and  tattered  wardrobe,  it 
needs  more  patience  and  forgiveness  than  are  usually  found  near 
lakes,  to  abstain  from  wishing  the  rude  naiads  and  limnads  at  the 
devil,  down  knocked  or  up  tied^  beaten  or  hanged. 

I  dined  at  Ouchy,  and  walked  upon  the  pier  after  dinner  to  enjoy 
the  sun-set.  I  inquired  about  Meillerie,  and  said  that  I  had  seen  ia 
England  a  rose,  which  was  gathered  in  the  garden  of  Julie  of  that 
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3j|  place ;  a  lady  said  that  it  was  a  cheat,  that  it  was  so  hare  and  rocky 

that  no  roses  would  grow  there:  the  rose  wiU  grow  well  in  stony 
places  ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  different  parts  of  this  country  are 
so  jealous  of  each  other,  that  if  I  had  been  sufficiently  audacious  to 
have  asked  my  fair  companion,  whether  she  thought  that  the  good 
people  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake  knew  water  from  wine,  and  could 
^  distinguish  between  sugar  and  salt,  she  would  have  answered  most 

probably,  "Oh  no  I  to  be  sure  not."  I  had  seen  a  rose  which  had  been 
gathered  at  Meillerie  ;  and  on  the  other  hand  a  person,  who  had  often 
been  there,  declared  that  they  could  not  be  found.  I  would  gladly 
have  crossed  oVer  to  judge  for  myself,  and  to  have  seen  so  famous  a 
place,  but  my  time  was  limited.  I  observed  many  sea-gulls  flying 
about  the  lake. 

They  had  just  built  a  large  house  of  correction  at  Lausanne,  on 
the  same  plan  as  that  in  Philadelphia,  and  were  in  despair  at  not 
being  able  to  get  any  body  to  put  into  it.  I  had  seen  a  book  on 
infanticide  lying  in  the  windows  of  the  shops ;  I  afterward  learned 
that  it  was  the  production  of  one  of  the  judges  of  Lausanne,  a  man 
of  talent,  and  that  his  object  was  to  show,  that  women  sometimes  kill 
their  infants  unconsciously,  being  in  a  state  of  delirium.  There  was 
a  portrait  of  a  young  woman,  Susanne,  or  Suzette,  a  peasant,  who  had 
been  tried  the  year  before  for  this  offence:  she  had  killed  her  child, 
as  the  learned  judge  cdntends,  whilst  she  was  in  this  state  ;  but  had 
tievertheless  been  sentenced  by  the  rest  of  the  court  to"  ten  years' 
imprisonment;  I  forgot  to  purchase  the  book  as  I  had  intended.  I  was 
told  that  a  bright  comet  had  been  seen  in  the  east  this  evening; 
it  was  a  fine  starlight  night,  but  I  did  not  observe  it.  It  is  said 
that  the  high  countries,  such  as  Bern,  are  bad  for  the  lungs,  as 
many  people  die  there  of  consumption,  but  extremely  favourable  to 
digestion. 

Friday y  Oct.  Tth, — I  set  off  at  nine  in  a  char  with  one  companion ; 
we  had  a  pleasant  ride  for  four  leagues  by  the  side  of  the  lake  and 
through  vineyards  to  Vevay.  We  observed  that  there  were  in  all  the 
vineyards  many  long  poles  erected,  and  we  were  informed  that  they 
were  int^ided  to  defend  the  vines  against  the  hail  which  falls  usually  in 
July  and  August,  and  is  extremely  injurious ;  that  these  poles  cause 
the  water  to  descend,  not  in  hail,  but  in  rain  or  mist;  that  it  is  a 
French  invention,  and  is  practised  in  France,  and  that  the  poles  are 
called  by  a  name  as  barbarous  as  parasol  or  parapluie,  paragrele. 
Whenever  a  Frenchman  can  get  hold  of  a  rag  of  €K*eek,  he  instantly 
defiles  it.  An  amusing  collection  of  misused  Greek  might  be  made 
from  French  etymologies :  for  example,  that  science  which  teaches  its 
votaries  to  collect  the.  skulls  of  the  dead,  and  to  fumble  the  heads  of 
the  living,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  developement  of  the  different 
portions  of  the  brain,  they  term  Phrenology:  if  the  for/ner  part  of 
the  word  be  not  confined  to  the  mind,  but  applied  to  some  of  the 
bodily  organs,  it  cannot  refer  to  the  brain,  but  to  the  diaphragm 
-^  alone,  which  was  called  by  the  plural  name  of  ^pev«c;  and  these 
were  supposed  at  one  time  to  be  the  seat  of  the  soul,  as  Aristotle  says, 
because  a  man  laughs  when  he  is  tickled  in  these  regions.  The  true 
phrenologist  therefore  ought  to  leave  the  dead  in  peace,  as  well  as 
the  heads  of  the  living,  and  to  content  himself  with  tickling  his  live 
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acquaintance  diaphragmatologically,  in  order  to  discover  the  precise 
seat  of  their  souls.  The  paragreles  had  been  very  generally  adopted ; 
but  as  the  experiment  had  only  been  made  one  year,  it  was  not 
known  whether  it  would  succeed. 

The  town  of  Vevay  is  decidedly  ugly ;  the  steep  environs  consist  en- 
tirely of  vineyards :  as  the  wine  of  this  country  is  esteemed,  the  vine  is 
cultivated  on  every  spot  of  ground.  During  the  greatest  part  of  the  year 
a  vineyard  is  an  unpleasant  object,  and  the  trees  have  been  cut  down 
that  they  might  not  occupy  the  valuable  space,  or  injure  the  grapes 
by  their  shade.  The  river  is  a  torrent,  and  is  dry  in  the  summer ;  the 
lake  is  beautiful ;  its  waters  are  singularly  clear,  its  perspicuity  is 
remarkable;  at  this  end  the  mountains  are  bold  and  rocky.  The 
climate  is  said  to  be  more  mild  than  at  Geneva ;  there  it  is  intensely 
cold  in  the  winter  and  spring,  here  the  situation  is  sheltered  from 
the  piercing  winds.  The  horse-chesnuts  in  the  Grande  Place  were 
in  a  strange  state ;  they  appeared  to  be  much  diseased ;  some 
branches  were  in  flower. 

The  public  walk  by  the  edge  of  the  lake  would  be  an  agreeable 
promenade,  if  it  had  fair  play ;  on  the  side  next  the  water  were  two 
rows  of  lines  covered  with  linen  ;  so  that  we  could  see  nothing  except 
all  the  sheets,  shirts,  and  shifts  in  the  town,  which  the  barbarians 
suffer  to  be  hung  up  to  dry  there.  I  observed  many  confectioners' 
shops  in  Vevay,  which  seemed  to  contain  some  good  things :  I  suppose 
when  people  come  here  from  the  country,  the  children  expect  to  be 
remembered,  and  that  a  present  should  be  taken  home  for  the  pretty 
dears. 

Switzerland  is  the  Scotland  of  Europe ;  a  land  that  supplies  ser- 
vants— a  land  to  be  boasted  of  by  its  inhabitants,  and  quitted.  The 
Swiss,  like  the  Scotch,  are  all  of  good  families,  and  of  old  families ; 
I  should  like  much  to  see  a  person  from  either  nation  of  a  bad 
family  or  of  a  new  family :  so  all  persons  who  follow  that  branch  of 
the  profession  of  the  law  are  good  conveyancers,  however  dull  they 
may  be  ;  I  would  cheerfully  travel  one  hundred  miles  on  foot  through 
the  snow,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  to  look  at  a  bad  conveyancer.  The 
quarrels  amongst  the  different  cantons  are  very  ridiculous  ;  each 
petty  state  will  have  its  separate  coinage,  to  the  unspe/^able  incon- 
venience of  travellers :  they  cannot  agree  to  have  one  general  money, 
so  cordially  do  they  hate  each  other.  The  mutual  dislike  of  the 
neighbouring  inhabitants  of  Geneva  and  the  Pays  de  Vaud  is  extremely 
strong :  a  good  Vaudois,  of  an  old  family,  complained  to  me  most 
bitterly  of  the  Genevese,  and  lamented  that  they  had  been  turned 
into  Swiss,  and  tteir  country  made  one  of  the  cantons  ;  he  insisted,  in 
a  great  rage,  that  the  wretches  ought  to  have  been  handed  over  to 
the  King  of  Sardinia,  if  he  would  have  accepted  of  them.  It  should 
seem  that  they  endeavoured  to  prove  themselves  to  be  not  unworthy 
of  his  contempt,  by  requiring  a  passport  at  the  gate,  before  they 
would  permit  their  fellow-countryman  to  enter  their  old  town. 

The  view  from  the  churchyard  of  St.  Martin  is  fine  at  all  times, 
especially  at  sunset.  The  church  is  interesting,  because  it  contains  a 
monument  to  Edmund  Ludlow,  erected  by  his  faithful  and  excellent 
wife.  That  celebrated  man  passed  the  chief  part  of  his  thirty-two 
years  of  exile  at  Vevay,  where  he  was  not  only  entertained  witK 
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great  kindness,  but  was  guarded  and  protected  with  especial  care  by 
the  magistrates  of  the  place,  as  well  as  the  other  English  fugitives, 
whose  lives  were  continually  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  hired  assassins, 
for  their  warm  opposition  to  arbitrary  power.  We  have  the  following 
account  of  one  of  the  attacks  upon  Ludlow: — 

**  On  Saturday,  the  14th  of  November,  1663,  a  Savoy  boat,  about 
an  hour  after  sunset  arrived  at  Vevay ;  the  crew  took  up  their  quarteis 
in  several  inns  for  that  night;  the  next  morning  as  M.  Dubois,  4hef 
lieutenant-general's  landlord,  went  out  to  go  to  church,  he  ob^rved 
the  boat  lying  with  four  watermen  in  her,  and  their  oars  all  in  reiifb-^* 
ness  to  put  off  at  a  minute's  warning ;  near  the  boat  were  two  persons 
cloaked,  sitting  under  a  tree,  and  not  far  from  them  two  more  in  the 
same  guise  and  posture.  This  alarmed  M.  Dubois,  who  imipedfately 
conjectured  their  design  must  be  against  his  lodgers ;  he  immediately 
returned  home  to  give  them  the  alarm ;  being  confirmed  in  his  sus- 
picion from  hearing  there  were  six  more  who  had  posted  themselves, 
two  in  the  way  between  his  house  and  the  church,  and  four  in  the 
market-place.  By  their  appeai'ance  and  garb,  every  one  suspecting- 
that  they  had  arms  under  their  cloaks,  had  made  the  town's  people 
observe  them  so  much,  that  they  all  retired  from  the  town  towards 
the  lake,  and  left  the  passage  free  for  the  lieutenant-general  and  his 
friends  to  go  to  church ;  on  their  return  from  whence,  hearing  the 
strangers  were  at  dinner  in  one  of  the  inns,  a  person  went  down  to 
take  a  view  of  the  boat,  which  he  found  as  before  described,  and  a 
great  quantity  of  straw  under  which  they  had  concealed  their  arms  ; 
and  that  they  had  cut  all  the  withs,  which  secured  the  oars  of  the 
town  boats,  to  prevent  being  pursued:  (th^oars  are  still  fastened  with 
willow  bands  on  the  lake  of  Geneva  and  in  other  parts  of  Switzerland:) 
however,  finding  themselves  watched  so  narrowly,  and  being  appre- 
hensive from  M.  Dubois's  behaviour  that  he  would  have  them  seized, 
sooii  after  they  had  dined,  they  took  to  their  boat  and  returned  to 
Savoy." 

By  this  and  several  other  attempts  the  government  was  alarmed, 
and  recommended  the  fugitives  to  retire  to  some  place  where  their 
enemies  would  not  have  the  advantage  of  coming  by  water  to  surprise 
them.  Ludlow  being  intrepid  and  careless  of  life,  resolved  to  remain 
where  he  "  as.  Mr.  Lisle,  however,  unfortunately  took  the  advice 
and  went  to  Lausanne  ;  where  on  Thursday,  the  11th  of  August,  1664, 
he  was  way-laid  and  shot  dead  in  the  churchyard,  by  a  person  who 
had  a  companion  on  horseback  with  a  horse  for  the  assassin,  on 
which  (though  knocked  down  wkh  the  recoil  of  his  piece)  he  escaped. 
This  cowardly  murder  has  been  -  described  in  these  -words :  "  That 
notorious  regicide  Lisle  was  overtaken  by  Divine  Vengeance  at  Lau- 
sanne, where  the  miserable  wretch  was  shot  dead  by  the  gallantry  of 
three  Irish  gentlemen,  who  attempted  the  siirprisal  of  him  and  four 
more  impious  parricides." 

The  manner  in  which  the  Supreme  Being  is  blasphemously  supposed 
to  adopt  this  heinous  crime  as  his  own  act,  reminds  me  of  a  subsequent 
transaction, — ^the  more  cowardly  murder  of  the  widow  of  Lisle,  one- 
and-twenty  years  after,  at  Winchester,  by  the  gallantry  of  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Jefferies,  and  of  Gabriel  Whisler,  and  his  fellows,  good 
men  and  true.     "  Look  you,  Mrs.  Lisle,"  said  his  lordship  to  the 
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aged  and  infirm  prisoner,  ^^  we  have  that  charity,  as  well  as  justice, 

that  it  hecomcs,  and  is  not  below  all  courts  to  have  for  persons  in 

your  condition }  and  we  are  obliged  to  take  care  that  ycFu  suffer  no 

detriment  or  injury  by  any  illegal  or  irregular  proceedings  ;  for  though 

we  sit  here  as  judges  over  you  by  authority  from  the  king,  yet  we  are 

accountable  not  only  to  him,  but  to  the  King  of  kings,  the  Great 

Judge  of  heaven  and  earth ;  and  therefore  are  obliged,  both  by  our 

oflRbff  and  upon  our  consciences,  to  do  you  justice,  and  by  the  grace  of 

4-  Crod  we  shall  do  it,  you  may  depend  upon  it :  and  as  to  what  you  say 

eo^eming  yourself,  I  pray  God  with   all   my    heart   you  may  bo 

innocent/''    It  is  worth  while  to  study  the  extraordinary  trial  of  tho 

lady  Alice  Lisle,  if  it  be  only  to  learn  how  feeble  a  thing  human 

iniquity  would  be  without  the  aid  of  cant  and  hypocrisy. 

Addison  has  published  in  his  Travels  the  inscriptions  on  the  tomb 

of  Ludlow,  and  the  epitaph  of  Andrew  Broughton,  who  was  twice 

mayor  of  Maidstone,  and  clerk  to  the  £tigh  Court  of  Justice,  and  19 

also  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Martin.     He  says  of  Ludlow :  ^'  The 

house  he  lived  in  has  this  inscription  over  the  door  I'-r 

Omnia  solum  forti  palria» 
Quia  Patiis. 

The  first  part  is  a  piece  of  verse  in  Ovid,  as  the  last  is  a  cant  of 
his  own."  It  ill  became  Joseph  Addison  to  complain  of  cant ;  nor  19 
the  sentiment — that  to  a  brave  man  every  country  is  the  land  of  his 
fathers,  because  it  is  the  land  of  the  Common  Father — ^worthy  to  be 
stigmatized  with  this  appellation. 

Saturday,  Oct,  Sth. — The  hat  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  with  a  pointed 
crown  like  a  hock-bottle,  is  ugly;  but  any  thing  is  becoming  to  a 
pretty  woman*  I  met  a  woman  in  the  streets  this  morning  so  pretty, 
that  I  shall  never  see  one  of  these  hats  without  thinking  of  her 
sweet  modest  look.  I  walked  by  the  margin  of  the  lake  to  Clarens ;  it 
was  a  charming  morning ;  I  longed  to  stay  and  boat  it,  and  I  re* 
fretted  that  I  must  so  soon  quit  these  scenes  for  ever.  They  defile  the 
shores  with  stalks  of  the  Indian  corn,  and  in  various  ways.  It  was  a 
hot  day — the  shy  lizards  ran  about  amongst  the  stones :  all  the  world 
was  busy  in  the  vintage.  As  I  was  returning  by  the  road  I  h^ard  a 
female  pedestrian  ask  for  some  grapes ;  a  bunch  was  innnediately  given 
to  her,  and  when  she  offered  to  pay,  and  inquired  "  how  moch,"  the 
linswer  was  ^  Nothing,  I  am  too  happy  to  give  them  to  such  a  pretty 
girl."  I  waited  to  see  her  with  some  curiosity  ;  she  was  sadly  ugly,  but 
there  was  more  merit  on  that  account  in  the  gallantry  of  the  master 
of  the  vineyard.  Any  one  can  admire  a  handson^  woman ;  but  the 
true  benefactor  to  the  public,  whose  memory  is  to  be  cherished, 
and  to  celebrate  whose  praises  the  muses  and  the  fine  arts  ought  to 
strive  with  eager  emulation,  is  the  man,  who  during  a  long  life  has 
always  been  deeply  in  love,  but  never  with  a  lady  whose  aspect  would 
not  frighten  a  tolerably  quiet  horse. 

At  one  I  mounted  the  cabriolet  of  the  diligence  alone ;  for  of  my 
two  companions  we  had  left  one  at  Lausanne,  and  I  parted  yesterday 
with  the  other  at  Vevay,  as  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  Hanover :  I 
]^arted  with  regret  from  so  kind-hearted  a  person,  brave  and  excellent ; 
and  to  be  esteemed,  if  it  were  only  for  his  patriotism.  It  was  very 
hot ;  we  rolled  slowly  along.    The  castle  of  Chillon  is  ugly ;  its  white* 
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washed  walls  are  crowned  with  a  roof  of  red  tiles,  and  the  inscription 
over  the  gate  "  Bureau  des  P6ages/'  is  unfavourable  to  romance :  hut 
its  situation  is  striking — and  it  might  acquire  an  interest  from  a  tale 
of  a  lovesick  pirate,  or  a  nervous  robber,  with  a  soul  trembling 
through  its  susceptibilities,  like  a  plate  of  calf  s-foot  j^Hy. 

We  quitted  the  lake  and  entered  the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  which  is 
pleasant :  ^^  Lacu  Lemano  et  flumine  Rhodano,  qui  provinciam  nosti;|^ni 
ab  Helvetiis  dividit,"  as  Caesar  writes.  We  passed  Aigle,  an  ugly^ 
place,  and  Bex,  which  is  better ;  its  salt-works  are  said  to  deserve  a 
visit,  if  time  will  permit:  they  are  famous  ;  so  much  so  indeed,  that 
some  etymologists  will  derive  our  word  "  bay-salt "  from  Bex,  and 
they  say,  that  it  is  properly  ''Bex-salt;'*  others  adhere  to  the  usual 
spelling,  and  assert  that  it  takes  its  name  from  its  bay  colour.  I  will 
leave  the  question  to  be  decided  by  persons  who  are  more  fond  of  salt 
than  myself;  the  little  accident  of  having  had  salt  laid  on  my  tail  has 
^ven  me  a  distaste  for  the  muriate  of  soda.  One  fine  summer's  day 
I  had  played  to  the  last  moment,  utterly  regardless  of  the  curious 
felicity  of  Horace  ;  I  was  suddenly  called  into  school,  and  required  to 
construe  a  passage  which  I  had  never  seen  before ;  I  read  over  the 
lines — 

Quid,  quod  usque  prozixnos 

Rerellifi  agri  tenninos,  et  uUra 
limites  clientium 

Sails  avarus  1 

And  I  looked  at  the  end  for  my  nominative  case,  according  to  rule, 
with  that  indifference  to  the  meaning  with  which  boys  are  blessed ;  and 
with  a  curious  infelicity,  I  said  "  avarus  salis,"  greedy  of  salt ;  and  as 
I  was  innocently  looking  for  my  verb,  the  book  was  throivn  at  my  head 
and  I  was  instantly  flogged.  I  was  so  often  advised  by  my  school- 
fellows to  be  less  greedy  of  salt,  that  I  have  followed  their  advice, 
and  have  always  b^n  satisfied  with  a  small  portion  of  that  powerful 
condiment.  In  crossing  the  bridge  at  St.  Maurice  a  blockhead  asked 
for  my  passport,  and  detained  me  some  minutes  in  the  cold  whilst  he 
was  pretending  to  read  it. 

Sunday y  Oct,  9th. — ^I  observed  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  and  I  be-^ 
lieve  in  other  places,  that  the  bottles  are  all  stamped;  I  wish 
devoutly  that  this  were  the  case  in  England,  that,  of.  the  many 
cruelties  inflicted  on  us  as  wine-drinking  citizens,  short  measure 
might  not  be  one.  I  walked  about  the  tbjvn  of  St.  Maurice  and 
entered  two  churches,  where,  as  well  as  in  the  streets,  I  saw  many 
women  with  the  pretty  little  Valaisine  hat.  The  valley  here  is 
very  narrow — it  is  in  fact  shut  in  by  a  bridge  and  gates.  As  the 
diligence  does  not  run  to-day,  and  sets  out  to-morrow  at  three  in 
the  morning,  to  pass  the  time  and  to  soften  a  little  the  hardship  of 
early  rising,  I  procured  a  man  to  carry  my  baggage,  and  resolved  to 
walk  to  Martigny.  We  paced  quietly  along  by  the  side  of  father 
Rhone,  who  is  a  mischievous  vagabond,  and  in  due  time  came  to  the 
cascade  called  the  Pisse  Vache,  which  is  worthy  of  a  better  name, 
and  has  been  Nicodemused  into  nothing.  It  is  a  pretty  waterfall,  and 
deserves  more  credit  than  it  obtains:  some  critic  having  once,  said,  i% 
is  just  like  its  name,  the  traveller  ever  after  says^  with  a  sagacious 
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shrug,  Oh!  it  is  just  like  the  name.  It  might  he  called  the  Weh  of 
the  Fairies,  the  Net  of  the  Nymphs,  the  Tail  of  the  Comet,  or  Our 
Lady's  Locks,  as  it  is  more  like  any  of  these  things  than  that  to 
which  it  is  compared  hy  a  name  equally  vulgar  and  inapplicahle.  I  sat 
and  looked  at  it  a  little  while  with  pleasure ;  and  I  afterwards  ap- 
-proached  so  near,  that  the  genius  of  the  place  had  the  satisfaction  of 
wetting  me  in  an  incredihly  short  space  of  time ;  it  falls  from  a  great 
height,  and  I  think  it  had  a  very  fair  quantity  of  water  for  a  water- 
fall. 

I  arrived  at  Martigny,  and  had  the  inn  La  Tour  all  to  myself,  and 
as  the  season  was  past,  the  town  or  village  also — I  felt  like  the  last 
swallow.  It  is  said  that  there  are  no  good  grapes,  except  those  which 
are  grown  in  hot-houses ;  this  is  surely  a  mistake ;  I  found  some  that 
were  excellent:  at  inns  I  met  with  many  very  bad,  but  what  may  not 
be. found  very  bad  at  some  inns?  They  are  not  so  fine  as  they  might 
be;  by  thinning  them  they  would  be  handsomer  and  of  a  better 
flavour;  so  many  grapes  grow  on  the  same  stalk,  that  they  check 
each  other*s  growth,  all  are  pressed  out  of  shape  and  flattened,  some 
are  even  burst.  A  great  part  of  art  consists  in  repressing  the 
luxuriance  of  nature.  Some  of  the  advocates  for  the  principle  of 
population  carry  this  doctrine  to  great  lengths. 

In  the  evening  I  ascended  to  the  tower ;  two  little  girls  came  to 
guide  me ;  one  little  creature  said  that  she  was  sixteen — it  seemed 
hardly  credible  ;  her  companion,  who  was  only  eleven,  was  taller ;  I 
thought  however  that  she  had  the  language  and  manners  of  sixteen ; 
she  said  that  her  parents  were  poorer  than  those  of  her  friend,  and 
that  she  had  worked  so  hard,  that  it  had  stinted  her  growth — if  this 
was  true,  it  was  lamentable — if  cant,  detestable.  They  told  me  that 
they  could  knit  and  sew,  but  could  not  read  or  write.  The  view  from 
the  hill  is  good ;  the  castle  is  built  of  slate,  with  many  apartments, 
and  a  high  round  tower ;  my  dwarfish  guide  pointed  out  a  hole,  where 
she  said  was  a  staircase,  that  a  ladder  might  be  set  against  the  hole, 
jBLud  that  I  might  then  ascend  to  the  top  by  the  stairs ;  she  strongly 
advised  me  to  go  up,  and  said  that  many  English  did  so. 

The  habits  of  the  Englishman  resemble  those  of  the  goldfinch ;  I 
once  kept  a  goldfinch  for  some  years,  till  he  chose  to  fly  away.  I 
used  to  let  him  out  of  his  cage,  and  he  was  always  at  the  top  of  the 
room  rubbing  his  wings  against  the  ceiling.;  and  when  in  his  cage, 
he  was  always  at  the  top,  scraping  his  bill  against  the  wires.  An 
Englishman  will  always  climb  the  highest  mountains,  and  ascend 
towers  and  steeples ;  an  Englishman  will  always  pay  well  to  be  taken 
up  in  a  balloon ;  and  if  he  could  get  so  high,  he  would  always  be 
found  rubbing  his  nose  against  the  sky.  I  cannot  bring  myself  to 
doubt,  that  the  people  who  built  the  Tower  of  Babel  were  English, 
with  a  small  sprinkling  perhaps  of  Irish  labourers. 

My  guide  told  me  many  things  about  the  ruined  tower,  and  about 
the  Romans,  whom  she  could  not  remember,  perhaps  her  father  might ; 
the  tower  is  now  called  something,  but  in  the  old  writings  something 
else ;  she  had  not  read  the  old  writings  herself,  perhaps  her  father 
had,  but  she  thought  not, — ^that  some  one  had  told  him  these  things. 
The  Protestants  please  themselves  by  saying,  that  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud 
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nothing  is  to  be  seen 'but  true  piety,  plenty,  cleanliness,  and  happiness ; 
in  the  Valais,  nothing  but  superstition,  poverty,  dirt,  and  misery. 
As  to  true  piety  and  superstition,  I  fear  that  I  am  not  a  competent 
judge ;  I  did  not  see  any  of  the  other  opposite  qnah'ties  in  their 
absolute  perfection  in  either  the  Pi-otestant  or  the- Catholic  canton, 
but  something  between  them  in  both. 

Monday^  Oct.  iOth, — I  rose  very  early  to  take  my  place  in  the' 
diligence,  and  breakfasted.  In  England,  if  you  rise  early,  it  is  very 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  get  a  breakfast ;  but  on  the  Continent 
they  will  make  you  breakfast  cheerfully  at  any  hour.  The  diligence 
arrived,  but  there  was  no  place  for  me.  They  offered'me  a  char — T 
accepted  it;  and  as  I  wished  to  reach  Brig  that  evening,  and  was 
impatient  to  enter  Italy,  they  asked  me  more  than  was  just,  and  I  did 
Bot'stop^  to  bargain.  The  maid  who  negotiated  in  this  affair,  blushed  ; 
and  her  manner  seemed  to  say — I  am  sorry  to  be  an  accessary  in: 
taking  you  in  ;  I  was  satisfied  with  this  tribute  to  virtue. 

I  saw  a  kingfisher  skimming  along  the  Rhone — they  are*  com- 
mon in  these  parts ;  in  the  Valais  alone  game  is  to  be  found,  and 
I  believe  in  tolerable  plenty ;  in  the  other  parts  of  Switzerland  it* 
kardly  exists. 

At  Sion  I  tried  to  hurry  the  people,  and  foolishly  fancied  thiat' 
they  could  change  my  char  in  less  than  an  hour,  to  the  surprise  of 
some  tranquil  Germans^  who  did  not  speak,  but  their  manner  seemed 
to  say — ^what  a  strange  fellow,  to  think  that  the  loss  of  an  hour  is  of 
any  importance !'  At  Tourtemagne  I  took  hastily  a  bad  dinner,  and 
arrived  at  Brig  in  the  dark,  but  before  the  diligence.  A  char  with 
one  horse  is  just  as  dear  as  half  a  postchaise  in  England ;  but  it  is  a 
great  convenience  to  be  able  to  take  half  a  post-chaise>  without  being 
burdened  with  the  other  half  which  you  do  not  want,  and  with  the 
still  greater  burden  of  paying  for  it.  I  have  often  wondered  that 
post-chaises  with  one  horse  have  not  been  established  for  the  benefit* 
of  persons;  who  from  necessity  or  choice  travel  alone. 

Tuesday,  Oct.  iith. — ^I  set  off  at  six  on  a  lovely  morning,  alone 
to  climb  the  Simplon,  in  a  good  carriage  drawn  by  two  horses:  the 
tints  of  morning  are  more  light  than  those  of  evening  ;  the  rising  sun 
shed  a  most  delicate  rose  colour  over  the  snowy  Alps.  The  char  was 
surrounded  with  leather  curtains ;  but  I  turned  up  the  petticoats-  all' 
round,  and  saw  every  thing  very  comfortably.  The  road  is  uniformly 
about  nine  yards  in  width  ;  it  is  excellent,  as  good  as  any  thing  of 
Mac  Adam's,  and'  is  interesting  as  a  work  of  art ;'  but  there  is  nothing 
very  striking  to  those  who  have  seen  the  other  passes :  if  the  road 
over  St.  Gothard  be  eompkted,  it  will  be  a  more  wonderful  work. 
The  drainage  of  the  road  is  well  managed ;  there  is  always  a  good 
ditch  on  that  side  where  the  ground  rises  higher  than  the  road,  neatly 
paved — it  must  be  a  considerable  expense  to  keep  it  clear  in  some- 
places  :  the  road  is  every  where  well  kept.  At  about  a  mile  apart 
are  little  houses  of  refuge,  which  at  a  much  less  expense  and  without 
pretension,  answer  more  effectually  the  purpose  of  the  monastery 
on  the  Grand  St,  Bernard.  A  little  beyond  the  summit  is  a  large 
unfinished  edifice,  commenced  by  Napoleon,  and  intended  for  an 
hospital.      These  solitudes  must  have  been  once  busy  scenes;  for 
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when  the  operations  were  carried  on  with  the  greatest  spirit  and 
activity,  three  thousand  workmen  were  employed  upon  them,  and 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  pounds  weight  of  gunpowder 
were  consumed  in  blasting  the  rocks — a  great  quantity  of  men  and 
ammunition  to  be  applied  to  civil  purposes,  but  in  a  military  point 
of  view,  a  very  trifling  force.  If  all  the  men  and  all  the  powder 
exhausted  in  the  last  thirty  years  had  been  applied  to  purposes 
equally  useful,  the  road  over  the  Simplon  would  no  longer  be  esteemed 
a  mighty  work.  If  these  powerful  agents  had  not  been  occupied  in 
beneficial  operations,  but  had  merely  abstained  from  mischief,  from 
waste  and  destruction,  it  would  be  no  easy  problem  for  the  political 
economist  to  calculate  how  much  the  wealth  of  nations  would  have 
been  augmented. 

The  rocks  and  mountains  are  formed  of  granite  slate,  or  slaty 
granite ;  a  desperate  punster  said  it  was  a  nice  place,  a  gneiss  place. 
The  water  is  constantly  oozing  through  the  stones;  some  of  the 
galleries  or  tunnels  are  constantly  dripping :  there  are  waterfalls  and 
waters  streaming  from  the  rocks  on  all  sides.  I  remarked  many  black 
sheep  grazing.  From  the  top  is  seen  the  shining  little  town  of  Brig, 
which  seems  so  close  under  you,  that  you  might  pitch  a  halfpenny 
into  it.  At  the  top  is  the  barrier,  a  turnpike,  where  a  heavy  toll  is 
paid  ;  and  at  the  top,  the  driver  put  under  the  wheel,  by  way  of  drag, 
a  rude  piece  of  wooa,  and  with  this  sabot,  or  wooden  shoe,  we  slid 
down  into  Italy. 

The  view  disappoints  most  travellers,  who  expect  to  see  from  this 
great  height  Italy  extended  before  them,  the  whole  leg  as  far  as  the 
toe,  and  Vesuvius  smoking  in  the  middle,  like  the  chimney  of  a 
house ;  whereas  they  can  see  nothing  but  a  narrow  valley.  At  the 
village  of  Simplon  I  found  a  good  inn  and  a  civil  landlady;  she 
seemed  quite  happy,  being  occupied  in  making  a  poultice,  and 
applying  it  to  a  hand  which  the  owner  had  hurt,  I  saw  here  for  the 
first  time  a  filthy  trick,  which  is  common  in  Italy:  they  are  too  idle 
to  put  corks  into  the  bottles  of  wine,  consequently  in  a  short  time  the 
neck  of  the  bottle  for  several  inches  becomes  quite  full  of  flies  ;  when 
I  poured  out  some  wine  into  my  glass,  perhaps  a  hundred  drowned 
flies  came  out  with  a  small  quantity  of  liquor,  like  currant  sauce 
for  roast  pig :  I  complained  of  this  to  the  servant ;  with  a  dextrous 
jerk  she  at  once  threw  on  the  floor  all  the  flies  and  a  little  wine  from 
the  bottle,  and  placed  it  again  on  the  table.  The  Italians  never  drink 
either  of  wine  or  water,  without  first  emptying  the  neck  of  the  bottle 
with  a  sudden  jerk  ;  rejecting  at  once  all  the  flies  in  the  gross  and  a 
small  quantity  of  the  tincture,  and  drinking  the  remainder  without 
disgust. 

Whilst  I  was  at  dinner  two  Englishmen  arrived  from  Italy ;  one  of 
them,  a  gentleman  farmer,  railed  most  furiously  against  the  country 
and  the  people,  chiefly  because  they  polluted  the  walls  behind  the 
churches :  he  declared  that  he  was  covered  with,  a  cold  sweat,  when 
he  thought  that  there  were  people  who  could  treat  the  house  of  their 
God  in  this  manner ;  and  that  he  was  glad  to  have  got  out  oi  a 
country,  where  he  was  afraid  the  Divine  Vengeance  should  overtake 
him.    Without  attempting  to  excuse  these  abominations,  I  could  not 
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help  thinking,  that  the  good  man  was  a  little  too  sensitive  on  this 
point. 

The  Italian  side  of  the  Simplon  is  more  striking  than  the  other, 
but  still  inferior  to  the  valley  of  the  Reuss.  At  Isolla  I  entered  the 
territories  of  the  King  of  Cyprus,  and  consequently  of  the  Cyprians, 
whether  fair  or  unfair ;  his  douanier,  or  collector  of  customs,  was  very 
civil.  The  King  of  Sardinia  styles  himself  on  his  coins,  "  Car.  Felix 
d.  g.  rex  Sar.  Cyp.  &  Hier.''  Solomon  himself  was  only  king  of  Jeru- 
salem, neither  of  Cyprus  nor  of  Sardinia,  still  less  of  the  Marmots, 
as  this  monarch  is  styled  by  his  Genoese  subjects.  In  the  dark  I  came 
to  the  town  of  Domo  d'Ossola,  and  at  a  comfortable  inn  I  enjoyed 
good  coffee  and  fine  fruit. 


CEPHALOSTATICS. 


SoMfi  years  ago,  I  stopped  at  Jena  on  my  return  to  England ;  after 
iiaving  travelled  as  a  pedestrian  through  Switzerland  and  some  parts 
of  Germany.  I  put  up  at  the  little  Wirth-haus,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  town:  the  communicative  countenance  of  mine  host  being  my 
cause  of  preference — I  know  of  none,  by  the  by,  more  legitimate  ;  par- 
ticularly in  Germany,  where  the  habit  of  smoking  has  closed  together 
the  lips  of  the  innkeepers.  I  was  not  deceived  by  appearance  ;  Herr 
Verschnapps  was  fonder,  of  talking  than  of  drinking ;  and  of  drink- 
ing than  of  smoking ;  so  that  altogether  he  was  a  better  companion 
tlian  most  of  his  countrymen.  Among  other  glorious  accounts  of  the 
genius  of  his  nation,  Mein  Lieber  Wirth  related  one,  which  surpassed 
all  my  impressions  of  what  could  be  effected  by  human  talent : 

"  There  lives  in  this  very  town,"  said  he, "one  of  the  old  professors 
of  the  University,  who  has  made  phrenology  his  particular  study,  and  by 
degrees  arrived  at  the  power  of  modifying  the  organs ;  and  indeed,  of 
substituting  an  entire  new  set,  as  easily  as  a  dentist  supplies  artificial 
teeth  in  whole,  or  in  part.  His  name  is  Dr.  BSmbuzler.  I  underwent 
an  operation  from  him  some  time  back ;  and  from  a  morose,  taciturn 
dunderhead,  am  become  a  cheerful,  conversable  man«*' 

Herr  Verschnapps  detailed  many  particulars  which  astonished  me, 
prepared  as  I  was,  by  the  success  of  Frankenstein,  Faust,  and  Der 
Freischiitz,  to  believe  any  thing  of  German  perseverance.  As  to  mere 
control  over  the  immaterial  world,  so  received  a  doctrine  had  nothing 
Incredible  in  it ;  but  this  process  of  Bslmbuzler  was  to  be  effected 
simply  by  mechanical  and  material  means — ^I  confess  it  amazed  ma. 
But  the  evidence  of  Verschnapps  was  positive ;  and  if  any  doubt 
remained,  he  removed  it,  by  putting  into  my  hands  the  following  bill, 
translated  for  the  benefit  of  the  reader* 

"  Dr.  B'ambuzler,  formerly  of  the  University  of  Jena,  professor  of 
phrenology,  has  discovered  the  principle  of  the  formation  of  cerebral 
matter,  and  the  mode  of  infusing,  or  subtracting,  the  same,  in  any 
required  quantity.  He  undertakes,  at  six  months'  notice,  to  bring 
children  into  the  world  with  a  particular  organization.  Applicants 
inimediately  suited  with  new  skulls,  and  accommodated  with  any  given 
number  of  organs*    Exchanges  between  parties  effected,  to  their  great 
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Patrimonial  comfort^  at  the  small  price  of  one  gilder  per  ounce. 
— ^N.  B.  The  highest  price  given  for  old  sound  skulls  ;  second-hand 
cranfums  filled  and  repaired.'* 

Here,  thought  I,  is  an  opportunity  for  me  of  making  an  advan- 
tageous bargain :  I  must  adroit  that  I  have  several  qualities  which  I 
should  be  glad  to  get  rid  of,  for  others  which  I  want.  Abroad  I  came 
to  improve  myself,  and  here  it  seems  I  can  do  it  on  the  best  terms  ; 
home  then  I  will  not  go,  until  I  have  made  a  good  exchange.  That 
night  I  revolved  in  bed  what  organs  I  should  dispose  of,  and  what 
retain  ;  and  taking  my  circumstances  into  account,  I  made  the  most 
prudent  selection  in  my  power.  I  am  poor,  said  I  to  myself,  and  have 
always  found  the  moral  virtues  an  encumbrance  to  me  ;  but  for  con- 
scientiousness I  might  have  risen  in  the  world ;  therefore,  it  shall  go 
for  one — as  for  benevolence,  of  what  use  is  it  to  a  man  who  has 
nothing  to  give  away?  it  shall  go  next, — attachments,  philo-pro- 
genitiveness,  and  all  that,  of  what  avail  are  they  to  a  man  who  is  too 
poor  to  marry  and  get  children,  or  keep  up  friends  in  adversity  1  all 
my  gay  friends  forsook  me,  when  I  wanted  their  asistance ;  and  what 
better  can  I  do,  than  part  with  all  the  tenderness  of  my  disposition 
towards  them :  if  I  become  rich,  it  will  only  be  troublesome  to  me, 
and  prevent  my  buying  a  wife  and  friends  at  option— -away  with  the 
afifections  then.  Besides,  thought  I,  the  moral  virtues  and  the  charities 
are  in  great  request,  they  will  bring  a  good  price  ;  I  can  barter  them 
profitably  for  dissimulation^  which  is  generally  detested  and  may  be 
had  cheap,  and  that  will  answer  me  as  well.  What  else  do  I  want  ? 
Let  me  think. — Oh!  aye,  assurance !  I  must  not  forget  to  lay. in  b  good 
stock  of  that,  for  it  is  the  only  way  to  rise  ;  I  do  not  tUnk  it  will 
come  high  in  these  days  of  refinement — ^but  at  all  events  I  must  pur- 
chase a  few  ounces.  I  fell  asleep  over  my  cogitations,  and  the  next 
morning,  having  drawn  out  an  invoice  of  my  disposable  goods,  1  pro- 
ceeded as  directed  by  Mein  Wirth  to  the  professor's  mart. 

It  was  situated  in  the  upper  story  of  a  shabby  house  in  one  of  the 
narrowest  streets  of  Jena.  At  the  top  of  the  stairs,-!  found  a  grated- 
door ;  a  bell-handle  at  length  presented  itself  to  my  groping  hands,  and 
I  gave  it  an  English  pull,  which  soon  brought  a  person  to  hand,  "  Was 
flir  ein  Zwinger  ist  das?  "  said  a  hoarse,  guttural  voice,  which  issued 
from  a  thick-featured,  broad,  uncombed  head,  at  an  opening  pane  in 
the  barricade.  "  I  am  a  brain  kaufmann  or  merchant,"  answered  I, 
"  that  want  to  by  and  sell."  "  Oh !  mein  herr !  will  commen  you  bin  one 
Englisher  man,  I  suppose,  by  your  tongue  and  the  pull  of  the  bell, 
come  herein ; "  and  he  admitted  me,  by  opening  the  door,  to  a  view  of 
his  dimensions.  He  was  a  short,  clumsy  man,  in  a  dark  brown  coat 
and  vest ;  his  legs  were  very  much  bowed  inwards,  alkd  terminated  in 
splay-feet,  much  disproportioned  to  his  spare  ancles.  His  black 
bristly  beard  supplied  the  want  of  neckcloth,  and  allowed  me  to  observe, 
that  if  he  wore  linen,  it  was  not  in  the  form  of  a  modern  shirt.  He 
had  withal  the  air  and  the  quick  glance  of  an  intelligent  man  ;  and  I 
saw  at  first  sight,  that  he  would  resemble  a  Jew  in  bargaining  as  much 
as  in  appearance. 

"  Woe  ist  it  daas  you  want  to  buy  ? "  inquired  he,  after  having 
introduced  me  to  his  antichamber,  a  small  space  partitioned  off  from  a 
long  garret  by  dusty  book-cases  and  blankets. 
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I  looked  at  my  inventory  for  fear,  of  mistakes,  and  from  the  debtor 
side  read — ^^  Assurance,  unlimited  quantity;"  "Assurance  !  "  snarled 
the  doctor, "  was  for,  can  your  compatriotes  want  so  viel  assurance. 
Not  ein  Englander  olt  or  young,  learnt  or  unlearnt,  but  carries  off  a 
gross  stock  of  assuranz  from  me.  Man  macht  a  profit  by  retailing  it 
in  the  markt,  to  the  modest  John  Bulls  viellil^e  ?  I  hare  heard  of 
their  assurance  companies." 

"  It  is  very  good  for  trade,"  replied  I,  "  particularly  for  the  pro- 
fessions.    How  much  of  it  have  you  to  spare  ?  " 

"  NichtSy  not  one  ounce,"  answered  he ;  "  a  young  avocat  and  a 
comedianer^  took  all  as  was  to  sell,  and  left  little  enough  for  mineselb. 
Dink  of  somec^m^  else  was  you  want." 

I  thought  he  was  only  haggling  in  order  to  circumvent  me,  but 
nevei-theless,  imagined  I,  when  he  hears  what  I  have  to  dispose  of,  he 
will  own  to  a  quantum  sujfficit  of  assurance,  and  so  Til  let  him  know 
all  I  want  in  the  first  instance. 

"Second,  loco— -a  modicum  of  deceit — I  forget  the  technical  name, 
but  you  know  what  I  mean — hypocrisy,  dissimulation,  or  something  of 
the  kind." 

^^ Beymeiner  Seehy^  cried  he,  "you  have  a  good  geschmack I  you 
pick  out  the  two  rarest  commodities  in«my  collection ;  at  dies  rate  I  may 
shut  up  shop  if  all  mine  customers  call  fUr  the  selbst  same  article." 

"  What !  do  you  affect  to  say.  Dr.  BSlmbuzler,  that  hypocrisy  is  in 
such  great  demand  ?  It  is  a  satire  upon  mankind." 

"  Gut  I "  returned  he,  "  and  what  do  you  want  it  for  then?  " — ^^l, 
why  to  hide  my  poverty,  I  cannot  afford  to  do  without  it." 

"Ha!  ha!  very  gut  again,"  added  he,  ^^die  others  want  it  to  hide 
ihren  riches  ;  it  is  good  for  making  money  too,  als  the  philosopher's 
stone.  fFoht !  was  habt  you  to  give  for  it  ?  " 
•  "Never  fear,"  said  I, "looking  at  my  catalogue  on  the  credit  side. 
I  will  supply  you  well ;  what  say  you  to  a  large  spoonfuU  of  benevolence 
of  the  most  refined  quality?  " 

"  Benevolenz,"  iterated  he  contemptuously:  "Well,  go  on." — ^^ A 
cupfuU  of  generosity  ?  " 

"Generosity,"  repeated  he  in  the  same  tone :  "Proceed." — ^^^Love 
of  ofiispring  and  attachment?  " 

"  Sehr  gut!  now,"  said  he, "  I  muss  tell  you  one  thing.  You  mag 
just  gangen  back  again,  for  so  ich  lebe,  ich  will  hab  none  of  your 
trash." 

"  Trash ! ".  exclaimed  I,  "  the  moral  and  social  virtues  trash !  Oh ! 
Dr.  Bambuzler,  you  want  to  buy  them  cheap,  I  perceive.  But  if  you 
depreciate  my  wares,  you  shall  have  none  of  them :  I  can  tell  you  the 
world  sets  a  high  value  on  them.  I  never  knew  any  one  disclaim 
benevolence." 

"  Nein,  nein,  after  they  have  got  rid  of  it.  But  if  you  saw  den 
gross  sugar  cask  of  it,  das  ich  for  one  small  keg  of  combativeness, 
obtained  from  the  West  Indies,  you  would  not  dinken  so  much  of  your 
stuff.  I  can  barely  get  it  off  my  hands  gratis,  by  sending  it  to  the 
hospitals  and  alms-houses  for  unguent,  and  to  butter  the  bread  of 
the  poor,  for  it  is  soft  als  blubber,  and  will  not  keep  fresh  unless 
mixed  mit  dem  conserve  of  selbst  interest.  Ich  will  gife  you  any 
price /iir  dies  last." 
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*^  I  cannot  part  with  any/'  said  I,  ^^  under  a  thousand  a  year,  with  a 
handsome  wife  and  demesne ;  get  me  those,  and  111  resign  all  my 
ambitious  qualities.'' 

"  Donner  und  Blitzen  ! "  exclaimed  he, "  was  /Ur  e(n  unreasonable 
mensch!  Was  mehr  hab  you  to  sell?  Hab  you  any  of  die  ialenten, 
wit,  oratory,  music  ?  " 

"  None  of  these,**  answered  I,  "  but  I  know  something  of  painting  ; 
you  shall  have  it  in  exchange  for  any  of  those  three  you  have 
mentioned," 

^^Guti  and  was  soil  I  do  mil  it?  melt  it  into  varnish,  to  clean  up  old 
pictures?  Nein,  nein,  I  see  we  can  hab  no  dealings  mit  einander.'* 

"  What,"  said  I  sorrowfully, "  shall  I  return  to  my  own  country 
with  no  more  assurance  and  deceit  than  when  I  left  it !  Good  Dr^ 
Bambuzler,  have  pity  on  me;  bethink  you,  if  your  art  does  not  enable 
you  to  adulterate  the  ingredients  of  my  brain,  so  as  to  change  their 
quality  ?  " 

'^  Och !  das  ist  ein  andere  affair.  Hab  you  got  any  money  t<r 
spare  ?  " 

"Yes,  yes,  some  half-dozen  gilders." 

"  Halh'Aoztn  \  no  richer  in  die  TajcA^jthan  in  die  Cervella !  eben  r 
so  come  into  mine  laboratory,  and  you  vill  see  how  much  von  die 
process  you  can  hab  /Ur  seeks  gilder. ^* 

He  ushered  me  into  his  loft  by  lifting  up  a  brown  blanket ;  the 
place  had  very  much  the  appearance  of  an  apothecary's  shop :  there 
were  shelves  all  round  the  room  covered  with  large  jars  and  bottles^ 
on  which  the  name  of  their  contents  were  written ;  these  were  com- 
monly so  hard  and  uncouth,  that  I  could  not  make  them  out ;  with 
others,  lH)wever,  I  was  more  successful.  I  read  with  ease  on  some 
'  of  the  phials,  Milk  of  Human  Kindness,  Cream  of  Joke,  Humour, 
Spirit  of  Truth,  Essence  of  Honour,  with  other  spirits  and  essences 
innumerable.  On  the  jars  I  distinguished,  Pluck,  Marrow,  Nerve, 
Pith  of  the  Matter,  Gall  of  Disposition,  Tartar,  Attic  Salt,  Flower  of 
Speech,  and  other  components  of  the  matter  of  mind.  On  lower 
shelves  were  ranged  a  multiplicity  of  clean  scraped  skulls,  each  of 
which  was  labelled  with  the  name  of  its  former  possessor.  Here  were 
several  of  Plutarch's  heroes,  intermixed  with  popes,  kings,  ministers, 
players,  sharpers,  and  highwaymen.  All  of  them  were  tracked  inta 
compartments  and  warranted  to  answer  this  or  that  possessor.  The 
prices  at  the  same  time  were  denoted  by  the  partitions,  so  that  every 
one  might  suit  his  ambition  to  his  pocket.  It  was  curious  to  see  the 
same  value  set  upon  an  emperor's  and  a  robber's  skull,  upon  a 
minister's  and  a  pickpocket's.  Ignatius  Loyola  stood  in  the  same 
division  with  Bamfylde  Moore  Carew,  and  Paul  Jones  with  Charles 
the  Twelfth  of  Sweden.  Several  notorious  gamblers  had  precedence 
of  conquerors  and  statesmen.  But  I  found  cardinals,  bishops,  and 
Jesuits,  indiscriminately  mixed  with  swindlers,  impostors,  and  sbsirpers, 
and  bearing  the  highest  price  by  far. 

I  had  ample  time  to  make  my  observations,  for  the  professor 
was  running  about  from  one  huge  hogshead  to  another,  with  a  large 
sponge  in  one  hand.  I  could  not  conceive  what  be  was  about ;  till 
looking  into  one  of  the  butts,  I  observed  a  human  being,  up  to  his 
neck  in  hot  water,  fixed  in  a  machine  resemblbg  the   pillory;  on 
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inquiry  I  learned  that  these  persons  were  undergoing  the  preparatory 
operation  of  stupefying  for  a  change  of  skulls.  It  was  conducted  in 
this  way.  The  patient's  seat  of  knowledge  was  first  excoriated  with 
hirch  rods;  his  head  was  then  battered  with  AcovLstickSf  Solids 
and  'ElsistickSy  Thlogi&ticks,  Logic  choppi ng«f e^Ar^,  and  other  hard 
and  puzzling-^^ecA;^.  After  that^  it  was  cudgelled  with  knotty  and 
crabbed  rules,  and  finally  cracked  with  a  grand  compounder  or  senior 
wrangler.  He  was  then  fit  to  be  plunged  into  the  barrel  of  hot  water, 
and  the  softening  process  commenced ;  here  he  was  stewed  and 
macerated  by  continual  application  and  fomentation,  till  the  brain 
shrunk  from  its  case ;  the  natural  integument  was  then  removed ;  the 
skull  that  he  had  fixed  upon  was  adapted ;  and  he  wad  remodelled  a 
new  man.  This  was  the  regular  course ;  there  were  other  quicker 
methods  that  required  more  courage,  but  more  frequently  failed  of 
success.  Knocking  one's  head  against  a  stone  wall,  or  facing  a  battery, 
were  dangerous,  but  sometimes  expeditious  ways  of  effecting  exchanges. 
The  staff  sometimes  turned  the  heads  of  young  fellows  who  had  never 
submitted  to  any  discipline  but  the  birch-rod ;  and  it  required  some 
hard  knocks  before  they  could  be  turned  back  again  to  their  former 
position,  in  order  to  be  changed.  I  understood  that  oak  shillelahs 
were  excellent  instruments  for  converting  proud,  overbearing  heads, 
into  meek  respectful  developements. 

Of  course  when  the  doctor  applied  the  new  dura  mater,  he  plastered 
over  the  old  brain  with  some  of  his  creams,  curds,  and  extracts  above- 
mentiolied;  lapped  the  skin  over  tight  with  sticking-plaister,  and 
covered  the  whole  with  a  wig,  under  which  it  showed  very  respectably. 

While  he  was  explaining  these  things  to  me,  and  enumerating  the 
different  cases  under  treatment  from  his  registier,  a  loud  knocking 
called  him  off.  As  soon  as  his  back  was  turned,  I  had  the  curiosity 
to  look  in  upon  a  candidate  for  the  skull  of  Cicero,  who  intended  to 
practise  as  a  lawyer  in  Great  Britain.  The  much  worn  and  patched 
up  fac-simile  of  aCJicero's  head  was  placed  before  the  would-be  orator 
on  a  little  shelf,  as  if  to  make  imagination  assist  the  transmutation. 
I  had  no  sooner  lifted  up  this  modern  antique  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  it,  than  the  puny  barrister  spouted  at  me  a  mouthful  of  foul 
water  that  nearly  blinded  me :  I  instantly  hurled  the  Cicero  at  him 
with  all  my  force;  I  thought  it  would  have  split  him  open  at  once, 
and  expedited  his  transformation ;  but  instead  of  that,  the  old  worm- 
eaten  shell  went  into  fragments.  Nothing  could  be  more  diverting 
than  the  look  of  horror  which  the  probationer  gave  when  he  saw  his 
ambition  frustrated.  He  would  have  howled,  or  at  least  spoken,  but 
that  it  was  certain  death  to  say  one  word  during  immersion ;  an  idea 
came  across  me  at  this  moment  which  I  instantly  carried  into  effect. 
I  whipped  up  a  fish-woman's  skull  from  among  a  row  of  sans-culpttes, 
and  clapped  it  down  on  the  shelf  before  him.  The  fellow  actually  closed 
his  eyes  in  angubh  at  the  thoughts  of  being  nothing  more  hereafter, 
than  a  poor,  vituperative,  Billinsgate  orator,  or  Newgate  counsellor; 
as^  was  very  iirobable,  since  he  could  not  open  his  lips  to  inform 
Bambuzlerofthe  substitution,  and  BSLmbuzler  must  naturally  suppose 
the  skull  before  his  pupil  that  for  which  he  had  been  paid. 

When  my  roar  of  laughter  was  over,  I  looked  into  another  hogshead, 
in  which  I  heard  a  great  splashing ;  for  tome  time  I  could  see  nothing. 
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it  was  in  such  a  foam ;  at  length  I  descried  a  fellow  lashing  the  water 
with  his  hands,  and  blowing  it  oat  at  mouth  and  nostrils  like  any 
whale.  On  the  shelf  was  the  head  of  Roscius ;  I  thought  it  a  pity 
that  Roscius  should  be  represented  by  such  a  splasher,  so  I  went 
round  the  collection  to  try  and  suit  him  better.  I  was  a  long  time  at 
a  loss ;  at  length,  by  good  luck  for  him,  I  found  the  skull  of  a  huge 
monkey,  and  left  it  in  the  place  of  that  of  Roscius.     I  have  not  the  ^ 

smallest  doubt,  from  comparing  time  and  circamstances,  thai  this 
fellow  turned  out  to  be  the  famous  Mazarier,  whose  fortune  I  was  thu» 
the  instrument  of  making. 

But  I  served  the  fellows  in  the  two  next  pipes  a  better  trick  ;  one 
was  a  student  of  divinity,  the  other  was  ambitious  of  becoming  a 
Jack-pudding.  While  I  was  peeping  in  upon  this  last,  he  gave  a 
somerset,  going  round  with  his  yoke,  which  was  placed  on  pivots  in 
order  to  facilitate  his  exercises.  This  threw  a  great  deal  of  hot  water 
iu  my  face,  at  which  the  theologian  clapped  his  hands  in  extacy ;  I 
eould  have  forgiven  the  poor  harlequin  for  a  feat  that  was  all  in  his 
way,  but  to  be  laughed  at  by  a  grave  doctor  of  divinity ! — ^it  was  too 
bad.  I  quietly  lifted  the  skull  of  the  divine  from  out  of  his  tub,  and 
put  it  into  that  of  the  mountebank's,  while  I  transferred  the  mounte- 
bank^s  model  to  the  tub  oL  the  churchman.  This  conceit  gave  me 
inexpressible  pleasure ;  I  did  not  doubt  but  I  should  one  day  see  pulpit 
orators  who  were  truly  Merry-Andrews,  and  theatrical  clowns  who 
were  as  sober  and  as  grave  as  parsons. 

I  was  quite  ki  a  mischievous  humour,  as  may  be  seen ;  but  indeed 
I  was  exasperated,  to  find  a  set  of  contemptible  beings,  undergoing 
such  penance  to  fit  themselves  for  situations  for  which  nature  had 
not  at  all  adapted  them.     I  was  determined  to  rectify  their  absurd  i 

choice  as  sagaciously  as  I  could,  during  the  professor's  absence.  I 
looked  into  the  next  barrel,  and  found  a  shrivelled  fellow  stewing  away 
with  the  bust  of  Cato  before  him.  He  gave  me  a  severe  and  con- 
ceited look,  on  my  striking  the  skull  to  try  if  it  were  sound.  This 
look  could  be  no  criterion  by  which  to  rob  the  world  of  a  second  Cato : 
*^  An  overweening  confidence,"  murmured  I,  "may  be  pardoned  in  a 
senator,  if  no  corruption  beset  him.  What  if  I  try  this  candidate 
with  a  bribe?''  I  took  out  my  watch,  and  dangling  the  seals  over  his 
head,  he  made  a  grasp  at  them, but  ineffectually.  "Ho !  ho  ! "  said  I, 
"  you  would  sell  your  country  for  office,  would  you?  Well,  my  lad,  1*11 
accommodate  you  :  "  so  rummaging  the  shelves,  I  picked  out  a  Titus^ 
Gates,  and  substituting  it  for  the  Cato,  I  left  the  wretched  politician 
to  dwell  on  the  prospect  of  infamy  or  a  gibbet. 

The  next  hogshead  that  I  came  to  was  of  large  dimensions ;  on  look- 
ing in  I  observed  two  patients  very  amicably  boiling  together.  This 
was  a  strange  case  that  puzzled  me — I  had  recourse  to  the  register ; 
and  then  learned  that  these  were  a  married  couple,  who  were  passing 
their  honeymoon  in  thus  amicably  accommodating  themselves  to  each 
other.  The  gentleman  had  vowed  to  be  all  the  lady  wished,  and  she 
had  sworn  to  conform  herself  to  his  choice.  Now  she  had  pitched  ^ 
upon  a  Menelaus,  as  a  good  gentlemanly  husband  for  him  to  fashion 
himself  by;  and  he,  good  soul,  loving  quietness,  had  selected  a  Griselda 
for  her.  This  plan  of  connubial  happiness,  in  which  each  had  recipro- 
cally the  formation  of  the  other's  character,  did  not  please  me  ;  either 
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one  should  form  both  characters,  or  each  should  approximate  to  a 
common  standard.  Now,  thought  I  to  myself,  Menelaus  would  have 
made  a  less  contemptible  fellow,  if  he  had  had  a  scold  instead  of  a 
coquette  for  a  partner;  she  would  have  excited  whatever  vigour  there 
was  in  his  character — here  goes  then.  With  that,  I  transposed  the 
Griselda  to  a  shelf  and  put  a  Xantippe  in  her  place.  The  poor 
future  Menelaus  looked  upon  me  with  a  shudder  of  despair,  as  if  I 
had  upset  all  his  matrimonial  bliss,  and  I  felt  that  I  had  done  wrong ; 
for  the  lady  was  a  vixe^i  at  heart,  and  smiled  already  at  the  future 
controul  she  would  exercise  over  her  lord.  Something  was  to  be 
done  to  set  things  to  rights,  unless  I  chose  to  have  the  guilt  upon  my 
shoulders,  of  gratifying  a  termagant  at  the  expense  of  a  poor-spirited 
man.  I  looked  out,  therefore,  for  a  fit  husband  for  her,  and  had  the 
satisfaction  to  match  her  with  a  Jobson,  or  the  nearest  fac-simile  of 
that  famous  disciplinarian.  I  then  withdrew  as  fast  as  I  could  from 
the  scalding  water  she  had  begun  to  spit  at  me. 

I  had  not  time  to  examine  any  more,  for  the  professor  entered  with 
two  customers  ;  one  was  a  tall  dashing  buck,  very  well  dressed  and 
good  looking ;  the  other  was  a  mean,  snivelling,  little  fellow,  of  the 
worst  appearance  that  could  be  imagined.  "  Come  along,  you  sneaking 
little  rascal,"  said  the  tall  fellow  to  the  other;  "  since  poverty  compels 
me  to  part  with  it,  you  shall  have  my  self-conceit,  or  whatever  you 
call  it ;  but  take  that,  and  that,  first,"  hitting  him  a  douse  or  two 
upon  the  cheek.  The  little  fellow  bore  it  with  great  patience, 
tendering  the  money  at  every  stroke,  until  the  professor  desired  one 
and  the  other  to  sit  down  in  his  chair-vices.  There  they  were  screwed 
down  immoveably ;  the  tr(^nsfer  now  commenced  by  the  doctor's  pro- 
ducing his  brain-pump,  and  adjusting  it  to  the  quantity  of  brain  to  be 
extracted.  This  being  done,  he  shaved  the  surface  of  the  organ  to  be 
perforated,  then,  with  the  trepanning  instrument,  he  made  an  orifice 
through  which  he  worked  the  brain-exhauster,  and  immediately 
applying  it  to  the  head  that  wanted  replenishing,  he  inspissated  the 
whole  contents  through  a  similar  aperture. 

I  was  not  sorry  to  witness  the  mode  of  transfusing  brain  from  one 
head  to  another,  for  though  I  had  frequently  heard  of  pumping 
information  out  of  a  fellow,  or  sucking  his  brains,  I  never  could  con- 
ceive that  it  was  a  mechanical  process.  The  countenances  of  the 
patients  underwent  a  remarkable  change  during  the  operation  ;  the 
tall  fellow  became  dull  and  inanimate,  while  the  little  animal  grew 
lively  and  boisterous.  When  all  was  over,  he  huzzaed  most  glori- 
ously, and  crowed  over  the  stupidity  of  his  once  sprightly  companion. 
He  actually  danced  round  the  room  with  glee,  and  observing  the 
spirit-broken  beau  crest-fallen  and  lagging  behind,  applied  his 
foot  where  he  thought  it  would  accelerate  his  motion.  The  other 
sufl*ered  himself  to  be  kicked  out  of  the  loft  without  resenting  it. 
"  If  ever  I  suffer  a  particle  of  conceit  to  be  extracted  from  me  after 
this,"  said  I,  «  may  I  be  kicked  likewise.  The  ungrateful  urchin, 
thus  to  treat  his  benefactor,  from  whom  he  enjoys  all  his  consequence ; 
but  this  comes  of  keeping  bad  company." 

Dr.  Bambuzler  had  no.  sooner  opened  the  door  for  them,  than  in 
rushed  on  him,  unawares,  a  dozen  customers.  They  poured  into  the 
loft  pell-mell,  upsetting  a  young  lady  in  a  large  pitcher  behind  the 
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door.  She  had  been  sent  there  to  finish  her  education  from  a  convent, 
and  a  chaste  Madonna's  head  was  selected  as  a  model  for  her 
imitation.  She  Was  tumbled  out  rather  unceremoniously^  and  thrown 
within  reach  of  the  skulls  on  the  lower  shelf.  I  cannot  say  that 
she  exhibited  many  signs  of  native  modesty  for  a  lady  in  that  pre- 
dicament ;  stealing  a  glance  at  her,  I  saw  her  in  the  act  of  furtively 
exchanging  the  Madonna  for  a  Cleopatra,  which  she  took,  I  suppose, 
because  it  was  nearest  to  her  hand.  Her  pitcher  being  broken,  she 
was  placed  in  the  same  butt  with  the  would-be  Roscius. 

Among  the  new  comers  at  whom  B^mbuzler  was  swearing,  was  one 
of  dignified  aspect ;  for  he  wore  a  three-cornered  hat  and  cassock, 
and  answisred  BSmbuzler  in  round  sonorous  periods.  I  understood 
from  his  apologies  that  he  was  a  reverend  divine^  who  thought  him- 
self worthy  of  a  bishopric,  and  came  to  pay  his  court  to  the 
professor,  that  he  might  put  him  in  the  way  of  serving  mankind  in 
that  station.  This  I  thought  a  favourable  time  for  parading  my 
wares  :• "  If  your  reverence,"  said  I,  "  will  permit  me  one  suggestion, 
I  think  it  likely  that  I  can  put  you  in  the  way  of  qualifying  yourself 
for  the  mitre,  and  ultimately  obtaining  it  ?  "  "  How,  how,  my  dear 
sir  ?  "  inquired  he  eagerly.  "  I  make  not  the  smallest  doubt  of  the 
grace  and  goodness  of  your  reverence,''  continaed  I ;  ^  but  if  you 
will  take  off  my  hands  a  superabundant  stock  of  piety  and  charity, 
I  think  it  will  be  of  main  service  to  you  in  rising  in  the  church."— 
"  Piety  and  charity ! "  echoed  he :  "  Sir,  you  are  exceedingly  imper- 
tinent. You  take  me  for  a  curate,  I  suppose,  sir ;  when  I  was  a 
curate  I  had  as  much  piety  and  charity  as  any  man ;  but  I  never 
would  have  risen  higher,  if  I  had  not  got  rid  of  them  for  flattery 
and  obsequiousness.  Sir,  I  am  come  here  for  intrigue  and  assurance. 
If  you  have  any  such  endowments,  I  will  buy  at  a  good  price." 

«  I  will  accuse  you  of  simony,"  cried  I.  "  I  can  always  evade 
that,"  quoth  he,  "  so  good  bye  to  you ; "  saying  this,  he  turned  to  the 
shelves,  and  1  saw  him  pausing  over  the  head  of  an  Irish  bandit, 
who  was  remarkable  for  brass  and  blarney,  as  if  he  meant  to  effect 
an  exchange. 

I  then  addressed  a  gallant  officer,  telling  him  that  I  had  a  good 
deal  of  circumspection,  which  might  be  of  use  to  him  ;  but  he  assured 
me  that  he  had  enough  already,  that  the  better  part  of  valour  was 
his,  and  that  he  wanted  but  a  small  portion  of  courage  to  complete 
it.  To  a  lawyer  I  offered  conscientiousness  in  abundance,  for  the 
smallest  quantity  of  his  assurance.  He  threatened  me  with  a  pro- 
secution for  libel  for  the  inuendo,  admitting  however  the  truth,  that 
he  had  a  modest  share  of  effrontery,  and  that  it  stood  his  best  friend 
in  the  profession  ;  and  owning  that  he  had  endeavoured  to  part  with 
all  his  conscientiousness,  because  it  was  a  hindrance  to  his  success 

at  the  bar. 

I  was  now  at  the  brink  of  despair.  Every  one  appeared  to  me  to 
set  so  much  value  upon  those  very  qualities  which  I  wanted,  they 
bore  fifty  per  cent,  higher  premium  than  any  other  stock.  At  last 
descrying  a  female,  who  was  poking  about  among  the  barrels  in  search 
of  a  husband,  smiling  and  flirting  witb  each  poor  penitent  in  his 
turn,  without  eliciting  a  word  from  any ;  I  bethought  me  of  addressing 
her,  trusting  to  female  goodnature  arid  simplicity  for  success. 
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"  Dearest  madani,"  tjommenced  I,  "  permit  me,  as  a  friend  and 
admirer  of  your  sex,  to  recommend  certain  perfections  that  will  add 
much  to  your  native  charms.  Nothing  becomes  female  excellence 
80  much  as  retiring  modesty  and  hashfulness.  Give  me  leave  to 
suggest,  as  a  disinterested  observer,  that  you  appear  to  be  very 
deficient  in  those  qualities,  and  to  possess  an  uncommon  share  of 
presumption  and  confidence.  If  you  really  wish  to  improve  yourself, 
and  to  part  with  those  unfeminine  attributes,  I,  out  of  pure  regard 
for  you,  will  take  them  off  your  hands^  and  supply  you  with  a  due 
share  of  meekness  and  discretion.^' 

*'  You  are  a  very  free,  impudent  fellow/'  replied  she,  "  and  as 
false  in  claiming  modesty  to  yourself,  as  in  denying  it  to  me.  I 
wonder  you  could  have  the  assurance  to  accuse  me  of  any  deficiency 
in  that  respect." 

^^  Madam,  you  only  convince  me  of  your  affectation  and  dissimu- 
lation, by  defending  yourself  from  the  charge.  No  qualities  can  be 
more  graceless  in  a  woman  than  affectation  and  dissimulation.  As 
you  would  avoid  contempt,  suffer  me  to  replace  them  by  sincerity  and 
conscientiousness." 

"  You  are  a  hypocrite  and  a  calumniator,"  cried  she,  in  great 
indignation. 

.'  "  Alas ! "  exclaimed  I,  "  what  an  uncharitable  disposition  you  have 
betrayed ;  how  much  you  stand  in  need  of  benevolence  and  vene- 
ration. Oh !  reject  not  these  qualities  when  offered  to  you  on  the 
terms  I  propose.'' 

"  And  what  terms  are  theyl"  demanded  she. 

"  The  resignation  of  your  assurance,  dissimulation,  and  com- 
bativeness,"  returned  I. 

"  Well,"  said  she,  coquettishly,  "  I  will  consent  to  part  with  all 
these  on  one  condition."  ^ 

"  Name  it,  dear  madam." 

"  Can  not  you  guess?"  asked  she. 

*'  Is  it  love  of  colours?" — ''  No." 

"  Order  and  arrangement?" — "  No." 

"  Love  of  children?" — '^  No." 

"  Attachment  ?"—"  Yes,  I  believe  it  is  attachment,"  answered 
she  affectedly. 

**  Oh !  you  shall  have  it  all  to  yourself,"  cried  I ;  «  come,  let  us 
set  about  the  interchange." 

"  You  mistake  me,"  said  she,  "  I  cannot  part  with  my  assurance 
and  dissimulation,  until  I  have  obtained  a  husband.— Now  you  know 
the  price." 

«  I  cannot  ratify  the  bargain  at  that  rate,"  answered  I,  "  for  I  am 
convinced  it  is  all  humbug  to  expect  those  deformities  to  be  surren- 
dered after  marriage.    No,  let  them  be  extracted  methodically  first." 

"  That  I  shall  not,"  affirmed  she  emphatically. 
^  I  saw  it  was  vain  to  coax  her  out  of  qualities  which  she  valued 
incomparably  higher  than  a  dowry,  and  I  desisted  from  any  further 
attempts  upon  her  Indeed  I  resigned  all  hopes  of  exchanging,  and 
was  well  satisfied  to  pay  my  six  gilders  to  the  celebrated  Doctor 
Bdmbuzler  for  his  book  upon  Cephalostatics,  in  which  many  curious 
receipts  were  given  for  the  management  of  the  brain  ;  and  the  com- 
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position  of  various  aliments  of  great  virtue  in  cases  of  morbid 
aflFections  of  the  head,  or  of  cracked  skulls ;  which  receipts  I  may 
one  day  translate  for  the  benefit  of  the  afflicted. 

Mine  lieber  Wirth  Verschnapps  was  astonished  to  see  me  return  as 
modest,  diffident,  and  sincere  a  person  as  I  had  set  out.  He  treated 
me  to  a  bottle  of  his  best  hochhinner  ;  and  advised  me  to  set  a  sub- 
scription on  foot  in  my  native  land,  stating  my  deplorable  want  of 
falsehood  and  efrontery,  and  praying  for  a  small  contribution  from 
over-waning  individuals.  I  have  accordingly  taken  this  mode  of 
publishing  the  distressing  account  of  my  virtues  ;  and  I  petition  my 
countrymen  to  take  them  oflF  my  hands.  The  smallest  portion  of 
impudence  or  deceit  will  be  thankfully  received  by  theirs,  ■. 

Most  humbly  and  sincerely, 

Veritas. 
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As  we  had  determined  to  devote  ourselves  to  the  noble  cause  of 
Greece,  and  to  sail  immediately  from  Leghorn,  we  got  introductions 
to  the  principal  Greek  merchants  resident  there,  whom  we  consulted 
on  our  future  plans.  The  pictures  of  Greece  drawn  by  these  gentlemen, 
exceeded  those  of  the  most  glowing  imagination:  we  were  to  be 
received  like  Gods ;  and  in  a  year  were  to  march  upon  Constantinople. 
One  of  them,  Signor  Patrino,  told  me  that  a  vessel  was  just  about 
to  sail  for  Hydra,  on  board  which  we  might  take  our  passage.  "  In 
Greece,"  said  he,  "  you  will  find  there  are  four  thousand  organized 
European  troops.'*  Believing  all  these  representations,  I  engaged  the 
whole  cabin  for  our  party,  ten  in  number.  We  returned  to  Florence 
to  settle  our  affairs,  and  to  get  passports.  We  found  some  difficulty 
in  obtaining  them  for  Greece,  and  were  therefore  advised  to  apply 
for  them  for  Smyrna.  One  of  our  friends,  who  was  deeply  compro- 
mised in  political  matters,  having  been  refused  a  passport,  presented 
himself  to  the  Grand  Duke,  and  entreated  his  permission  to  go ;  on 
which  the  Grand  Duke  replied,  that  he  must  first  make  inquiry  into 
the  circumstances  of  his  case.  He  rejoined  us  in  a  state  of  great 
depression ;  and  said,  that  if  this  inquiry  were  instituted,  he  should 
certainly  be  condemned.  We  advised  him  to  get  on  board,  disguised 
as  one  of  our  servants ;  and  began  to  devise  the  means  for  his  escape. 
He  answered  only  in  broken  words,  and  presently  left  us,  saying  that 
he  must  go  to  dinner.  We  thought  he  was  going  home  to  make  some 
arrangements ;  and  all  went  to  dine  in  the  Via  Cazzaioli.  While 
we  were  at  dinner,  a  lady  came  in,  and  said,  that  a  half-pay  captain 
had  just  thrown  himself  out  of  a  window,  three  stories  high,  in  the 
Piazza  del  Gran  Duca,  and  that  he  was  killed  on  the  spot.  We  ran 
to  the  place,  and  found  our  friend  lying  dead  in  the  street.  The 
master  of  the  house  told  us,  that  he  had  gone  home  to  dinner  as 
usual,  and  had  actually  eaten  the  soup ;  when  the  servant  having  left 
the  room,  to  change  the  dishes,  on  returning  found  the  door  fastened, 
and  immediately  after  heard  a  great  noise  in  the  street.  The  door 
was  broken  open,  in  the  hope  of  finding  some  letter,  or  explanation 
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ef  his  motives  ;  but  it  appeared  that  the  fatal  resolution  was  sudden* 
It  was  reported  that  the  Grand  Duke  was  very  sorry  he  had  refused 
his  passport.    We  were  all  greatly  shocked  at  the  fate  of  our  friend ; 
having  no  time  to  lose,  however,  we  returned  to  Leghorn..    I  introduced 
all  my  friends  to  the  Greek  merchants,  who  told  us  they  envied  our 
happiness,  in  having  such  an  opportunity  of  distinguishing  ourselves ; 
and  that  if  they  had  not  families,  they  would  go  with  us.     The  news^ 
papers  were  full  of  accounts  of  the  victories  of  the  Greeks ;  in  short,, 
we  were  all  impatient  to  be  gone.     Having  laid  in  our  stock  of  pro- 
visions, we  asked  the  captain  if  he  had  his  full  cargo.     He  replied, 
that  he  had  agreed  with  the  Greek  merchants  to  take  one  hundrea  and 
fifty  Greeks  from  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  at  nine  crowns  per  man, 
and  to  feed  them  as  far  as  Hydra.    The  Tuscan  government  allowed 
these  men  two  paoli  a-day>  up  to  the  time  of  their  embarkation. 
They  accordingly  found  themselves  so  well  off  in  Leghorn,  that  they 
refused  to  go ;  and  the  government  was  at  length  obliged  to  force  them., 
on  board.     This  was  the  first  specimen  we  had  of  the  zeal  of  the 
Greeks  for  the  service  of  their  country.    We,  who  were  going  aa 
volunteers  in  her  cause,  knew  not  what  to  think  of  this ;   and  some  of 
us  even  began  to  repent  of  the  steps  we  had  taken,  and  to  wish  ta 
abandon  their  projects.    I  represented  to  them,  however,  that  we 
should  make  ourselves  ridiculous  by  such  a  want  of  steadiness ;  and 
that  as  we  had  taken  our  determination,  we  must  abide  by  it  now, 
and  not  trouble  ourselves  about  the  future.     Meanwhile  the  Greeks 
did  nothing  but  curse  and  swear,  that  they  would  not  go.    One  of  the 
Greek  merchants  came  on  board ;  when  the  captain,  who  was  afraid 
to  sail  with  such  a  number  of  furious,  ungovernable  men,  said  to  this 
gentleman,  whom  he  looked  upon  as  the  leading  man  of  their  nation, 
'^  Sir,  I  see  clearly  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  sail  without 
appointing  three  officers,  whom  these  men  may  be  compelled  to  obey : 
and  secondly,  without  disarming  them,  which  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  my  safety,  and  to  that  of  my  other  passengers.^'    When  they  were 
told  they  were  to  lay  down  their  arms,  they  all  begaii  to  exclaim  and 
vociferate  at  once,  so  that  the  ship  was  a  perfect  Babel.     They  said 
that  they  were  afraid  of  meeting  Turkish  vessels,  and  that  they  must 
have  arms  to  defend  themselves.     The  captain  endeavoured  to  bring 
them  to  reason,  by  showing  them  the  Russian  patent ;  and  by  assuring 
them  that  the  vessel  being  French,  she  was  perfectly  safe  from  the 
attacks  of  those  of  any  country  whatever.     After  a  dispute  of  three 
hours,  they  were   obliged  to  give  up  their  arms;   to  choose  three 
leaders  from  among  their  own  company;  namely,  a  priest  named 
Colopalo,  a  captain  of  the  Greek  navy,  and  one  Vassiliati,  of  Smyrna^ 
whose  orders  they  bound  themselves  to  obey.    As  for  us,  we  looked  at 
each  other,  scarcely  knowing  where   we  were.     We  saw  ourselves 
surrounded  by  a  number  of  brutal  and  ungovernable  men :  we  thought 
if  this  was  a  fair  sample  of  the  Greek  nation,  our  prospects  were  bad 
enough.    However,  we  determined  to  banish  these  anticipations,  and 
to  look  forward  cheerfully. 

We  invited  the  three  leaders,  who  spoke  French  and  Italian,  into 
our  cabin.  We  found  them  men  of  considerable  education.  We 
ajsked  them  how  it  happened  that  their  countrymen  were  so  un- 
manageable.   "  Gentlemen,"  replied  one  of  them,  "  they  are  wholly 
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oseducated,  and  unmccustotned  to  any  thing  but  oppresdion  ;  and  now* 
that  they  find  tfiemseWes  free, they  think  they  may  dictate  laws  to  ja.ll 
ihe  world.  Tiey  were  so  well  off  in  Tascany,  that  they  ha^re  no 
mind  to  feturn  to  Greece,  having  already  had  a  sample  in  Moldavia 
and  TYaHachia,  of  what  a  country  in  a  state  of  revolntion  is.''  Iti 
qnte  of  all  the  precantions  of  the  government,  they  could  not  all  be 
l^ot  on  board;  several  of  them  ran  away  and  hid  themselves.  At 
length,  after  considerable  loss  of  time,  the  captain  issued  an  ordel: 
that  no  one  should  go  on  shore,  under  pain  of  imprisonment.  On  the^ 
^dof  September,  1821,  eight  of  the  Greeks  being  still  missing,  and 
the  captain  ifinding  it  impossible  to  keep  them  on  board,  set  sail. 
When  those  «n  board  saw  that  they  had  really  sailed,  they  began  to 
be  more  peaceable.  After  two  days'  calm,  we  had  a  fair  wind  as  far' 
as  the  canal  of  Malta.  .The  Greek  merchants  of  Leghorn  had  con* 
signed  to  the  captain  a  hundred  muskets,  a  thousand  cartridges,  and 
four  barrels  of  ganpowder,  for  the  use  of  these  men,  when  they  arrived 
at  their  destinidion.  The  povrder  was,  as  usual,  stowed  away  in  the 
powder  chest,  and  the  cases  of  muskets  over  the  ballast,  near  the 
liirater-casks,  which  several  of  the  Greeks  knew.  On  the  fifth  night, 
hdn^  within  sight  of  Sicily,  a  large  vessel  was  perceived  by  moon* 
light.  Tliose  on  deck  who  saw  her,  immediately  ran  down,  and  woke' 
their  companions,  exclaiming  that  she  was  a  Turkish  frigate ;  they 
l^roke  open  tlie  cases  of  muskets,  took  one  each,  and  came  on  deck. 
Wie  were  In  the  cabin,  asleep,  when  we  heard  a  noise  which  it  is 
impossible  to  describe :  we  ran  on  deck,  and  found  the  captain  in  loud 
debate ;  but  as  we  did  not  understand  a  word  of  Greek,  and  there 
was  no  one  to  explain  to  us  what  was  the  matter,  we  could  only  make 
out  that  they  were  going  to  make  a  forcible  entry  into  our  cabin.  We 
thought  they  were  going  to  kill  us,  and  ran  down  into.the  cabin,  where 
we  armed  ourselves,  and  returned  on  deck.  The  captain  then  told 
us,  that  they  were  afraid  the  vessel  in  sight  was  a  Turkish  frigate, 
and  begged  us  to  place  ourselves  at  the  door  of  the  cabin,  and  prevent 
any  of  them  getting  down.  They  would  listen  to  nothing,  either  from 
their  leaders  or  the  captain ;  but  at  length  told  the  latter,  that  he 
wanted  to  sell  them  all  to  the  Turks.  They  knew  that  at  Leghorn, 
of  which  the  captain  was  a  native,  the  Greek  cause  was  very  unpopular, 
from  the  injury  the  revolution  had  done  to  the  commerce  of  the 
town.  At  length,  however,  as  it  became  evident  the  vessel  in  question 
was  taking  another  direction,  the  captain  with  great  difficulty  prevailed 
on  them  to  lay  down  their  arms  on  the  deck,  and  return  to  their 
births.  Next  morning,  after  giving  them  a  better  breakfast  than 
ordinary,  he  ordered  them  all  on  deck,  and  showed  them  his  patent 
again;  adding,  that  he  sailed  under  the  French  flag?  and  that  he 
would  not  have  so  many  men  on  deck,  since,  if  they  met  any  Turkish 
cruisers,  they  would  immediately  suspect  that  he  was  laden  with 
Greeks,  and  not  with  merchandize.  He  then  desired  the  priest  to  say 
prayers  twice  a-day,  for  the  success  of  our  voyage ;  and  for  strength 
to  fight  against  the  infidels.  This  appeased  them  all,  and  th0 
muskets  were  restored  to  their  cases,  where  they  were  fastened  more 
securely  than  before.  We  were  six  days,  after  leaving  the  canal  of 
Malta,  before  we  descried  the  summit  of  Taygetes,  the  last  refuge  of 
liberty.    The  inhabitants  of  this  mountain  were  governed  by  a  Bey 
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uf  tlfeir  o^m  nation,  on  payment  of  a  tribute  to  the  Porte.    After  the 
eracuatioH  of  the  Russians,  Zaretto  Catafarri  obtained  Ihis  privilege 
for  his  countrymen.     He  represented  to  Hassan  Pacha,  that  it  would 
cost  rivers  of  blood  to  bring  theift  Into  subjection  ;  and  that  it  wbuld 
he  better  to  give  theta  a  cHielFbf  their  own  religion.     Pietro  Mnuro- 
michalis  was  their  chief  at  thte  time  of  the  invasion.     This  situation 
has  bieeome  one  of  great  importance  in  the  present  state  of  affairs. 
Passing  the  gulf  of  La^ohia,  into  which  falls  the  Eurotaft,  which  forms 
the  eastern  boundary  6i  the  district  of  Mahiati,  we  caught  sight  of 
the  eternal  snows  which  clothe  the  summits  of  the  lofty  mountains. 
We  saw  scattei*ed   Villages,   the  houses  of  which  were  of  a  form  and' 
construction  different  from  atty  \^  had  seen,  fortified  against  the 
attacks  of  robbers.    We  then  passed  the  Oro,  d  small  rock  Under 
Cerigo  (Cythera.)     We  next  cslme  within  sight  of  the  island  of  Hy'dra, 
where  we  were  to  land.    We  all  how  tan  to  shave  and  dress  ourselves, 
thinking  we   should  diti'e  in  the  isliind,  when   the  wind  suddenly 
changed, and  we  were  driven  back  to  Cerigo.  Our  captain,  who  was  very 
superstitious,  seriottfely  reproached  us  with  having  caused  this  reverse, 
by  our  premature  and  uiilucky  prepiairjottions  for  landing.    We  saw  three 
vedfteld  coming  from  Archipelago ;  this  occasioned  a  renewal  of  the  former 
icened  oi  violence  and  disorder  among  the  Greeks,  who  insisted  upon 
h  they  were  Tiirkfe.     After  knocking  about  seven  days  within  sight  of 
Cerigo,  the  captain  began  to  fear  we  should  fall  short  of  provisions. 
He  called  the  Greek  chiefs,  and  represented  to  them  .that  the  weather 
rendered  it  impossible  to  land  at  Hydra;    and  that  if  they  would 
Consent,  he  would  take  them  to  Calamata  in  the  Morea,  in  which 
case  he  begged  them  ko  sign  a  declaration,  that  it  was  not  his  fault 
that  he  did  not  land  thiem  at  Hydra,  according  to  his  agreement.     One 
of  the  three  being  a  captain  in  the  Gtrefek  navy,  and  knowing  that  our 
captain  was  right,  they  determined  to  go  to  Calamata.     To  us  it  was 
perfectly  indifferent,  as  we  were  going  to  Prince  Ypsilanti,  who  was 
then  at  Argos.     From  the  timie  the  wind  changed,  the  captain,  though 
h«  continued  to  dine  with  us,  never  exchanged  a  word  with  any  of 
vs,  whom  h^  Regarded  as  guilty  of  the  loss  and  inconvenience  he 
had  sustained.     On  the  15th  of  October  we  landed  on  the  coast  of 
Calamata,  about  six  miles  from  the  city. 

.  I  was  now  arrived  in  Greece,  for  my  misfortune,  as  I  afterwards 
found ;  and  as  my  readers  may  say,  I  ought  to  have  expected,  ^hen 
I  leftBuit>p6  to  go  aniong  a  people  who  had  been  debarred,  through 
ages  of  slaveiy,  from  acquiring  the  virtues  or  the  arts  of  civilized  life. 
Such  were  indeed  my  expectations,  as  far  as  the  mass  of  the  people 
were  concerned ;  but  I  thought,  that  out  of  the  thousands  of  Greeks 
who  had  been  educated  in  Italy,  France,  and  other  parts  of  Europe, 
some  would  have  shaken  off  their  barbarous  character  and  customs. 
This  has  so  often  surprised  me,  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  adverting 
to  It  frequently  in  the  course  of  my  history.  1  found,  universally,  that 
however  much  a  Greek  might  have  travelled,  and  however  familiar  lie 
might  be  with  European  Aianhers,  on  his  return  to  his  country,  he 
never  failed  to  divest  hiliiself  of  all  the  good  he  had  acquired.  Whea 
I  remarked  this  to  them,  they  said  it  was  because  they  did  not  wish 
to  be  remarkable  among  their  countrymen,  who  knew  no  customs  but 
their  own  f  n0F  to  appear  to  dictate  a  new  system  of  manners,  because 
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they  had  travelled.     I  represented  to  them^  that  they,  who  were 
conscious  of  what  was  wrong,  were  the  persons  to  correct  it.     This  is 
not  -the  moment,  they  replied ;  when  we  are  free  we  will  introduce 
improvements.    On  this  pernicious  system  they  hegan  a  revolution, 
to  which  I  cannot  see  any  possibility  of  a  termination,  in  the  total 
absence  of  any  man,  or  men,  capable  of  directing  it.     I  shall  now 
proceed   to  describe,  minutely,  all  that  I  saw -or  heard.;    all   the 
snffcrings  of  so  many  of  my  poor  brethren  in  arms,  who  perished  in 
Greece,  and  particularly  my  own  sufferings  from  the  conduct  of  tho 
Greeks.     Let  not  my  readers  think  1  write  under  the  influence  of 
^vindictive  feeling.    I  solemnly  declare  that  I  have  laboured  to  speak 
the  bare  and  dispassionate  truth ;  and  not,  like  many  writers,  to  exalt 
the  Gj-eeks  into  heroes.,  when  their  successes  were  perhaps  owing  to 
mere  accident,  or  to  the  imbecility  of  the  Turks.    Neither  the  Greeks 
nor  their  commanders  have  ever  known  how  to  avail  themselves  of  tho 
favourable  moment  for  establishing  their  independence.     The  greater 
number   of  their   captains  are   ignorant,  haughty,  and   rapacious ; 
caring  nothing  for  the  sufferings  of  millions,  provided  they  can  amas» 
wealth.     Such  are  the  leading  patriots  of  the  Revolution.     I  went  to 
Greece  in  the  hope  of  assisting  in  recovering  her  freedom,  and  perhaps, 
one  day,  that  of  my  poor  country,  which  groans  under  the  sacerdotal 
yoke.     I  expected,  certainly,  to  find  great  misery,  as  I  knew  what  a 
country  is  in  a  state  of  revolution ;  but  I  thought,  at  least,  that  I 
should  be  well  received  by  the  inhabitants ;  and  that  they  would  be 
grateful  to   those  who   voluntarily  shared   their  sufferings.    I  had, 
indeed,  read  several  works  unfavourable  to  the  Greeks ;  but  I  could 
never  have  believed  of  them  what  I  saw.     I  had  opportunities  of  very 
near  approach  to  Prince  Ypsilanti,  Prince  Mavrocordato,  and  many 
other  Chiefs  4  and  I  was  eye  and  ear  witness  of  many  things  which 
nobody  has  chosen  to  write,  because  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  flatter 
the  Greeks.     I  shall  speak  the  truth,  however,  and  render  justice  to  all; 
There  are,  even  in  Greece,  honourable  men  and  true  patriots,  who 
would  act  well  if  they  were  seconded ;  but  they  are  excluded  from  all 
chance  of  command,  as  the  great  body  of  the  leaders  hate  all  order 
and  discipline,  and  like  nothing  but  a  system  of  brigandage.     I  shall 
not  occupy  my  readers'  time,  nor  my  own,  with  details  of  battles, 
nor  with  descriptions  of  the  country,  which  have  been  given  at  length 
by  various  writers ;  yet  I  cannot  refrain  from  ^ome  mention  of  the 
most  celebrated  places  I  passed  in  my  travels ;  places  where,  in  spite 
of  all  my  misery,  I  forgot  my  wretched  situation,  and  was  even  content 
to  suffer,  that  I  might  behold  those  glorious  remains  of  illustrious 
antiquity,  and  that  beautiful  country  where  the  hand  of  man  does 
nothing,  and  nature  works  unaided,  and  clothes  herself  in  her  loveliest 
dress.     Often  did  I  grieve  oV^er  the  sweet  gardens,  the  fertile  fields. 
And  delicious  hills,  doomed  to  be  inhabited  by  so   savage  and  de- 
graded a  people.     As  soon  as  we  had  anchored,  the  captain  hastened 
to  disembark  his   turbulent   passengers.     He  gave  each  of  them  a 
musket  and  five  cartridges ;  and  whatever  else  he  had  received  from 
the  Greeks  of  Leghorn,  he  delivered  to  the  commandant  of  the  fort  of 
Calamata.     As  we  were  six  miles  from  the  town,  we  were  obliged  to 
jvaM  for  cattle  to  convey  our  baggage;  we   little  imagined  that  it 
.would  be  so  short  a  time  before  we  should  be  freed  from  all  trouble 
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on  this  score,  by  being  plundered  of  every  tHing>  to  our  shirts.  We 
had  scarcely  set  foot  on  shore,  when  we  were  greeted  with  the  news 
of  the  loss  of  Tripolitza,  and  of  the  fleet  which  had  taken  it.  We 
traversed  these  six  miles  almost  without  perceiving  the  distance,  so 
occupied  were  we  with  the  aspect  of  the  country,  and  of  the  peasantry; 
They  were  gathering  olives,  which  grew  in  great  abundance.  Their 
appearance  was  squalid  and  miserable,  and  astonished  us  by  its 
contrast  with  the  richness  and  fertility  of  the  country.  We  af  tei^ards 
found  that  even  the  more  wealthy  of  the  cultivators  chose  to  live  in 
great  apparent  poverty,  and  kept  their  money  concealed.  On  reaching 
the  principal  square  of  Calamata^  we  found  a  number  of  French', 
Germans,  and  other  foreigners,  most  of  them  dressed  in  military 
uniforms.  They  came  towards  us,  and  expressed  great  pleasure  at  the 
arrival  of  fresh  companions  in  arms.  We  immediately  asked  them  the 
number  of  foreigners  there.  They  replied  that  they  might  amount  to 
two  hundred  at  the  utmost;:  and  added,,  that  thtey  were  waiting  for 
the  orders  of  Prince  Ypsilanti,  to-  know  what  they  were  to  do.  They 
told  us  of  -the  universal  confusion  which  prevailed,  and  of  the  sort  of 
reception  they  had  experienced,  which  would  have  placed  them  in  a 
very  distressing  situation,  if  they  had  not  been  furnished  with  money. 
We  inquired  for  the  commandant's  house,  to  which  we  were  conducted 
by  several  of  these  officers.  The  commandant's  name  was  Paraschiva ;' 
he  had  been  a  merchant  in  Trieste^  and  having  failed,  was  obliged  to 
fly  from  his  creditors.  Not  knowing  whither  to  betake  himself,  he 
determined  to  go  to  Greece,  where  Prince  Yp^ilanti  had"  given  himr 
the  post  of  commandant  of  Calamata.  He-  was  old,  short,  and'  very 
'fat.  He-  was  dressed  in  black,  with  a  black  cap,  on  which  were  a- 
death's  head  and  the  words  Liberty  or  Deathi  He  spoke  with 
difficulty.  He  however  congratulated  us  on  our  arrival ;  and  told  us 
the  Greek  nation  would  be  ever  grateful  for  our  assistance ;  and  that' 
the  time  would  come,  when  we  should  be  amply  rewarded.  He' 
immediately  gave  us  billets.  We  were  lodged'  in  the  house  of  a 
priest:  after  we  had  presented  our  billets  to  him,  he  called  hiis  servant* 
with  a  grave  air,  and  told  her  to  conduct  us  to  our  apartment..  The^ 
servant  made  a  sign  to  us  to  follow  her,  which  we 'did;  After  ascend- 
ing a  good  many  stairs,  she  showed  us  all  ten  into  a  garret,  without  any 
furniture  whatever.  We  looked  at  each  other,  somewhat  astonished' 
at  our  lodging.  We  had' our  luggage  brought  into  the  room,  and  sat 
down  upon  our  trunks ;  shortly  after  some  of  the  foreigners  I  have 
mentioned  called  on  us ;  they  told  us  they  were  all  lodged  in  the  same 
manner,  aiid  that  we^  must  conform  to  our  situation.  We  were  next 
conducted  to  a  house,  where ^ we  found  the  commandant  superintending 
the  distribution  of  a  small  quantity  of  boiled  mutton  and  black  bread'. 
To  make  a  show  of  equality,  the  commandant  began  to  eat,  and'w»} 
as  a  matter  of  politeness,  followed  his  example ;  but  it  was  too  soon 
for  us  to  bring  ourselves  to  such  a  diet,  so  that  wecouM  only  pretend 
to  eat ;  after  which  we  went  to  a  miserable  inn,  to  see  if  we  could  get 
some  better  fare.  On  our  return  to  our  lodging,  we  perceived  that,  in 
a  room  on  the  ground  floor,  there  were  mattresses  and  cushions,  after 
the  Turkish  fashion ;  there  was  no  one  in  the  room,  and  as  we  knew 
we  should  be  obliged  to  sleep  on  the  floor  in  our  own  apartment,  we 
resolved  to  occapy  thia  by  force,  as  we  thought  ourselves  entitled  tea. 
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heticr  rcccptipu.  We  took  poeseasion,  therefore,  and  disposed  ouet 
selves  for  the  night,  when  the  servant-maid  entered,  and  in  a  Veff 
ungracious  ms^nner  told  us  to  gooi^t.  We  did  not  understand  a  word 
x>f  Greek,  tiut  we  saw  well  enough  what  she  meant :  as,  however,  W6 
only  laughed,  she  went  out,  and  called  her  master,  who  immediately 
returned  with  her,  and  hegan  to  upbraid  us,  in  b^4  Italian,  for  ouf 
ponduct,  in  taking  possession  of  a  room  w'hich  was  not  allotted  to  us. 
We  replied,  that  if  he  had  been  poor^  and  had  no  other  apartment 
than  the  one  he  had  assigned  us,  we  should  have  been  content ;  hv^ 
as  we  saw  he  had  good  rooms^  if  he  thought  to  treat  us  like  beasts,  he 
would  find  himself  mistaken ;  that  it  was  his  duty  to  give  gooa  accom* 
modation  to  men  wl\o  c^me  to  shed  their  blood  in  defence  of  the 
liberUes  of  his  countty.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  we  received  tbiji 
answer :  "  And  who  asked  you  to  c^me  ?  We  do  not  want  foreigners.'^ 
My  readers  may  conceive  the  effect  of  such  a  welcome  on  the 
first  day  of  our  ai^rival.  We  however  resolutely  persisted  in  re- 
maining in  that  ropm;  and  told  the  priest  to  qvLit  it  immediately^ 
if  he  did  not  wi^h  us  to  resort  to  arguments  of  another  sort.  He  waa 
therefore  obliged  to  leave  us  to  our  repose ;  and  in  that  room  we  coih 
tinued  to  sleep  as  long  as  we  stayed  at  Calanmta.  Calamata  had  suffered 
nothing  in  the  Revolution,  as  it  contained  very  few  Turkish  inhabitants.' 
Tliese  were  immediately  put  to  death,  and  thrown  without  the  walla 
to  the  dogs,  with  the  exception  of  the  Aga^  who  having  behaved; 
remarkably  well  in  his  government,  was  spared.  We  went  to  visit 
him,  and  were  received  with  great  civility.  He  spoke  a  little  Italian* 
He  said  that  the  Greeiss  had  done  perfectly  right  in  revolting,  and  in 
trying  to  render  themselves  independent ;  that  they  were  oppressed  by 
the  Turks ;  but  that  he  had  always  governed  the  people  under  him 
with  mildness.  I  was  persuaded  that  he  held  this  language  from  fear 
of  being  put  to  death.  Coffee  and  pipes  were  brought.  At  first  the 
coffee  appeared  to  me  so  disagreeable^  that  I  thought  it  impossible 
to  get  reconciled  to  it,  but  in  a  few  minutes  I  began  to  like  it.  As 
provisions  were  very  cheap  in  Calamata,  notwithstanding  the  revo- 
lution, and  almost  all  of  us  had  money,  we  bought  our  food,  and  left  our 
rations  to  Mr.  Paraschiva.  Samian  wine  was  very  abundant.  We  tlfbught 
we  should  be  able  to  find  food  of  some  sort  in  every  part  of  Greece,  but 
in  this  we  were  miserably  mistaken.  In  a  few  days  the  commandant 
sent  us  notice  to  go,  at  four  o'clock,  to  the  place  where  the- rations, 
were  ^ven  out,  to  receive  the  orders  of  his  highness  Prince  Ypsilanti, 
which  we  did  not  fail  to  do.  Among  the  number  of  oflScers  of 
different  nations,  there  was  a  Sicilian  colonel,  who  was  implicated  in 
the  late  political  events  of  his  country.  The  prince,  not  knowing  us 
individually  by  name,  addressed  himself  to  this  colonel,  requesting  him 
to  acquaint  all  the  foreign  officers  with  his  intentions.  The  com- 
mandant delivered  this  letter  to  him,  and  begged  him  to  read  it 
aloud.  Just  as  the  colonel  was  about  to  comply  with  his  request,, 
several  Frenchmen  and  Germans  set  up  a  great  clamour,  declaring 
that  they  did  not  recognise  this  colonel  as  their  head,  and  would  not 
receive  any  orders  through  him.  "  Gentlemen,"  replied  the  colonel, 
*<  I  never  had  the  slightest  idea  of  commanding,  or  even  of  advising 
you  as  to  your  future  conduct  5  but  as  thje  Prince  did  not  know  all 
your  naines,  he  thought  it  best  to  address  his  orders  to  the  ofiicer 
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highest  in  rank.'*  ,"  And  how,"  cried  a  Frenchman,  "  do  we  know 
that  you  arc  a  colonel  V*  upon  which  all  the  Freach  exclaimed,  that' 
they  would  not  he  coiDmanded  hy  an  Italian,  and  hegan  to  rmiTef 
Italians  generally.  As  we  took  this  as  an  aiTrofit  to  us  all,  we 
i:ose,  and  an  altercation  ensued^  which  lasted  more  th^n  two  hours. 
At  length  the  governor,  hy  dint  of  fair  words,  allayed  the  tumult,  aiiiF 
entreated  us  to  hear  the  letter,  as,  at  all  events,  no  hlame  could 
attach  to  the  coloneL  Upon  this  the  colonel  hogan,  not  witliout 
some  agrtation,  to  read  tho  letter,  the  snbstaiuse  of  which  was  a* 
follows:- — 

Sir— I  beg  you  to  in^rm  all  the  foreign  oflScers  now  in  Calamata,  tliat  I  wish  thenr 
to  come  to  my  qoarters :  in  the  first  place,  that  I  may  become  personally  acquainted 
with  all  those  brave  men  who  are  come  to  share  our  toils  and  dangers ;  and  secondly, 
that  I  may  appoint  them  their  several  destinations  against  the  «nemy..  I  hav«^ 
diespatched  a  vessel  to  Calamata,  thinking  the  journey  will  be  less  tedious  by  sea  tliim* 
hy  land.  Be  assured  the  Greek  nation  will  be  ever  grate&l  to  all  who  co-operatio^ 
is  its  deliverance. 

^gos^October  19,  1821-  -  Prince  Ypsilanti. 

As  soon  as  the  letter  was  reaJ,  we  Italians  turne J  to=  the  French, 
and  asked  them  whd't  they  had  to  say  against  our' countrymen,  and  to 
demand  satisfaction.     The  commandant  interposed ;  and  though  he 
spoke  ho th  French  and  itaHan  very  imperfectly,  he  made  himself  under- 
stood, and  at  length  succeeded  in  calming  the  irritation  and  restoring' 
harmony.     Being  perfectly  unaccustomed  to  military  affairs,  not  even' 
knowing  on  which  side  to  wear  his  sword,  he  was  in  a  state  of  great 
embarrassment ;  yet  he  was  vei'y  prond  of  his  post,  and  of  the  homage* 
of  so  many  foreigners.      He  assured  us  that  he  would  use  the  utmost* 
expedition   in   provisioning  the  ship.     A  duel  took  place  next  day, 
between  a  French  surgeon  and  one  of  my  comrades,  in  which  the 
^  former  was  wounded,  and  o])liged  to  return  to  France.     These  disputes 
between  the  foreigners  of  different  nations   have  never  ceased,  and 
have  been  very  prejudicial  to  the  cause.     Instead  of  fighting  for  the 
fiberties  of  Greece,  we  were  -constantly  killing  each  other,  on  the 
slightest   prpvocation.       There   was   in  Calamata  a  Greek  captalu 
namedMicheli,a  very  good  soldier,  who  had  been  ia  the  Sicilian  army^ 
f  nd  had  served  in  Spain  with  the  English.     There  were  two  other 
Greek  captains,  one   named   Colopalo,   and   the   other   Spiro,  w1m> 
commanded  the  blockade  oi  Goron  and  Modon.     These  three  officers 
having  heard  that  Prince  Ypsilanti  had  sent  for  us,  invited  all  the 
foreigners  to  a  breakfast,  at  a  village  six  miles  from  the  town.     The 
commandant  heard  of  this  invitation,  and  endeavoured  to  dissuade  us 
from  accepting  it ;  telling  us  that  the  prince  was  on  bod  terras  with' 
fhese  captains.     In  spite  of  this  cantion,  however,^  we  resolved  to  go, 
Co  discover,  if  possible,  the  meaning  of  this  invitation,  as  we  were  very 
sure  it  was  not  given  without  some   secret  motive.     On  the  day 
appointed  we  went:  the  three  captains  came  to  meet  us,  bidding  us 
welcome,  and  shouting  ^  Liberty  for  ever !  *"     They  led  us   into  a 
thicket  of  lemon   and  orange  trees,  the  beauty  and   fragrance  of 
which  made  the  place  a  perfect  Paradise.     Around  this   delicious 
grove  there  were  large  fires,  at  which  peasants  were  roasting  a  number 
of  Iambs,  spitted   on    long  stakes.     There   were  also  a  great  many 
goat  skins,  filled  with  wine.     Our  hosts  apologized  for  their  enter- 
tainment^ saying,  that  we  must  not  expect  to  find  the  acjommodations 
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ef  Italy  in  Greece ;  and  libat  we  must  take  soldiers*  fare.  The  lambs 
were  soon  roasted  1;  they  were  then  all  set  on  a  large  table,  and  carved 
with,  sabres  and  ataghans.  We.  seated  onrselres  on  the  grass,  and 
began  to  eat  with  great  appetite.  Not  one  of  us,  I  am  persuaded, 
regretted  the- most  luxurious  breakfast  of  Italy,  France,  or  England,, 
while  enjoying  our  frugal  repast.  We  were  obliged  to  take  a  piece 
of  meat  in  one  hand,  and  a  piece  of  bread  in  the  other.  Greek  soldiers 
fttood  around,  handing  us  cups  of  Samian  wine.  We  drank  toasts  in 
favour  of  liberty ;  and  concluded  the  best  breakfast  I  ever  ate  in  mj 
life,  by  singing  patriotic  songs.  Captain  Micheli  then  said  to  us,. 
**  Gentlemen,  1  hear  you  are  going  to  join  Prince  Ypsilanti :  we 
strongly  advise  you  not  to  go.  It  will  be  your  ruin — ^believe  me.  The 
pnnce  will  give  you  fair  words,  compliments,  and  promises ;  those  who 
have  money  will  spend  it  all ;  those  who  have  none  will  be  despised. 
If  you  will  remain  with  us,  we  will  instantly  go  and  attack  Coron, 
which  may;  be  carried  by  assault  with  the  utmost  ease.  We  have 
plenty  of  troops,  but  we  don't  know  how  to  conduct  an  assault.  You 
will  confer  the  greatest  obligation  on  us,  and  we  will  divide  whatever 
plunder  we  may  get.  We  should  not  wait  for  the  prince's  orders,  a» 
we  do  not  hold  ourselves  in  any  way  accountable  to  him.  If  you 
persist  in  going  to  Argos,  the  prince  will  keep  you  in  a  state  of  total 
inaction ;  he  has  organised  nothing.  You  will  find  a  little  battalion 
of  two  hundred  men,  commanded  by  Colonel  Balestra,  who  are 
starving.  We  shall  not  urge  you  farther ;  do  as  you  please ;  but  I 
predict  that,  when  you  know  the  prince,  you  will  repent  not  havl^ 
listened  to  our  advice." 

As  we  had  been  informed  that  they  were  enemies  of  the  prince, 
we  did  not  believe  the  captain's  account,  and  attributed  it  to  jealousy. 
We  therefore  replied,  that  wc  were  much  obliged  to  them  for  their 
proposal;  but  that,  as  we  were  military  men,  we  kyew  the  value  of 
discipline,  and  should  obey  orders.  "  It  is.  very  probable,"  added  we, 
**  that  you  are  right ;  but  as  we  are  come  to  Greece,  and  as  the  head 
of  the  government  summons  us,  we  must  obey  him."  Notwithstanding 
our  refusal,  the  captains  then  resumed  their  songs,  and  we  stayed  with 
them  till  the  wine  skins  were  all  emptied.  How  often  afterwards  di4 
we  repent  not  taking  their  advice,  when  we  found  the  truth  of  all  they 
said,  and  the  total  incapacity  of  the  prince  for  directing  the  govern- 
ment. Our  way  back  to  Calamata  lay  through  clumps  of  fig-treeSj 
through  which  we  passed  gaily,  singing  patriotic  songs.  On  the 
arrival  of  the  vessel  which  was  to  convey  us,  Mr.  Parascbiva  was 
ordered  to  provision  her.  How  was  this  to  be  accomplished  without 
money?  The  primates  of  Calamata  would  not  recognize  the  orders 
either  of  the  prince  or  the  governor,  alleging  that  it  was  not  in  their 
power  to  furnish  provisions-;  that  Colocotroni  had  got  immense  booty 
at  the  taking  of  Tripolitza,  and  might  send  money.  I  cannot  describe 
the  state  of  Mr.  Parascbiva,  who  had  passed  all  his  life  in  Trieste, 
selling  sugar  and  coffee,  when  he  found  that  he  had  to  provision  a 
hundred  and  fifty  men  without  funds.  At  last  he  was  obliged  to  buy 
oxen  and  biscuit  with  his  own  money.  The  vessel  was  very  small,  and 
as  we  saw  that  we  should  be  miserably  off,  both  for  accommodation  and 
provisions,  we  Italians  determined  to  go  by  land,  in  which-  deterrai- 
iiation  about  twenty  others  joined  us.     We  made  known  our  intention^ 
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to  Mr.  ParascWva,  and  asked  him  for  an  order  of  route  to  receive  tlic 
provisions,  and  iiorses  to  carry  onr  baggage.     He  made  some  opposi- 
tion, but  seeing  that  we  were  all  resolute,  he  gave  us  the  order  of  route 
and  five  horses  for  the  baggage.    The  first  day  we  set  out  late,  and 
only  travelled  eight  miles.     We  reached  a  village,  where  our  drivers 
unloaded  all  our  baggage  in  the  middle  of  the  square,  and  left  us. 
We  had  a  Greek  with  us,  who  spoke  French  and  Italian,  and  acted  as 
our  interpreter.     We  went  to  the  house  of  the  ephori  or  primate, 
and  showing  our  order  of  route,  asked  for  lodging,  food,  and  horses  for 
the  following  day.     They  replied,  in   Italian,  "  We  know  nothing 
about  either  Mr.  Paraschiva  or  the  prince,  and  shall  give  you  nothing. ' 
Let  those  who  asked  you  to  come  to  Greece  pay  you.    We  want  no 
foreigner.     We  are  able  to  beat  the  Turks.     If  you  have  any  money 
you  may  get  food  and  horses ;  if  not,  do  as  you  can.'*    At  this  we 
returned  to  the  place  where  our  baggage  was,  to  deliberate  what  we 
should  do.     Just  as  we  were  paying  one  of  the  drivers,  intending  to 
continue  our  journey,  an  old  Greek,  in  a  Turkish  dress,  came  up  to  us. 
He  spoke  Italian  remarkably  well.     He  told  us  that  we  were  very 
wrong  to  set  out  at  that  hour ;  that  he  knew  the  sort  of  reception  we 
had  had  from  the  primates,  which  ought  not  to  surprise  us,  since  that 
class  of  men  preferred  the  Turks,  and  were  very  unfriendly  to  the 
change  of  government ;  that  he  would  give  us  a  lodging,  and  prociire 
us  all  we  wanted ;  and  that  as  for  the  mules,  we  could  have  made  an 
agreement  for  the  whole  journey,  and  when  we  arrived  at  Argos,  he 
would  send  to  the  prince  for  payment.     In  all  my  wanderings  I  have 
always  found  resources  when  I  least  expected  them.     This  good  old 
man  made  us  take  up  all  our  trunks,  and  conducted  us  to  a  house  of 
his,  where  indeed  there  was  nothing  but  the  bare  walls ;  but  this  was 
a  great  thing  for  us,  in  a  country  where  there  are  no  inns  whatever. 
He  then  left  us,  promising  to  send  us  all  we  wanted.     In  a  short  time 
arrived  a  quantity  of  beef,  wine,  bread,  and  chafing  dishes  for  cooking. 
He  sent  us  word  that  he  would  come  and  eat  with  us.     We  imme* 
diately  set  ourselves  to  cook  our  beef,  but  as  it  had  not  been   killed 
above  half  an  hour,  the  longer  it  boiled  the  tougher  it  grew.     At  the 
expiration  of  an  hour,  however,  we  took  it  up,  and  ate  it  with  great 
appetite.     The  old  Greek,  who  had  no  teeth,  could  not  eat  it,  but  he 
joined  us  in  drinking.     "  My  friends,"  said  he,  "  I  ought  to  give  you 
one  piece  of  advice.     You  must  not  be  disheartened  when  you  are 
ill  received  by  the  primates  of  the  towns  or  villages,  because  all  the 
rich  men  are  more  Turks  than  Greeks,  having  always  been  on  good 
terms  with  the  Turks.     It  was  the  people  who  groaned  under  their 
tyranny.     Take  courage,  therefore,  for  1  hope  one  day  we  shall  yet 
be  free."     The  old  man  then  left  us,  advising  us  to  shut  our  doors 
well.     He  had  already  agreed  with  muleteers,  at  four  times  the  price 
we  had  paid ;  but  this  did  not  signify  to  us,  as  he  told  us  not  to  pay 
them.     This  injunction  to  lock  ourselves  in,  excited  our  suspicions ; 
we  therefore  determined  to  leave  the  doors  open,  and  to  mount  guard. 
In  about  half  an  hour  we  heard  the  firing  of  muskets,  and  the  balls 
whizzing  over  the  house.     Our  sentinel,  who  was  at  the  door,  heard  a 
great  deal  of  rubbish  fall  close  to  him.     A  ball  had  struck  the  wall 
about  half  a  yard  over  his  head.     We  all  rose,  armed  ourselves,  went 
oat,  and  walked  round  the  house.    The  Greeks  seeing  that  we  were 
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awake,  left  off  firings  as  they  are  easily  intimidated*  We  panacd  the 
rest  of  the  night  in  watching,  as  we  Icared  seme  surprise.  At  day- 
break the  maleteers  came  to  load  our  mules.  I  now  advised  my 
comrades  to  return  to  Calamata,  and  join  the  three  captains,  as  it  was 
evident  the  prince  possessed  no  authority  whatever.  None  of  them^ 
however,  would  follow  my  advice,  heing  all  enchanted  with  the  name 
oif  a  prince,  and  incredulous  as  to  the  reports  of  the  captains;  We 
set  off  iu  high  spirits,  thinking  neither  of  t^e  past  nor  of  tl^  future, 
l^his  is  the  true  soldier's  life ;  and  for  me,  at  least,  it  has  meaj 
charms.  Our  first  day*s  journey  was  very  pleasant,  lying  through  a 
country  full  of  Ag  and  olive  trees.  The  people  appeared  poor,  more 
c;^pccially  on  the  other  side  of  a  chain  of  mountains  we  passed.  We 
afterwards  found,  however,  that  the  peasantry  of  Greece  are  as  wsS 
off,  with  relation  to  their  habits  and  wants,  as  those  of  Italy.  I  asked 
many  of  them  if  they  were  in  want,  and  they  all  replied  that  they 
were  satisfied,  and  had  enough  to  subsist  upon.  Nevertheless  their 
food  consisted  of  herbs  which  they  found  in  the  fields,  and  which  tbey^ 
generally  eat  without  even  oil,  of  very  bad  rye  bread,  milk,  and  w- 
little  cheese.  Meat  they  never  eat  but  on  festivals ;  but  as  they  ace 
accustomed  to  this  fare,  and  know  of  no  better,  they  lead  very 
contented  lives  in  the  bosoms  of  their  families,  and  are  much  stronger 
and  more  robust  than  our  peasantry:  they  have  fine  florid  complexions.. 
Passing  through  several  villages,  and  finding  that  we  could  obtain 
nothing  without  paying  for  it,  we  resolved  when  we  came  to  a  flock  of 
sheep  to  kill  one.  We  also  killed  some  pigs,  and  once  we  took  a  fine 
calf.  When  the  shepherds  saw  this,  they  began  to  weep  and  lament ; 
but  finding  there  was  no  remedy,  they  entreated  us  to  allow  them  to 
flay  them,  and  keep  the  skins,  a  favour  which  we  readily  granted. 
I  found,  by  experience,  that  fair  means  will  do  nothing  with  a  Greek  ; 
with  threats  and  blows  he  will  serve  you,  and  give  you  any  thing.. 
This  is  the  natural  consequence  of  the  treatment  they  have  always 
experienced  from  the  Turks ;  they  have  no  idea  of  any  other. 

On  the  third  day  we  reached  some  hills,  near  the  ruins  of  Tegeum,. 
from  whence  we  saw  Tripolitza.  During  our  whole  march  we 
bivouacked,  to  avoid  being  refused  and  insulted  when  we  asked  for 
lodging.  We  now  met  another  flock  of  sheep,  and  asked  the  shepherd 
to  give  us  one.  He  refused ;  upon  which  we  killed  four,  and  loaded 
our  mules  with  them.  At  this  moment  some  countrymen  passed  with 
wood  ;  they  told  our  interpreter  we  did  quite  right  to  take  the  sheep, 
for  that  they  belonged  to  the  Turks,  and  that  several  Greek  captaifis 
had  taken  possession  of  them.  As  we  approached  the  plains  of 
Tripolitza  we  found  a  number  of  dead  bodies,  which  gave  out  an 
insufferable  stench.  Innumerable  birds  of  prey  were  feeding  on 
human  flesh.  I  turned  sick  at  the  spectacle,  to  the  horrors  of  which 
we  were  not  accustomed. 

Our  muleteers  took  up  stones,  and,  with  an  air  of  scorn  and  triumph, 
broke  the  skulls  of  the  Turks.  On  our  arrival  in  Tripolitza  we  found 
almost  all  the  houses  burnt,  the  streets  strewed  with  dead  bodies,  and 
the  air  pestilential.  We  were  Conducted  to  the  house  of  the  primates, 
who  were  to  assign  us  a  lodging.  They  sent  us  to  a  Turkish  house, 
half  burnt,  filthy,  and  filled  with  a  dreadful  stench,  the  cause  of  which 
we  could  not  discover :  at  length,  in.  a  room  on  the  ground  floor,  we 
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found  eight  corpses.  The  wliole  fsniily  of  the  fornix  possessor  had 
endeavoured  to  conceal  themseltves  ^m  the  fvarj  of  tho  GredfSy  hut 
were  discovered  and  slaughtered:  among  them  were  two  little  hoys, 
and  an  infant  of  a  few  naonths  old.  As  all  the  houses  were  fall  of 
dead  hodies^  we  found  we  might  a9  well  remain  where  we  were.  I  asked 
why  they  did  not  burn  all  these  bodies  which  infected  the  air,  and 
must  cause  a  pestilence.  They  replied,,  that  they  left  them  to  shovri 
their  contempt  for  the  Turks,  who  were  not  worthy  of  burial.  It  was 
impossible  to  make  the  Greeks  understand  that  the  only  injury  they 
dia  was  to  themselves,  though  an  epidemic  had  already  broken  o«t« 
At  the  time  of  the  massacre,  with  a  total  blindness  to  consequences, 
they  had  thrown  the  bodies  of  the  Turks  Into  all  the  wells  and  cisterns 
of  the  city.  In  a  few  days  they  had  not  a  drop  of  water  to  drink,  all 
hebg  of  course  putrid,  and  they  were  obliged  to  go  two  or  three  miles 
to  fetch  it.  This,  as  the  weather  was  very  hot,  greatly  increased  the 
mortality.  .         ^ 

:  Shortly  after  our  arrival  the  primates  sent  us  meat,  bread,  and 
wine.  Though  we  had  the  four  sheep  we  had  killed  by  the  way,  wo 
took  our  rations.  Our  muleteers  officiated  as  cooks,  and  did  whatever 
we  required,  in  the  expectation  of  being  well  paid  at  Argos.  After  we 
had  made  them  clean  two  rooms  of  our  house,  and  had  put  them  iiii 
the  best  order  we  could,  we  went  out  to  look  about  the  town,  and  oee 
where  the  assault  was  made. 

Tripolitza  is  the  capital  of  the  Morea,  built  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Tricorsa,  the  ancient  Menales,  on  the  plains  of  Mantinaea,  which  are 
fifteen  miles  in  circumference,  and  can  only  be  entered  through  a  very 
difficult  pass.  This  city  had  for  a  long  time  no  walls,  and  was  defended 
only  by  a  small  fort,  situated  on  a  height  which  commanded  the  town. 
One  of  the  pachas,  tired  of  the  insurrections  of  the  Keftis,  surrounded 
it  with  walls  with  many  loopholes,  from  sixteen  "to  eighteen  feet  high, 
with  towers  at  intervals,  on  some  of  which  were  a  few  ill-mounted  guns. 
When  we  saw  the  fortifications,  we  were  in  the  utnttost  astonishment, 
^nd  could  not  comprehend  how  the  Greeks  could  have  been  six  months, 
blockading  a  city  which  five  hundred  men  might  have  carried  with 
^ase  in  a  day.  When  we  learned,  however,  that  they  wasted  both 
arms  and  ammunition ;  that  they  were  wholly  inexperienced  in  regular 
t^arfare,  and  in  the  operations  of  a  siege ;  and  that  there  was  a  strong" 
body  of  troops  in  the  town,  commanded  by  the  brave  Kiaia  Bey,  we 
{acknowledged  they  had  accomplished  great  things.  We  went  into 
many  Turkish  houses ;  we  found  nothing  but  dead  bodies,  wWch  lay 
as  food  for  the  dogs.  What  shocked  us  th6  most  was  the  sight  of  the 
naked  bodies  of  the  women  and  children ;  we  could  not  look  at  these 
innocent  victims  without  compassion  and  horror.  We  met  a  great 
many  Hellenians,  who  were  very  fQud  of  their  victory,  and  of  the* 
quantity  of  pistols  they  had  taken  during  the  pillage.  They  imagined 
Greece  already  free,  and  thought  nothing  about  the  future.  They 
looked  at  us  with  the  greatest  disdain,  as  infinitely  inferior  to  themselves. 
We  met  some  of  our  own  countrymen  miserably  clad.  We  were 
shocked  to  see  them  in  such  a  state,  and  asked  them  how  it  happened 
t^at,  as  they  were  at  the  storming,  they  were  in  such  wretchedness, 
whilst  the  Hellenians  had  arms  and  money.  "  Friends,''  replied  they, 
"  we  fought,  but  they  took  the  spoil.'*   While  we  were  talking  to  tlicse 
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Italians^  a  Venetian  lieutenant  of  artillefy,  whom  I  knevir^  came  up. 
We  embraced  each  other,  and  I  invited  him  to  come  to  our  lodging. 
After  we  had  taken  some  refreshment,  I  asked  him  to  tell  ns  how  it 
happened  that  he  had  been  at  the  taking  of  the  town,  and  had  got 
nothing.  The  lieutenant  replied,  ^^  I  have  been  here  ever  since  the 
breaking  out  of  the  revolution,  and  I  can  tell  you  accurately  how  they 
have  treated  us  ;  and  how  Colocotroni,  though  an  extremely  ignorant 
man,  managed  to  outwit  Ypsilanti  and  the  other  chiefs,  and  to  take 
the  command  of  the  blockade  of  Tripolitza,  get  possession  of  the 
plunder,  and  carry  off  to  his  own  house  fifty-two  mule-loads  of  the 
gold  and  valuables  of  the  Turks.  Never  had  a  revolution  a  more 
auspicious  commencement ;  if  Ypsilanti  had  been  a  man  of  sense  or 
talent ;  if  he  had  known  how  to  inspire  respect ;  if  he  had  ever  had 
honest  men  around  him  who  would  have  advised  him  better;  bat  those 
by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  having  discovered  his  incapacity,  thought 
only  of  turning  it  to  their  own  advantage.  Some  truly  patriotic  Greeks 
having  come  from  Italy  and  other  countries,  did  indeed  advise  Ypsilanti 
In  the  beginning,  and  warned  him  to  beware  of  Colocotroni,  who,  per« 
ceiving  this,  used  such  arts  of  flattery  and  insinuation  with  Ypsilanti, 
that  he  succeeded  in  banishing  all  these  honest  counsellors^  and  became 
in  appearance  his  dearest  friend.  The  virtuous  citizens  seeing  them- 
selves thus  dismissed  by  the  prince,  and  knowing  that  all  his  measures 
would  be  prompted  by  a  man  who  desired  their  ruin,  determined  to 
return  to  their  homes,  and  leave  him  to  his  fate.  Ypsilanti  had  in 
his  service  an  officer  of  French  parentage,  born  in  Greece,  called 
Balestra,  who  had  been  all  his  life  in  Napoleon's  armies,  and  wa& 
distinguished  both  for  his  talents  and  bravery.  The  prince  gave 
him  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  empowered  him  to  raise  a  regular  batta- 
lion. It  never  exceeded  three  hundred  men,  thoagh,  from  the  number  of 
Italian  officers  who  had  already  arrived  in  Greece,^  there  was^  n»  diffi*- 
culty  in  getting  men.  Colocotroni,  who  had  the  utmost  aversion  to  any 
thing  like  regular  troops,  threw  every  possible  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
its  augmentation,  and  frequently  kept  the  battalion  without  food. 
Some  Turkish  ships  coming  at  that  time  to  provision  Coron  and  Modon, 
the  prince  sent  this  battalion,  composed  almost  entirely  of  raw  recruits^ 
to  Calamata.  The  crew  of  the  Turkish  vessels,  on  their  return  from 
throwing  supplies  into  Corou  and  Modon,  landed  on  the  coast  of 
Calamata,  and  would  have  doubtless  destroyed  the  town,  but  these 
young  troops,  led  on  by  their  brave  Italian  officers,  attacked  and 
defeated  them. 

This  immediately  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Greek  chiefs  against 
the  little  Prankish  corps,  which  remained  in  Calamata ;  and  Colonel 
Balestra,  finding  that  the  primates  of  that  town  refused  to  feed  the 
very  men  who  had  saved  them  from  the  descent  of  the  Turks,  determined 
to  return  to  Ypsilanti.  That  prince  was  at  the  blockade  of  Tripolitza 
with  Mavrocordato,  who,  not  having  yet  found  a  fit  opportunity  for 
declaring  himself,  was  at  that  time  acting  under  his  orders.  Ypsilanti 
was  however  jealous  of  him,  from  a  consciousness  of  his  superior 
talents,  and  resolved  to  got  rid  of  him.  He  accordingly  sent  him  into 
Bomelia,  which  had  but  just  declared  itself  independent,  with  full 
discretionary  powers.  Mavrocordato  accepted  the  mission,  and  set 
out.    Colocotroni  then  suggested  to  Ypsilanti  to  send  Cantacuzcne  to 
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organize  the  islands ;  but  the  latter,  seeing  that  the  prince  was  ill 
advised,  and  despairing  of  the  deliverance  of  his  country,  returned  to 
Europe,  alledging  that  he  would  not  accept  of  any  subordinate  com- 
mand. Colocotroni  and  two  or  three  others  of  the  chiefs  were  not  yet 
satisfied,  and  tried  to  devise  means  of  getting  rid  of  Y.psilanti  also>  and 
his  Frankish  battalion,  for  fear  we  poor  officers,  who  were  almost 
starving,  should  get  any  part  of  the  plunder  of  Tripolitza ;  or  that  the 
prince  should  take  possession  of  all  the  money  they  might  find,  and 
appropriate  it  to  the  public  service.  The  revolution  furnishes  but  too 
many  examples  of  similar  conduct ;  indeed,  whenever  we  consider  hovit 
difficult  it  is  to  find  men  who  act  from  any  higher  motives,  than  avarice^ 
ambition,  ^r  vanity,  we  cannot  wonder  at  seeing  ten  thousand  men 
sacrificed  to  the  advantage  of  one  or  two. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  intelligence  that  a  few  Greek  captains  had 
raised  the  blockade  of  Patras,  and  that,  as  the  country  was  flat,  the 
Turks  might  with  the  utmost  ease  make  sorties  to  assist  Tripolitza, 
Colocotroni  saw  that  the  favourable  moment  for  the  success  of  his 
schemes  was  come.  In  a  conference  held  in  the  prince's  tent,  at  which 
the  Archbishop  of  Patras  was  present,  the  latter,  after  a  fine  euloginm 
on  the  genius  and  valour  of  Colocotroni,  urged  him  to  set  out  with  a 
thousand  men  for  Patras,  that  he  might  repulse  the  enemy  in  case  of  a 
sortie;  Colocotroni,  who  thought  only  of  the  riches  of  Tripolitza^  and 
cared  nothing  about  the  liberties  of  his  country,  answered  with  great 
warmth  that  the  archbishop  had  better  attend  to  the  affairs  of  the 
church,  and  not  meddle  with  politics.  The  inhabitants  of  Tripolitza 
were  now  reduced  to  the  last  extremity  of  hunger,  of  which  the  Greeks 
took  advantage  to  open  a  regular  trade  with  them  over  the  walls,  and 
got  quantities  of  pistols  in  exchange  for  a  little  black  bread.  They 
would  not  allow  us  Franks  to  have  any  share  in  the  profit,  and  threatr 
ened  to  kill  us  if  we  approached  the  walls.  As  our  numbers  were  sq 
inferior,  we  could  of  course  make  no  resistance.  We  were  obliged  to 
stand  every  day  in  the  batteries,  and  to  do  all  the  active  service,  while 
the  Greeks  carried  on  their  traffic. 

To  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  prince,  Colocotroni  sent  off  his  son, 
a  haughty  and  inexperienced  youth,  to  the  Isthmus,  with  ^ve  hundred 
men,  and  at  length  manoeuvred  so  successfully,  that  he  prevailed  on 
the  prince  to  set  out  with  his  battalion  to  Patras,  persuading  him  that 
he  would  recruit  it  by  the  way.  Ypsilanti,  who  was  fit  not  to  com- 
mand, but  to  be  commanded,  left  the  blockade  of  Tripolitza  in  the 
hands  of  Colocotroni,  without  reflecting  that  the  spoils  of  that  city 
would  have  enabled  him  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  war  for  several 
years.  One  individual  represented  to  Ypsilanti  that  he  was  leaving 
all  these  resources  in  the  power  of  a  man  who  thought  of  nothing  but 
his  private  advantage,  but  he  would  listen  to  no  advice,  and  set  out, 
leaving  twenty  Franks,  the  only  men  who  knew  any  thing  whatever  of 
the  artillery  service.  Colocotroni,  in  spite  of  his  dislike  to  the  Franks, 
could  not  do  without  us,  as  he  actually  had  not  a  gunner  in  his  whole 
army. 

Ypsilanti  was  invested  with  sovereign  power  ;  he  had,  as  we  shall 
hereafter  see,  all  the  people  on  his  side ;  yet  he  abandoned  a  place 
which  would  have  been  the  resource  of  bis  country,  at  a  time  when  he 
was  without  mpney,  and  had  received  nothing  but  refusals  from  the 
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{irovinces  to  which  he  applied  for  assistance.  Our  hattalion  set  ont 
in  very  bad  spirits ;  we  had  hoped  for  some  relief  to  our  miseries 
whenever  Tripolitza  should  fall ;  instead  of  which  we  were  now  marched 
bfty  aftet  performing  regular  duty,  and  enduring  all  the  fiatigue  of  the 
blockade  for  five  months.  If  Prince  Ypsilanti  had  made  no  other 
blunder  than  this,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  show  his  utter  incapacity. 
Colocotroni,  who  had  now  nobody  in  his  army  who  could  direct  the 
blockade,  except  a  few  subaltern  officers,  immediately  sent  proposals  to 
Almay  Aga,  the  chief  of  the  Albanians  of  the  garrison,  stating  that 
be  and  his  troops  should  be  allowed  to  march  ont  with  their  arms 
end  baggage,  and  return  to  their  homes,  on  condition  that  they  were 
net^r  to  take  up  arms  again  against  the  Greeks.  This  was  done  in 
the  hope  that  Ali  Pacha  of  Jannina,  who  had  already  made  himself 
independent  of  the  Porte,  would  declare  himself  in  favour  of  the  Greeks. 
This  hope  would  probably  have  been  realized,  if  Ali  had  not  been 
betrayed  by  his  own  Albanians,  who,  after  assisting  him  in  plundering 
the  Gi-eeks,  wanted  to  get  possession  of  the  treasures  he  had  accu- 
iodulated.  Two  thousand  Albanians  accordingly  marched  out  of  the 
garrison ;  they  were  so  weak  and  exhausted  from  want  of  food  that 
they  could  hardly  stand,  but  their  countenances  retained  their  usual 
haughty  expression.  The  eyes  of  the  Greeks  were  turned  wistfully 
on  the  arms  of  the  Albanians,  but  some  among  them  said,  **  tVe  shall 
find  better  in  Tripolitea."  The  wife  of  Curschid  Pacha,  knowing  that 
Bobolina,  a  Spezziot  lady,  who  had  armed  several  vessels  at  her  owii 
expense,  and  maintained  them  at  the  blockade  of  Tripolitza,  was  comd 
to  the  Greek  camp,  sent  to  ask  to  speak  to  her :  Bobolina  accordingly 
entered  the  town,  accompanied  by  certain  captains  sent  by  Colocotroni 
to  confer  with  the  Turkish  chiefs.  The  soldiers  carried  on  their  traffic^ 
of  bread  for  arms,  and  in  a  few  days  almost  all  the  Gh*eek8  were 
armed.  The  Ghreek  commanders  were  continually  going  in  and  out  the 
town,  with  terms  and  propositions.  The  Turks  sent  presents  to 
Colocotroni  by  two  Turkish  chiefs,  who  knelt  down  and  kissed  the 
ground  on  which  he  trod.  He  raised  them,  and  said  that  he  was  a 
liberal,  and  did  not  like  these  barbarous  and  slavish  usages.  Such 
were  the  sentiments  he  professed,  though,  in  his  heart,  he  was  a  mortal 
enemy  to  liberty^  as  his  conduct  plainly  showed.  The  Turks  dail^ 
sent  presents  to  Colocotroni  and  the  other  Greek  chiefs,  with  a  view 
to  g^in  time,  as  they  were  constantly  in  hope  of  being  relieved.  Colo- 
cotroni, on  the  other  hand,  wanted  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  conclusion, 
for  fear  he  should  be  disturbed  in  his  'Schemes  by  the  intervention  of 
others ;  he  therefore  opened  a  fresh  negotiation.  The  soldiers  seeing 
that  the  chiefs  were  continually  passing  to  and  fro,  suspected  that  they 
brought  out  treasure  every  time,  and  that  while  they  got  their  own 
share  of  the  plunder,  they  cared  nothing  about  the  result ;  they  there- 
fore determined  to  make  an  assault  by  stratagem.  Accordingly,  on 
the  6th  of  October,  at  mid-day,  during  the  most  perfect  stillness,  while 
the  captains  were  quietly  dming,  they  heard  shouts  of  "  To  the  assault; 
to  the  assault ;  the  Hellenians  are  scaling  the  walls."  They  all  rushed 
out,  and  saw  that  this  was  the  fact.  One  of  Colocotroni's  soldiers,  seeing 
that  the  battery  commanding  the  Tramontane  gate  was  badly  guarded, 
and  that  there  was  nobody  on  the  walls,  had  ventured  to  scale  them ; 
lis  comrades  followed,  and  in  an  instant,  all  the  troops  ruslied  for- 
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wnrd.  The  Turks,  however,  commenced  a  very  brisk  fire  on  the  side 
guarded  by  the  Spartiates,  but  the  latter,  seeing  that  Colocotroni's 
soldiers  within  the  walls  were  not  at  all  intimidated  by  their  dangerous 
situation,  rushed  on  with  the  rest,  and  in  a  moment  were  masters  of 
the  principal  tower.  Their  cannon  fired  from  the  fort,  but  we  quieted 
them  with  our  field  pieces,  and  the  whole  Greek  army  poured  in  like 
a  torrent.  It  is  impossible,"  continued  the  lieutenant,  ^<  to  describe 
the  atrocities  of  which  the  Greeks  are  capable,  when  under  the  influ- 
ence of  their  implacable  hatred  of  the  Turks.  They  spared  no  one, 
except  certain  lords  whom  the  captains  took  under  their  immediate 
protection,  because  they  were  rich,  and  could  show  them  where  treasure 
was  to  be  found.  As  for  us,  we  kept  our  post  on  the  batteries  without 
the  walls,  while  the  Greeks  filled  their  pockets  with  gold.  At  the  end 
of  two  days  we  were  sufiered  to  enter  the  town,  where  we  found  nothing 
tiut  dead  bodies,  streams  of  blood,  and  burnt  and  ruined  houses.  This 
was  our  sole  reward  for  a  blockade  of  six  months.  The  taking  of 
Tripolitza  scattered  over  the  Morea  at  least  fifteen  thousand  muskets, 
and  as  many  pistols.  In  spite  pf  all  these  advantages,  however,  the 
national  treasury  was  not  one  penny  the  richer.  Colocotroni,  and  the 
other  chiefs,  took  all  the  money,  and  instead  of  instantly  marching 
against  some  other  town,  every  one  of  them  went  home  to  his  own 
house  to  bury  his  treasure,  and  to  repose  himself;  as  if  the  taking  of 
Tripolitza  decided  the  fate  of  Greece.  And  now,  my  dear  comrades, 
you  may  form  some  idea  of  the  people  in  whose  hands  we  are.  They 
do  not  understand  what  liberty  means,  and  are  stimulated  by  nothing 
but  avarice  and  love  of  domination.  They  grudged  us  the  most 
miserable  rations,  when  they  were  revelling  in  abundance.'' 

We  were  disgusted  by  his  recital,  lyid  repented — first,  of  having  come 
into  such  a  land  of  ingratitude ;  and  secondly,  of  having  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  the  captains  at  Cnlamata,  whose  assertion  that  prince  Ypsilanti 
was  totally  without  authority,  we  now  heard  confirmed.  We  were 
somewhat  dismayed  at  the  difficulties  of  our  situation,  but  determined 
not  to  think  of  them,  and  therefore  went  out.  We  were  looking  under 
a  small  portico  at  three  little  Turkish  boys  lying  murdered,  and 
exposed  to  the  dogs,  when  a  man  on  hoiieback  passed,  clad  somewhat 
in  the  Turkish  fashion,  with  two  men  before  him.  What  was  our 
surprise  in  recognising  in  him  a  Florentine  of  our  acquaintance,  named 
Benciui.  He  knew  and  accosted  us :  we  immediately  asked  him  why 
he  wore  that  dress.  He  told  us  that  he  practised  as  a  physician.  Hid 
countrymen  were  greatly  astonished,  knowing  that  he  had  studied 
medicine  only  a  year.  IBencini  replied :  "  In  the  country  of  the  blind, 
blessed  is  tlie  man  who  has  one  eye.*'  I  am  the  physician  of  all  these 
Turkish  lords  whom  the  chiefs  have  saved  from  the  carnage,  in  order 
to  make  more  by  them.  They  are  all  ill  from  bad  food  aird  terror, 
as  they  expected  to  undergo  the  general  fate.  I  have  an  interpreter, 
two  slaves,  and  two  beautiful  Turkish  girls ;  and  I  get  a  great  deal  of 
money.  I  shall  expect  you  therefore  to-morrow  to  breakfast  with  me 
and  I  will  show  you  Kiaia  Bey's  Seraglio,  and  introduce  you  to  all  the 
greatest  Turkish  lords  of  this  city." 

The  next  day  he  took  us  accordingly  to  the  house  of  Kiaia  Bey,  who 
received  us  very  politely,  offered  us  his  pipe,  and  had  seats  brought  for 
vn.    We  said  to  ourselves,  a  year  ago  we  should  have  had  a  different 
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kind  of  reception  here.  His  face  expressed  melancholy^  and  yet  a  lofty 
disdain  of  his  fate.  When  he  had  left  the  room,  Bencini  said :  **  Now 
we  must  go  and  see  the  ladies,  hut  I  cannot  take  you  all ;  only  two  or 
three,  who  must  pass  for  physicians."  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  he  of 
the  numher.  He  took  us  into  a  house  in  which  there  were  forty  ladies, 
all  helonging  to  Kiaia  Bey.  Among  others  the  sister  of  the  sultan» 
who  was  giren  to  Kurschid  Pacha.  Although  they  had  all  hlack  veils, 
we  could  see  many  Greek  faces  of  extraordinary  heauty.  To  keep  up 
his  own  character  and  ours,  J^ncini  affected  to  consult  us.  Having 
paid  this  visit,  we  returned  to  the  house  of  our  new  physician,  where 
we  made  a  gay  repast.  After  dinner,  the  fire  in  the  chimney  having 
been  too  large,  the  house  caught  fire,  and  as  it  was  built  of  wood,  the 
flames  communicated  rapidly  to  several  parts.  Bencini  took  a  box,  in 
which  he  said  there  was  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  we  hastened  to  help 
him  to  save  as  much  as  he  could.  We  then  abandoned  a  large  and 
beautiful  house  to  the  flames.  Nobody  thought  of  attempting  to 
extinguish  the  fire,  because  it  was  a  Turkish  house  ;  as  if  that  house 
might  not  be  just  as  useful  to  a  Greek.  But  this  I  afterwards  univer-» 
sally  found  to  be  the  case,  the  Greeks  destroyed  all  the  Turkish  houses 
out  of  hatred  to  the  Turks,  and  then  were  obliged  to  build  huts  for 
themselves  to  live  in. 

•  Knowing  that  Prince  Ypsilanti's  aid-de-camp  was  in  the  city,  we  went 
to  pay  him  a  visit.  After  many  compliments,  he  said  that  he  was  going 
the  next  day  to  Argos,  and  that  if  we  would  accept  his  company,  we  might 
all  go  together.  We  readily  acceded  to  this  proposal,  as  we  knew  his 
presence  would  ensure  us  better  treatment  on  the  road.  The  next 
morning  early,  after  thanking  our  friend  the  physician,  and  wishing 
him  success,  we  set  out  on  horseback.  After  travelling  two  hours,  we 
came  to  a  part  of  the  road  where  the  plain  begins  to  contract  between 
a  smati  river  on  the  one  sideband  the  foot  of  a  mountain  on  the  other; 
this  is  the  scene  of  the  first  triumph  of  the  Hellenians,  commanded  by 
Captain  Nokitas,  a  man  of  courage,  and  to  a  certain  degree  a  patriot, 
though  he  might  be  a  much  better ;  but  among  so  many  worse  he 
deserves  some  mention.  He  with  only  ninety  Greeks  #ept  up  a  fight 
for  five  hours  against  Kiaia  filiy,  who  was  escorting  a  hundred  loada 
pf  provision  at  the  head  of  three  thousand  men,  ^ve  hundred  of  whom 
were  mounted.  All  the  peasants  of  the  surrounding  villages,  seeing 
that  tjieir  countrymen  must  fall  before  the  very  superior  numbers  of 
the  Turks,  came  to  their  assistance.  This  would  have  been  of  small 
avail,  however,  if  the  Turks  had  made  a  steady  resistance ;  but  the 
brother  pf  Kiaia  Bey  being  wounded,  they  w«re  seized  with  a  panic, 
and  Kiaia  Bey  himself,  who  was  remarkably  well  mounted ^  took  to 
flight,  abandoning  his  army,  which  got  off  only  a  third  part  of  the 
provisions.  Though  I  cannot  deny  that  Nokitas  shc^'ed  some  courage, 
I  must  add,  that  in  a  panic  the  Turks  are  good  for  nothing- but  to  run 
away,  as  I  saw  on  many  occasions. 

We  traversed  a  chain  of  mountains,  through  twoinarrow  and  difficult 
roads,  called  Kaki  Skala,  cut  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice ;  we  then 
descended  into  a  cultivated  plain..  We  found  the  body  of  a  Turk, 
newly  slain,  lying  in  the  road,  with  a  great  many  letters  scattered 
around  him.  We  conjectured  that  he  had  been  murdered  by  some 
peasants,  who  had  rifled  his  pockets,  and  finding  these  letters,  threw 
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them  down  rather  than  take  them  to  the  governor.  The  prince's  aid- 
•de-camp  stopped,  and  made  his  people  pick  them  all  up.  On  reading  one 
•of  them,  we  found  that  it  was  from  a  Turkish  lord,  prisoner  in  Tripolitza, 
to  the  Pacha  of  Napoli  di  Romania.  A  quarter  of  a  mile  further  we 
overtook  a  heautiful  Turkish  woman,  with  an  infant  in  her  arms,  weeping 
'bitterly.  The  aid-de-camp,  who  spoke  Turkish,  asked  her  what  was 
the  matter.  She  answered  that  she  was  the  wife  of  the  Turk  whom  we 
-had  just  found  murdered,  and  that  some  peasants  had  killed  him  tlie 
•night  before,  and  stripped  him  of  every  thing.  The  aid-de-eamp  asked 
-her  where  they  were  going ;  she  replied,  "  We  were  saved  from  the 
•massacre  by  the  humanity  of  a  Greek  captain,  together  with  our  master, 
who  is  now  prisoner  in  Tripolitza,  and  who  sent  my  husband  with  some 
letters  to  Napoli  di  Romania.  As  I  loved  my  husband  tenderly,  I 
AWuld  follow  him :  now  he  is  murdered,  and  I  am  left  without  a  single 
para;  and  the  Greek  women  who  pass  continually  with  water  will  not  even 
^ive  me  one  drop,  so  that  I  niust  die  on  the  road. .  God  have  .pity  upoft 
me  1 "  exclaimed  she,  and  continued  weeping.  The  aid-de-eamp 
repeated  to  us  all  she  had  told  him.  We  were  touched  with  com- 
passion, and  compelled  a  Greek  woman  to  give  her  some  water:  we 
were  going  to  alight  and  put  her  on  one  of  our  horses,  and  conduct 
her  to  Argos.  The  aid-de-canip  dissuaded  us,  saying,  "  In  a  revolu-*^ 
tion  t)ue  must  harden  one's  heart,  as  one  is  sure  to  meet  with  fresh 
.objects  continually  to  excite  compassion.*'  We  then  made  up  twenty 
Turkish  piastres  among  us,  gave  them  to  the  woman,  and  left  her. 
We  had  not  gone  twenty  paces,  when  we  heard  two  shots  fired.  The 
•aid-de-camp  said,  "  I  am  sure  they  have  killed  that  woman,  to  get  the 
money  we  gave  her."  We  turned  back  to  ascertain  the  fact,  and  found 
-these  two  unfortunate  victims  still  breathing,  and  some  peasants 
stripping  them,  who  made  off  when  they  saw  us  approaching.  We 
stood  some  minutes  motionless  with  hovi'or  at  the  barbarity  of  the 
wretches  who  could  wreak  their  vengeance  on  a  creature  of  ten  months 
old.  We  resumed  our  way,  our  minds  full  of  the  tragedy  we  had  just 
witnessed. 

•  About  8un-#w.wc  reached  Argos.  The  aid-de-camp  immediately 
procured  us  a  lodging  in  a  large  Turki^  house,  half  ruined  and  burnt, 
without  4oors  or  casements,  and  very  filthy.  We  at  first  inclined 
rather  to  remain  in  the  open  fields;  but  recollecting  that  it  might  rain, 
we  deteimincd  to  accommodate  ourselves  the  best  we  could  to  our 
house.  Kiirschid,  vizier  of  the  Morea,  having  gone  into  Epirus  to 
quell  the  disturbances  in  the  army,  which  was  besieging  Ali  Pacha  in 
Jannina,  at  the  head  <9f  a  large  body  of  troops,  had  set  fire  to  Argos 
tnhis  passage,  and  killed  the  Greeks  who  were  found  concealed  in  the 
houses.  When  we  had  arranged  ourselves  as  well  as  we  could,  we 
determined  that  ^ne  of  us  should  always  remain  in  the  housa,  that  we 
might  not  be  robbed.  We  asked  for  rations,  but  none  were  given  :  the 
confusion  was  indescribable  ;  and  4f  we  had  not  had  money,  we  must 
have  starved. 

,  Prince  Ypsilanti  having  returned  from  the  blockade  of  Patras,  we 
Vent  the  following  day  to  pay  him  a  visit.  The  surprise  his  appear- 
ance excited  in  all  of  us  was  great.  It  was  such  as  fully  to  corroborate 
all  we  had  heard  of  him.  He  was  seated  on  a  carpet,  on  one  side  of 
a  large  ro^m.  He  received  us  with  all  the  marks  of  the  liveliest 
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gratitnde^  and  made  as  sit  down  on  the  groand  by  bim.  He  asked  Q9 
why  we  did  not  coroe  by  sea.  We  replied  that  some  of  our  companions 
suffered  extremely  from  sea-sickness,  and  that  we  preferred  coming' 
with  them  by  land ;  besides  which,  that  we  wished  to  see  a  little  of  the 
interior  of  the  Morea.  He  asked  if  we  were  all  military  men,  and 
added,  that  the  Greek  nation  would  be  eternally  grateful  to  those 
who  came  to  shed  their  blood  in  her  defence.  He  added,  that  we  must 
'divest  ourselves  of  all  our  European  notions,  as  there  was  nothing 
agreeable  to  be  found  in  Greece  at  this  momen).  Wo  replied  that  we 
weit;  already  beginning  to  grow  used  to  the  country ;  but  that  the 
only  pleasure  we  derived  was  that  of  distinguishing  ourselves',  as  we 
did  not  desire  repose  or  idleness ;  that  we  did  not  doubt  that  Napoli 
di  Romania  would  soon  be  stormed,  and  that  there  we  might  gain 
some  honour.  While  we  were  speaking,  Colocotroni  entered,  with  ten 
captains  and  the  archbishop  of  Patras.  They  sat  down,  without  even 
bowing  to  the  prince.  The  prince  introduced  us  to  Colocotroni,  who, 
however,  did  not  deign  to  look  at  us  or  to  speak  ;  there  were  only  two 
of  the  captains  who  had  the  politeness  to  address  a  few  words  to  us. 
8eeing  this,  we  all  rose  and  took  our  leave  of  the  prince,  as  we  could 
not  endure  Colocotroni's  manner,  nor  the  tone  of  authority  in  which  he 
^f  spoke  to  the  prince  and  the  captains.  He  treated  them  as  if  he  had 
been  sovereign  of  Greece ;  which,  if  superiority  in  wealth  could  make 
him  so,  he  certainly  was.  He  has  a  haughty  aspect,  and  a  treacherous 
physiognomy.  I,  who  had  often  seen  assassins  in  the  Pontifical  States^ 
was  struck  with  the  similarity  in  his  cast  of  expression  to  that  class  of 
men  ;  and  I  am  quite  convinced,  that  if  Colocotroni  met  any  traveller 
and  asked  him  for  his  money,  he  would  give  him  all  he  had  without 
the  slightest  hesitation.  As  he  had  filled  his  own  pockets,  he  now 
cared  x^othing  for  the  prince  nor  for  any  body  else.  He  knew  that  they 
had  not  a  penny,  and  were,  consequently,  completely  at  his  command. 
The  prince  had  spent  every  thing  he  had  brought  into  Greece,  and  was 
obliged  to  apply  to  Colocotroni  whenever  he  wanted  money,  and  not 
unfrequently  met  with  a  refusal.  We  remained  sometime  outside  the 
door.  I  cannot  describe  the  buzz  there  was  among  thes^captains.  The 
prince  never  spoke.  He  listemd  to  all  they  said,  and  never  opposed 
Colocotroni's  propositions.  Demetrius  Ypsilanti  was  not  nore  than 
twenty-eight,  but  appeared  at  least  forty.  He  was  short,  thin,  and 
very  bald ;  there  was  nothing  commanding  in  his  appearance,  nor  any 
thing  that  fitted  him  to  be  the  leader  of  a  revolution,  particularly 
among  so  turbulent  a  people.  He  had  received  a  good  education,  and 
was  a  man  of  honour.  As  his  constitution  Was  weak,  he  would  not 
have  chosen  a  military  life ;  but  in  1814  he  was  compelled  to  enter  the 
Russian  service,  with  the  rank  of  captain  of  hussars  of  the  guard,  and 
was  attached  to  the  6tat-major-general.  His  brother,  Alexander, 
being  occupied  with  the  revolution  in  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  was 
obliged  to  send  him  into  the  Morea  with  full  powers  to  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  revolution  there.  Although  Alexander,  who  was  a 
man  of  great  talents,  had  given  him  full  instructions  for  bis  conduct, 
he  subjected  himself  entirely  to  the  influence  of  Colocotroni.  As  w€ 
continued  to  hear  loud  and  violent  wrangling,  wfe  asked  the  prince's 
secretary  what  was  the  matter?  He  replied,  "  The  prince  has  sent 
for  all  these  chiefs  to  Argos  to  endeavour  to  form  a  government ;  and 
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not  one  of  them  will  hear  of  it ;  they  all  wish  to  be  left  to  act  at  their 
own  discretion ;  they  do  not  like  the  restraint  of  a  government.  Now 
tliat  Colocotroni  and^these  chiefs  have  made  their  fortunes  at  the 
taking  of  Tripolitza,  they  will  not  submit  to  any  control.  If  the 
Turks  returned,  these  captains  would  embark  with  their  families  and 
their  riches,  and  would  care  nothing  about  the  destruction  of  their 
country.  The  prince,"  added  the  secretary, "  cannot  pay  his  battalion, 
and  he  is  frequently  compelled  to  see  the  men  suffer  from  absolute' 
want ;  nor  has  he  the  power  to  make  Colocotroni  and  the  other  chiefs 
give  an  account  of  what  they  took  at  Tripolitza.  This  is  their 
patriotism.  In  Colocotroni's  house  you  will  find  nothing  but  splendour 
and  luxury ;  in  the  prince's  nothing  but  poverty.'*  We  were  perfectly 
astonished  at  this  Account  of  the  disposition  of  the  Greek  chiefs. 
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'^  Pour  bien  jouir  d^  la  vie,"  asserts  a  French  writer,  "  il  faut  avoir 
un  mauvais  coeur  et  un  bon  estomac."  We  know  not  what  to  say_ 
about  the  bad  •  heart,  but  we  are  perfectly  assured  that  the  good' 
stomach  is  essentially  necessary  to  the  enjoyment  of  life.  .  The  object 
of  the  work  before  us,  is  to  show  us  how  to  recover,  or  retain,  this 
great  good,  so  indispensable  to  happiness ;  it  is  from  the  pen  of  Doctor 
Paris,  whose  **  Pharmacologia "  has  justly  given  the  stamp  of  the 
highest  authority  to  his  name,  and  it  seems  to  us  in  every  respect 
worthy  of  the  reputation  of  the  writer.  Not  being  medical,  we  cannot- 
pretend  to  examine  a  medical  book  critically ;  but  there  is  a  pervading 
good  sense,  and  a  logical  reasoning  in  this  volume,  which  raise  in 
lay-readers  a  strong  presumption  of  its  soundness.  Of  the  correctness 
of  the  positions  we  cannot  presume  to  judge ;  but  the  deductions  from 
them  are  so  luminously  drawn,  as  to  be  intelligible  to  the  under- 
standing of  a  child.  The  work  is  indeed  intended  for  patients,  and 
therefore  executed  in  a  popular  manner — there  is  no  dogmatizing  in  it ; 
every  step  is  reasoned^  and  illustrations  of  remarkable  aptness  and 
ingenuity  abound  throughout  its  pages. 

Doctor  Paris's  book  is  greatly  indebted  for  its  value  to  the  liberal 
and  unprejudiced  views  which  characterize  it.  The  author  has  escaped 
that  general  vice  which  infests  almost  every  medical  treatise,  that  is 
written  for  the  exclusive  illustration  of  a  particular  disease — ^that  of 
attributing  every  malady  to  the  favourite  subject  of  investigation. 
When  a  patient  with  a  broken  leg  applied  to  a  certain  eminent  prac- 
titioner who  has  devoted  his  attention  to  dyspepsia,  he  desired  him 
to  put  out  his  tongue,  and  desired  him  not  to  talk  about  his  leg, 
which  would  come  right  with  light  meals  at  intervals  of  six  hours, 
and  blue  pill.  Such  are  the  hobbies  of  most  medical  men  who  have 
applied  themselves  to  the  study  of  one  disease.  Doctor  Paris  appears 
to  be  peculiarly  alive  to  the  absurdity  of  such  prepossessions,  but  has 

*  A  Treatise  on  Diet :  with  a  View  to  establish,  on  Practical  Grounds,  a  System' 
of  Rules,  for  the  Prevention  and  Cure  of  the  Diseases  incident  to  a  Disordered  State 
of  the  Digestive  Functions.  By  J.  A.  Paris,  M.D.  F.R.S.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Physiciaiis,  &c.  &c.    London,  T,  and  G.  Underwood,  1826. 
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yet  alluded  to  them  with  a  moderation  and  delicacy  which  charac- 
terize all  his  controversial  discussions. 

As  the  space  which  we  can  afford  to  the  suhject  hefore  us  will  be 
much  better  occupied  by  Doctor  Paris  than  by  ourselves,  we  shall 
proceed  to  give  extracts  from  the  book  without  further  preface ; 
premising,  at  the  same  time,  that  in  picking  out  detaclicd  passages 
'here  and  there,  we  must  disjoint  a  work  which  is  eminently  remarkable 
for  the  nicely  knit  chaiu  of  its  reasoning. 

Sympathies  of  the  Stomach, 
From  the  universal  sympathy  which  the  stomach  entertains  for  every  part  of  the 
hving  body,  its  functions  may  become  impeded  or  perverted  from  the  existence  of 
diseases  which  originate  in  organs  with  which  it  has  no  immediate  connection ;  an 
affc!ction  of  the  head,  or  even  a  disease  in  the  urethra,  may  create  sickness,  loss  of 
appetite,  or  a  suspension  in  the  digestive  process ;  but  such  phenomena  are  not  to  be 
confouiided  with  the  primary  symptoms  of  dyspepsia ;  they  are  affections  of  sympathy 
or  induction,  and  will  require  very  different  treatment.  In  distinguishing  between 
auch  effects,  consists  the  skill  of  tlie  practitioner ;  and  it  requires  a  comprehension 
of  mind,  a  freedom  from  prejudice,  a  clearness  of  judgment,  and  a  patience  of  minute 
inquiry,  that  do  not  fall  to  the  lot  of  every  member  of  our  profession.  I  am  strongly 
inclined  to  think  that  physicians  of  the  present  day  are  too  apt  to  accuse  the 
alimentary  functions  of  offences  which  should  be  charged  on  other  organs.  It  is, 
perhaps,  natural  in  those  who  have  devoted  much  time  and  attention  to  one  particular 
subject,  to  fall  into  an  error  of  this  kind  ;  they  have  a  favourite  child  of  their  own 
to  support,  and  they  prefer  it  with  the  blind  partiality  of  a  parent. 

The  following  argument  respecting  the  "necessity  of  exercise 
during  sanguification^*  seems  to  us  extremely  ingenious,  and,  so  far 
as  we  can  pretend  to  judge,  soundly  reasoned. 

As  soon  as  digestion  commences,  the  blood  flows  with  increased  force  to  the  organs 
destined  for  its  completion  ;  whence,  in  delicate  persons,  the  operation  is  frequently 
attended  y^Xh  a  diminution  in  the  power  of  the  senses,  and  a  slight  shiver  is  even 
experienced  ;  the  skin  becomes  contracted,  and  the  insensible  perspiration  is  dimi- 
nished. As  the  process  however  proceeds,  a  reaction  takes  place ;  and  after  it  is 
completed,  the  perspiration  becomes  free,  and  often  abundant.  When  the  chyle  enters 
the  blood,  the  body  becomes  enlivened,  and  the  stomach  and  small  intestines  having 
been  liberated  from  their  burden,  oppose  no  obstacle  to  the  free  indulgence  of  that 
desire  for  activity,  which  nature  has  thus  instinctively  excited  for  our  benefit.  Then 
it  is  that  animals  are  roused  from  that  repose  into  which  they  had  subsided  during  the 
earlier  stages  of  digestion,  and  betake  themselves  to  action ;  then  it  is  that  civilized 
man  feels  an  aptness  for  exertion,  although  he  mistakes  the  nature  and  object  of  the 
impulse  ;  and,  as  Dr.  Front  justly  observes,  is  inclined  to  regard  it  as  nothing  more 
than  a  healthy  sensation  by  which  he  is  sununoned  to  that  occupation  to  which 
inclination  or  duty  may  prompt  him.  Thus,  instead  of  being  bodily  active,  the  studious 
man  receives  it  as  a  sunmions  to  mental  exertion ;  the  indolent  man,  perhaps,  merely 
to  sit  up  and  enjoy  himself' ;  the  libertine  to  conunence  his  libations ;  and  the  votary  of 
fashion  to  attend  the  crowded  circles  of  gaiety  and  dissipation  :  in  short,  this  feeling 
of  renovated  energy  is  used,  or  abused,  in  a  thousand  ways  by  different  individuals, 
without  their  ever  dreaming  that  bodily  exercise,  and  that  alone,  is  implied  by  it.  The 
result  of  which  is,  that  imperfect  assimilation,  and  all  its  train  of  consequences,  take 
place. 

Our  author  is  the  most  tolerant  of  writers  on  dietetics:  he  does  not 
endeavour  to  drive  our  good  things  from  our  tables,  but  dispas- 
sionately considers  what  may  be  said  for  and  against  them ;  leaving 
in  most  cases  the  final  decision  to  that  great  judge  in  the  last  resort — 
experience.  "  The  wholesomeness  of  an  aliment,"  says  he,  "  must  de- 
pend upon  its  fitness  to  produce  the  particular  effect  which  the  case 
in  question  may  require ;  Van  Swieten  has  justly  said  *  that  to  assert 
a  thing  to  be  wholesome  without  a  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the 
persc^  for  whom  it  is  iutended,  is  like  a  sailor  pronouncing  the  wind 
ta  be  fair  without  knowing  to  what  port  the  vessel  is  bound.'  "     The 
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ciTcinn&taiices  under  wliich  we  take  our  food,  Doctor  Paris  thinks' 
even  more  important  than  the  nature  of  the  food  itself.  Bodily,  fatigue 
is  declared  unfavourable  to  digestion :  slow  mastication  is  particularly 
recommended;  and  above  all  things  until  one  meal  is  digested,  no 
solids  should  be  thrown  into  the  stomach.  Tea,  as  a  diluent,  is,  it 
seems,  beneficial  when  taken  about  four  hours  after  dinner,  but  wtt. 
should  not. eat  with  it. 

With  respect  to  quantity  of  food,  Doctor  Paris  writes  thus: — 

There  is  no  circumstaDce  connected  with  diet,  which  popular  writers  have  raisecf 
into  greater  importance ;  and  some  medical  practitioners  have  even  deemed  it  ne- 
cessary to  direct,  that  the  quantity  of  food,  appropriated  to  each  meal,  should  he 
accurately  estimated  by  the  balance.     Mr.  Abenetby  says,  that  **  it  would  be  well  if 
tjie  public  would  follow  the  advice  of  Mr.  Addison,  given  in  the  Spectator,  of  reading 
the  writings  of  L.  Cornaro ;  who  having  naturally  a  weak  constitution,  which  beseemed 
to  have  ruined  by  intemperance,  so  that  he  was  expected  to  die  at  the  age  of  thirty-five, 
did  at  that  period  adopt  a  strict  regimen,  allowing  himself  only  twelve  ounces  of  food 
daily."     When  I  see  the  habits  of  Cornaro  so  incessantly  introduced  as  an  example 
for  imitation,  and  as  the  standard  of  dietetic  perfection,  I  am  really  inclined  to  ask 
with  Feyjoo, — did  God  create  Lewis  Cornaro  to  be  a  rule  for  all  mankind  in  what 
they  were  to  eat  and  drink?  Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  to  establish  a  rule  of 
weight  and  measure  upon  such  occasions.    Individuals  differ  from  each  other  so 
widely  in  their  capacities  for  food,  that  to  attempt  the  construction  of  a  universal 
standard,  is  little  less  absurd  than  the  practice  of  the  philosophical  tailors  of  Laputa^ 
who  wrought  by  mathematical  calculation,  and  entertained  a  supreme  contempt  fo» 
those  humble  and  illustrious  fashioners  who  went  to  work  by  measuring  the  person  of 
their  customer ;  but  Gulliver  tells  us,  that  the  worst  clothes  he  ever  wore  were  con-, 
structed  on  abstract  principles.     How  then,  it  may  be  asked,  shall  we  be  abte  to  direct 
the  proportion  of  food  which  it  may  be  proper  for  an  invalid  to  take  1   I  shall  answer, 
this  question  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Philip,  whose  opinion  so  exactly  coincides  with  my. 
own  experience,  that  it  would  be  difficmt  to  discover  a  more  appropriate  manner  of 
expressing  it.    "  The  dyspeptic  should  carefully  attend  to  the  first  feeling  of  satiety. 
There  is  a  moment  when  the  relish  given  by  the  appetite  ceases  :  a  single  mouthful, 
taken  after  this,  oppresses  a  weak  stomach.     If  he  eats  slowly,  and  carefully  attends 
to  this  feeling,  he  will  never  overload  the  stomach."     But  that  such  an  indication 
may  not  deceive  him,  let  him  remember  to  eat  slowly.    This  is  an  important  condition  ; 
for  when  we  eat  too  fast,  we  introduce  a  greater  quantity  of  food  in  the  stomach, 
than  the  gastric  juice  can  at  once  combine  with  ;  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that 
hunger  may  continue  for  some,  after  the  stomach  has  received  more  than  would  be. 
sufficient,  under  other  circunistances,  to  induce  satiety. 

Nothing  is  so  dangerous  as  an  error-  thrown  into  an  optgrammatic 
form,  aad  rendered  portable,  and  of  easy  quotation.  Such  a  fallacy 
is  a  pointed  mischief  which  passes  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  is  never 
distrusted,  because  it  sounds  so  shrewd".  Dr.  Temple  has  said  that "  the 
stomach  of  an  invalid  is  like  a  schoolboy,  always  at  mischief  unless  it 
be  employed."  Every  body  has  believed  this  to  be  true,  because  the 
idea  is  so  ingenious,  and  perhaps  also,  because  we  are  all  secretly- 
disposed  to  favour  the  system  of  incessantly  cramming  our  stomachs* 
"  Little  and  ofteUy*  is  accordingly  the  maxim  of  sick  persons,  who- 
never  reflect  that  the  little  aided  and  assisted  by  the  often  becomes 
a  load  for  the  stomach  of  an  alderman.  The  often,  too,  is  fatal  to 
the  digestion  of  little.  Doctor  Paris  very  successfully  explodes  this 
mischievous  fallacy : — 

All  physicians  concur  in  advocating  the  importance  of  regularity,  both  as  it  re- 
gards the  number  of  meals  and  the  periods  at  which  they  are  taken.  Those  who  have 
weak  stomachs  will,  by  such  a  system,  not  only  digest  more  food,  but  will  be  less 
liable  to  those  affections  which  arise  from  its  imperfect  assimilation,  because,  as  Dr« 
Darwin  has  justly  observed,  they  have,  in  such  a  case,  both  the  stimulus  of  the 
aliment  they  take,  and  the  periodical  habit,  to  assist  the  process.  The  periods  of 
hunger  and  thirst  are  undoubtedly  catenated  with  certain  portions  of  time,  or  degrees. 
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of  exhaustioD,  or  other  diurnal  habits  of  life ;  and  if  the  pain'  of  hunger  be  not  re- 
lieved by  taking  food  at  the  usual  time,  it  is  liable  to  cease  till  the  next  period  of 
time  or  other  habits  recur.  As  these  periods  must  vary  in  every  individual,  according 
to  tlie  powers  of  digestion,  the  degree  of  exercise  taken,  and  the  quality  of  food,  it 
frequently  becomes  necessary,  in  civiliEed  life,  to  have  recourse  to  intermediate  meals, 
or  luncheons,  in  order  to  support  the  powers  of  the  stomach  during  the  long  interval 
which  may  occur  between  the  conventional  periods  of  repast*  But  to  the  dyspeptic 
patient,  in  search  of  health,  such  indulgencies  are  rarely  to  be  permitted  ;  unless, 
indeed,  the  circumstances  under  which  he  is  placed,  leave  him  no  option  between 
long  fasting  and  supplementary  refection.  I  am  more  anxious  to  impress  this  precept 
npon  the  minds  of  invalids,  as  the  anxiety  of  friends,  and  the  popular  enon  which  exist 
upon  the  subject  of  diet,  are  to  apt  to  establish  the  mischievous  belief,  that  '*  a  lUtU 
and  often  "  will  be  more  likely  to  restore  the  languid  stomach  to  its  healthy  tone,  thaa 
moderate  meals  at  more  protracted  intervals.  Th^  specious  aphorism  of  Dr.  Temple, 
tbat  *'  the  stomach  of  an  invalid  is  like  a  schoolboy,  always  at  mischief  unless  it  be 
em])loyed,"  has  occasioned  more  dyspeptic  disease  than  that  respectable  physician 
could  ever  have  cured,  had  his  practice  been  ns  successful  as  that  of  i£sculapius,  and 
iiis  life  as  long  as  that  of  an  antediluvian.  The  theory  upon  which  this  objection  resta 
has  already  been  explained.  The  natural  process  oi  digestion  is  thus  disturbed,  and 
the  healthy  action  of  the  stomach,  as  evinced  by  the  return  of  moderate  appetite,  is 
entirely  prevented.  In  answer  to  this  reasoning,  the  patient  will  sometimes  tell  }oq, 
that  frequent  refreshment  is  essential  to  his  comfort ;  tbat  a  sensation  of  faintnoss 
obliges  him  to  fly  to  such  a  resource,  in  order  to  rescue  himself  from  the  distress 
which  it  occasions.  This,  in  general,  is  an  artificial  want,  created  by  habit,  and 
must  be  cured  by  restoring  the  patient  to  regular  meals,  which  is  to  be  effected  by 
gradually  lengthening  the  intervals  of  eating. 

Our  author  disapproves  of  the  intermixture  of  various  kinds  of  food 
incidental  to  what  is  called  good  living.  He  thus  describes  Modern 
Meals  ;•— 

The  stomach  being  distended  with  soup,  the  digestion  of  which,  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  operations  which  are  necessary  for  its  completion,  would  in  itself  be  a 
Sufficient  labour  for  that  organ,  is  next  tempted  with  fish,  rendered  indigestible  from 
its  sauces ;  then  with  flesh  and  fowl ;  the  vegetable  world,  as  an  intelligent  reviewer 
has  observed,  is  ransacked  from  the  cryptogamia  upwards ;  and  to  this  miscellaneous 
aggregate  is  added  the  pernicious  pasticcios  of  the  pastry-cook,  and  the  complex  com- 
binations of  the  confectioner.  Au  these  evils,  and  many  more,  have  those  who  move 
in  the  ordinary  society  of  the  present  day  to  contend  with.  It  is  not  to  one  or  two  good 
dishes,  even  abundantly  indulged  in,  but  to  the  overloading  of  the  stomach,  that  such 
strong  objections  are  to  be  urged ;  nine  persons  in  ten  eat  as  much  soup  and  fish  as  would 
amply  suffice  for  a  meal,  and  as  far  as  soup  and  fish  are  'concerned,  would  rise  from 
the  table,  not  only  satisfied  but  saturated.  A  new  stimulus  appears  in  the  form  of 
stewed  beef,  or  cotelettes  a  la  suprSme  •*  then  comes  a  Bayonne  or  Westphalia  ham,  or 
a  pickled  tongue,  or  some  analogous  salted,  but  proportionately  indigestible  dish,  and 
of  each  of  these  enough  for  a  single  meal.  But  this  is  not  all ;  game  follows  ;  and  to 
this  again  succeeds  die  sweets,  and  a  quantity  of  cheese.  The  whole  is  crowned 
with  a  variety  of  flatulent  fruits  and  indigestible  knick-knacks,  included  under  the 
name  of  dessert,  in  which  we  must  not  forget  to  notice  a  mountain  of  sponge  cake* 
ThuS]).  then,  it  is,  that  the  stomach  is  made  to  receive,  not  one  full  meal,  but  a  suc- 
cession of  meals  rapidly  following  each  other,  and  vying  in  their  miscellaneous  and 
pernicious  nature  with  the  ingredients  of  Macbeth's  cauldron.  Need  the  pliilosopher 
then,  any  longer  wonder  at  the  increasing  number  and  severity  of  dyroeptic  complaints, 
with  their  long  train  of  maladies,  amongst  the  higher  classes  of  society)  Innu- 
merabiles  morbet  non  miraberis,  coquos  numenu"  But  it  may  be  said,  that  this  is  a  mere 
tirade  against  quantity ;  against  over-distension  of  the  stomach ;  that  it  argues  nothing 
against  variety  of  food,  provided  the  sum  of  all  the  dishes  does  not  exce^  that 
which  might  be  taken  of  kay  single  one.  Without  availing  myself  of  the  argument 
so  usually  applied  against  plurality  of  food,  that  *'  it  induces  us  to  eat  too  much,"  I 
will  meet  the  question  upon  fair  grounds.  It  is  evident  that  the  diflerent  varieties  of 
food  require  very  diflerent  exertions  of  the  stomach  for  their  digestion  ;  it  may  be  that 
the  gastric  juice  varies  in  composition,  according  to  the  specific  nature  of  the  stimulus 
which  excites  the  vessels  to  secrete  it ;  but  of  this  we  are  uncertain,  nor  is  it  essential 
to  the  argument :  it  is  sufficient  to  know,  that  one  species  of  food  is  passed  into  the 
duodenum  in  a  chymified  state*  in  half  the  time  which  is  required  to  effect  the  same 
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change  in  another.  Where,  then,  the  stomach  is  charged  with  contents  which  do  not 
harmonise  with  each  other  in  tbis  respect,  we  shall  have  the  several  parts  of  the 
mixed  mass  at  the  same  time  in  different  stages  of  digestion:  one  part  will  therefi>re 
be  retained  beyond  the  period  destined  for  its  expulsion,  while  another  will  be  hurried 
forward  before  its  change  has  been  sufficiently  completed.  It  is  then  highly  expedient, 
particularly  for  those  with  weak  stomachs,  to  eat  but  one  species  of  food,  so  that  it 
may  be  all  digested  and  expelled  at  nearly  the  same  period  of  time ;  that  wben  the 
duodenal  digestion  has  been  fully  established,  the  operations  of  the  stomach  shall 
have  ceased. 

Doctor  Paris  objects  to  nfmrislimcnt  taken  in  too  concentrated  a 
shape.  The'  free  use  of  bread  with  rich  soups  and  sauces  is  ad- 
visable : — 

The  importanioe  of  bread,  as  an  article  of  diet,  will  be  easily  deduced  f^om  the 
principles  apcn  which  the  digestion  of  food  in  the  stomach  has  been  already  explained.  ^ 
In  addition  to  its  nutritive  qualities  it  performs  a  mechanical  duty  of  some  importance. 
it  serves  to  divide  the  food,  and  to  impart  a  suitable  bulk  and  consistence  to  it ;  it  is. 
therefore  more  necessary  to  conjoin  it  with  articles  containing  much  aliment  in  a  small 
•pace  than  where  the  food  is  both  bulky  and  nutritive.  The  concentrated  cookery  of 
the  French  is  rendered  much  more  wholesome  fronk  the  large  quantity  of  bread  which 
that  people  use  at  their  meals.  I  know  from  personal  experience  how.  greatly  this 
habit  can  coirect  the  evil  which  arises  from  rich  soups  and  ragouts.  If  I  eat  a  rich 
soup,  without  a  considerable  quantity  of  stale  breads  I  inevitably  suffer  from  heart- 
Imm  ;  but  it  never  offends  my  stomach  when  taken  with  such  a  precaution.  Bread 
should  n&vcr  be  eaten  new ;  in  such  a  state  it  swells,  like  a  sponge  in  the  stomach, 
and  proves  very  indigestible.  Care  should  also  be  taken  to  obtain  bread  that  has  been 
duly  baked.  Unless  all  its  parts  are  intimately  mixed,  and  the  fixed  air  expelled,  it 
will  be  apt,  in  very  small  quantities,  to  produce  acescency  and  indigestion. 

The  Kamtschadales  so  well  understand  the  expediency  of  giving' 
bulk  to  their  rich  dishes,  or  highly  concentrated  aliment,  that,  in 
default  of  bread,  they  eat  saw-dust  with  their  fish-oil.  Nutriment 
contained  in  too  small  a  space  it  appears  will  not  nourish.  M. 
Majendie  killed  a  dog  by  feeding  it  with  sugar  only,  in  order  to  try 
whether  animals  could  live  on  non-azotized  substances.  Having 
sugared  many  dogs  to  death,  he  regaled  others  on  olive  oil,  and 
buttered  more,  and  all  with  the  same  mortal  issue.  M.  Majendie 
argues  that  the  absence  of  azot  in  these  articles  was  the  cause  of 
death  to  the  animals  exclusively  fed  on  them :  Doctor  Paris  holds 
that  it  was  the  high  concentration  of  the  aliment. 

We  shall  now  pass  to  the  business  of  the  table,  4}eginning  with  fish. 

Fish  has  been  generally  considered  as  holding  a  middle  rank  between  the  flesh  of 
warm-blood  animals  and  vegetable  food.  It  is  certain  that  it  is  less  nutritive  than 
mutton  or  beef;  but  the  heid^  and  vigour  of  the  inhabitants  of  fishing<towns  evidently 
*  prove  that  it  is  sufficiently  nourishing  for  all  the  purposes  of  active  liife :  but  in  order 
to  satisfy  the  appetite,  a  large  quantity  is  requisite  ^  and  the  appetite  returns  at 
diorter  intervals  than  those  wUch  occur  during  a  diet  of  meat.  Nor  does  this  species 
of  food  produce  the  same  stimulus  to  the  body ;  the  pulse  is  not  strengthened  as  after 
a  repast  of  flesh ;  and  that  febrile  excitement  which  attends  the  digestion  of  the  more 
nutritive  viands  is  not  experienced.  Hence  fish  affords  a  most  valuable  article  oi  diet 
to  invalids  labouring  under  particular  disorders ;  (at  it  furnishes  a  chyle  moderately 
nutritiTe,  hut,  at  the  same  time,  not  highly  stimulant.  From  the  nature  of  its  texture, 
it  does  not  require  a  laborious  operation  of  tlie  stomach ;  although  it  is  sufficiently 
solid  to  rescue  it  from  those  objections  which  have  been  urged  i^;ainst  iiquid  or  gela< 
tinous  food.  From  the  observations  just  offered  upon  the  nutritive  powers  of  fish,  it 
most  follow,  that  such  a  diet  is  not  calculated  to  restore  power  to  habits  debilitated 
by  disease,  and  should  never  be  directed  under  such  circumstances,  but  from  the 
conviction  that  the  digestive  powers  are  unable  to  convert  stronger  aliment  into  chyle. 
The  jockeys  who  waste  themselves  at  Newmarket,  in  wder  to  reduce  their  weight,  are 
never  allowed  meat,  when  fish  can  be  obtained.  On  account  of  the  low  stimulant 
power  of  fish,  it  requires  the  assistance  of  condiment  -,  and  on  this  account  salt 
appears  to  be  an  essential  accompaniment.      ♦♦•♦*♦♦      The 
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whiting  is  well  adapted  for  weak  stomachs,  on  account  of  the  little  yiscidity  which 
it  poMcsses ;  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  tender,  white,  and  delicate,  and  conveys  sufficient 
nutriment  with  hut  little  stimulus  to  the  system.    The  haddock  much  resembles  it,  but 
is  firmer  in  texture.    Cod  has  a  more  den^e  fibre  than  the  two  former,  and  contain^ 
#l80  more  glutinous  matter :  it  is  an  excellent  aliment,  but,  upon  the  whole,  is  not 
quite  so  digestible  as  whiting  or  haddock.     It  is  generally  preferred  when  large ;  but 
such-  fish  are  frequently  coarse.    1  he  haddock  is  certainly  better  when  it  does  not 
exceed  a  middling  size.    A  {vocess  called  crimping  is  sometimes  adopted,  for  the 
purpose  of  improvine  cod  and  some  other  fish.    Sir  Anthony  Carlisle  has  investigated 
the  change  thus  produced ;  and  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  some  curious  observations 
upon  the  subject.    Whenever  the  rigid  contractions  of  death  have  not  taken  place, 
the   process  may  be   practised  with  success,    llie  sea  fish  destined  for  crimping^ 
are  usually  struck  on  the  head  when  caught,  which,  it  is  said,  protracts  the  term  of 
this  capability  ;  aud  the  muscles  whkb  retain  this  property  longest  are  those  about 
the  head.    Many  transverse  sections  of  the  muscles  being  made,  and  the  fish  immersed 
in  cold  water,  the  contractions  called  crimping  take  place  in  about  five  minutes ;  but 
if  the  mass  be  large,  it  often  requires  thirty  minutes  to  complete  the  process.    It  has 
been  found  that  Uie  muscles  subjected  to  this  process  have  both  their  absolute  weight 
and  specific  gravity  increased  ;  whence  it  appears,  that  the  water  is  absorbed,  and 
condensation  produced.     It  was  also  observed,  that  the  eftect  was  always  greater  in 
proportion  to  the  voraciousness  of  the  fish.    The  object,  therefore,  of  crimping,  is  k> 
retard  the  natural  stiffening  of  the  muscles,  and  then,  by  the  sudden  application  of 
cold  water,  to  excite  it  in  the  greatest  possible  degree  ;  by  which  means  it  acquires 
the  natural  firmness,  and  keeps  longer.    The  operation  certainly  improves  the  flavour^ 
as  well  as  the  digestibility  of  the  fish. 

Here  we  must  take  exception  to  the  general  rule  of  the  author. 
Let  him  try  uncrimped  skate,  and  determine  whether  it  is  not  infi- 
nitely superior  in  point  of  flavour  to  the  crimped — it  is  quite  another 
iish,  infinitely  sweeter,  if  not  quite  so  tender.     But  to  proceed: — 

Turbot  is  an  excellent  article  of  food  ;  but  it  is  usually  rendered  difiicult  of  digestion 
by  the  quantity  of  lobster  or  oyster  sauce  with  which  it  is  eaten.  Sole  is  tender,  and 
yet  sufliciently  firm  ;  it  is,  therefore,  easy  of  digestion,  and  affords  proper  nutrimeut 
to  delicate  stomachs.  It  is  necessary  to  state,  that  every  part  of  the  same  fish  is  not 
equally  digestible  ;  and  it  unfortunately  happens,  that  those  which  are  considered  the 
most  delicious,  are,  at  the  same  time,  tlie  most  exceptionable :  the  pulpy  gelatinous 
KiKin  of  the  turbot,  and  the  glutinous  parts  about  the  head  of  the  cod,  are  very  apt  to 
disagree  with  invalids.  Salmon  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  the  most  nutritive  of 
our  fish  ;  but  it  is  heating  and  oily,  and  not  very  digestible  :  and  persons,  even  with 
strong  stomachs,  are  frequently  under  the  necessity  of  taking  some  stimulant  to  assist 
its  digestion.  The  addition  of  lobster  sauce  renders  it  still  more  unwholesome :  the 
best  condiment  that  can  be  useil  is  vinegar.  As  connected  with  the  time  of  spawning, 
the  season  of  the  year  has  the  most  decided  iufluence  upon  the  quality  of  the  salmon. 
It  is  in  the  highest  perfection,  or  in  season,  as  it  is  termed,  sometime  previous  to 
its  spawning ;  the  flesh  is  then  firm  and  delicious ;  whereas,  after  this  event,  it  is  for 
some  time  unfit  for  food.  This  circumstance,  however,  is  not  sufficient  to  prevent 
those  who  have  an  opportunity  from  catching  and  eating  the  fish  in  that  state ;  and 
the  legislature  has  accordingly  found  it  necessary  to  fix  the  periods  at  which  salmon* 
fishing  is  lawful.  In  Ireland,  where  there  is  great  freedom  used  in  killing  salmon, 
during  and  after  the  spawning  season,  the  eating  of  the  fi$h  at  such  times  has  been  often 
found  to  be  poductive  of  disease  ;  and  Dr.  Walker  has  related  a  circumstance  of  the 
same  kind  as  having  occurred  in  Scotland.  Salmon  trout  is  not  so  rich  and  oily  as  the 
salmon;  although,  therefore,  it  is  less  nutritive,  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  less  heating 
and  more  digestible.  Eels  are  extremely  objectionable,  on  account  of  the  large  pro- 
portion of  oil  which  they  contain.  I  have  witnessed  several  cases  of  indigestion  and 
alimentary  disturbance  from  tlieiit.use.  When  eaten,  they  should  always  be  qualified 
with  viuegar.  From  these  observations,  the  value  of  fish  may  be  appreciated,  and  the 
qualities  which  entitle  them  to  election  easily  imderstood.  Firmness  of  texture, 
whiteness  of  muscle,  and  the  absence  of  oiliness  and  viscidity,  are  the  circumstances 
which  render  them  acceptable  to  weak  stomachs. 

Shell  fish  have  been  greatly  extolled  by  some  physicians,  as  nutritive  and  easily- 
digestible  articles  of  food.  It  will  be  necessary  to  examine  this  question,  by  the 
application  of  those  principles  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  establish.  Oysters,  in 
my  opinion,  enjoy  a  reputation  which  they  do  not  deserve :  when  eaten  cold,  they  are 
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frequently  distresBibg  to  weak  stomachs,  and  require  the  aid  of  pepper  as  a  stimulant ) 
and  since  tliey  are  usually  swallowed  without  mastication,  tlie  stomach  has  an  addi- 
tional lahour  to. perform,  in  order  to  reduce  them  into  chyme.  When  cooked,  they 
are  still  less  digestible,  on  account  of  the  change  produced  upon  their  albuminous 
principle.  It  is,  however,  certain,  that  they  are  nourishing,  and  contain  a  consi- 
derable quantity  of  nutritive  matter  in  a  small  compass  :  hut  this  latter  circumstance 
affords  another  objection  to  their  use.  Certain  it  is,  that  oysters  have  occasionally 
produced  injurious  effects,  which  have  been  attributed  to  their  having  laid  on  co}^ry 
beds :  but  this  idea  is  entirely  unfounded,  and  arose  merely  from  the  green  colour 
which  they  often  acquire,  the  cause  of  which  is  now  generally  understood ;  it  is 
sometimes  an  operation  of  nature,  but  it  is  more  generally  produced  by  art,  by  placing 
them  in  a  situation  where  there  is  a  great  deposit  fron  the  sea,  consisting  of  the 
vegetating  germs  of  marine  confervtB  and  fuel,  and  which  impart  their  colour  to  the 
oysters.  For  this  object,  the  Dutch  formerly  carried  oysters  from  our  coasts,  and 
deposited  them  on  their  own.  Native  oysters  transported  into  the  Colchester  beds 
soon  assume  a  green  colour.  Where  this  food  has  produced  a  fit  of  indigestion,  it  has 
evidently  arisen  from  the  indigestible  nature  of  the  oyster,  and  the  state  of  the 
individual's  stomach  at  the  time;  and  had  such  a  person  indulged,  to  the  same 
amount ,  in  any  equally  indigestible  aliment,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  he 
would  have  experienced  similar  effects.  Doctor  Clarke  has  related  some  striking 
cases  of  convulsion,  which  occured  to  women  after  child-birth,  in  consequence  of 
eating  oysters ;  the  same  effects  might  have  supervened  the  ingestion  of  any  food 
that  is  not  easily  digestible;  for  tlie  stomach  of  a  woman  at  such  a  period,  in 
consequence  of  the  irritable  state  of  the  nervous  system,  is  easily  disturbed  in  its 
functions.  *  •  *  •  Lobsters  are  certainly  nutritive ;  but  they  are  exposed  to 
the  sam6  objection,  on  the  ground  of  indigestibility  ;  and  such  has  been  their  effect 
upon  certain  stomachs,  as  to  have  excited  a  suspicion  of  their  containing  some 
poisonous  principle:  they  have  been  known  to  occasion  pain  in  the  throat,  and, 
besides  eruptions  upon  the  skin,  to  extend  their  morbid  influence  to  the  production 
of  pain  in  the  stomach,  and  affection  of  the  joints.  As  found  in  the  London  market, 
they  are  generally  under-boiled,  with  a  view  to  their  better  keeping ;  and  in  that 
case  they  are  highly  indigestible.     The  same  observations  apply  to  the  crab. 

With  regard  to  the  digestibility  of  meats,  the  preference  is  given 
to  tender  mutton.  Firmness  of  texture  has  much  to  do,  according  to 
our  author,  with  digestibility,  and  the  texture  of  mutton  comes 
nearest  to  the  standard  of  perfection.  Meat  too  young  is  tdo  stringy, 
for  digestion ;  and  wild  animals  are  too  dense  in  the  fibre — too  close- 
grained,  if  we  may  so  express  ourselves. 

The  subject  of  drink  is  one  that  comes  home  to  the  heart  and 
stomach  of  every  Englishman.  An  eminent  practitioner  has  eudea^ 
voured  to  cut  off  our  cups  altogether.  Doctor  Paris  opposes  himself 
to  this,  as  to  most  other  inflexible  systems. 

Those  physicians  who  have  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  a  total  abstinence  of  liquid 
during  a  meal,  appear  to  have  forgotten  tliat  every  general  rule  must  be  regulated  by 
circumstances.  'I  he  best  test  of  its  necessity  is  afforded  by  the  sensations  of  the  indi- 
vidual, which  ought  not  to  be  disregarded  merely  because  they  appear  in  opposition  to 
some  preconceived  theory.  The  valetudinarian  who,  without  the  feeling  of  thirst, 
drinks  during  a  meal  because  he  has  heard  that  it  assists  digestion ;  and  he  who 
abstains  from  liquid,  in  opposition  to  this  feeling,  in  consequence  of  the  clamour  which 
the  partisans  of  a  popular  lecturer  have  raised  against  the  custom  ;  will  equally  err,  and 
contribute  to  the  mcrease  of  the  evil  tliey  so  anxiously  seek  to  obviate.  Dr.  W.  Philip 
has  stated  a  fact,  the  truth  of  which  my  own  experience  justifies,  that  "  eating  too  fast 
causes  thirst ;  for  the  food  being  swallowed  without  a  due  admixture  of  saliva,  the 
mass  formed  in  tlie  stomach  is  too  dry.''  I  may  conclude  these  remarks  by  observing, 
that  as  hunger  and  thirst  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  incompatible  sensations,  it  is  probable 
that  nature  intended  that  the  appetite  for  food  should  first  be  satisfied,  before  a  supply 
of  drink  becomes  necessary ;  and  if  our  food  possess  that  degree  of  succulence  which 
characterises  digestible  ahment,  there  will  be  no  occasion  for  it.  But,  under  any 
circumstances,  the  quantity  taken  should  be  small :  it  is  during  the  intervals  of  our 
sohd  meals  that  the  Hquid  necessary  for  the  repair  of  our  fluids  should  be  taken  ;  and 
both  theory  and  experience  appear  in  this  respect  to  conform,  and  to  demonstrate  the 
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• 
advantage  which  attendi  a  liquid  repast  about  four  or  fire  hours  after  the  solid  mfial. 
At  about  this  period  the  chyle  has  entered  its  proper  vessels,  and  is  flowing  into  the 
blood,  in  order  to  undergo  its  final  changes.  Then  it  is  that  the  stomach,  having 
disposed  of  its  charge,  receives  the  wholesome  draught  with  the  greatest  advantage ; 
then  it  is  that  the  blood,  impregnated  with  new  materials,  requires  the  assistance  of  a 
diluent  to  complete  their  sanguification,  and  to  carry  off  the  superfluous  matter ;  and  it 
is  then  that  the  kidneys  and  the  skin  will  require  the  aid  of  additional  water  to  assist 
the  performance  of  their  functions.  The  common  beverage  of  tea,  or  some  analogous 
repast,  originally  suggested  no  doubt  by  an  instinctive  desire  for  liquid  at  this  period, 
is  thus  sanctioned  by  theory,  while  its  advantages  are  established  by  experience. 

Water  is  unquestionably  the  natural  beverage  of  man ;  but  any  objection  against  the 
use  of  other  beverages,  founded  on  their  artificial  origin,  I  should  at  once  repel  by 
the  same  argument  which  has  been  adduced  in  defence  of  cookery.  We  are  to  consider 
man  as  be  is,  not  as  he  might  have  been,  had  he  never  forsaken  the  rude  path  of 
nature.  I  am  willing  to  confess,  that "  the  more  simply  life  is  supported,  and  the  less- 
stimulus  we  use,  the  better;  and  that  he  is  happy  who  considers  water  the  best  driid^, 
and  salt  the  best  sauce  : "  but  how  rarely  does  a  physician  find  a  patient  who  has 
regulated  his  life  by  such  a  maxim !  He  is  generally  called  upon  to  reform  stomachs, 
already  vitiated  by  bad  habits,  and  which  cannot,  without  much  discipline,  be  recon- 
ciled to  simple  and  healthy  aliment.  Under  such  circumstances,  nothing  can  be  more 
injudicious  than  abruptly  to  withdraw  the  accustomed  stimuli,  unless  it  can  be  shown 
that  they  are  absolutely  injurious ;  a  question  which  it  will  be  my  duty  to  investigate 
hereafter. 

We  now  come  to  wines :  on  which  suhject  Doctor  Paris  explodes  a 
number  of  fallacies  aud  fancies  ;  among  others,  that  absurd  notion  of 
the  unwholesomeness  of  that  first  of  wines,  Madeira,  on  the  score  of 
the  insignificant  portion  of  acid  contained  in  it. 

Volumes  have  been  written  to  prove  that  spirit,  in  every  form,  is  not  only  unneces- 
saty  to  those  who  are  in  health,  but  that  it  has  been  the  prolific  source  of  the  most 
painful  and  fatal  diseases  to  which  man  is  subject ;  in  short,  that  Epimetheus  himself 
did  not,  by  opening  the  box  of  Pandora,  commit  a  greater  act  of  hostility  against  our 
nature  than  the  discoverer  of  fermented  liquors.  Every  apartment,  it  is  said,  devoted 
to  the  circulation  of  the  glass,  may  be  regarded  as  a  temple  set  apart  for  the  performance 
of  human  sacrifices ;  and  that  they  ought  to  be  fitted  up,  like  the  ancient  temples  of 
Egypt,  in  a  manner  to  show  the  real  atrocity  of  the  superstition  that  is  carried  on 
vrithin  their  walls.  This  is  mere  rant  and  nonsense ;  a  striking  specimen  of  the  fallacy 
of  reasoning  against  the  tue  of  a  custom  from  its  aime»  There  exists  no  evidence  to 
prove  that  a  temperate  use  of  good  wine,  when  taken  at  seasonable  hours,  has  ever 
proved  injurious  to  healthy  adults.  In  youth,  and  still  more  in  infancy,  the  stimulus 
which  it  imparts  to  the  stomach  is  undoubtedly  injurious ;  but  there  are  exceptions 
even  to  this  general  rule.  The  occasional  use  of  diluted  wine  has  improved  the  health 
of  a  child,  by  imparting  vigour  to  a  torpid  stomach :  we  ought,  however,  to  consider  it 
rather  as  a  Inedicine  than  as  a  luxury.    *«••*** 

The  quantity  of  acid  contained  in  wines  has  been  supposed  capable  of  diminishing 
their  salubrity,  and  in  some  cases  o(  rendering  them  imminently  noxious.  There  can 
be  no  doubt,  that  where  acetic  acid  has  been  generated  during  a  protracted  fermentation, 
it  will  deteriorate  the  virtues  of  wine,  and  render  it  obnoxious  to  the  stomach  ;  but 
where  the  ac^d  arises  from  the  nature  of  the  fruit,  it  cannot  merit  the  odium  which 
popular  opinion  would  assign  to  it.  What,  for  instance,  is  the  acid  contained  in 
Madeira,  and  against  which  so  many  objections  have  been  urged  ?  an  atom  merely  of 
tartar.  And  yet  the  person  who  rancies  that  his  digestion  can  be  deranged  by  its 
action,  will  swallow  twenty  times  the  quantity  of  the  same  ingredient  in  some  other 
shape,  with  perfect  indifference  and  impunity.  Sir  Anthony  Carlisle,  who  has  carried 
his  prejudice  against  acid  farther  than  any  other  writer,  says,  **  long-continued  and 
watchful  observation  induce  me  to  conclude,  that  the  acid  qualities  of  fermented 
liquors  are  no  less  injurious  than  the  spirit  which  they  contain."  If  the  process  of 
reasoning,  by  which  he  arrived  at  such  conclusion,  be  not  more  correct  than  the  experi- 
ments which  enabled  him  to  ascertain  the  quantities  of  acid  matter  in  different  fermented 
liquors,  it  cannot  merit  the  confidence  of  the  public.  His  table,  which  was  constructed 
to  exhibit  **  gross  proofs"  (of  error?)  of  the  relative  quantities  of  free  acid  in  ordinary 
fermented  drinks,  is  a  chemical  curiosity.  The  tyro  who  has  attended  a  single  course 
of  lectures  will  at  once  perceive,  by  casting  his  eyes  over  this  table,  that  its  results  are 
wholly  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  of  chemical  equivalents. 
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Under  the    head  of  naalt   liquors,  Doctor  Paris  takes    the  field 

against  an  argument  of  Franklin's,  which  has  always  appeared  to  us 

to  lack  philosophy: — * 

'  I  certainly  do  not  agree  with  Dr.  Fraaklixt  when  he  states,  that  the  bodily  strength 
furnished  by  beer  can  only  be  in  proportion  to  the  solid  part  of  the  barley  dissolved  in 
the  water  of  which  the  beer  was  composed ;  and  that,  as  there  is  a  larger  proportion  of 
flour  in  a  penny  loaf  than  in  a  prat  of  beer,  consequently,  that  more  strength  is  derived 
from  a  penny  loaf  and  a  pint  of  water  than  from  a  pint  of  beer.  It  is  the  stimulus  of 
the  beer  that  proves  so  serviceable  to  the  poor  man,  enabling  his  stomach  to  extract 
more  aliment  &om  hisinnutritive  diet. 

We  cannot  close  our  extracts  from  this  work  without  quoting  the 

author's  remarks    on   exercise,    and   his    approval  of  the  recently 

introduced  gymnastics. 

'  No  person  should  sit  down  at  a  full  meal,  unless  he  has  had  the  opportunity  of 
pfevioualy  inhaling  the  open  air,  .and  taking  a  quantity  of  exercise,  proportiooate  to  his 
power  of  susiaining  it  without  fatigue.  Upon  this  point  I  i^ee  with  Mr.  Abemethy» 
who  says,  "  I  do  not  allow  the  state  of  the  weather  to  be  urged  as  an  objection  to  the 
prosecution  of  measures  so  essential  to  health,  since  it  is  in  ^e  power  of  every  one  to 
protect  himself  fiom  cold  by  clothing ;  and  the  exercise  may  be  taken  in  a  chamber 
with  the  windows  thrown  open^  and  walking  actively  baekwaxds  and  forwards,  ZB 
sailors  do  on  shipboard*''  Hone  exercise  is  undoubtedly  salutary,  but  it  should  not 
supersede  the  necessity  of  walking ;  where  the  two  modes  can  be  conveniently  com- 
.  bined,  the  greatest  advantage  will  arise.  I  have  heard  that  a  physician  of  eminence 
has  declared,  that  **  equitation  is  more  beneficial  to  the  horse  than  to  his  rider :"  my  own 
experience  on  this  subject  will  not  allow  me  to  concede  to  such  a  propositiDn  ;  nor  to 
that  which  maintains  that  **  riding  is  the  best  exercise  for  regcuning  health,  and  walking 
for  retaining  it."  It  must  be  admitted,  that  the  shaking  which  attends  horse  exercise, 
is  salutary  to  the  stomach  and  intestines  ;  it  is  also  less  fatiguing  to  the  inferior  limbs ; 
so  that  persons  in  a  weak  state  can  use  it  with  less  pain  or  difficulty.  There  is  also 
another  circumstance  connected  with  tliis  subject,  upon  which  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  sufficient  stress  has  not  been  laid,  the  rapidity  with  which  we  change  the  air.  I 
am  not  aware  tliat  any  theory  has  been  proposed  to  explain  the  fact ;  but  I  am  perfectly 
well  satisfied,  that  rapid  motion  through  the  air  is  highly  beneficial.  As  this  is  a 
gynmastic  age,  I  may  be  allowed  to  offer  some  further  observations  upon  the  importance 
of  exercising  the  body,  'i'he  occupation  of  digging  is  more  beneficial  than  is  usually 
supposed :  and  to  dyspeptic  patients  it  proves  useful,  by  the  agitation  thus  occasioned 
in  tne  abdominal  region.  Patients  who  have  suffered  from  visceral  congestion,  have 
experienced  the  greatest  benefit  from  it.  I  am  induced  to  believe,  that  the  general 
discontinuance  of  those  manly  exercises,  which  were  so  commonly  resorted  to  by  our 
ancestors  in  the  metropoUs,  has  contributed  to  multiply  our  catalogue  of  dyspeptic 
diseases ;  and  I  cannot  but  express  my  satisfaction  at  the  prospect  of  the  estalwshment 
of  a  society  for  their  re -introduction.  Stow,  in  his  Survey  of  London,  laments  the 
retrenchment  of  the  grounds  appropriated  for  pastimes,  which  had  begun  to  take  place 
even  in  his  day :  what  would  he  say,  could  he  now  re-visit  the  metropolis  1 

Here  we  must  conclude  our  notice  of  this  valuahle  production; 
which  we  do  with  a  regret,  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  do  greater 
justice  to  its  merits.  Like  the  often-quoted  scholar  of  Hierocles,  we 
have  exhibited  a  few  bricks  as  specimens  of  the  house,  and  must 
recommend  oar  readers  to  go  to  the  edifice  itself,  in  order  to  form  a 
judgment  of  the  utility  of  its  design  and  the  science  displayed  in 
its  construction.  Every  man  who  has  a  stomach  (and  which  of  us 
Londoners  has  not  a  bad  one  ?)  ought  to  read  Paris  on  Diet,  and 
every  man  who  has  a  head  will  acknowledge  the  pervading  good  sense 
of  it. 
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As  the  shooting  season  is  approaching,  it  may  serve  to  direct  the 
movements  of  some  undecided  sportsman,  to  trace  the  particulars  of^ 
an  ex'cursion  made  a  year  or  two  ago,  into  an  unexplored  country.     On 
the  16th  of  August  three  of  us  hooked  places,  two  outside  and  one 
inside,  for  Liverpool,  the  convenience  of  which  arrangement  needs  no 
comment.     We  limited  ourselves  to  one  portmanteau  each,  with  hox* 
for  our  guns,  rods,  and  other  indispensahle  muniments.     Eight-and- 
twenty  hours  after  leaving  London,  we  were  on  hoard  the  Emerald- 
Isle  steam-packet,  whose  superh  cahin  affords  sevenfold  more  luxuries 
than  a  stranger  will  ever  find  in  the  foetid  inns  of  Liverpool.     At  four 
in  the  afternoon  we  moored  from  the  dock.     As  we  darted  down  the' 
Med  way,  the  glow  of  sun-set  tinged  the  western  faces  of  the  Welsh 
cliffs.     A  long  hurnished  track  lay  hefore  us,  like  the  road  of  Uriel, 
leading  from  the  fields  of  light  on  which  we  were  advancing :    but 
the  breeze  freshened  on  the  going  down  of  old  Sol,  and  we  crowded  all 
our  canvas  to  overtake  him.     When  I  had  surveyed  the  diamond 
canopy,  and  the  glittering  pavement  of  our  Milky-way,  I  descended  to 
the  drawing-room,  where  my  companions  were  engaged  at  back- 
gammon ;  several  lounging  gentlemen  were  strewn  upon  the  chaises- 
longues :  these  were  passengers  made  to  the  sea.     We  soon  descended' 
to  the  dormitory,  two-pair  down,  and  submitted,  like  docile  children, 
to  the  healing  effects  of  the  nursing  sea.     At  five  in  the  morning,  a 
well-known  stir  warned  me  that  we  were  nearing  land — the  land  of 
old  Ireland ;  for  thither  am  I  taking  my  reader,  since  it  must  out  at 
last ;  and  thither  had  my  Cockney-friends,  not  without  great  reluc- 
tance, consented  to  be  steered.     Well !  I  was  bent  upon  showing  thent 
the  bay — the  bay  of  Dublin  you  divine — at  this  season  and  hour* 
With  much  ado,  their  resurrection  was  effected ;  and  like  dead  meit 
muffled  in  the  shrouding  of  seamen's  cloaks,  they  staggered  upon  deck. 
Persons  in  their  condition  could  not  be  expected  to  fall  into  ecstacies 
at  the  blush  of  dawn,  rosying  the  subdued  waters,  and  crimsoning  the- 
clouds  ;  but  the  sight  of  cape  and  head-land,  in  every  variety  of  form, 
from  the  craggy  precipice  that  blackened  under  our  bow,  to  the 
rounded  promontory  that  faded  into  azure  in  the  distance,  failed  not, 
to   draw  forth   exclamations  of  surprise.     But   when  they  saw  the 
amphitheatre  of  hills  that  encircle  the  bay,  studded  all  with  white 
villas,  at  various  slopes  above  the  sea,  each  girt  with  a  labyrinth  of 
trees  and  hedges ;  and  then,  in  the  centre  of  the  reach,  the  unclouded 
mother  city,  modestly  retiring,  as  if  prouder  of  the  gems  that  invest 
her  suburbs  than  of  her  own  towers  and  steeples,  their  admiration 
knew  no  bounds. 

I  am  not  writing  an  itinerary,  but  hastening  to  the  ground  where 
our  diversion  was  to  be  taken  ;  but  thus  much  I  may  inform  the 
traveller,  that  he  will  have  sufficient  time  to  see  the  chief  public 
buildings  of  Dublin,  without  being  detained  beyond  the  hour  at  which 
the  mails  leave  town.  At  eight  in  the  evening  we  got  upon  the 
Enniskillen  coach,  and  driving  along  one  of  the  finest  roads  in  the 
kingdom,  we  entered  the  island-town  at  eleven  next  morning.  Here 
we  refreshed  ourselves,  and  hiring  a  jaunting-car,  drove  forwards  nine 
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miles  along  the  lower  lake,  before  we  stopped  at  Churchill  to  dine. 
Below  this  town  Lough  Erne  widens  to  a  small  inland  sea ;  from  an 
adjoining  hill  the  eye  can  take  in  a  survey  of  twenty  miles  of  the  lake, 
and  see  innumerable  islands  projected  on  its  sfirface,  and  the  seats  of 
the  gentlemen  that  are  thinly  scattered  oii  its  shore. 

We  pushed  on  about  four  of  the  afternoon,  cantering  down  the  hill 
that  brought  us  to  the  verge  of  the  lake.  Then  the  great  Wyalt  range 
of  tabular  mountains  rose  like  a  wall  on  our  left.  We  saw  the  eagle 
returning  late  to  his  airey,  midway  down  the  steep,  regardless  of  the 
smoking  cottages  below,  and  preferring,  apparently,  the  bare  face  of 
these  poulafoucasj  to  the  solitary  islands  of  the  main.  On  our  right 
Lough  Erne  was  gradually  narrowing  to  a  stream,  as  several  wooded 
capes  lipon  the  farther  shore  indicated,  Reader,  I  am  now  approach- 
ing scenes  familiar  to  me  as  the  recollections  of  yesterday.  Why 
should  we  travel  at  a  mail-coach  rate,  seated  as  we  are  upon  a  car, 
masters  of  our  own  time  ?  If  you  will  travel  on  with  us,  imagine  we 
have  taken  you  up  just  hereabouts ;  and  rely  upon  it,  no  scene  shall 
be  described,  no  person  introduced,  which  you  will  not  .recognise  if 
yon  travel  this  road  again. 

As  we^approached  a  slated  building  resembling  a  barn,  on  the  road- 
side, a  boat  was  pulled  into  shore  by  two  persons,  a  gentleman  in  black 
and  a  fine  healthy  boy.  They  both  appeared  overcome  with  fatigue. 
While  we  were  viewing  them,  a  country  girl  approached,  and  tendering 
a  long  white  surplice,  hoped  his  reverence  was  well.  "  Hard  work  for 
a  parson,'*  exclaimed  Charles  Kidman.  "  Your  reverence  pulls  well," 
added  Frederick  Trigger.  "  Better  than  my  sexton,"  answered  the 
olergjriuian,  "  for  he  has  not  begun  to  pull  the  bell  yet."  "  I'll  do  it, 
papa,"  said  the  youngster  ;  but  the  sexton  was  already  at  the  porch 
of  the  slated  building,  which  proved  to  be  a  church.  On  inquiry  we 
learnt  that  this  was  tlie  curate,  who  came  to  celebrate  a  wedding. 
He  was  a  much-loved  gentleman,  with  a  large  family,  who,  not  having 
been  able  to  procure  a  dwelling  in  his  own  parish,  lived  upon  the  other 
side  of  the  water,  and  underwent  the  fatigue  of  rowing  across  when- 
ever he  was  required  to  perform  his  functions.  His  family  amounted 
to  eight,  and  his  income  was  less  than  eighty  pounds  a-year,  so  that 
building  for  himself  was  out  of  the  question ;  neither  could  it,  in 
reason,  be  expected  from  the  bishop,  who,  with  a  small  family,  was 
stinted  to  twelve  thousand  per  annum. 

.  A  few  miles  further  on  we  came  to  the  falls  of  Beleck,  a  wonderful 
place !  A  bridge  here  crosses  the  middle  of  the  force,  down  which  the 
waters  fall  with  stunning  noise,  brawling  and  foaming  till  they  find  a 
level  in  the  black  pool  formed  between  limestone  rocks.  From  the 
battery  hill  we  saw  the  course  which  the  river  pursues  towards  Bally- 
shannon,  the  place  where  Lough  Erne  discharges  its  waters  •  into  the 
sea,  over  a  fall  of  about  twenty  feet.  We  left  this  town  at  the  right, 
and  at  eight  in  the  evening  arrived  at  Bundoran,  our  head-quarters, 
having  been  foui*  days  on  our  journey,  with  sufficient  intervals  of  rest. 

Next  morning  we  sallied  out  from  the  inn  in  our  dressing-gowns, 
having  taken  the  precaution  of  shaving  first ;  a  minute's  walk  brought 
us  to  the  rocks,  against  which  the  Atlantic  was  softly  rolling  in  most 
inviting  swells ;  another  minute  served  to  disencumber  us  of  our  loose 
attire  \  and  the  third  found  us  rolling  on  the  billow,  straining  limb  |ind 
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sln^w  in  the  manly  exercise.  A  thousand  voices  rose  at  the  same 
moment  from  the  dahblers  on  the  beachy  shore,  some  hundred  yards 
offy  where  the  peasantry  bathe  en  masse.  Near  us  the  more  practised 
swimmer  silently  cleaved  the  green  water,  or  the  gladsome  hoy, 
darting  from  the  gunnel,  gave  evidence  of  his  skill  and  courage.  Every 
depth  was  to  choose,  and  every  choice  of  solitude  or  publicity  was 
there.  Around  us  skimmed  the  light  wherry,  and  the  fishing-smack 
came  joyously  in,  laden  with  the  treasures  of  the  bay  of  Donegal. 
Nothing  could  be  more  exhilirating.  I  purchased  from  the  fresh 
cargo  soles  and  turbot  uncommonly  cheap.  As  soon  as  the  concrete 
salt  had  been  washed  off  with  pure  water,  we  descended  to  a  breakfast, 
seasoned  with  smoked  salmon  and  potted  trout. 

After  breakfast  we  ranged  through  the  town  in  search  of  lodgings, 
which  we  procured  at  a  moderate  rate.  It  took  the  remainder  of  the 
day  to  adjust  our  fowling-pieces  and  fishing-rods.  This  was  the 
opening  of  the  grouse  season ;  but  many  things  were  to  be  done  before 
we  could  take  the  field :  permission  was  to  be  had,  and  dogs  were  to 
be  borrowed.  Though  no  gentlemen  in  the  world  can  be  more  obliging 
in  giving  leave,  and  accommodating  strangers,  especially  if  they  be 
English,  than  the  gentlemen  of  the  north  of  Ireland,  still  no  one  can 
expect  that  favour  until  the  owner  has  first  satisfied  his  own  love  of 
sport,  or  that  of  his  particular  friends ;  such  permissions  are  freely 
given  for  the  whole  season,  with  the  reserve  of  the  first  and  second  days. 

But  in  fishing  the  same  delicacy  does  not  interfere.  All  trout  are 
ferte  natures^  and  may  be  fairly  angled  for  in  the  river  or  lake.  As 
for  salmon,  the  general  restriction  is,  that  you  pay  for  all  you  retain 
beyond  one;  but  you  may  catch,  and  then  liberate  or  resign  to  the 
fishery  as  many  as  you  can.     We  prepared  ourselves  therefore  for  the ' 

first  fine  fishing  day,  by  sending  for  Paddy ,  to  tie  flies  suited  to 

the  water.  Such  naturalists  generally  exist  upon  all  fishing  lakes, 
and  no  stranger  need  pretend  to  throw  a  fly  upon  the  water  without 
their  assistance,  which  is  easily  commanded.  Paddy  might  rank 
as  an  angler  with  Cotton  and  Walton.  When  he  turns  home  his 
boat,  no  man  need  longer  keep  the  water.  The  very  wind  whispers 
secrets  to  Paddy,  and  tells  him  the  bays  in  which  the  trout  are  lying 
each  day  of  the  season. 

This  arrangement  made,  we  dined,  and  then  marched  forth  in  Vanx* 
hall  style,  to  astonish  the  natives.  It  was  the  general  hour  for- 
walking :  our  appearance  excited  no  small  curiosity  among  the  groupes. 
About  sun-set  we  strolled  down  to  the  rocks,  which  form  a  broad 
national  esplanade  under  the  cliffs,  as  level  as  a  causeway.  Here  we 
were  invited  for  sixpence  each  to  embark  on  board  a  large  sail-boat, 
in  which  were  several  ladies  and  gentlemen,  intent  upon  taking  a  cheap 
sail.  We  sheared  off  with  the  breeze  on  our  larboard-bow.  The 
white  village  rose  upon  the  heights,  behind  which  towered  the  bold 
and  rugged  mountains  of  Benbulbin.  Ever  and  anon  we  tacked  into 
shore  so  closely,  that  at  times  we  might  have  shook  hands  with  the 
gay  parties  promenading  along  the  rocky  causeway.  Vast  green  caves, 
curtained  with  stalactites,  presented  themselves  to  view,  into  some  of 
which  row-boats  could  have  penetrated.  Among  the  fair  describers 
of  the  lions  of  Bandoran,  was  one  of  those  rose  and  lily  beauties  with 
dark  eyes  and  tresses,  which  are  to  be  found,  like  the  choice  heaths 
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of  the  botauist,  so  frequently  among  the  wilds  of  the  s?stet  country* 
She  lisped  her  childish  delight  at  the  beautiful  shells  and  pebbles,  and 
anemony,  fish,  or  stars,  that  are  to  be  seen  in  the  clear  pools  of  the 
caverns.  She  told  us  of  the  fairy-cave,  from  which,  during  western 
gales,  the  water  came  spouting  in  one  unbroken  stream ;  and  of  the 
romantic  gentleman,  who  had  sufiFered  himself  to  be  caught  by  wind 
and  tide,  and  been  constrained  to  muse  in  a  wet  skin,  until  the 
elements  abated. 

When  we  had  marked  the  last  glow  of  sun-set  over  Teeling-head, 
by  general  consent  the  helm  was  put  about,  and  we  rode  swiftly  before 
the  wind,  on  the  long  surges  of  the  tide.  We  assisted  our  fair  com- 
panions up  the  heights,  and  were  vain  enough  to  remark,  how  much 
more  they  required  help  than  when  under  the  escort  of  brothers. 

One  of  those  idlers  who  are  perpetually  to  be  found  at  watering- 
places,  who  have  no  fixed  plan  of  their  own,  and  are  glad  to  meet 
companions  in  their  pleasures,  had  proposed  a  scheme  foi'  the  morrow, 
to  which  we  consented.  It  required  a  little  preparation  and  exertion ; 
but  what  will  not  the  expectation  of  novelty  effect?  None  of  us 
grumbled  next  morning,  when  awakened  at  six.  London  and  its 
drowsy  customs  were  forgotten,  in  these  new  scenes  and  strange  modes 
of  life.  After  swallowing  a  hearty  breakfast  we  took  the  road  to 
Kinlock,  a  village  two  miles  westward  ;  we  then  turned  towards  the 
lake.  A  boat  awaited  us,  into  which  we  stowed  ourselves,  among 
whom  I  reckon  Mr.  Donought's  water-dog,  and  our  ammunition,  in 
which  I  include  a  basket  of  prog. 

Beautiful  Lough  Mclve !  we  were  now  upon  thy  wave,  where  so  • 
many  a  sorrowful  hour  of  my  life  has  been  soothed  ;  so  many  a  fairy- 
dream  conceived.  We  were  now  in  one  of  thy  few  sedgy  bays,  gliding 
softly  along  the  bull-rushes,  our  detonators  poised  and  cocked. 
Suddenly  a  rustling  was  heard  among  the  reeds ;  a  mallard  rose,  and 
fell  at  the  same  instant ;  the  report  reverberated  from  island  to  island, 
startling  the  fowl  along  the  shores.  They  were  seen  rising  in  flocks, 
and  arrowing  it  along  the  deep.  Two  more  flappers  fell  at  a  second 
shot,  which  our  dog  speedily  secured.  We  continued  our  course  along 
the  reeds,  flushed  with  success,  and  mute  with  expectation.  Another 
brace  rewarded  our  search. 

A  singular  ruin  attracted  our  notice,  and  we  pushed  for  it.  It 
consisted  of  a  detached  gable  and  side  wall  rising  from  an  island  that 
was  scarce  thirty  feet  in  diameter.  Through  the  waving  ivy,  loop- 
holes were  discerned,  which  told  the  fortress  of  former  days.  Indeed 
it  bears  the  name  of  Ross  Castle  ;  and  the  tradition  is,  that  the  very 
island  was  artificially  constructed  for  defence.  They  show  upon  the 
opposite  shore,  about  a  hundred  yards  off,  the  spot  whence  the  materials 
were  conveyed.  There  are  the  mounds  too,  where  it  is  said  the  cattle 
were  inclosed,  in  those  days  of  foray  and  black-mail ;  and  defended 
by  bowmen  on  the  tower,  till  such  time  as  they  could  be  swum  over 
to  some  of  the  islands.  We  landed  to  pay  reverence  to  those  monu- 
ments of  antiquity,  and  were  not  a  little  scandalized  at  the  use  to 
which  the  moderns  had  applied  them.  A  large  tin  boiler  was  erected 
on  a  few  stones,  in  one  comer ;  in  the  other  lay  a  sack  of  malt,  and  a 
rough-headed,  shoeless  urchin,  who  seemed  scared  by  our  intrusion, 
taking  us  no  doqbt  for  excisemen ;  but  the  more  practised  watchers 
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on  shore,  had  readily  discovered  that  we  were  sportsmen.  When  we 
put  off  from  the  island-castle  to  explore  an  ahhey,  which  our  hoatman 
showed  ns  on  a  neighhouring  island,  a  hoat  from  shore  followed  us, 
pulled  by  two  nervous  rowers;  when  it  had  come  along-side,  they 
-hailed  our  guide  in  his  native  tongue,  and  he  interpreted,  that  they 
wished  to  make  a  present  to  us  of  a  bottle  of  their  primest  ))Oteen. 
We  were  rather  reluctant  to  compromise  our  loyalty  by  such  hush- 
money,  but  our  companion,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Donought,  had  no  scruples, 
assuring  us,  that  all  the  gentlemen  in  the  country  drank  the  unlicensed 
spirits,  and  that  the  magistrates  secretly  countenanced  it.  Our  boat- 
man showed  us  several  wreaths  of  smoke  round  about ;  and  signified 
that  the  still  was  at  work  in  more  places  than  one.  We  conformed 
to  inveterate  practice,  and  received  the  contraband  goods  on  board. 
The  makers  refused  to  accept  compensation,  but  took  our  address,  and 
promised  to  reserve  some  of  the  next  batch  for  us  at  Bve  shillings 
fer  gallon. 

A  few  minutes'  pulling  brought  us  to  Innis-tramphull,  where  we 
landed  at  a  rude  quay  of  free-stone,  under  the  very  walls  of  the  ruin. 
As  the  boat  crushed  against  the  bottom,  tlie  slumbering  cranes  upon 
the  ivy-walls  were  roused,  and  screamed  in  the  air  above  us  ;  by  their 
circling  we  judged  that  they  had  profaned  the  sanctuary  of  monkish 
celibacy,  and  domiciled  a  young  family  in  the  convent.  We  entered 
the  dwelling  of  the  old  fathers,  who  we  strongly  suspected  were  the 
lords  of  the  castle  also,  and  not  averse  from  using  arms  in  defence  of 
their  possessions.  This  was  apparently  their  favourite  haunt.  The 
island  was  formerly  hedged  round  with  the  thorn,  and  divided  into 
septs  ;  traces  of  cultivation  are  to  this  day  perceptible,  and  the  soil  is 
the  most  fertile  of  any  in  the  islands.  The  view  is  most  select.  From 
the  ridge  of  the  island  you  see  a  succession  of  bold  mountains,  cut  into 
every  variety  of  outline.'  Overhead,  amid  the  clouds,  is  Knockmone, 
the  sharp  wedge-cliff  of  which  draws  and  splits  the  mists  of  the  ocean  ; 
under  its  eagle-pinnacle  are  two  mighty  cones,  of  singular  exactness  ; 
thence,  to  the  westward,  arc  seen  all  those  huge  bastions  which  resist 
the  violence  of  the  Atlantic.  Inward,  to  the  east,  Dartery  stretches 
its  smooth  sloping  sides  to  the  lake ;  and  beyond,  green  rounded  hills 
and  skyey  mountains  close  the  prospect.  The  widest  stretch  of  the 
Lough  is  seen  on  this  side,  fringed  with  a  golden  selvage  of  sand.  In 
its  tour  the  eye  catches  the  round  hills  and  purple  slope  of  Garrison ; 
find  the  panorama  closes  with  woody  islands,  oblong  and  circular, 
which  intervene  between  the  spectator  and  the  northern  shore. 

We  made  a  hearty  luncheon  on  the  holy  iele  of  the  monks,  and  fired 
at  ducks  upon  the  points.  By  mid-day  we  returned  to  our  quarters, 
where  we  bathed.  Mr,  Donought  partook  of  our  ducks  at  dinner ; 
und  as  we  sat  in  our  bow-window,  overlooking  the  street,  informed  us 
of  many  particulars  concerning  the  individuals  who  passed. 

There  were  to  be  seen  the  great  land-owner  and  his  lofty  lady,  whom 
nothing  could  reconcile  to  live  in  the  mansion  of  his  fathers,  but  whom 
this  little  bathing-place  attracted  some  months  in  each  year.  Even 
here  he  was  busy  with  his  jobbing  projects,  fastening  on  the  grand 
jurymen  as  they  came  to  enjoy  the  salubrious  air  of  the  sea. 

The  electioneering  nobleman  was  there  also,  who  in  heading  one 
party,  stjll  kept  the  other  at  bay,  by  suck  cajolery  as  this :    "  H*, 
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Larry,  how. do  you  do?  how  is  your  wife?"  "  Mighty  well,  thank 
your  lordship  ;  hut  shure  I  am  Jemmy  Muilligan."  "  True,  I  forgot 
your  christian  name.  Well,  Mr.  Muilligan,  how  is  your  cow  ? " — A 
gracious  inquiry, which  ever  after  secured  Mr.  Muilligau's  shout  at  an 
election  ;  his  Yote  indeed  was  at  his  landlord's  disposal,  unless  some 
one  paid  high  enough  to  indemnify  him  against  his  drivers,  as  Irish 
bailiffs  are  appropriately  termed. 

The  lady  of  the  rich  barrister  was  there  also:  not  one  of  the  least 
consequential  of  the  party.  She  chaperoned  her  fair  town-loviug 
daughters,  while  her  husband  was  going  circuit,  making  h^y  in  the 
sun-shine  of  an  Irish  assizes ;  defending  Papists  in  one  town,  and 
Orangemen  in  the  next,  for  having  laudably  broken  each  other's 
heads. 

A  bevy  of  young  ladies  were  described  to  us  as  the  Misses  O'Rourke, 
whom  their  mother  had  hauled  up  to  Dublin,  from  the  wilds  of 
Connaught,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  off ;  thence  they  had  been  led 
to  Cheltenham,  and  now  to  this  watering-place,  as  a  dernier  resort 9 
Xo  make  up  by  the  marriage  of  one  or  more  of  them,  for  the  encroach- 
ment which  these  sundry  trips  had  made  upon  the  O'Rourke  rent-roll ; 
it  having  been  deemed  expedient  to  mortgage  a  whole  town-laud,  to 
raise  supplies  for  this  creditable  speculation.  Some  of  the  young 
ladies  had  been  celebrated  in  Dublin  as  belles,  had  had  the  due 
portion  of  military  music  played  in  honour  of  them,  and  had  figured 
at  an  unconscionable  number  of  race-balls  :  but  then,  they  were  the 
Misses  O'Rourkes  still,  just  fifty  per  cent,  below  par,  in  a  mercantile 
point  of  view  :  true  victims  of  that  false  parental  policy  which 
abounds  in  Ireland ;  one  of  those  wretched  expedients  attendant  upon 
general  absenteeism.  ! 

A  young  clerical-looking  gentleman  passed  among  the  other  saun- 
terers.  *'  That,"  said  Donought,  "  was  my  rector,  a  Munster  school- 
boy,  whose  interest  procured  him  two  livings  in  the  course  of  six 
months.  I  will  tell  you  an  odd  story  of  him : — He  was  inducted  into 
.a  neighbouring  parish,  about  the  time  that  the  Rockite  system  raged 
in  the  south  of  Ireland.  On  the  first  day  of  his  arrival  here,  he  had 
a  dispute  with  some  of  his  parishioners  about  tithes,  when  a  little 
rude  language  was  offered  him,  which  he  construed  into  a  threat.  On 
the  Saturday  he  manfully  declared  to  me,  that  he  would  not  be  inti- 
midated from  preaching  the  following  day.  He  accordingly  marched 
valiantly  to  church,  with  an  oak  bludgeon,  containing  a  spring  dagger, 
in  his  hand.  His  sermon  was  one  which  required  action,  or  probably 
he  overdid  his  part^  to  show  off  his  vigour:  be  that  as  it  may,  in  the 
midst  of  a  solemn  exhortation  to  peace,  down  dropt  with  a  clang, 
from  the  preacher's  bosom,  a  great  horse-pistol.  No  explanation  could 
be  offered  from  the  pulpit;  the  skull-handling  sexton  himself  was 
horrified  at  the  idea  of  touching  it;  so  there  it  lay  on  the  flag-pavement, 
conspicuous  to  every  eye,  an  emblem  of  pastoral  confidence.  You 
may  conceive  the  poor  rector's  confusion." 

In  shorty  Donought  described  to  us  every  variety  of  Irish  society, 
from  the  peerage  to  the  half-pay  list,  who  frequented  this  busy  haunt. 
Among  the  lower  walks  of  life,  he  detailed  some  strange  habits  of  the 
bfithers.  Hither  come,  from  the  midland  counties,  all  those  who  have 
been  bitten  by  mad-dogs,  or  sentenced  incurable  by  their  caw-4octors« 
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They  pack  their  heds  and  bodies  upon  a  low-backed  cart,  ftnd  taking 
a  sack  or  two  of  potatoes,  with  a  portion  of  meal,  they  journey  to  a 
mud-waTled  village  near  Bundoran,  where  **  dry  lodgings  *'  are  to  be 
had.  The  uninformed  reader  must  be  apprised,  that  dry  lodging^ 
do  not  literally  mean  lodgings  free  from  damp,  but  without  meat  or 
drink  ;  in  which,  of  course,  the  tenant  must  be  occasionally  dry,  as 
well  as  hungry.     Into  one  of  these  dry-A^m^  quarters  the  beds  and 

Potatoes  are  stowed ;  and  then  the  cub  or  gasoon  drives  back  the 
orse  and  cart,  first  wetting  himself,  clothes,  horse,  and  all,  in  the  sea, 
and  carrying  back  a  bottle  of  the  precious  stuff  to  those  who  are 

Srecluded  from  tasting  it  at  the  fountain-head. .  The  ceremony  of 
renching  and  bathing  commences  with  the  day  on  which  the  party 
arrive.  All  of  them  strip  and  march  in  together,  mutually  encouraging 
each  other  to  take  powerful  draughts  of  the  acrid  medicine.  We  were 
told  of  one  individual,  who,  being  ordered  a  month*s  bathing,  most 
ingeniously  contrived  to  effect  it  in  one  week^  by  bathing  four  times 
a-day.  The  departure  is  attended  with  a  general  steeping  of  thehr 
clothes  and  bedding  in  the  salt-water,  in  order  to  carry  the  panacea  ad 
far  homeward  as  possible. 

In  the  evening  Donought  introduced  us  to  some  fair  friends  of  his, 
in  whose  company  we  explored  the  caves.  They  were  lively  girls,  all 
excellent  walkers  and  climbers.  We  learned  from  them  the  gaieties 
that  were  expected  to  go  forward  just  at  that  season ;  raees^,  sailing- 
matches,  and  public-balls,  all  which  we  promised  to  attend.  Matters 
went  on  very  smoothly  after  this  breaking  of  the  ice.  One  family 
introduced  us  to  another,  and  offers  came  in  rapid  succession  to  procure 
us  leave  to  shoot  upon  the  mountains.  At  length  the  day  was  fixed 
for  us  to  accompany  a  keen  sportsman  upon  the  Leitrim  moors.  A 
jaunting-car  took  us  and  our  provender,  at  six  in  the  morning,  up  a 
singular  alpine  glen,  into  the  very  heart  of  the  mountains.  Here,  at  a 
small  shebeen-house,  an  old  sportsman  attended  us,  with  two  brace  of 
dogs,  that  had  been  sent  forward  over  night.  Half-a-dozen  young 
mountaineers  were  soon  engaged,  at  a  trifle  each,  to  mark  the  birds. 
Our  breakfast,  which  was  taken  in  a  clean  little  room,  consisted  of  the 
contents  of  our  basket,  and  a  noggin  or  fair  wooden  quart  of  iiew 
milk.  We  then  divided  ourselves  into  two  parties,  to  beat  different 
quarters  of  each  hill,  placing  our  markers  upon  the  ridges.  I  have 
now  brought  the  reader  to  the  ground,  abounding  with  moor-fowl ; 
let  him  take  his  own  range,  and  not  expect  a  mere  Cockney-sportsman 
or  Battersea-shooter  to  direct  him  through  the  day^s  sport.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  we  scoured  leagues  of  cover,  banging  away  at  intervals 
like  saluting  squadrons.  Every  now  and  then  the  eye  found  relief 
from  the  brown  wastes  of  heath,  in  the  bright  fields  of  the  interminable 
sea,  whose  horizon  at  every  height  still  kept  level  with  the  eye.  We 
returned  home  well  fatigued,  some  glorying  in  their  six  brace,  others 
not  dissatisfied  with  less.  These  excursions  we  often  repeated,  for 
there  was  no  lack  of  game  and  mountains,  and  a  little  exertion  could 
always  ensure  the  gratification  of  shooting  upon  them. 

But  I  am  keeping  thee,  brother  of  the  rod,  too  long  from  the  water. 
Poor  and  jejune  must  be  any  account  I  can  give  thee  of  that  first  of 
all  fishing-lakes,  which  scarce  a  season  in  the  year  finds  unprovided 
with  sport  for  the  fisherman ;  but  the  hs^rvest  is  its  prime.     One 
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morning  our  piscator  warned  us  that  the  wind  was  in  the  proper 
quarter^  and  the  clouds  as  if  bespoke.  Two  miles  brought  us  to  the 
boat,  near  where  Bundrouis  river  quits  the  lake.  I  fixed  myself  at 
the  stem  and  Kidman  at  the  stem,  each  with  a  rod.  Trigger  had  in 
charge  the  landing-net,  while  Paddy  with  one  oar  kept  the  boat 
upon  the  throw,  allowing  it  to  drop  down  gently  with  its  side  to  the 
wind.  Trigger  had  soon  enough  to  do  to  land  the  gilleroes,  who  were 
leaping  like  dogs,  as  Paddy  expressed  it ;  and  many  a  fine  golden 
fellow,  of  one,  two,  aye  six-pouna  weight,  we  played.  These  grlleroes 
are  the  famous  deep-bodied  trout,  whose  gizzard  has  excited  the 
attention  of  naturalists ;  no  trout  is  more  lively,  or  more  sure,  if  you 
cover  him  upon  a  proper  day. 

We  soon  neared  the  woody  islands,  those  beauty-spots  upon  the 
face  of  fair  Melve.    We  kept  dabbling  between  two  of  them,  divided 
by  a  narrow  strait,  across  which  the  monks  in  former  days  had  thrown 
a  jutting  causeway.    We  saw  the  remains  of  their  garden,  now  adorned 
with  the  mountain  ash  and  the  wild  holly  in  all  their  pride  of  scarlet 
berry ;  from  the  fluttering  aspin  and  the  half-clad  birch  hung  drooping 
honeysuckles  that  perfumed  the  air.     On  passing  the  strait  we  pulled 
off  for  one  of  those  sunken  stony  islands,  known  but  to  the  expert 
lakesman.    A  stranger  would  have  thought  himself  in  the  deep,  and 
laid  aside  his  rod  to  admire  the  expanse  of  water,  darkened  by  the 
shadow  of  the  mountains ;  but  we  were  too  intent  upon  business ;  every 
throw  of  the  fly  was  answered  by  a  bite,  and  followed  by  our  landing  a 
speckled  victim  of  various  sort.     Again  we  neared  the  shore  of  one  of 
the  islands,  and  continued  with  equal  success  to  float  down  to  different 
points  and  shores,  over  nearly  four  miles  of  water,  till  we  approached 
the  head  of  the  Lough  at  Garrison.     Near  this  small  town  a  fair  was 
holding  on  the  verge  of  the  lake,  and  nothing  could  be  conceived 
more  picturesque.     The  Lough  had  become  smooth,  and  the  cattle 
were  bathing  their  sides  in  its  rippling  wave.     Above  them  were  seen 
the  grouping  peasantry,  the  women  in  their  scarlet  cloaks  and  white 
head-dresses,  and  the  men  in  their  bottle-blue  coats  and  red  neck- 
cloths.    I  spare  the  reader  the  humours  of  the  fair  which  we  witnessed, 
and  content  myself  with  telling  him  that  we  were  welcomed  and  re- 
freshed here  by  the  gentleman  of  the  place,  and  accompanied  on  the 
water  in  the  evening  by  his  sons,  in  their  boat,  pulled  by  four  lusty 
rowers.     A  dead  calm  had  vitrified  the  lake,  and  showed  us  the  moun- 
tains and  islands  reversed  in  its  depths.     The  water-fowl  were  seen  at 
miles  distance,  dotting  its  surface,  and,  by  some  optical  illusion,  the 
horizon  coincided  with  the  sky,  and  bore  on  its  verge  strange  images  of 
objects,  which  the   country-folks    often  took  for  fairy  towers  and 
bridges.    No  mark  appeared  to  dent  its  sui'facc,  save  the  long  track 
of  our  oars,  and  the  faint  circles  of  the  finny  tribe  along  the  shore. 
When  about  a  league  each  way  from  land,  we  reposed  upon  our  oars, 
and  every  tongue  was  hushed  by  a  spell  more  powerful  than  that  of 
Circe ;   amid  the  stillness  voices  of  unearthly  sound  seemed  to  rise 
from  the  bottom,  mingled  with  the  lowing  of  kine,  and  the  trampling 
of  hoofs.     Suddenly  there  burst  forth  a  cry, "  An  otter,  an  otter — see 
.  him  yonder,  pull  away,  my  boys.     Bamy,  you  dog,  pull  for  your  life. 
Willie,  trim  the  boat,  prime  your  guns.     Gentlemen,  now  watch:'' 
mixed  with  a  due  share  of  expletives,  bandied  from  mouth  to  mouth ; 
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all  was  bustle  and  animation  in  a  moment.     We  kept  pursuing  in  the 
I  direction  in  which  the  wary  robber  of  the  deep  had  appeared  to  dive, 

j  cutting  him  off  from  shore  as  well  as  we  could.     As  he  rose  for  breath, 

we  ^had  -every  now  and  then  a  track  to  go  by.     We  soon  gained  on  him, 
I  and  then  kept  peppering  him  as  fast  as  two  guns  could  be  loaded  and 

I  discharged,  till  at  length,  after  giving  us  an  hour's  rare  chase,  weari- 

ness compelled  him  to  lift  his  head  high  enough  for  the  shot  to  take 
effect,  and  in  a  few  rounds  he  lay  dead  upon  the  water,  and  was  dragged 
on  board. 

This  was  but  one  of  many  days  that  we  spent  upon  this  water. 
When  the  weather  was  dark  and  blustry,  and  we  had  a  mind  for  fishing, 
we  generally  took  boat  on  the  other  side  of  the  Lough,  at  Roosky-poiut, 
and  coasted  along  the  salmon-run  beneath  Dartery.  Often  the  swells 
chased  each  other  as  turgid  and  threatening  as  those  of  the  main. 
Melve  then  resembled  the  gloomy  bays  of  the  western  coast.  Squalls 
came  blackening  over  its  surface,  enough  to  appal  the  stoutest  boat- 
man. These  were  the  days  for  the  salmon  and  the  brach-lough,  a 
trout  which  runs  from  ten  to  twenty  pounds.  Your  fly  danced  one 
moment  under  the  gunnel,  and  the  next  your  reel  spun  round,  and  sixty 
yards  of  line  were  und^r  water  at  one  dart  of  the  fish.  Destruction 
seemed  to  await  your  slender  tackle  at  the  very  instant,  when  your 
anxiety  was  screwed  to  the  highest  pitch  by  the  hope  of  so  rich  a 
prize.  With  good  management^  however,  and  by  the  help  of  two 
strong  oarsmen,  we  often  succeeded,  after  about  half-an-hour's  play, 
in- bringing  the  scaly  booty  within  reach  of  the  gaff,  which  was  plunged 
by  an  adroit  hand  into  his  side. 

The  capture  was  always  celebrated  with  a  degree  of  triumph  pro- 
portioned to  the  suspense  of  the  party.  Often  two  of  them  were  hooked 
at  the  same  moment,  and  then  the  exclamations  of  the  whole  company 
gave  evidence  of  the  deep  anxiety  placed  upon  success ;  but  this  in 
description  can  be  felt  only  by  the  angler.  For  the  mere  tourist,  this 
end  of  the  lake  presents  objects  of  great  interest.  Another  old  abbey 
is  to  be  found  on  the  shore  here ;  for  those  old  fellows  the  monks 
loved  scenery,  and  shelter,  and  sport.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the 
elear  salmon-rivers  which  flow  into  the  lake  close  by  Rossinvor  Abbey, 
were  a  main  inducement  with  its  monks  to  settle  here,  as  its  fine 
pasture  was  with  the  Danes  or  nomadic  tribe  before  them,  to  throw  up 
one  of  their  forts  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  ruined  chapel  and  cemetery  is  still  used  as  a  burial  ground  by 
the  peasants  of  both  persuasions.  On  one  of  our  fishing  trips  we 
witnessed  the  novel  ceremony  of  an  Irish  burial.  A  long  procession 
of  mourners,  among  whom  scarlet  and  white  predominated,  descended 
from  the  hills,  and  circled  the  abbey  three  times  before  they  entered 
its  low  portal.  After  the  rites  had  been  performed,  and  the  grave 
closed,  an  epilogue  was  still  to  be  rehearsed.  Father  John  stood  at 
the  porch,  and  gave  his  blessing  in  holy  Latin  to  every  individual  who 
paid  his  mite  for  requiems  over  the  dead.  The  charitable  donors 
then  formed  themselves  into  a  ring  in  the  true  old  Grecian  style,  and 
the  chief  mourner  distribute  to  each  a  cup  of  pure  mountain  dewy 
which  was  tossed  off  in  memory  of  the  deceased.  The  grief  of  some 
enabled  them  to  dilute  much  larger  quantities  than  the  rest,  till  at 
length  the  Fpirito  prevailed  over  sorrow,  and  they  staggered  home  quite 
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reconciled  to  the  death  of  their  friend,  by  the  handsome  manner  in 
which  he  had  ordered  his  obsequies.  It  is  due  to  the  priests  to  add, 
that  they  have  endeavoured  to  suppress  a  custom  which  has  come  down 
from  the  earliest  days  >  of  barbarism,  and  which  both  sects  equally 
venerate.  A  word  may  be  said  here  upon  the  religious  feuds  of  the 
two  creeds.  Though  each  class  has  its  peculiar  characteristics,  yet 
both  possess  habits  in  common  which  identify  them  as  one  people.  In 
this  quarter  they  rarely  break  out  into  religious  animosities.  When 
they  do,  it  can  be  traced  to  factious  leaders  at  a  distance,  some  insolent 
lodge-master,  or  rampant  demagogue,  who  even  into  these  retired 
districts  would  scatter  the  brands  of  discord.  But  the  lover  of  peace 
who  shuts  his  ear  to  the  bowlings  and  the  whisperings  of  the  alarmist, 
will  see  little  to  distinguish  one  sect  in  essentials  from  another,  and 
will  assuredly  as  a  visitor  find  no  cause  to  have  his  good-will  lessened 
towards  either. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony.  Father  John  invited  us  to  witness 
some  sport  on  the  hills.  A  pair  of  large  greyhounds  were  waiting  for 
him  at  a  house  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  coursed  down  for  us  a  leash 
of  hares,  which  we  started  in  the  dry  bogs  and  old  parks.  We  spent 
the  night  with  our  friends  at  Garrison,  who  took  us  next  day  to  the 
little  land-loughs  on  the  Roga,  where  teal,  widgeon,  and  duck  abounded, 
but  above  all  snipe  ;  we  frequently  put  them  up  in  wisps,  and  then  as 
they  pitched  separately  round  the  reedy  pool,  our  spaniel  flushed  thein 
in  succession,  and  brought  them  out  of  the  water  as  they  fell. 

I  am  afraid  of  being  taken  for  a  mere  lover  of  field  sports,  if  I  say 
more  of  the  recreations  which  this  country  affords.  Far  more  intel- 
lectual are  the  objects  which  present  themselves  to  the  observing 
traveller.  It  has  been  truly  said  by  Rousseau,  that  if  a  traveller  would 
explore  national  character,  he  should  go,  not  to  crowded  capitals,  but 
to  the  distant  confines  of  a  kingdom,  where  mixed  society  has  not  yet 
softened  down  national  peculiarities.  If  any  one  wishes  to  trace  the 
elements  of  which  society  is  formed  in  Ireland,  the  nature  of  the  great 
sects  when  not  maddened  by  galling  irritations  ;  the  adaptation  or  its 
reverse  of  one  class  for  another,  the  gentry  for  the  peasantry,  and  the 
clergy  for  the  laity ;  he  will  have  as  ample  scope  here  as  anywhere, 
for  he  will  find  the  different  sects  and  tribes  more  equally  divided  here 
than  in  any  part  of  Ireland.  My  design  was  merely  to  conduct  him  to 
a  spot,  where  he  might  at  least  follow  his  diversions,  if  his  inclination 
took  no  other  bias.  I  hope  that  I  shall  be  considered  to  have  fulfilled 
this  task  faithfully,  though  inefficiently,  when  I  shall  have  added  a 
few  short  accounts  of  the  rest  of  our  sojourn. 

One  bright  day  we  crossed  the  bay  of  Donegal  in  a  pleasure-boat, 
and  entered  the  famous  natural  harbour  of  Killibeggs,  where  the. 
united  navies  of  the  world  might  ride  in  perfect  safety.  We  there 
procured  a  car,  and  drove  through  Donegal  to  Lough  £sk,  that  wild,, 
solitary,  dream-inspiring  lake ;  beyond  wliich  is  seen  Barnsmore*pas8, 
one  of  those  volcanic  or  diluvian  gaps,  which  enables  man  to  penetrate 
through  a  range  of  loose  crumbling  mountains.  The  mind  might  here, 
forget  civilization  and  the  matured  age  of  society,  to  dwell  on  the  idea 
of  a  world  fresh  from  the  hands  of  its  Creator. 

On  our  drive  home  we  passed  through  Brownhall  demesne,  aiKi 
viewed  those  singular  clefts,  the  PoUeens,  formed  by  a  subterraneoui 
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river.  We  passed  through  natural  galleries  and  platforms  under 
ground,  which  were  at  one  time  made  cheerful  hy  the  sun  shining 
through  apertures  overhung  with  light  foliage,  at  another  rendered 
awful  by  darkness,  and  the  roaring  sound  of  the  water  falling  into  the 
depths  of  the  earth.  We  reached  Ballyshannon  about  the  usual 
dinner  hour,  and  amused  ourselves  in  the  evening  by  watching  the 
salmon  leaping  at  the  fall,  and  the  success  of  the  drag-net  below. 

On  another  occasion  we  rode  to  Sligo,  a  distance  of  twenty  miles,  to 
witness  the  boat  races  on  Lough  Gill,  which  take  place  about  this 
season.  He  who  delights  in  mountain  scenery  will  have  it  in  perfection 
along  this  road.  Magnificent  ruins  will  reward  his  curiosity,  both  at 
Sligo  and  at  Manor-Hamilton,  on  his  way  home  by  another  route,  which 
he  may  defer  taking  for  a  day  or  two.  I  need  scarcely  say  that  we  went 
to  see  the  sailing  match  on  Lough  Erne,  which  collects  all  the  beauties 
of  the  north-west  in  cots  and  barges  on  the  water.  The  race  has  this 
peculiarity,  that  it  takes  place  in  an  archipelago  of  woody  islets,  which 
render  the  navigation  more  adventurous.  We  remained  at  Bundoran 
till  the  partridge  shooting  had  commenced,  and  till  we  had  done 
havoc  among  the  coveys.  We  then  took  our  final  leave,  returning  by 
Dublin  and  Holyhead  to  London,  from  which  we  had  been  absent  about 
six  weeks.  Our  living  while  at  Bundoran  consisted  chiefly  of  fish, 
poultry,  and  game  in  great  variety ;  wines  indeed  were  a  rarity,  but 
our  palate  soon  formed  itself  to  an  admirable  substitute  in  the  whole- 
some untaxed  spirit  of  the  north.  Lastly,  reader,  it  may  not  be  the 
least  recommendation  to  you,  to  learn,  that  our  trip  cost  us  only  about 
twenty  pounds  each.  Index. 


ADVENTURES  OF  A  FRENCH  SERJEANT.* 

Robert  Guillemard  was  born  at  Sixfour,  a  village  near  Toulon. 
His  father  was  mayor  and  notary  of  the  place.  While  the  son  was 
hesitating  about  his  profession,  and  just  as  he  was  deciding  upon  the 
navy,  being  now  in  his  twentieth  year,  he  suddenly  found  himself 
**  called  upon  the  conscription,"  or  ballotted,  as  we  have  it,  for  service. 
The  conscripts  of  his  class  assembled  at  Toulon  on  the  1st  of  May, 
1805 ;  and  Guillemard  was  appointed  with  k  hundred  and  nineteen  of 
his  companions  to  a  regiment  of  the  line,  whose  dep6t  was  at  Perpignan. 
At  the  moment  of  departure,  the  colonel  made  them  a  very  fine  speech 
upon  their  zeal  for  the  service,  and  the  ardour  with  which  they  flew  to 
the  defence  of  their  country.  Guillemard  felt  considerable  surprise, 
after  this,  to  find  every  individual  conscript  grumbling  with  bitter 
discontent  against  the  law  which  forced  them  from  their  homes,  and 
already  forming  plans  of  desertion.  This  dislike  very  soon  disappeared 
before  the  novelty  and  activity  of  a  soldier's  life.  They  gradually 
accustomed  themselves  to  military  habits — formed  friendships,  and 
began  to  pride  themselves  on  belonging  to  the  grand  army.    ^^  To  use 
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their  own  langaage/'  says  Gttillemard,  ^^  the  soldiers  at  last  looked  to 
the  eagle  of  their  regiment  as  their  village  steeple,  their  company  as 
their  family,  and,  sometimes,  their  captain  as  their  father."  The  tone 
of  complaint  against  those  in  command  which  pervades  **  The  Eventful 
Life  of  a  Soldier,*'  is  not  to  he  found  in  the  French  work.  It  is  a 
most  honourable  distinction  of  the  armies  of  France,  that  the  officers 
invariably  treat  the  men  under  thenji.as  fellow-beings.  Guillemard 
thus  speaks  of  the  first  company  in  which  he  was  enrolled: — 

We  were  commanded  by  a  lieutenant  about  forty  years  of  ag^e,  by  two  aerjeants,  and 
four  corporals.  They  had  all  been  long  in  the  service.  The  lieutenant  and  one  of  the 
fierjeants  had  been  in  the  expedition  to  Egjrpt,  and  the  narratiTes  they  gave  us  of  their 
adventures  there,  made  us  more  than  once  forget  the  length  of  our  marches.  They 
treated  us  with  great  mildness,  and  endeavoured  to  inspire  us  with  a  predilection  for 
military  life.  Care  was  taken  in  those  days  to  give  the  charge  of  young  conscripts  to 
none  bat  those  who  had  seen  active  service ;  for  in  the  army,  as  in  every  other  profes- 
sion, h6  who  has  done  nothing,  displays  his  superiority  only  by  arrogance  and  petty 
vexations,  so  that  those  who  are  under  him  detest  not  only  the  indUvidual  but  the 
orders  he  issues. " 

After  the  writer  had  been  drilled  for  some  months  at  Perpignan,  the 
battalion  to  wliich  he  belonged  inarched  to  Port  Veudres,  and  was 
embarked  on  board  some  transports,  which  conveyed  them  to  the  com- 
bined fleet  of  France  and  Spain,  under  Vice-admiral  Villeneuve,  then 
finchored  in  the  bay  of  Cadiz.  Guillemard's  company  was  allotted  to 
the  Redoutable,  a  seventy-four  gun-ship  commanded  by  Captain 
Lucas. 

Guillemard  finds  that  there  is  not  the  same  familiarity  between  the 

naval  officers  and  their  men  that  reigned  in  the  army.     He  meets  with 

a  quondam  friend,  who  is  now  a  midshipman,  and  treats  him  with  an 

unexpected  reserve.     Guillemard  makes  some  instructive  observations 

on  the  subject. 

He  had  already  adopted  a  portion  of  the  pride  and  arrogance  of  a  naval  officer.  It 
would  appear  that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  revolution,  the  cold  reserve  and  stately  pride  of 
our  ancient  nobles  had  sought  shelter  in  this  gallant  and  accomplished  corps.  A  mid- 
shipman of  eighteen  speaks  in  the  most  contemptuous  terms  of  familiarity  to  a  grey 
haired  boatswain,  respectable  by  his  toils,  his  zeal,  and  his  long  services  ;  whilst  a  staff- 
officer  in  the  land  service,  even  a  general,  never  fails  to  show  the  soldiers  that  respect^ 
that  sort  of  consideration  which  Frenchmen  never  submit  to  lose  but  with  the  greatest 
difficulty.  Whence  arises  this  difference  ?  It  is,  doubtless,  because  every  post  in  the 
army  is  within  the  soldier's  reach,  because  all  the  different  ranks  form  but  one  chain, 
every  link  of  which  he  may  run  through  in  succession  ;  and  that  an.  officer  never 
forgets  that  nothing  prevents  the  soldier  whom  he  is  addressing  from  one  day  becoming 
his  equal.  But  saUors  and  their  officers  form  two  classes  for  ever  separate  and  distinct ; 
an  insurmountable  barrier  rises  between  them,  which  never  can  be  passed  by  him  who 
has  once  fonned  part  of  the  cxew.  The  revolution,  which  has  opened  such  a  vast 
career  to' the  brave  spirits  of  our  armies,  has  done  little  or  nothing  for  the  advancement 
or  happiness  of  the  common  sailor.  For  one  moment  (mlv  were  officers  taken  from 
among  them ,  th^t  was  when  the  French  nobility  deserted.  These  plebeian  officers 
are  not  Uiose  who  have  contributed  the  least  to  thjQ  glory  of  the  French  flag.  Since 
that  period,  the  special  schools  have  always  supplied  the  navy  with  officers ;  and  the 
rank  of  boatawaia  has  been  the  highest  pomt  of  the  sailor's  promotion. 

The  Spanish  and  French  fleets  were  blockaded  in  the  bay  by  the 
English  fleet  under  Lord  Nelson.  At  length  Admiral  Villeneuve 
determined  to  give  battle  to  the  enemy,  and  for  that  purpose  left 
Cadiz  on  the  21st  October,  at  ten  o'clock.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
result  was  the  celebrated  victory  of  Trafalgar,  and  the  death  of  Nelson. 
It  appears  from  Guillemard's  own  statement,  that  the  English  admiral 
was  shot  by  a  ball  from  his  musket.    There  appears  to  be  little  reason 
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for  doubting  his  account,  unless  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  honour 
of  having  destroyed  the  most  successful  enemy  of  France  may  hare 
induced  him  to  misrepresent  the  facts.  At  any  rat«,  his  narrative'of 
that  portion  of  the  engagement  in  which  he  was  concerned  is  very 
interesting  and  very  well  told. 

llie  two  fleets  maoceuvred  for  more  than  an  boar,  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  tlieir 
positions  and  terminating  the  preparations  for  a  battle  that  was  henceforth  inevitable, 
fbe  Redoutable  was  in  the  centre,  and  a  tittle  in  front  of  the  French  line,  which  by 
the  admiral's  last  orders  had  been  formed  in  a  semi-circle.  Immediately  in  front  of 
him  was  an  English  three-decker,  carrying  a  vice-admirars  flag,  and  consequenUy 
commanded  by  Nelson.  This  vessel  occupied  in  the  English  fleet  the  same  position 
wliich  the  Redoutable  did  in  ours.  All  at  once  it  made  signals,  which  were  instantly 
answered,  and  advanced  with  full  sail  upon  us,  whilst  the  other  vessels  followed  its 
example.  'Ilie  intention  of  its  commander  was  evidently  to  cut  oor  line  by  attacking 
the  Iledoutable,  which  presented  its  flank,  and  discharged  its  first  broadside. 

'1*1)18  was  the  signal  for  action.  The  English  vessel  returned  the  fire  *,  and  at  the 
same  moment,  there  began  along  the  whole  of  the  two  lines  a  fire  of  artillery,  which 
was  not  to  cease,  except  by  the  extermination  of  one  of  the  two  squadrons.  Already 
cries  of  suflffring  and  death  were  heard  on  the  decks  of  the- Redoutable.  By  the  first 
discharge,  one  officer,  and  more  than  thirty  sailors  and  soldiers  were  killed  or  wounded. 
This  was  the  first  time  I  had  been  in  action ;  and  an  emotion  I  had  never  felt  till  now 
made  my  heart  beat  violently.  Fear  might  form  an  ingredient  in  the  feeling ;  but  it 
was  mingled  with  other  sentiments  which  I  could  not  account  for.  I  was  grieved  that 
1  was  kept  in  a  post  where  I  had  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  fire  my  gun  upon  the  enemy'n 
deck,  i  should  have  desired  a  more  active  duty,  to  be  allowed  to  go  over  the ^lup, 
and  to  work  one  of  the  cannons.  My  desires  were  soon  gratified.  All  our  top-men 
had  been  killed,  when  two  sailors  and  four  soldiers  (of  whom  I  was  one)  were  ordered 
to  occupy  their  post  in  the  tops.  While  we  were  going  aloft,  the  balls  and  grape-shot 
showered  around  us,  struck  the  masts  and  yards,  knocked  large  splinters  from  them, 
and  cut  the  rigging  in  pieces.  One  of  my  companions  was  wounded  beside  me,  and 
fell  from  a  height  of  thirty  feet  upon  the  deck,  where  he  broke  his  neck. 

\^  hen  I  reached  the  top,  my  first  movement  was  to  (ake  a  view  of  the  prospect 
presented  by  the  hostile  fleets.  For  more  than  a  league,  extended  a  thick  cloud  of 
smoke,  above  which  were  discernible  a  forest  of  masts  and  rigging,  and  the  flags,  the 
pendants,  and  the  fire  of  the  three  nations.  Thousands  of  flashes  more  or  less  near 
continually  penetrated  this  cloud,  and  a  rolling  noise  pretty  similar  to  the  sound  of 
continued  thunder,  but  much  stronger,  arose  from  its  bosom.  The  sea  was  calm ;  the 
wind  light,  and  not  very  favourable  for  the  execution  of  manoeuvres* 

When  the  English  top-men,  who  were  only  a  few  yards  distant  from  us,  saw  us 
appear,  they  directed  a  sharp  fire  upon  us,  which  we  returned.  A  soldier  of  my  com- 
pany and  a  sailor  were  killed  quite  close  to  me ;  two  others,  who  were  wounded,  were 
able  to  go  below  by  the  shrouds.  Our  opponents  were,  it  seems,  still  worse  handled 
than  we,  for  I  soon  saw  the  English  tops  deserted,  and  none  sent  to  supply  the  place 
of  those  who  must  have  been  killed  or  wounded  by  our  balls.  I  then  looked  to  the 
English  vessel  and  our  oi^m.  The  smoke  tliat  enveloped  them  was  dissipated  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  returned  thicker  at  each  broadside.  The  two  jj^ecks  were  covered  with  dead 
bodies,  which  they  had  not  time  to  throw  overboard.*  I  perceived  Captain  Lucas 
motionless  at  his  post,  and  several  wounded  officers  stilUgiving  orders.  On  the  poop 
of  the  English  vei$sel,  was  an  officer  covered  with  order8|Ulnd  with  only  one  arm.  From 
what  I  had  heard  of  Nelson,  I  had  no  doubt  that  itHls  he.  He  was  surrounded  by 
several  officers^  to  whom  he  seemed  to  be  giving  ordrfp.  At  the  moment  I  first  per- 
ceived him,  several  of  his  sailors  were  woundedVbeside  him,  by  the  fire  of  the 
Redoutable.  As  I  had  received  no  orders  to  go  doT^i),  and  saw  myself  forgotten  in  the 
tops,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  fire  on  the  poop  of  the  English  vessel,  which  I  saw  quite 
exposed  and  close  to  me.  I  could  even  have  taken  aim  at  the  men  I  saw,  but  I  fired 
at  hazard  among  the  groups  1  saw  of  sailors  and  officers.  All  at  once  I  saw  great  confusion 
on  board  the  Victory,  the  men  crowded  round  the  officer  whom  1  had  taken  for  Nelson. 
He  had  just  fallen,  and  was  taken  below  covered  with  a  cloak,  llie  agitation  shown 
at  this  moment  left  me  no  doubt  that  I  had  judged  rightly,  and  that  it  really  was  the 
English  admiral.  An  instant  afterwards  the  Victory  ceased  from  firing ;  the  deck 
was  abandoned  by  all  those  who  occupied  it  ;  and  I  presumed  that  the  consternation 
produced  by  the  admiral's  fall  was  the  cause  of  this  sudden  change.  I  hurried  below 
to  inform  the  captain  of  what  I  had  seen  of  the  enemy's  situation.     lie  believed  me  the 
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more  readily,  as  the  slackening  of  the  fire  indicated  that  an  event  of  the  highest  import- 
ance  occupied  the  attention  of  the  English  ship's  crew,  and  prevented  them  from 
continuing  the  action.  He  gave  immediate  orders  for  boarding,  and  every  thing  was 
prepared  for  it  in  a  moment.  It  is  even  said  that  young  Fontaine,  a  midshipman 
belonging  to  the  Redoutable,  passed  by  the  ports  into  the  lower  deck  of  the  English 
vessel,  found  it  abandoned,  and  returned  to  notify  that  the  ship  had  surrendered*  As 
Fontaine  was  killed  a  few  moments  afterwards,  these  particulars  werie  obtained  from  a 
sailor,  who  said  he  had  witnessed  the  transaction. 

However,  as  a  part  of  our  crew,  commanded  by  two  officers,  were  ready  to  spring 
upon  the  enemy's  deck,  tlie  fire  recommenced  with  a  fury  it  never  had  had  from  the 
beginning  of  the  action.  Meimwhile,  an  English  eighty-gun  ship  placed  herself  tdong- 
side  of  the  Redoutable  to  put  it  between  two  fires  ;  and  a  French  ship  of  the  same 
force  placed  itself  abreast  of  the  Victory,  to  put  it  in  the  same  situation.  There 
was  then  seen  a  sight  hitherto  unexampled  in  naval  warfare,  and  not  since  repeated — 
four  vessels,  all  in  the  same  direction,  touching  each  other,  dashing  one  against 
another,  intermingling  their  yards,  and  fighting  with  a  fury  which  no  language 
can  adequately  express.  The  rigging  was  abandoned,  and  every  sailor  and  soldier 
put  to  the  guns  ;  tlie  officers  themselves  had  nothing  to  provide  for,  nothing 
to  order,  in  this  horrible  conffict,  and  came  likewise  to  the  guns.  Amidst  nearly 
four  hundred  pieces  of  large  cannon  all  firing  at  one  time  in  a  confined  space 
— amidst  the  noLse  of  the  balls,  which  made  furious  breaches  in  the  sides  of 
the  Redoutable — amongst  the  splinters  which  flew  in  every  direction  with  the  speed 
of  projectiles,  and  the  dashing  of  the  vessels,  which  were  driven  by  the  waves  against 
each  other,  not  a  soul  thought  of  any  thing  but  destroying  the  enemy,  and  the  cries  of 
the  wounded  and  the' dying  were  no  longer  heard.  The  men  fell,  ana  if  they  were  any 
impediment  to  the  action  of  the  gun  tLey  had  just  been  working,  one  of  their  com- 
panions pushed  them  aside  with  his  foot  to  the  middle  of  the  deck,  and  without 
uttering  a  word,  placed  himself  with  concentrated  fury  at  the  same  post,  where  he 
soon  experienced  a  similar  fate. 

In  less  than  half  an  hour  our  vessel,  without  having  hauled  down  her  colours,  had 
in  fact  surrendered.  Her  fire  had  gradually  slackened,  and  then  ceased  altogether. 
The  mutilated  bodies  of  our  companions  encumbered  the  two  decks,  which  were 
covered  with  shot,  broken  cannon,  matches  still  smoaking,  and  shattered  timbers.  One 
of  our  thirty- six  pounders  had  burst  towards  the  close  of  the  contest.  The  thirteen 
men  placed  at  it  had  been  killed  by  the  splinters,  and  were  heaped  together  round  its 
broken  carriage.  The  ladders  that  led  between  the  different  decks  were  shattered  and 
destroyed ;  the  mizen-mast  and  main-mast  had  fallen,  and  encumbered  the  deck  with 
blocks  and  pieces  of  rip;ing.  Of  the  boatA  placed  forward,  or  hung  on  the  sides  of  our 
vessel,  there  remained  nothing  but  some  shattered  planks.  Not  more  than  a  hundred 
and  fifty  men  survived  out  of  a  crew  of  about  eight  hundred,  and  almost  all  these  were 
more  or  less  severely  wounded.     Captain  Lucas  was  one  of  the  number. 

After  the  action,  Guillemard  and  others  were  carried  prisoners  on 
hoard  the  Victory.  To  this  ship  Admiral  Villeneuve  was  conveyed. 
The  admiral  was  wounded  in  the  right  hand  ;  and  Guillemard,  there 
heing  no  non-commissioned  officer  among  the  French  prisoners  on 
hoard,  was  selected  to  act  as  his  secretary.  The  admiral  and  his 
secretary  were  sent  to  Arlesford,  in  Devonshire.  Villeneuve  was 
exceedingly  dejected  hy  his  defeat,  which  was  justly,  in  some  measure, 
attributahle  to  the  had  conduct  of  some  of  the  commanders  under  him. 
He  at  length  obtained  leave  from  the  English  government  to  go  to 
France  on  his  parole,  in  order  to  submit  himself  to  trial  by  court- 
martial,  and  that  he.  might  expose  the  disgraceful  conduct  of  others. 
On  his  way  to  Paris,  he  died  at  Rennes,  in  Brittany — ^by  his  own  hand 
it  is  generally  supposed — ^by  the  hands  of  assassins  it  is  asserted  by 
Guillemard,  who  was  with  him,  and  who  testifies  to  a  number  of  most 
suspicious  circumstances.  It  seems  that  these  suspicions  were  enter- 
tained by  Napoleon.  They  obtained  for  Guillemard  the  honour  of 
an  interview  with  the  first  consul.  Of  this  interview  a  characteristic 
account  is  given. 

Some  days  after  my  arrival,  at  the  roll-call  at  ten  o'clock,  the  serjeant-roajor  ordered 
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me  to  leave  the  ranks  and  go  with  him  to  the  major's.    I  saw  there  a  colonel,  who, 
after  ascertaining  that  my  name  was  Guiliemard,  told  me  to  follow  him.    He  entered 
n  very  handsome  carriage  at  the  gate  of  the  barracks,  but  he  fonnd  it  necessary  to  give 
me  a  formal  order,  as  well  as  to  make  me  a  sign,  before  I  mounted  also.    I  was  not 
withoat  anxiety  about  the  consequences  of  an  adventure  that  began  in  such  an  ex- 
traordinary manner,  and  the  rigorous  silence  which  the  officer  observed  was  not  fitted 
to  tranquilliEe  me.    The  rapidity  of  our  motion  increased  my  agitation  stiU  more,  for, 
to  tell  the  truth,   this  was  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  had  been  in  such  a  splendid 
carriage,  and  I  did  not  even  know  the  conveniences  of  a  hackney-coach  eiceptby  report. 
But  I  had  no  time  to  make  long  reflections.    After  traversing  a  spacious  square,  we 
stopped  in  front  of  a  vast  palace,  guarded  by  several  military  posts.    This  was  the 
Tuuleries,  which  I  did  not  yet  know.   We  alighted,  and  the  colonel  made  me  enter  into 
a  guard  house,  where  he  told  me  to  stay.    The  vague  fears  I  had  felt  at  first,  increased 
every  moment.    I  waited  in  this  way  for  more  than  two  hours,  not  knowing  wheUier 
I  was  free  or  under  the  charge  of  the  post,  consisting  of  soldiers  belonging  to  tiie 
^ards,  who,  in  fact,  paid  very  little  attention  to  me.    At  last,  a  young  colonel  of 
engineers  entered  hastily  and  cned  out  *'  Guillemard ;"  I  replied  *'  Here,"  and  followed 
him.    After  passing  through  ▼arious  apartments,  we  entered  a  hall,  where  my  guide 
told  me  to  wait.    In  about  half  an  hour  (I  am  not  very  certain  of  the  exact  time,  for  I 
confess  I  was  quite  out  of  my  element)  he  half  opened  the  door  by  which  he  bad 
disappeared,  made  me  a  sign,  and  I  entered  a  cabinet,  where  he  remained  standing 
end   uncovered,  a  few  paces  behind  another  individual  busily  writing.     I  was  also 
standing  and  much  embarrassed  with  my  looks,  but  nobody  thought  of  these  bnt  myself. 
After  several  minutes  the  person  who  was  seated  rose  abruptly,  and  said  to  the  officer, 
"  Leave  us.'*    He  retired  with  a  profound  bow.    This  word,   and  the  gesture  that 
accompanied  it,  with  the  respect  shown  by  the  officer,  instantly  struck  me  with  the 
idea  that  I  was  in  the  emperor's  presence.    He  turned  towards  me,  and  notwith- 
standing my  confusion,  I  recognised  a  countenance  whose  features  and  expression  were 
then  deeply  engraved  in  every  soldier's  thoughts.     After  casting  a  rapid  glance  at  me» 
*'  What  is  your  name  1 "  said  he.  At  the  moment  I  had  almost  foxgotten  my  own  name, 
nnd  was  so  confounded  that  I  opened  my  mouth  without  being  able  to  articulate  a  word. 
He  repeated  his  question  in  a  tone  of  kindness  that  gave  me  the  force  of  stanunering 
out — "  Robert  Guillemard.** — **  Were  you  at  K^nnes  with  Admiral  Villeneuve  ?  "— * 
*'  Yes,  general."    I  did  not  then  know  that  he  was  styled  sire.    "  What  do  you 
know  about  his  death?  "     '^  A  great  deal,"  replied  I,  with  a  confidence  that  increased 
every  moment.    He  was  struck  with  surprise,  and  ordered  me  to  relate  all  the  par- 
ticulars of  that  event.     The  account  I  gave  was  doubtless  not  very  eloquent,  but  it  was 
authentic  and  very  circumstantial.    Whilst  I  spoke,  the  emperor  walked  slowly  up  and 
down  the  cabinet,  with  his  arms  folded.    He  several  times  stopped  to  listen  to  me  with 
more  attention ;  but  he  stopped  abruptly  when  I  spoke  of  the  five  individuals  whom  I 
thought  guilty  of  the  admiral's  death,  and  when  I  attempted  to  describe  the  man  who 
seemed  to  be  their  director,  he  suddenly  stopped  me,  and  inquired  :   *'  Should  you  be 
able  to  know  him  again  1 "    **  Yes,  general."    The  emperor  stamped  on  the  floor,  and 
walked  over  the  room  with  an  angry  aspect.     He  rung  the  bell,  and  said  to  the  officer 
who  came,  "  Call  Decr^s."     I  was  then  taken  to  the  hall  in  front  of  the  emperor's 
cabinet.     In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  I  saw  a  rear-admiral  enter,  who  was  imme- 
diately introduced.    I  was  soon  after  introduced  myself,  and  saw  it  was  the  minister 
of  the  marine. 

The  emperor,  whose  physiognomy  had  assumed  a  more  sombre  expression,  ordered 
me  to  repeat  my  account;  the  moment  I  had  finished  he  turned  to  the  minister  and 
said :  **  You  have  heard  what  he  says,  let  an  inquiry  be  instantly  made — see  Fouch6, 
and  let  these  men  be  tried."  The  minister  began  to  urge  that  official  documents 
proved  that  I  was  mistaken.  But  the  emperor  would  not  let  him  conclude,  and  said  to 
him:  "  It  is  enough — do  as  I  tell  you."  The  minister  withdrew,  and  the  emperor 
made  me  a  sign  that  I  might  retire.  When  I  had  reached  the  door,  he  said  :  *'  From 
what  part  of  the  country  are  you  ?  "  I  stopped  and  answered :  **  From  Sixfour." 
"  Near  Toulon!" — "  Yes,  sire,"  said  I  this  time,  for  I  had  heard  the  minister, 
**  Ah — ah,  I  went  there  during  the  siege,  to  observe  the  English  positions.  It  is  quite 
a  signal  post,  a  complete  eagle's  nest.  What  is  your  father!"  *'  He  is  the  notary 
and  mayor  of  the  village."  said  I,  assuming  a  look  of  importance.  "  How  long  have 
you  been  in  the  service  1 "  **  Thirteen  months."  **  That  is  not  much — ^but  it's  no 
matter — ^you  may  go." — 

I  retired  enchanted.  I  had  no  doubt  but  I  should  be  made  a  corporal  the  same  day, 
a  Serjeant  the  next,  and  should  be  pushed  from  rank  to  rank  by  the  last  look  of  the 
emperor.    The  only  advantage,  however,  that  I  derived  from  this  interview,  is  the 
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recollectLon  of  it  tliat  I  retain.  The  bxilUaat  hopes  with  which  I  flattered  myself  for  a 
few  days  were  overthrown  by  the  emperor's  occupations,  when  he  was  on  the  eve  of 
entering  into  a  war  with  the  fourth-  coalition. 

It  is  not  long  since  I  read  the  work  of  Dr,  0*Meara.  He  relates,  that  in  his  con- 
versations with  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena,  the  latter  spoke  very  fully  of  the  admiral's 
death,  and  explained  how  he  had  killed  himself  bv  five  stabs  of  a  poignard.  I  am  far 
from  contesting  the  veracity  of  the  Irish  doctor ;  but  certainly  Napoleon  had  greatly 
changed  his  mode  of  thinking,  or  had  totally  forgotten  tlie  particulars  of  my  narrative, 
which,  however,  seemed  to  convince  him  at  tiie  time,  and  produced  the  strongest 
impression  on  his  mind. 

Three  or  four  days  after  this  examination,  I  met  on  the  Boulevards  the  individual  of 
K^nnes.  He  wore  a  dark  blue  uniform,  with  a  red  collar,  embroidered  with  silver. 
He  passed  quite  close  to  me  without  seeming  to  remark  me.  I  would  have  much 
wished  to  have  met  him  there  before  I  had  been  called  before  the  emperor.  I  was 
undecided  during  the  whole  day  whether  I  should  mention  it  to  one  of  my  officers. 
Next  day  I  went  to  the  major's,  but  he  was  not  at  home;  I  went  again,  but  he  had 
company  and  could  not  see  me.  Perhaps  my  good  genius  inspired  me  with  the  idea  of 
not  pushing  any  farther  my  inquiries  into  the  subject. 

From  Paris,  Guillemard  set  out  to  join  his  regiment,  then  stationed 
in  Italy ;  where  it  remained  under  the  orders  of  the  viceroy  until  the 
spring  of  1807,  when  it  was  rapidly  transferred  to  Germany,  and  thence 
to  the  siege  of  Stralsund,  in  Pomerania.  On  the  taking  of  Stralsund, 
which  was  followed  hy  peace  with  Sweden,  Guil)emard  removes  with 
his  regiment  to  Mecklenhurg,  and  is  there  employed  with  others  to 
guard  the  coast  near  Wismar,  in  case  of  an  expected  descent  of  the 
English.  He  is  here  entrusted  with  the  command  of  one  of  the 
numerous  little  detachments  of  four,  eight,  or  twenty  men,  in  which 
the  regiment  is  divided  along  the  coast,  and  is  treated  like  a  general 
officer  hy  a  German  haron  on  whom  he  is  quartered.  The  corps  to 
which  he  helonged  was  suhsequently  marched  hackward  and  forward 
to  Stralsund,  Borth,  Rostock,  and,  in  fact,  traversed  in  every  di* 
rection  Pomerania,  Mecklenhurg,  and  a  part  of  Prussia.  In  the 
heginning  of  1809,  Molitor*s  division,  to  which  Guillemard's  regiment 
helonged,  was  ordered  to  Spain.  At  Lyons  he  is  engaged  in  a  duel ; 
is  wounded,  and  rendered  unahle  to  accompany  his  regiment,  which 
is  counter-ordered,  and  returns  to  Germany.  Germany,  according  to 
the  serjeant>  is  the  French  soldier's  land  of  promise.  The  desire  of 
revisiting  it  accelerated  the  cure  of  his  wound,  and  he  quickly  set  off 
after  his  regiment.  The  principal  value  of  the  narrative  of  the  serjeant 
is,  that  it  gives  us  information  of  the  character  and  hahits  of  the 
French  army;  valuable  not  only  as  relating  to  that  army,  hut  as 
illustrating  the  nature  and  character  of  that  most  important  of  insti- 
tutions generally.     The  serjeant  travels  with  an  old  soldier. 

I  had  a  very  agreeable  journey,  which  vras  much  enlivened  by  one  of  our  companions, 
an  old  pioneer,  who  had  survived  the  wars  of  the  revolution.  His  never-ending 
accounts  of  battles  never  fatigued  us.  They  were  given  in  such  an  original  and  natural 
way,  he  mingled  such  strange  reflections  with  them,  that  the  most  terrible  circum- 
stances, when  told  by  him,  often  made  us  burst  into  a  roar  of  laughter,  while  he  never 
few  a  nioment  lost  his  own  imperturbable  gravity.  I  was  generally  quartered  along 
with  him,  and  almost  every  day,  without  perceiving  the  lapse  of  time,  he  captivated 
till  midnight  the  attention  of  our  peasants — ^the  name  he  gave  to  our  host,  and  to 
every  man  not  in  the  army,  whatever  his  rank  or  fortune  might  be.  War  was,  in  his 
opinion,  the  grand  object  of  civilization ;  to  be  able  to  read  and  write  out  a  list  of  a 
troop  the  ne  plus  ult^-a  of  knowledge ;  and  the  honorary  sabre  he  had  received  at 
Marengo,  a  reward  far  above  all  orders  or  marks  of  distinction. 

In  Bavaria  he  accidentally  meets  with  an  old  comrade,  Savournin, 
whom  he  finds  in  the  unif6rm  of  a  serjeant-major.     Savournin  gives 
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80  fascinating  an  account  of  his  colonel,  who  is  no  other  than  the 
celebrated  Oadet,  that  he  is  induced  to  request  his  permission  to  join 
the  regiment  which  Oudet  was  at  that  moment  employed  in  forming. 
Guillemard  addresses  the  colonel  with  a  frankness  and  a  familiarity, 
which  we  apprehend  in  the  English  service  would  be  considered  little 
short  of  mutiny. 

My  resolution  was  formed  ia  an  instant :  I  took  advantage  of  tlie  first  moment  the 
colonel  was  left  alone,  went  up  to  him,  and  told  him  frankly  that  the  account  I  had 
received  from  my  friend,  the  appearance  of  his  men,  the  impression  that  he  had  him- 
self made  on  my  mind,  and  lastly,  the  hope  of  proper  promotion,  induced  me  to  ask 
him  for  the  honour  of  serving  under  his  command.  The  singularity  of  this  address, 
and  perhaps  the  praise  I  had  mingled  with  it,  fixed  the  colonel's  attention.  He  took, 
me  aside,  asked  me  ahout  my  education  more  than  my  services,  about  general  studies 
more  than  the  soldier's  school ;  and  being  satisfied  with  my  answers,  he  said  to  me  at 
length :  "  Young  man,  you  shall  be  '  harbinger  '*  in  my  regiment ;  no  other  post  is  at 
this  moment  vacant ;  but  in  a  short  time,  if  your  conduct  be  correct,  I  promise  you 
that  you  shall  not  be  forgotten."  I  accepted  the  offer  with  gratitude  ;  the  colonel 
engaged  to  get  my  change  of  regiment  approved  of  by  the  minister  of  war ;  and  that 
ver^  day  I  was  installed  into  my  new  post  at  the  head  of  a  company. 

1  soon  began  to  think  that  my  days  of  trial  were  over,  and  that  the  future  would  be 
favourable  to  me.  A  new  campaign  had  been  opened  against  Austria ;  the  grand  army, 
to  which  we  belonged,  marched  with  entliusiasm  to  new  triumphs  ;  it  was  commanded 
by  Napoleon  in  person.  Our  regiment  was  composed  of  new  elements,  and  aspired 
to  the  honour  of  speedily  becoming  old  in  the  esteem  of  the  army,  and  this  noble 
feeling  was  kept  up  by  our  young  colonel  with  a  skill  that  waswell  fitted  to  bring  about 
great  results.  I  became  his  favourite,  and,  as  always  occurs  when  a  regiment  is  newly 
rormed,  the  non  commissioned  officers  were  almost  all  employed  in  writing,  he  made 
me  his  private  secretary.  This  employment  attached  me  still  more  to  him ;  and  I 
confess  ^at  there  was  something  seductive  and  irresistible  in  hi»  way  that  completely 
fascinated  my  mind.  The  sentiment  of  admiration  I  felt  for  him  became  still  stronger, 
when  I  represented  in  my  own  fkncy  tliis  young  commander  on  the  battle  field — 
every  thing  in  him  announced  one  of  those  men  whom  nature  seems  to  have  formed 
for  command, 

Oudet,  it  is  well  known,  was  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  secret 
societies  formed  in  the  French  army,  called  Philadelphes,  Guil- 
lemard endeavours  to  vindicate  his  colonel  from  entertaining  the  rash 
views  attributed  to  him ;  and  relates  some  conversations,  which  he 
states  that  he  overheard,  with  that  view.  Oudet  was  created  a 
general  by  Napoleon  on  the  evening  before  the  battle  of  Wagram, 
which  was  fought  on  the  6th  July.  In  tlus  battle  he  received  numerous  *  | 
wounds :  he  was  taken  from  a  heap  of  corpses  from  the  field,  appa- 
rently lifeless,  and  soon  became  really  so.  His  soldiers,  when  they 
heard  of  his  death,  it  is  said,  tore  the  bandages  from  their  wounds  ; 
a  lieutenant  shot  himself  over  his  grave,  and  Savournin  threw  himself 
on  his  sword  while  the  funeral  ceremony  was  being  performed. 
Guillemard  was  severely  wounded,  and  left  on  the  field;  he  was 
awakened  from  a  state  of  insensibility,  by  the  frosty  air  of  the  morning 
after  the  battle.  He  was  then  taken  to  the  ambulance,  where  he 
recovered  from  his  wounds. 

l^h^  day  after  I  was  sent  to  the  ambulance  it  was  visited  by  the  Emperor,  accom- 
panied by  Massena  and  two  or  three  general  officers ;  he  was  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in. 
visiting  our  ward.  A  calm  and  satisfied  look  shone  on  his  countenance  ;  he  had  no 
sword,  and  had  under  his  arm  his  hat  full  of  gold  coin.     He  stopped  at  every  bed,  ^ 

♦  We  suppose  the  word  in  the  original  is  fourrier.  We  know  not  whether 
"  harbinger"  used^  by  the  translator  is  the  corresponding  military  word.  Their  duty 
is  to  provide  lodgings  for  the  men,  and  to  look  after  the  distribution  of  their 
provisions. — Ed. 
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3  said  somethiDg  to  every  patient,  inquired  about  his  wound,  and  before  going  further, 

e  threw  on  the  bed  two  or  three  Napoleons,  according  to  the  patient's  rank.     When  he 

.  left  our  ward,  we  made  an  effort  to  rise  up  on  our  beds,  in  spite  of  the  sufferings  we 

felt,  and  saluted  him  with  acclamations  which  he  received  with  a  smile  of  kindness  and 

f>odwill,  casting  a  last  glance  round  the  hall  before  he  went  out.     It  was  thus  that  the 
mperor  inspired  the  soldier  with  enthusiasm. 

On  the  same  day,  Savournin  came  to  see  me ;   our  third  battalion,  to  which  he 
belonged,  had  remained  with  the  main  body  of  the  army,  and  had  not  been  engaged  in 
'        ^^         the  ill-fated  action  Of  Ebersdorf.     My  friend  was  profoundly  afiiicted  at  the  disaster 
'  our  regiment  had  sustained.     As  soon  as  I  embraced  him,  1  mentioned  my  regret  at 

the  coloneVs  death.  *'  He  is  not  dead,"  said  he,  "  but  there  are  small  hopes  of 
saving  him.  He  is  in  an  adjoining  ward  covered  with  wounds,  and  surrounded  by  his 
own  men.  I  have  obtained  leave  to  attend  upon  him,  and  have  only  left  him  for  a 
moment,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  you." 

On  the  third  day,  Savournin  came  and  informed  me  that  the  colonel  was  dying, 
and  that  no  hopes  remained.  I  would  absolutely  see  him ;  Savournin  called  a  soldier^ 
and  they  two  assisted  me  in  getting  up,  and  supported  me  as  far  as  his  bed.  He  knew 
me,  as  I  perceived  by  the  painful  smUe  on  his  countenance  ;  I  saw  but  too  clearly,  at 
the  very  first  glance,  the  truth  of  Savoumin's  statement.  Colonel  Oudet  was  losing 
his  blood  by  a  wound  in  the  breast,  which  had  broken  open  again  that  morning  ;  and 
it  was  in  vain  that  he  had  till  this  moment  tried  to  conceal  his  weakness  and  his- 
sufferings ;  his  strength  declined  every  moment,  and  the  marks  of  dissolution  already 
began  to  disguise  the  beauty  of  his  martial  figure.  He  seemed  to  recover  for  a  moment ; 
I  was  standmg  beside  his  bed ;  he  stretched  out  his  hand  to  me,  and  as  I  pressed  it,, 
several  men  of  the  ninth  collected  round  us,  he  made  a  last  effort  to  address  us,  and 
safd :  '*  My  fellow  soldiers,  I  shall  not  have  time  to  recommend  you  to  the  Emperor; 
I  hope  that  he  will  learn  your  conduct,  and  will  fully  reward  it.  This  is  my  consola- 
tion on  leaving  you."  He  added  some  unconnected  words  and  expired.  By  the 
universal  regret  expressed  by  those  present  on  this  melancholy  occasion,  it  was  easy 
to  discern  what  were  the  colonel's  merits,  and  the  affection  borne  to  him  by  his 
regiment. 

I  was  led  away,  or  rather  carried  back  to  my  bed.  Savournin  was  full  of  sombre 
despair,  and  left  me  without  saying  a  word  ;  I  scarcely  thought  of  retaining  him,  I  was 
so  painfully  affected  at  the  melancholy  scene  I  had  just  witnessed. 

The  next  day,  at  the  hour  when  the  sad  ceremony  was  to  be  paid  to  my  colonel,.  I 
crawled  to  the  window  to  see  him  carried  by.  He  was  to  be  buried  in  the  garden 
belonging  to  the  house  that  served  us  as  an  hospital.  The  persons  present  were  all 
soldiers,  most  of  them  wounded.  Whilst  they  were  lowering  him  into  the  grave,  the 
company  crowded  round ;  my  eyes  were  fixed  on  this  motionless  group,  when  all  at 
once  some  unforeseen  event  seemed  to  throw  it  into  confusion.  They  rushed 
towards  one  spot,  and  I  saw  some  one  carried  away.  My  uncertainty  was  not  of  long 
duration,  for  I  learned  in  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  that  Savournin,  rendered  desperate 
^  by  his  sorrow  at  the  colonel's  loss,  and  perhaps  disgusted  with  a  life,  in  which  all  his 
^  best  founded  hopes  vanished  one  after  another,  had  thrown  himself  on  the  point  of  his 

sword,  beside  the  g^^ve  of  OudeU* 

On  his  recovery,  Guillemard  feeling  no  desire  to  join  the  wreck  of 
the  9th,  Oadet's  regiment,  whose  buttons  he  had  not  yet  put  on,  and 
hearing  that  his  old  regiment  had  been  nearly  half  destroyed  with  its 
colonel;  and  that  another  had  been  appointed,  he  preferred  to  rejoin  it. 
It  was  stationed  at  Getzendorf,  three  leagues  fi'om  the  place  of  his 
I  ambulance,     Guillemard  determines  to  have  a  chat  with  this  colonel, 

who  listens  very  favourably  to  his  design. 

I  resolved  to  take  a  walk  over  to  Getzendorf,  which  I  was  permitted  to  do  by  the 

♦  In  the  Histoire  des  Societis  secretes  de  Varm4e,  it  is  stated,  that  '*  Oadet  and 
the  band   of   heroes  who  had  been  cut  down  along  with  him,   were  deeply  and 
bitterly  regretted  by  the  whole  army.     Some  wounded  officers  who  had  been  sent 
1  to  the  same  hospital  tore    off  their  bandages  from  their  wounds  when   his  body 

I  was  removed  to  be  buried.     A  young '  serjeant-major  of  his  regunent  rushed  upon 

the  point  of  his  sword  a  few  steps  from  his  grave.  A  lieutenant,  who  had  served 
with  him  in  the  68th  demi-brigade,  blew  hia  brains  out.  His  funeral,  in  fact,  resembled 
that  of  Otho." 
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head  surgeon.  I  saw  the  colonel,  told  him  under  what  circnmstances  I  had  left  the 
regiment  he  commanded,  and  showed  him  my  desire  of  entering  it  again.  He  asked 
what  company  I  had  belonged  to,  and  told  me  to  come  back  in  an  hour.  On  seeing 
him  again  I  perceived  that  the  inquiries  he  had  made  concerning  me  were  hi  from 
beine  unfavourable.  He  told  me  that  there  were  still  two  posts  of  harbmger  vacant  of 
the  nvethat  were  killed  at  Wagram,  and  that  I  should  enter  in  this  capacity  among  the 
light  company  of  the  second  battaliou. 

After  remaining  some  time  in  comfortable  quarters  in  Germany^  the 
regiment  was  ordered  to  Spain,  where  it  remained  for  a  while  at 
Puertolas.  At  this  time  Suchet  was  master  of  the  principal  part  of 
Arragon,  and  a  part  of  Catalonia.  On  the  15th  January  the  regiment 
passed  through  Arragon,  crossed  the  Ebro  at  Alborga,  and  remained  a 
few  days  at  Galba.  As  Guillemard  was  proceeding  Iprom  Galba  in  his 
quality  offourrier^  accompanied  by  only  two  soldiers,  he  was  attacked 
by  guerillas ;  both  his  companions  were  instantly  mutilated,  and  one 
of  them  put  to  death ;  he  was  on  the  point  of  suffering  the  same 
fate,  when  an  accidental  recognition  of  him  by  a  Spaniard,  whom  he 
had  formerly  materially  served,  saved  his  life,  but  not  his  liberty. 
His  friend  and  saviour  is  too  much  of  a  patriot  to  let  so  active  an 
enemy  as  our  author  loose  upon  his  countiy.  He  is  consequently  taken 
about  by  the  guerillas  xintil  a  convenient  opportunity  occurs  of  sending 
him  to  the  Spanish  depot  of  French  prisoners  on  a  desert  island  called 
Cabrera,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Majorca.  This  island  was  crowded 
by  French  prisoners,  who  appear  to  have  amounted  to  between  six 
and  ten  thousand  men.  The  description  of  the  state  of  society  here  is 
the  most  singular  and  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  volume. 
Guillemard  proceeds  to  the  island  on  board  the  brig  which  conveys 
the  periodical  allowance  of  provision,  and  gives  the  following  account 
of  its  reception : — 

I  was  given  in  charge  of  the  captain  of  the  brig,  who  was  to  convey  me  to  my 
destination  ;  at  half-past  ten  the  vessel  weighed  anchor,  and  at  two  in  the  afternoon 
we  were  witbin  sight  of  Cabrera. 

When  we  approached  the  coast,  we  saw  the  rocks  on  the  shore  crowded  with 
people  ;  I  could  soon  distinguish  the  persons  in^vidually,  who  had  their  eyes  fixed  upon 
us,  and  seemed  to  follow  our  movements  with  anxious  care.  I  examined  them  in  my 
turn,  without  being  able  to  account  for  the  scene  before  me ;  at  last  a  sudden  impulse, 
which  struck  me  with  astonishment  and  stupefaction,  told  me  that  the  men  before  me 
were  Frenchmen,  whose  lot  I  was  come  to  share.  Many  of  them  were  quite  naked, 
and  as  black  as  mulattos,  with  beards  fit  for  a  pioneer,  dirty  and  out  of  order ;  some 
had  pieces  of  clothing,  but  they  had  no  shoes,  or  their  legs,  thighs,  and  part  oif  their' 
body  were  hare.  The  number  of  these  new  companions  of  mine,  I  estimated  to  be 
about  five  or  six.  thousand,  among  whom  I  at  last  saw  three  with  pantaloons  and 
uniforms  still  almost  entire ;  the  whole  body  were  mingled  together  on  the  rocks  and 
the  beach,  were  shouting  with  joy,  beating  their  hands,  and  following  us  as  we  moved 
along.  I  supposed  that  die  arrival  of  provisions  was  the  cause  of  their  running  to  the 
shore;  but  other  objects  soon  called  my  attention;  the  ground  a  little  way  from  the 
shore  was  covered  with  groups  of  huts,  pretty  much  like  those  we  are  wont  to  have  in 
our  camps,  but  neither  so  regular  nor  so  clean.  In  front  of  one  of  these  rude  construc- 
tions, on  a  pine  tree,  about  fifteen  feet  high,  crossed  over  at  top  by  a  bar,  was  attached 
a  man  completely  naked,  and  making  the  most  violent  efforts.  For  what  reason  had  he 
been  put  there  1  This  was  one  of  the  first  questions  I  resolved  to  ask  on  my  arrival 
at  Cabrera.    I  shall  explain  it  a  little  further  on. 

The  brig  came  at  last  quite  close  to  the  shore,  and  was  fastened  to  a  rock,  and  a 
plank  was  put  out  for  us  to  land.  About  twenty  prisoners  only  were  allowed  to  come 
on  board,  while  a  file  of  thirty  Spaniards  were  ^wn  up  on  the  shore,  and  were  ready 
to  fire  on  any  of  the  rest  who  should  make  any  sign  of  comiog  too  near.  The  provi* 
aions  were  landed  on  shore  by  the  prisoners  who  were  allowed  to  approach  ;  I  also 
landed,  and  in  about  an  hour  after  the  brig  was  nnder  weigh,  and  was  speedily  out  of 
sight. 
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Aa  immeiQse  Bemi-circle  was  formed  round  tbe  spot  where  the  bread  and  meat  had 
been  deposited.  Ten  or  twelve  persons  were  in  the  centre  ;  one  of  them  had  a  hst  in 
his  hand,  and  called  out  successively  for  tbe  different  divisions  to  come  forward,  and 
likewise  cried  out  their  respective  numbers.  Three  or  four  men  then  came  forward, 
received  the  rations  allotted  to  their  mess,  and  carried  them  away ;  the  private  divisions 
were  then  made  among  themselves.  I  should  not  give  a  just  idea  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  distribution  was  made,  by  saying,  that  the  utmost  order  and  regularity 
prevailed ;  it  was  more  than  order,  it  was  a  kind  of  solemn  and  religious  gravity.  I 
doubt  if  the  important  and  serious  duties  of  ambassadors  and  ministers  of  state,  have 
erer  in  any  country  been  fulfilled  with  such  dignity  as  was  shown  on  the  countenances, 
and  in  every  movement  of  the  distributors.  Bread  seemed  to  be  a  sacred  object,  the 
smallest  morsel  of  which  could  not  be  secreted  without  committing  a  heinous  crime ; 
the  smallest  pieces  which  had  been  broken  off  in  the  conveyance,  were  gathered  with, 
care  and  respect,  and  placed  on  the  heap  to  which  they  belonged.  I  was  busily 
engaged  in  surve3ring  tMs  singular  ceremcmy,  and  took  no  share  in  it  myself;  I  did  not 
know  whom  I  was  to  apply  to  for  rations,  wnich  I  had  an  equal  claim  to  with  the  rest ;. 
hence  I  was  soon  left  alone,  for  every  one  went  off  with  his  supply.  Tlus,  however,  I 
was  not  much  concerned  at ;  I  had  four  loaves  in  my  knapsack,  two  pounds  of  salt 
be6f,  and  a  bottle  of  rum ;  with  these  I  could  do  till  the  next  distribution  of  provisions. 
I  wandered  up  and  down  the  shore  with  a  staff  in  my  hand,  and  my  knapsack  on  my 
back,  and  I  was  thinking  of  walking  into  the  interior  of  the  island,  when  T  was  addressed 
by  some  of  the  prisoners,  and  in  a  few  minutes  surrounded  by  a  considerable  erowd. 
The  distribution  of  provisions  had  been  a  matter  of  too  great  importance  for  them  to 
pay  attention  to  me  at  first ;  but  it  would  seem,  after  the  staff  of  life,  what  they  loved 
most  was  to  hear  news  of  their  native  Jand.  I  was  overwhelmed  with  questions  about 
the  situation  of  various  regiments,  but  above  all  of  the  state  of  France,  and  the  affairs 
of  the  Peninsula.  I  told  them  all  I  knew.  Several  times  when  I  was  speaking  of  our 
late  victories,  my  voice  was  drowned  by  shouts  of  joy,  mingled  with  expressions  of 
courage,  national  pride,  and  vengeance. 

Here  again  Guillemard  is  .fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  an  old 
acquaintance,  who  takes  him  under  his  protection. 

All  at  once,  an  individual  rushed  through  the  crowd,  crying  out,  "  It  is  Guillemard," 
forced  his  way  to  me,  and  eagerly  embraced  me.  I  had  some  di&culty  in  recognizing 
him  ;  it  was  Kicaud,  a  serjeant  in  the  9th  regiment,  like  me,  one  of  the  survivors  of 
the  action  of  Ebersdorf.  He  had  no  shirt,  and  wore  pantaloons  of  sail  cloth,  cut  off  at 
the  knees^  and  leaving  his  legs  bare ;  a  piece  of  very  scanty  waistcoat,  and  shoes  made 
from  a  collection  of  soles,  tied  round  the  ankle  with  strings — somewhat  like  the  sandals 
worn  by  the  ancients— completed  his  costume. 

As  soon  as  I  had  no  more  news  to  tell,  the  circle  was  broken  up,  and  the  crowd 
dispersed.  Kicaud  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  led  me  to  a  sort  of  hut  about  three  feet 
high,  which  he  occupied  along  with  three  others,  and  invited  me  to  sleep  there  till  I 
hatd  procured  a  place  for  myself.  We  took  supper  in  front  of  the  hut ;  I  gave  Ricaud 
and  his  companions  the  provisions  I  had  brought,  which  we  partook  of  along  viith  a 
part  of  what  they  had  received.  We  conversed  for  a  long  time  ;  night  came  on,  and 
we  lay  down  on  a  small  spot  of  dry  grass  that  formed  the  floor  of  our  dwelling,  into 
which  Vie  could  only  enter  one  after  another,  with  great  difficulty,  by  creeping  on  our 
bellies. 

I  was  very  tired,  and  soon  fell  into  a  sound  sleep,  but  it  did  not  last  long.  Towards 
midnight,  torrents  of  cold  water  poured  down  on  my  face  and  body,  and  made  me  start 
up  with  alarm.  A  storm  prevailed  over  the  island  ;  the  thunder  rolled  without  inter- 
mission, and  a  heavy  rain,  mingled  with  hail,  poured  upon  us,  while  a  furious  hurricane 
blew  over  the  islamd.  The  roof  of  our  hut  was  made  of  grass  and  reeds,  and  could  not 
hold  out  long  against  such  an  attack ;  it  was  soon  pierced  throoeh  in  every  direction, 
and  the  hut  itself  became  a  puddle,  in  which  we  lay  engulphed.  The  oaths  of  my 
companions  were  soon  added  to  the  wva  of  the  elements.  To  our  infinite  misfortune, 
the  hut  had  bee^  made  to  hold  no  more  than  four,  and  we  were  now  five  in  number, 
and  could  not  move  without  hurting  each  other.  When  discontent  prevails,  any  pretext 
is  laid  hold  of;  one  of  my  hosts  abused  Ricaud,  and  reproached  him  for  having  invited 
a  stranger  who  had  increased  the  inconvenience  of  their  situation.  The  latter  gave 
him  a  sharp  reply,  and  tried  to  make  him  hold  his  tongue.  ITiey  swore  at  each  other 
for  a  while,  and  would  not  have  stopped  there,  had  they  been  able ;  but  the  hut  was 
not  high  enough  for  any  one  to  rise  up,  even  on  his  knees,  and  it  was  impossible  to 
get  out  till  the  man  nearest  the  hole  bad  crept  out.  After  a  great  deal  of  noise,  it 
was  settled  that  they  were  to  fight  next  day.    The  rain  ceased,  and  we  again  fell  asleep. 
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Although  the  islaud  was  ahsolutely  destitute  of  a  single  warlike 
weapon,  yet  duels  it  appears  took  place  frequently  ;  and  Guillemard 
was  destined  the  first  morning  after  his  arrival  to  he  a  second  in  the 
very  curious  one  which  arose>  as  has  heen  described  in  the  last 
extract. 

The  sun  had  just  risen,  when  Kicaud  roused  me  to  request  I  would  act  as  his 
second.  I  was  not  in  one  of  those  heds  from  which  one  rises  with  reluctance.  Oar 
dressing  arrangements  were  soon  made,  and  as  we  had  entered  our  hut  the  evening 
before  head-foremost,  and  were  unable  to  .turn  ourselves,  we  crawled  out  one  after 
another  feet  foremost,  resting  upon  our  heels  and  elbows. 

After  drinking  some  rum  with  Ricaud  and  his  antagonist,  I  tried  to  bring  about  a 
reconciliation ;  but  they  told  me  that  it  was  of  no  use,  and  both  declared  tb^t  the 
thing  must  be  done.  I  was  too  well  acquainted  with  militaiy  customs  to  make  any 
attempt  at  combating  a  reason  so  peremptory.  Besides,  I  hao  no  great  fears  of  the 
result  of  the  duel ;  I  presumed  that  the  shadow  of  a  sword,  sabre,  or  pistol,  was  not 
to  be  found  in  the  whole  island ;  and  I  fancied  that  these  worthies  were  going  to  have 
a  game  at  fisty  cuffs,  in  imitation  of  the  ancient  Romans,  to  whom  they  already  bore 
80  much  resemblance.  But  I  soon  saw  that  a  determined  mind  will  always  find  means 
to  accomplish  its  purposes.  Before  setting  out,  Ricaud  said  that  as  he'  was  the  person 
insulted,  he  had  the  choice  of  weapons,  and  wished  to  fight  with  sc'mors,  "  You 
know,''  said  Lambert,  a  corporal  of  a  regiment  I  have  forgotten  the  name  of,  "  that 
I  am  unacquainted  with  tbe  point,  so  that  if  we  wish  to  fight  on  equal  terms,  let  us 
draw  the  razor"  This  sadly  puzzled  me,  for  \  had  no  idea  of  the  matter.  Ricaud 
was  determined  to  have  the  scissors ;  Lunbert  would  not  give  up  the  razors ;  so  that 
they  were  forced  to  draw  lots,  when  the  latter  gained  his  point. 

He  left  us  and  returned  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  with  a  pair  of  English  razors. 
During  his  absence  Ricaud  had  instructed  me  concerning  tbe  manner  in  which  they 
were  going  to  fiehc,  and  the  kind  of  duels  that  daily  took  place  at  Cabrera.  Some- 
times  they  fixea  the  halves  of  razors  at  the  end  of  long  sticks,  and  used  them  as 
swords ;  at  other  times  they  used  knife -blades,  razors,  and  sometimes  even  awls  and 
sail-makers'  needles. 

We  took  two  sticks  about  an  inch  thick,  and  three  feet  long,  and  prepared  to  fix 
the  razors  on  them.  But  as  we  had  not  what  was  necessary  for  the  purpose,  we 
went  to  the  bazaar  to  buy  some  articles.  This  was  the  market  for  the  prisoners.  It 
was  situated  at  a  spot  honoured  with  the  name  of  the  Palais  Royal,  surrounded  by 
ten  or  twelve  huts,  and  containing  as  many  stalls,  some  in  the  open  air,  others  with 
a  slight  covering,  with  one  end  fixed  to  tbe  ground,  and  the  other  supported  by 
two  poles.  Here  were  sold  bread,  some  salt  fish,  scraps  of  cloth,  thread,  needles, 
wooden  forks  and  spoons ;  the  various  produce  of  the  industry  of  the  prisoners ; 
pepper,  twine,  and  other  articles  in  the  smallest  quantity,  for  one  could  buy  a  single 
thread,  a  scrap  of  cloth  no  bigger  than  one's  hand,  and  even  a  pinch  of  snuff,  three 
of  which  cost  a  sous.  I  remember  a  Polish  officer  who  owed  nine  pinches,  and  the 
shop-keeper  refused  to  give  him  any  more  credit. 

We  brought  two  bits  of  twine,  and  after  fixing  on  the  weapons,  we  hastened  to  the 
cemetery.  I  was  on  a  hill  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  walk  from  the  Palais  Royal. 
Since  the  arrival  of  the  prisoners  at  Cabrera,  they  had  uniformly  chosen  this  spot  as 
a  place  of  rest  for  those  who  had  sank  under  their  misery,  or  who  had  fallen  by  the 
hands  of  their  companions ;  it  was  there  that  they  also  met  to  settle  their  differences 
in  single  combat. 

When  we  reached  the  ground,  I  again,  for  form's  sake,  spoke  about  making  the 
matter  up.  When  I  saw  they  were  determined  on  fighting,  I  told  them  that  as  I  was 
the  first  cause  of  the  quarrel,  it  was  for  me  to  uphold  it,  and  take  Ricaud's  place. 
Neither  he  nor  his  adversary  would  agree  to  this,  and  I  saw  myself  forced  at  last  to 
g^ve  them  up  the  weapons,  which  I  had  carried  till  now.  Ricaud  threw  off  his 
waistcoat ;  and  as  Lambeit  had  nothing  but  pantaloons  on,  he  was  soon  ready.  They 
'put  themselves  in  a  fighting  attitude,  and  both  displayed  great  coolness  ancf  courage. 
Lambert  was  much  the  stronger  of  the  two,  and  my  friend  required  alt  his  skill  to  parry 
the  thrusts  that  were  aimed  at  him  ;  the  razor  flourished  round  his  head  and  shoulders 
vrithout  intermission,  and  struck  him  at  last  on  the  chin.  He  made  a  furious  thrust 
in  return,  but  fortunately  it  did  not  reach  its  object  fully,  though  it  made  a  pretty 
scratch  on  Lambert's  nose.  We  rushed  between  them  when  blood  began  to  flow ; 
we  separated  them  and  made  them  shake  hands ;  as  their  wounds  were  not  of  much 
consequence,  we  all  returned  to  breakfast  together  in  front  of  our  hut. 
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Ricaud  and  Guillemard  resolve  to  take  up  their  quarters  together ; 
the  latter  observing  the  insufficiency  and  inconvenience  of  the. huts  that 
had  been  already  constructed  by  his  countrymen,  determinps  to  outdii 
them  all  by  an  edifice  of  much  superior  proportions.  The  difficulties 
he  has  to  encounter  are  ludicrous. 

I  walked  beside  him  absorbed  in  thought,  reflecting  on  the  fate  of  the  six  thousand 
Hobinson  Crusoes  before  my  eyes,  thrown  upon  a  desert  island,  without  arms  or  tool* 
of  any  kind,  and  having  nothing  to  look  to  but  their  inventive  industry,  and  the  native 
energy  of  Frenchmen.  I  was  informed  that  tlie  whole  colony  had  but  one  hatchet, 
and  one  saw  made  out  of  an  old  iron  hoop.  The  hatchet  belonged  to  a  sailor,  and  the 
saw  to  a  corporal  of  a  regiment  of  foot.  They  hired  them  out  at  the  rate  of  three  half- 
pence a  day,  and  a  deposit,  to  those  who  had  occasion  for  them ;  and  it  was  by  their 
aid  that  the  greater  part  of  the  huts  in  the  island  had  been  constructed.  These  huts 
were  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  island,  in  front  of  the  little  port,  and  thoise  of  the 
soldiers  of  the  same  corps  were  grouped  together.  In  size  and  shape  they  all  seemed 
to  me  to  be  gteatly  superior  to  Bicaud's  dwelling.  In  front  of  some  of  them  were  little 
l^dens  enclosed  with  fences  of  pine  branches,  and  containing  flowers  and  culinary 
vegetables.  In  general,  however,  I  thought  that  they  might  have  been  made  a  great 
deal  better :  I  said  so  to  Ricaud  at  once,  and  told  him  that  I  would  begin  to  show  him 
some  proofs  next  day. 

In  fact,  I  hired  the  hatchet  and  saw,  and,  assisted  by  some  of  my  fellow-piisoners,  I 
set  about  constructing  a  hut,  which  occupied  me  eight  entire  days ;  but  it  quite  asto- 
nished them  when  completed;  one  could  stand  up  in  it,  and  the  walls  were  four  feet 
and  a  half  high,  and  were  constructed  of  a  double  row  of  branches,  firmly  entwined 
together,  with  all  the  interstices  filled  up  with  grass  and  a  clayey  sort  of  earth,  which 
I  had  found  out  in  a  cave  in  a  distant  part  of  the  island ;  in  making  tlie  roof,  I  employed 
rushes,  so  well  arranged,  and  so  firmly  bound  together,  that  not  a  drop  of  water  could 
penetrate  within  the  hut.  By  a  singular  piece  of  good  fortune,  I  had  found  on  the 
shore  a  plank,  about  three  feet  long  and  two  broad,  quite  uninjured,  and  I  resolved  to 
put  up  a  shelf  in  our  hut  to  hold  our  provisions.  On  the  south  side  I  made  a  hole  about 
half  a  foot  in  diameter,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  light  aojl  air,  and  when  required,  it 
could  be  stopped  up  with  a  handful  of  grass. 

I  was  obliged  to  go  repeatedly  all  over  the  island  in  search  of  the  objects  I  was  in 
need  of;  but  in  conveyingthem  home  I  found  assistance  I  had  never  thought  of.  An 
ass  had  been  allowed  for  the  use  of  the  prisoners,  to  convey  the  proviilions  of  those 
who  were  encamped  farthest  from  the  shore.  Martin,  as  we  called  him,  wandered  and 
bronzed  peaceably  over  the  island,  and  was  always  ready  to  lend  his  back  to  burdens, 
sometimes  to  a  club.  However,  he  was  highly  esteemed  for  his  patience  and  valuable 
services ;  and  among  the  six  thousand  owners  of  this  common  property,  few  would  have 
dared  to  ill-use  him,  without  exciting  the  anger  of  their  companions ;  he  was  of 
important  use  to  me,  and  greatly  shortened  my  labour. 

When  it  becomes  known  that  so  illustrious  a  person  as  Guillemard 
is  arrived,  he  is  immediately  chosen  on  the  council ;  an  institution  in 
which  is  investsd  the  government  of  the  society.  The  nature  of  crime 
is  singularly  modified  by  the  circumstances  in  which  the  society  is 
placed,  and  the  manner  of  punishment  as  much  so  as  the  crime.  A 
bread-stealer  was  stoned  to  death  by  the  surrounding  crowd.  The 
pillory  was  a  tree,  and  the  criminal  was  tied  up,  and  left  without  food, 
and  exposed  to  the  sun  and  weather  for  the  term  of  bis  sentence.  The 
crime  next  in  atrocity,  after  bread-stealing,  was  the  betraying  of  any 
one  attempting  to  escape.  When  Guillemard  had  finished  his  hut,  he 
selected,  in  addition  to  Ricaud,  two  more  companions  to  share  the 
luxuries  of  his  abode,  whom  he  picked  out  from  the  members  of  the 
council,  for  certain  qualities  of  enterprise  and  intelligence  he  had 
observed  them  to  possess.  From  this  time  forward  the  sole  attention 
of  the  quaternity  is  turned  to  making  money  and  making  their  escape. 
With  the  first  view,  Guillemard  establishes  a  theatre,  writes  out  plays 
from  memory,  and  with  his  friends  acts  every  night  to  crowded  houses. 
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His  theatre  was  a  huge  d^erjOi,  which  he  foiuA4  N>  «  steAe  iof  deisay^ 
and  which  he  cleaned  out,  daubed  yellov  iwUh  a  border  of  r«ed,  and 
hang  round  with  garbmds  of  leaves. 

About  three  hundred  persons  could  find  room  in  ny  citteni,  imd  as  I  had  put  «he 
places  at  two  sous,  it  was  completely  crowded ;  the  cofipavy  de^c^ded  inw  it  by  tJiif 
ladder  I  had  made ;  and  a  confidential  man  was  placed  on  the  first  step  to  receive  the 
money,  which  he  put  into  a  tittle  cloth  hag  that  was  tied  round  his  neck.  The  theatre 
was  lighted  up  by  torches  of  pine  wood,  borne  at  different  distances  by  the  attendants 
of  the  theatre,  and  they  lighted  fresh  ones  in  proportion  as  the  others  were  consumed. 
All  the  allusions  to  our  situatioii  in  the  tragedy  were  noticed,  with  a  tact  that  would 
have  done  honour  to  the  taste  of  a  more  brilluuit  assembly.     At  the  d^but : — 

«  Noitf  Tolci  dans  Lemnos^  dans  cette  ile  sauvage, 
Pont  jamais  pul  mortel  n'aborda  le  rivage  :  ** 

we  were  covered  with  shouts  of  [applause  ;  and  I  thought  they  would  faring  down  tlie 
foof  of  the  dstem  when  I  pronounced  this  line : — 

"  lis  m'ont  fcdt  tous  ces  mayz ;  que  les  dieoz  le  leur  rendent." 
J  was  obliged  to  repeat  it,  and  to  stc^  for  some  time,  to  a^low  the  ag;ftation  of  th« 
audience  to  be  calmed. 

In  the  mean  time  his  fellow-prisoners  were  not  idl.e — 

Every  one  was  busy  at  Cabrera  j  we  had  tailors,  shoe-maikers,  public  criers,  artisans 
in  hair,  bones,  and  tortoise-shell,  and  some  who  cut  out  with  th^  knives  little  figures 
of  animals  in  wood  ;  and  about  two  hundred  men,  the  wreck  of  a  dragqo^  regiment, 
raised  in  Auvergne,  were  quartered  in  a  cave,  and  made  spoons  of  box--yv'ood.  The 
latter  had  only  one  pantalooi^  and  one  uniform  among  the  whole  corps,  and  thes0 
seemed  ready  to  leave  them  very  speedily,  and  were  delivered  successively  to  one  of 
their  number  i^pointed  to  receive  their  provisions.  All  the  articles  T  have  Enumerated 
were  sold  at  low  prices,  to  the  crews  of  the  brig  and  gun-boats,  and  to  some  Spaniard9, 
whom  our  singular  mode  of  life,  or  the  hope  of  making  a  good  speculation,  attracted  to 
our  settlement. 

But  the  most  abundant  articles  with  us,  were  professors  of  all  kinds.  One  half  of 
the  prisoners  gavQ  lessons  to  th^  other  half.  Nothing  was  seen  on  all  sides,  but 
teachers  of  music,  mathematics,  languages,  drawing,  fencing,  above  all,  dancing  and 
single-stick.  In  fine  weatlier,  all  these  professors  gave  their  lessons  at  the  Palais 
Hoyal,  quite  close  to  each  other.  It  was  quite  common  to  see  a  poor  devil  half  naked, 
and  who  had  often  not  partaken  of  food  fbr  twenty-ibar  hours  before,  singing  a  very 
gay  air  of  a  country-dance,  and  interrupting  it  from  time  to  time,  for  the  purpose  of 
saying,  with  infinite  seriousness  of  demeanour,  to  his  pupil  dressed  in  the  remains  of  a 
pair  of  drawers :  "  That's  right,  keep  time  with  your  partner,  wheel  round,  hold  youif- 
selves  gracefully."  A  little  farther  on,  a  teacher  of  single-stick  was  showing  off  hia 
acquirements,  and  endeavoured  to  excite  the  emulation  of  his  pupil  by  such  phrases  as^ 
*'  That  will  do ;  I  am  satisfied  with  you,  if  you  go  on  yviih  the  same  success ;  in  less 
than  a  fortnight  you  may  shew  yourself  in  company."  A  scrap  of  paper,  about  as 
larse  as  one's  hand,  was  placed  as  a  sign,  and  the  most  eminent  of  all  our  professors 
had  no  better. 

The  unceasing  vigilance  of  Guillemard  and  his  friends  is  at  length 
rewarded  by  an  opportunity  of  escape.  We  will  give  the  narrative  of 
the  attempt  in  his  own  words. 

I  was  one  evening  performing  the  Dissipatevr  of  the  Destouches  ;  Chobar  wi^  on 
guard,  and  did  not  come  to  the  theatre  ;  I  was  at  the  last  scene,  and  looked  aown 
towards  the  prompter  to  ask  his  aid,  when  I  saw  his  place  occupied  by  Chobar  i 
"  News,''  said  he  in  a  whisper,  and  in  a  very  tremulous  voice,  but  his  hp9  glowing 
with  joy  and  impatience.  I  do  not  know  how  I  had  strength  to  recite  on  the  stage  th^ 
little  that  remamed  for  me  to  say  ;  I  ran  over  it  as  quickly  as  possible,  hastened  out 
with  Darlier  and  Ricaud,  and  joined  Chobar,  who  was  impatiently  waiting  for  our 
arrival.  He  informed  us  that  about  nine  o'clock,  a  boat,  with  three  men,  had  made 
several  attacks  between  Eabbit  Island  and  Cabrera,  that  it  had  at  length  com^  to  oqr 
coast,  and  had  been  drawn  ashore.  Chobar  had  concealed  himself  behind  axock,  ha4 
seen  the  three  men  light  a  fire,  take  their  repast,  and  lie  down  under  th^  sid^  of  th«ir 
boat,  where  they  would  pass  the  night,  and  probably  start  agaii^  at  break  of  day. 

Our -resolution  was  soon  taken ;  we  agreed  upon  a  plan  inftantly,  and  it  was  pnt  ia 
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ezecutioli  ih  every  particular,  mtfa  as  muck  exactness  and  good  fortune  as  if  tlie 
circamstances  had  been  prepared  for  us.  So  soon  as  noise  had  ceased  in  the  camp,  we 
set  out,  loaded  with  provisions  for  more  than  four  days,  a  keg  of  wateV,  and  ropes  of 
▼arious  sizes.  We  were  obliged  to  go  roHmd  a  long  way  to  avoid  passing  near  the 
camp,  and  before  we  reached  the  spot  to  which  Cliobar  conducted  us,  three  quarters  of 
aa  hour  elapsed,  which  seenoed  to  us  fiitolerably  long ;  there  was  a  fresh  breeze  from 
tlie  south -itest,  and  if  we  had  had  our  choice  of  the  tiiirty-two  points  of  the  compass-, 
We  could  not  have  pointed  out  one  that  was  more  favourable  to  our  designs.  The  night 
was  cold  and  dark.  When  we  approached,  we  diBtlttguished,  through  the  darkness, 
the  bltek  form  of  the  boat  between  us  and  the  glimmering  light  of  the  horizoti ;  we 
slackened  our  pace,  and  scarcely  breathed  or  touched  the  sand  that  creaked  under  our 
feet.  We  moved  to  leeward  of  the  boat,  perceived  the  three  sailors  asleep,  wmpped  up 
in  their  cloaks :  as  every  thing  had  been  settled  beforehand,  we  had  only  to  point  out  by 
a  motion  which  of  the  men  each  of  us  was  to  take  charge  of;  in  a  JfeW  ininutes  they 
were  gagged  with  handkerchiefs,  bound  together,  and  placied  ia  the  bottom  6f  the  boat, 
which  we  had  set  afloat,  and  with  which  we  went  to  Babbit  Island. .  We  landed  there, 
and  explained  to  our  prisoners  that  we  were  determined  on  escaping,  and  that  we 
should  be  forced,  for  our  own  safety,  to  leave  them  in  the  position  we  had  p^t  them  in, 
but  that  they  would  certainly  be  extricated  in  the  course  of  the  morning  by  Frenchmen 
or  Spaniards,  who  could  not  fail  to  perceive  them.  Without  further  remarks  we  took 
them,  one  after  another,  pulled  off  their  cloaks,  their  thick  pantUoofis,  and  Ctttalofltan 
caps.  In  exchange  for  their  cloaks,  we  dressed  them  in  the  fragments  of  our  uniformly ; 
we  left  them,  some  provisions,  seventy  francs  in  money,  which  was  more  than  the  value 
($f  their  boat,  and  after  wishing  them  every  sort  of  prosperity,  we  embarked  and  gaitied 
the  open  sea. 

We  fortunately  possessed  a  real  treasure,  which  we  had  preserved  till  now  mord 
Carefully  than  the  apple  of  our  eye — ^this  was  a  small  compass,  belonging  to  Darlier, 
which  he  had  constantly  carried  with  him  till  the  period  we  had  formed  our  associatioti. 
We  soon  fdund  that  as  the  coasts  of  the  kingdom  of  Valentia  were  about  fifty  leagued 
to  the  S.  W.  and  that  we  were  driving  towards  them  with  the  wind  right  aft,  at  the 
i^te  of  six  knots  an  hour,  we  could  therefore  easily  join  th3  French  army  oti  the  follow-^ 
ing  night,  provided  they  occupied  the  coast.  How  the  latter  case  might  b^  we  could 
not  say,  and  this  somewhat  damped  oar  joy ;  but  at  any  rate  we  Were  firmly  resolved  to 
he  cut  to  pieces  rather  than  to  be  taken  back  to  the  horrid  desert  of  Cabrera'. 

At  day-break  we  were  on  the  open  sea,  scarcely  able  to  discover  in  our  rear  tlie 
heights  of  the  island,  which  seemed  like  distant  clouds ;  the  wind  still  blew  in  the 
same  direction,  and  with  the  same  force.  About  four  in  the  afternoon,  we  thought  we 
could  perceive  the  coast  of  Spain  ;  in  fact,  we  saw  its  outlines  on  the  horizon  as  the 
sun  sank  low,  and  were  soon  enabled  to  distinguish  the  houses,  trees  and  rocks  alon^ 
the  shore.  Night  came  on,  and  we  still  moved  on  with  the  same  rapidity  towards  a 
coast  that  none  of  us  had  toy  knowledge  of ;  we  knew  only  that  the  whole  of  this  part 
was  full  of  breakers,  so  that  it  was  very  dangerous  to  go  near  the  ^ore. 

It  was  somewhere  about  eleven  at  night,  when  we  discovered,  about  a  mil^  a  head 
of  the  boat,  a  range  of  white  houses,  lights  in  various  directions,  and  the  masts  of 
several  vessels*  We  thought  it  must  he  some  small  port,  and  in  our  uncertainty 
whether  the  coast  was  occupied  by  our  countrymen,  we  resolved  to  iivoid  it.  We 
theivfore  tacked  a  little  more  to  the  north,  tod  left  itou  the  larboard  side ;  we  alsotoolc 
ia  a  sail,  and  »tf  many  reefs  as  we  could  of  the  other,  to  sicken  our  progress,  and  to 
enable  us  to  make  the  land  without  danger.  After  half  an  hour's  sailing,  we  were  not 
more  than  a  cable's  length  from  the  shore,  and  we  perceived  that  good  fortune  was  on 
dor  side  from  beginning  to  end  of  our  enterprize,  for  we  came  to  a  fine  beach  of  sand 
and  gravel,  that  presented  not  the  slightest  appearance  of  danger.  After  sailiAg  kloti^ 
it  for  a  few  minutes,  to  choose  a  proper  spot,  we  hoisted  our  sail,  and  the  boat  ran  in 
and  grounded  so  near  the  shore,  that  we  landed  with  water  only  to  our  knees. 

They  land,  and  repose  among  the  rocks  for  the  night ;  the  nett 
Biorning  they  succeed  in  getting  to  Tortosa,  and  join  the  French 
army.  GniUemard  resumes  his  duties,  and  at  the  siege  0/  Tortosa, 
acCordliig  to  his  own  account,  performs  prodigies  of  valour.  He  tak^s 
prisoner  no  less  than  three  officers  in  a  string :  one  English  and  Wo 
Spanish  officers.  He  presents  his  prisoners  to  his  colonel,  and  delivers 
their  three  swords.  So  brilliant  an  exploit  induced  the  colortel  to 
takt  bitn  and  his  prisoners  before  the  marshal. 
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The  marshal  reproached  the  tbi€e  officers  in  an  ironical  manner,  and  then  asked  me  how 
I  had  taken  them.  **  At  oae  of  the  gates  of  Tortosa,"  I  replied.  He  said  little  to  me, 
but  what  he  did  say  wan  so  flatterbg,  that  I  was  puffed  up  with  pride  and  satisfaction,  and 
thought  myself  more  than  rewarded  for  the  little  I  had  done.  He  added  that  he  would 
next  day  put  me  in  tlie  lut  of  those  who  were  to  receive  the  cross  of  honour,  and  con- 
cluded by  asking  mp  if  I  had  any  favour  to -ask  from  him*  "  Yes,  marshal,"  said  I, 
unable  axiy  longer  to  keep  down  the  enthusiasm  raised  by  the  praise  he  lavished  on 
me  ;— "  Yes,  I  have  a  favour  to  ask  of  you."  "  Wliat  is  it  ?  "  "  That  I  be  allowed 
'  to  mount  the  first  to  the  assault  when  you  storm  the  town."  **  Certainly  you  may 
depend  upon  it,  my  brave  fellow,"  said  he  after  a  momentary  pause,  during  which  I 
thought  that  he  looked  at  me  with  some  astonishment. 

We  share  in  the  marshaFs  astonishment.  To  say  the  truth,  for  a 
brave  man,  Guillemard*s  style  of  talking  of  some  of  his  own  exploits, 
savours  a  little  too  much  of  that  of  "  mine  ancient  Pistol."  Never- 
theless we  are  inclined  to  place  a  general  kind  of  reliance  upon  him. 
His  sufferings  at  Cabrera  fiercely  exasperated  him  against  the  enemy, 
and  the  late  excitement  of  his  escape,  and  the  rapid  change  of  scenes, 
had  thrown  him  into  a  fever,  which,  though  it  very  soon  afterwards  sent 
him  to  the  hospital,  might  in  its  access  have  incited  him  to  prodigies 
of  valour. 

The  third  corps  soon  gained  other  advantages,  in  which  I  was  destined  to  have  no 
share.  A  few  days  after  the  capture  of  Tortosa,  I  was  taken  ill  witli  a  violent  fever, 
brought  on  doubtless  by  my  long  sufferings  at  Cabrera.;  I  was  sent  to  the  hospital,  and 
was  several  days  between  life  and  death.  But  I  would  absolutely  come  out  the  day 
that  I  learned  my  decoration  had  arrived  ;  I  received  it  from  the  colonel  on  the  parade — 
it  was  the  most  powerful  emotion  of  pleasure  I  ever  f6lt  in  jny  life.  Such  sensations 
cannot  be  experienced  twice.  I'his  honour  was  rarely  granted  at  that  period,  and  was 
almost  a  sure  guarantee, of  promotion  for  those  who  added  some  acquirements  to  their 
bravery,  of  which  it  was  the  certain  characteristic.  On  the  same  day  I  was  also  made 
a  Serjeant :  this  rank  is  the  first  in  the  military  aristocracy,  that  leads  at  once  to  a 
commission.  How  many  hopes  did  not  this  double  fieivour  raise  in  my  breast !  I  was 
then  very  far  from  thinking  that  it  was  the  boundary  beyond  which  I  .was  not  destined 
to  pass. 

It  will  excite  a  smile  on  the  face  of  any  English  reader  who  ^knows 

the  constitution  of  our  army  to  hear  the  railk  of  serjeant  described  as 

the  first  of  the  military  aristocracy.     We  manage  things  differently, 

perhaps  not  better.     Is  it  the  pride  of  birth,  or  is  it  the  difference  >of 

education  which  renders  the  gulf  between  serjeant  and  ensign  in  the 

English  army  impassable  ?    It  is  plain  that  by  thus  excluding  atnbition 

from  the  passions  and  motives  of  a  common  soldier,  we  thus  abandon 

one  of  the  most  powerful  inducements  to  exertion,  improvement,  and 

excellence.    We,  in  fact,  by  making  the  two  classes  of  officers  and 

men  two  castes — heloUze — ^brutalize  the  one,  without,  as  it  appears  to 

us,  improving  the  other.      By  shutting  the  door  against  the  admission 

of  brave  and  experienced  men>  on  the  ground  of  disqualifications  which 

have  nothing  to  do  with  their  fitness  for  the  profession,  we  do,  in  fact, 

negatively  degrade  the   class  of  officers — as   officers.     Whether  we 

improve  them  as  gentlemen  may  be  another  question.      Whatever 

<;laim  officers  of  the  line  may  have  to  the  character  of  gentlemen,  we 

do  not  see  how  they  would  be  deteriorated  by  the  incorporation  of  the 

veteran  selected  for  the  bravery  of  his  exploits,  the  superiority  of  his 

education,  and  the  steadiness  and  regularity  of  his  conduct.     The 

ground  of  birth  is  not  a  tenable  objection  in  the  English  army ;  if  the 

parentage  of  our  officers  were  inquired  into,  it  would  be  found  that  a 

great  majority  were  the  sons  of  tradesmen,  farmers,  and  others,  who 

may  have  amassed  an  independence  by  mercantile  employments  of 
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some  kind  or  other.  Many  of  the  more  respectablfe  privates  would 
also  be  found  the  sons  ortradesmen,  though,  perhaps,  smaller  trades- 
men, smaller  farmers^  and  people  of  mercantile  habits,  who  have  not 
amassed  any  fortune.  Here  is  the  principal  difference.  The 
English  army  is  undoubtedly  the  refuge  of  the  very  scum  of  the  popula- 
tion ;  but  it  is  not  all  so,  nor  nearly  all  so ;  and  we  see  no  reason  why 
the  respectable  portion  of  the  privates  should  be  degraded  to  the  level, 
of  the  worse  part,  instead  of  pursuing  the  wiser  policy  of  attempting 
to  raise  the  character  of  the  inferior  portion,  by  inspiring  them  with 
hopes,  by  the  promotion  of  all  instances  of  merit.  But  to  return  to 
our  Serjeant.  When  his  leave  af  absence  expired,  the  Russian  expe-- 
dition  was  resolved  upon,  and  he  joined  his  regiment,  which  had  been 
withdrawn  from  Spain  in  order  to  share  in  it,  and  was  at  that  tinte  at' 
Inspruck  in  the  Tyrol.  The  winter  of  .1811  was  spent  here ;  in  the 
summer  they  made  part  of  the  fourth  corps  of  the  grand  army,  com- 
manded' by  Prince  Eugene,  (Beauharnois,)  on  the  Vistula.  In  July 
the  Niemen  was  crossed ;  and  on  the  5th  of  September  they  reached,. 
m  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  the  neighbourhood  of  Borodino.  "  Now  comes- 
the  battle  you  have  so  much  desired,"  began  the  order  of  the  day.  We- 
have  few  general  details  of  the  battle.  What  can  a  serjeant  be 
expected  to  see  but  smoke  ?  The  regiment  to  which  he  belonged, 
however,  distinguished  itself  in  the  storming  of  a  redoubt ;  and  the 
Serjeant  had  the  honour  of  being  appointed  an  ensign  on  the  field  by 
the  emperor  in  person. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  French  army  occupied  die  field  of  battle,  and  all  the  positions 
held  by  the  enemy  in  the  moming.^  At  the  moment  we  were  about  to  take  up  a 
position,  the  regunent  marched  forward  again,  and  we  marched  in  columns  along  the 
Unes  of  the  army,  moving  from  left  to  right.  We  had  been  moving  forward  for  more 
than  an  hour,  when  a  small  detachment  of  lancers  came  from  th^  direction  of  the 
burning  viUage  (Semenowskoi)  and  galloped  past  our  right  flank.  The  regiment  halted 
and  put  itself  in  battle  array ;  it  vras  the  emperor.  The  colonel  went  up  to  him,  and 
seemed  to  be  receiving  orders,  after  which  Napoleon  rode  rapidly  along  the  front  of  tho' 
regiment,  stopping  long  enough,  however,  to  express  his  satisfsiction  at  our  conduct  in 
attacking  the  redoubt,  and  to  make  some  promotions.  I  carried  the  eagle  which  the* 
colonel  had  ordered  me  to  take  when 'the  officer  in  whose  hands  it  was,  was  killed  in  a- 
charge  against  the  Russians.  I  lowered  it  as  the  emperor  approached,  and,  after- 
saluting  it,  he  cast  a  glance  towards  me,  reined  in  his  horse,  and  said  to  me,  **  i  have- 
seen  you  before,  Serjeant  V  "Yes,  sire,  after  the  death  of  Admiral  Villeneuve.'^ 
**1  remember  you — ^where  did  you  obtain  your  decoration!""  "At  Tortosa,  for 
taking  three  officers  from  the  enemy."  '*  He  is  an  ens^,"  said  he  to  the  colonel, 
who  followed  him,  and  rode  on.  The  regiment  again  moved  forward ;.  the  officers  of 
the  nearest  companies  came  to  congratulate  me  on  my  promotion,  and  the  colonel  said 
to  me  88  he  passed  on,  **  Ensign,  you  will  be  appointed  this  evening."  Thus  I  had 
finished  my  career  aft  a  non-commissioned  officer-,  and  was  about  to  begin  one  of  a  quite 
different  nature. 

Unfortunately,  however, his  regiment  on  performing  some  manoeuvres, 
fell  in  with  a  corps  of  Russians ;  the  serjeant  was  taken  prisoner,  his 
colonel  killed,  and  all  hopes  of  his  ensigncy  buried  in  the  dust. 

We  marched  towards  those  points  where  we  still  heard  the  firing  of  cannon.  The 
battle  was  over ;  but  tlie  Russians  made  a  last  effort  along  their  whole  line  to  cover 
their  retreat,  perhaps  also  with  the  design  of  keeping  possession  of^some  of  the  heightag^. 
and  of  covering  the  high  road  to  Moscow.  The  colonel  doubtless  followed  the  ovderm 
he  had  received  in  hurrying  us  forward,  along  very  difficult  ground  that  had  been  cut 
up  already  by  the  movements  of  thousands  of  soldiers.  When  he  saw  the  same  sort  of 
ground  along  our  whole  line,  he  thought  fit  to  move  much  more  to  the  left;  so  that  he 
xmght  gain  the  direction  he  wished  by  making  a  circuit.    While  we  were  executing  tiiis 
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moTGDaant,  a  Ruasian  coipa,  which  had  remained  fina  tUl  then,  wa3  duven  back  by 
tlie  (UvbioQs  on  the  left,  and  came  exactly  in  front  of  u».    They  thought  we  had  come 
to  cut  off  their  retreat,  and  in  fact  we  omselves  thought  at  first  that  this  was  the 
cohmel's  object,  but  the  disparity  of  numbers  wan  too  great  to  keep  us  long  in  error. 
We  instantly  thought  of  catting  our  way  thiough  this  corps,  while  the  Russians  ooold 
not  retreat,  except  by  passing  through  our  ranks.    The  engagement  heean  on  bot}^ 
sides  at  the  same  moment  by  firing  in  platoons.    A  number  of  our  men  ana  the  colonel 
lumself  were  kiJIed.    The  major,  who  took  the  command,  made  us  rush  forward  to 
chaise  the  Russians  with  the  bayonet.     Amidst  the  confudion,  embanrasMed  by  the  fall 
of  the  men  around  me,  and  wounded  by  two  thrusts  of  a  bayonet,  I  fell,  but  made  a 
violent  effort  to  prevent  the  eagle  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  who  rushed  on 
me,  and  threw  it  over  the  heads  of  several  ranks  of  them  to  a  group  of  our  soldiers, 
who  had  already  cut  their  way  through.     This  was  all  I  could  do.     Crushed  under  the 
fbet  of  the  Russians,  overwltehned  by  numbers,  unable  to  draw  my  sabre,  I  could  not 
get  up,  but  was  borne  along  by  them  in  their  xetseat^  whiiat  the  xemaina  of  our  vegiment 
r;aliied  in  theii  rear. 

The  unliappy  sevjeant  is  seat  to  8iberia ;  a  journey  so  long  that 
we  must  f(»llow  him  very  rapidly.  It  would  he  tedious  to  describe  his 
route ;  the.  prisoners  are  ftrst  driven  in  droves  by  the  Cossacks,  and 
are  then  mounted  in  sledges,  and  conveyed  to  the  different  iron^-works, 
among  which  they  are  distributed  as  labourers.  The  situaticm  of  the 
Serjeant  is  much  ameliorated  by  his  being  destined  to  certain  works,  of 
which  the  superintendant  was  a  Frenchman. 

.  On  the  abdication  of  Napoleon,  the  French  prisoners  in  Russia  were 
of  course  liberated.  Guillemard  set  out  on  his  return  home,  in  company 
with  a  fellow-captive.  Colonel  Laplane,  to  whom  he  had  become 
closely  attached.  The  colonel  having  had  some  better  sources  of 
information  than  his  companion,  knew  the  situation  of  things. 

The  moment  we  lost  sight  of  Nishnei^Taguil,  and  die  distant  peaks  of  the  Ural 
mountains  began  to  disappear  on  our  right,  I  said  to  the  colonel,  who  seemed  meihn- 
oholy,  though  he  had  such  a  just  suligect  kA  satisfaction :  *'  Ccdonel,  to  you  shall  I  be 
indebted  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  soil  of  France  sooner  than  I  could  have  done 
by  my  own  means;  how  can  I  ever  show  my  gratitude  for  all  the  kindness  you  have 
shewn  to  me  during  our  captivity  V — "  By  your  friendship,  Guillemard." — *'  It  is 
yours  for  ever,"  said  I;  "  but,  colonel,  I  am  soiry  to  see  you  digressed  at  the 
moment  you  are  about  to  resume  your  career,  and  to  return  to  the  standard  of  the 
emperor. ' — "  Guillemard,"  said  Colonel  Laplane  to  me,  "there  is  no  emperor  now." 
— **  Is  he  dead?"  said  I  8orrowfiilly< — "  No — but  he  has  quitted  France." — "  Why 
sol " — "  Because  he  was  beat  by  the  Russians  and  English*  — "  Beat — he — ^it  cannot 
be."  "  Robert,  he  did  not  fall  without  a  struggle." — '*  Hence,  we  are  now  again 
become  a  Republic  ?  " — **  Quite  the  contrary — the  king  haa  returned." — **  The  king ! 
— ^wluun  do  you  say  ?  Did  he  not  die  during  the  Revolution ! " — "  To  be  sure  he  did  ; 
hut  his  brother  is  returned,  and  naw  governs  France ;  after  an  .exile  of  twenty  years, 
he  has.  ascended  the  throne  held  by  his  ancestors  for  many  generationii." 

A  good  but  rapid  account  is  given  by  the  serjeant  of  his  retm'n  to 
France,  across  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  of  the  sensations  he 
experienced  on  finding  the  immense  changes  in  every  thing  that 
appeared  to  have  taken  place  in  two  years.  The  serjeant  joins  his 
regiment  at  Valence.  He  of  course  claims  his  rank  of  en3ign9  but  the 
colonel  bas  been  changed  three  times  since  the  battle  of  Borodino, 
every  oflScer  had  perished  in  the  retreat  from  Russia,  and  he  can 
scarcely  find  a  single  soldier  in  the  regiment  who  knows  him.  The. 
war-office  neglects  his  claim,  and  he  K&  compelled  to  go  on  doing  hl9 
duty  of  Serjeant.  At  length,  in.  the  spring  of  1814,  the  landing  of 
Napoleon  was  heard  of.  The  blow  was  terrible  upon  the  regiment. 
The  colonel  was  struck  dumb — the  officers  became  restless  and 
reserved.    At  length  the  cploaiel,  a  Marquis  de      '  ■■     , who  had  been 
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in  the  army  of  Cond^,  and  a  siaff-offieer  hi  the  serrice  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  embarked  hts  troops  on  board  some  barges,  and  went  down  the 
yiver  from  Valenee  to  Beaueatrer  The  colmtel  went  to  Nismes,  and 
what  is  singular,  ^ook  oar  serjeaAt  with  him.  He  had  there  confereiiceiB 
with  the  principal  inhabitants.  Ni^nes  proved  a  place  of  enthnsiastid 
Ibyalty ;  nothing  wa&  heard  but  cibrses  of  Bonairarte  and  the  PrO" 
testantSy  whom  it  will  be  r«nembered  were  massacred  soon  after; 
The  serjeaat  then  gives  sMne  partrculars  of  the  movement  of  the  royal 
army  in  the  sooth,  under  the  Dake  d'Angoxdeme,  wiiich  were  quickly 
stopped  by  tJbie  arrival  of  Bonaparte  at  Paris,  and  the  flight  of  Louis^ 

The  BAst  iaaBSpicionB  reports'  then  began  to  eircuhit^  in  our  ranks.  The  empeiror', 
it  was  said,  was  ^  Paris  ',  the  army  had  dfickored  in  hia  favour ;  the  king  and  royal 
family  had  withdrawn  &om  France,  and  General  Grouchy  was  marching  against  us 
with  superior  forces,  and  our  rear  was  not  protected.  These  reports  completely  dis< 
couraged  the  volunteers.  Our  soldiers  had  marched  against  the  Imperialists  with  some 
repugnance,  but  they  were  determined  to  do  their  duty,  and  it  was  not  till  now  that 
they  began  to  look  wistfully  towards  the  eagles.  The  prince's  staff  became  wonder- 
fully thinned  in  the  space  of  a  few  days.  Thihgs  were  in  this  state  when  we  learned 
that  a  part  of  the  south  had  declared  for  the  emperor,  and  that  we  were  menaced  on 
all  sides.     Every  one  knows  the  capitulation  of  La  Falud,  and  its  consequences.   *  *  * 

Yet,  I  will  confess,  that  it  was  with  the  most  powerful  emotions  that  I  heard  the 
emperor's  first  proclamations  after  lus  return- ;  I  ki^ew  that  voice  which  had  gone  to 
my  heart  on  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Borodino.  The  recollection  of  ten  years,  my 
disappointed  hopes  were  all  roused  at  the  sight  of  our  eagiea,  and  I  joyfully  en- 
tered into  a  new  regiment.  My  former  regiment  had  been  disbanded,  and  I  now 
.  felt  assured  of  being  speedily  restored  to  my  real  rank.  This  was  an  additional  reason 
for  me  to  double  my  zeal ;  besides,  the  circumstances  (^  the  time  loere  important,  and  if 
I  did  not  recover  the  commission  gained  at  Borodino,  I  should  soon  acquire  another. 

During  the  hundred  days,  the  Serjeant's  regimdnt  marched  to  Lyons^ 
and*  formed  part  of  the  corps  of  Marshal  Suchet.  After  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  a  capitulation  was  signed,  by  which  they  withdrew  behind 
the  Loire^  with  the  rest  of  the  army.  The  serjeaint  afterwards  proceeds 
with  his  regiment  in  detachments  to  Lyons,  and  afterwards  down  the 
Rhone  to  Nismes.  There  is  a  good  description  of  the  state  and  appear- 
ance of  the  country  after  the  hundred  days,  and  some  account  of  the  fury 
and  brutality,  of  the  population  of  Nism«s,  in  pursuit  of  the  unfortunate 
persons  they  called  Protestants.  The  Serjeant's  regiment  is  dispersed, 
partly  by  the  mob,  and  by  the  authorities,  who  demand  their  arms. 
The  Serjeant  escaped  to  Toulon,  where  he  remained  some  time.  He 
soon  becomes  enlisted  in  an  attempt  to  facilitate  the  escape  of  King 
Joachim,  whom  he  accompanies  to  the  coast  of  Calabria,  where  the 
unfortunate  Murat  was  shot  by  sentence  of  court  martial.  This  is  a 
romantic  history,  and  very  interesting.  We  see  no  reason  to  discredit  it ; 
and^  yet^ — there  are  not  those  mai'ks  about  it  which  impress  us  with 
an^  in^icit  confidence  in  its  genuineness.  With  it,  however,  all  the 
rest  must  stand  or  fall,  as  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  of  the  general 
truth  of  the  whole  stoiy.  It  is  just  possible  that  our  serjeant  may 
be  a  little  gin^en  to  the  failing  of  his  countrymen,  the  Gascons.  After 
the  execution  of  Murat,  the  serjeaut  is  tried  by  a  court-martial  in  • 
Corsica,  and  is  ordered  to  join  the  Departemental  Legion,  which  soon 
after  proceeds  to  Toulon.  In  1821  he  is  one  of  the  Sanitary  Cordon, 
in  the  Pyrenees ;  and  goes  with  the  invading  army  into  Spain.  The 
army  is  scarcely  in  Spain  before  he  is  taken  prisoner.  This  ill 
luck  of  being  taken  prisoner,  as  if  with  a  view  of  thus  extending 
the  field  of  his  narrative,  and  of  describing  both  sides  of  the  story, 
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might  excite  suspicion  of  the  Serjeant's  genuineness.  Inthis  case,  how- 
ever, the  circumstance  enables  us  to  give  a  remarkable  confirmation 
of  his  veracity.  We  happen  to  know  that  a  small  party  of  French 
were  actually  taken  prisoners  at  the  precise  spot  which  he  men- 
tions, and  under  the  circumstances  he  describes, — ^that  they  were 
treated  in  the  manner  he  details,  and  that  one  of  them  answered 
precisely  the  description  of  our  amusing  serjeant,  who  then,  prisoner 
as  he  was,  entertained  his  captors,  who  were  French  and  Italian 
refugees,  with  the  wonderful  history  of  his  campaigns.  The  serjeant 
makes  his  escape  from  prison,  and  returns  with  a  serious  wound  in 
his  arm.  When  it  was  cured^  he  suddenly  received  notice  from  his 
colonel,  that  the  minister  of  war  had  sent  his  discharge. 

The  unusual  manner  in  which  the  thing  was  done  surprised  me  at  first ;  but  I 
recollected  that  I  had  often  talked  to  my  feUow-floldiers  about  the  war  of  1808  ;  that 
I  had  been  a  prisoner  for  some  days,  and  during  that  time  had  been  excellently  treated 
by  the  French  refugees,  and  I  thought  there  might  be  seme  suspicion  at  the  bottom 
of  all  this  business.  Assuredly  the  only  claims  I  had  to  be  discharged  were  ten  yearn 
service  in  the  tune  of  the  empire,  and  the  eternal  grief  of  not  receiving  the  com- 
mission which  I  legally  held  by  Napoleon's  order.  1  conceived  that  the  soldiers  of 
the  emperor  were  now  merely  tolerated  in  the  ranks  of  an  army  that  was  to  be  bent 
to  other  recollections  than  ours,  and  in  which  we  involuntarily  spread  regret  that  our 
brilliant  career  of  conquest  was  no  more.  They  and  we  were  neither  of  the  same 
period,  nor  of  the  same  turn  of  mind.  It  was  domg  a  great  deal  to  retain  the  officers, 
whose  experience  rendered  them  necessary ;  but  it  would,  perhaps,  have  been  im* 
politic  to  keep  the  private  soldiers,  who  could  not  so  easily  bend  their  ideas  to  the 
system  of  a  new  government ;  but  I  had  always  done  my  duty  without  reproach,  and 
had  no  right  to  expect  to  be  turned  away  so  unceremoniously.  Three  months  sooner 
I  should  have  been  in  despair  had  I  been  included  among  the  old  soldiers,  who  were 
then  nearly  all  discharged ;  but  now  that  it  was  certain  that  all  the  fortified  places 
surrendered  almost  without  firing  a  shot,  and  that  the  war  would  be  endied  befiure  I 
could  make  up  for  lost  time,  I  thought  it  of  little  consequence  to  be  sent  home  a  few 
days  sooner  than  I  would  have  asked  for.  I  was  therefore  resigned  to  my  fate ;  and 
without  complaint  or  unavailing  regret  for  the  past,  I  quitted  the  service  nearly  on 
the  same  spot  where^  eighteen  years  before,  I  had  entered  it,  full  of  youth,  and 
burning  with  hope. 

About  tlie  middle  of  September  I  had  nearly  recovered  from  my  wound,  and  I 
burned  with  the  desire  of  seeing  my  home  at  last.  I  travelled  by  the  diligence  to 
Toulon,  and  arrived  at  my  native  village  on  the  2d  of  October,  1823. 

Thus  end  the  adventures  of  Robert  Guillemard.  The  book  is 
published  by  Mr.  Col  burn,  who  is  now  the  only  publisher,  and  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  almost  every  book  of  a  popular  kind  that  makes 
its  appearance.  We  could  wish  that  he  would  despise  certain 
pettinesses  that  are  unworthy  of  his  present  celebrity.  There  is,  for 
instance,  no  indication  on  th^  title-page,  or  elsewhere  in  this  book, 
of  its  being  a  translation — we  are  left  in  the  dark  whether  it  has  ever 
been  published  before — and  if  it  has,  at  what  time  and  where.  By 
thus  attempting  to  confer  an  air  of  originality,  he  has  succeeded  in 
raising  strong  suspicions  of  forgery.  The  book  is,  we  understand, 
popular  in  France  at  the  present  moment. 

Either  the  book  is  written  by  the  person  it  pretends,  or  it  is  written 
by  some  other  who  had  served  in  the  scenes  he  describes,  and  who  has 
mixed  up  his  own  experience  with  certain  romantic  adventures,  of 
which  the  materials  are  also  probably  genuine.  No  one  can  doubt 
for  a  moment,  that  the  writer  was  of  the  "  Grand  Army." 
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The  evil  which  is  propagated  in  Ireland  through  the  medium  of 
letters,  whose  legitimate  use  is  to  improve  and  enlighten  the  world,  iigr 
almost  a  counterbalance  to  the  good  effects  which  they  are  naturally 
calculated   to   produce.     The  multitude  of  writers  on   and  ahoxtt 
Ireland,  who  are  daily  and  hourly  putting  forth  every  variety  of  opi-* 
nioji,  have  one  common  distinction,  and  that  is,  that  each  and  all  of 
them  are  of  a  different  and  distinct  order  from  the  people^  and  conse- 
sequently,  besides  their  inability,  from  that  circumstance,  to  acquire 
a  true  knowledge  of  the  things  about  which  they  writey  there  is  not 
one  of  them,  according  to  the.  present  state  of  society,  that  can  have 
a  community  of  interests  or  feelings  with  the  people.     It  may  be  ob- 
jected, that  this  is  a  mere  assertion ;   but  the  degree  of  credit  due 
to  it  will  be  best  ascertained  by  classing  the  different  writers,  and 
examining,  independently  of  these  capabilities  and  means  of  infor-* 
mation,  how  far  and  to  what  degree  their  interests  coincide  with  that 
of  the  nation.     They  may  all  be   divided  into  three  classes — ^the 
clergy  of  the  different  denominations ;   newspaper  editors ;  and  some 
few  literary,  professional,  and  private  gentlemen.     If  we  again  sub- 
divide the  clergy  according  to  their  denominations,  we  might  at  once 
dismiss  the  opinions  and  reports  of  the  established-church  party, 
inasmuch  as  their  very  existence  as  a  political  body  connected  w^h 
the  state^  and  deriving  their  support  from  a  people  of  a  different 
religious  opinion,  contrary  to  the  common  laws  of  justice,  and  the 
principles  of  Christianity,  is  universally  known  and  acknowledged  by 
every  one,  except  themselves,  as  a  leading  cause  of  the  poverty  and 
degradation  of  Ireland.    For  as  their  religious  opinions  and  temporal 
interests  are  in  direct  opposition  to  those  of  the  people,  the  very  reverse 
of  their  statements  in  general,  with  very  few  exceptions,  may  be  taken 
as  the  opinions  of  the  people,  and  the  real  state  of  the  country.     This 
class  werein  general,  however,wise  enough  to  enjoy  the  fat  of  the  land 
in  silence,  until  the  spirit  of  inquiry,  which  is  begun  to  go  forth,  has 
shamed  some  of  them  into  attempts  to  prevent  their  own  exposure^  to 
divert  the  light  of  inquiry  from  themselves,  and  to  cover  the  enormity 
of  their  fraud  upon  religion,  by  converting  it  into  a  fund  on  which 
to  draw  for  the  good  things  of  this  world.     Their  plan  of  operation 
consists  in  attacking  and  misrepresenting  the  religious  opinions  and 
common  sense  of  the  nation,  and  thereby  endeavouring  to  enlist  the 
prejudices  of  those  in  authority  into  a  warfare  against  sacred  convic- 
tion and  liberal  opinion ;  the  object  of  which  warfare  is  to  re-establish 
a  system  of  unconditional  obedience,  and  hedge  about  their   own 
interests,  by  establishing  their  (/ic/a,  magnified  into  the  shape  of 
statutes  and  acts  of  parliament,  as  a  barrier  to  oppose  that  progress 
of  mind  Tihich  is  alike  inimical  to  the  existence  of  religious  monopoly . 
and  political  abuse. 

The  writings,  therefore,  of  the  high  church  party,  can  no  more  be 
admitted  as  a  justification  of  the  system  by  which  they  live,  or  a  true 
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^tnr^  of  the  state  of  the  country,  than  the  testimony  of  any  criminal 
can  he  admitted  in  his  own  defence. 

The  Preshyteriao  clergy  again,  who  are  chiefly  confined  to  the 
northern  part  of  the  islttnd,  are  generally  more  liberal-minded  and 
intelligent,  and  the  nature  of  their  religious  institution  seems  better 
ada^^t^  fot  the  proaaotion  of  civil  liberty.  Indeed,  the  very  constitiitroii 
q£  theidr  body,  both  religious  and  dVrl,  is  essentially  repuUican.  Fat* 
those  who  acknowledge  no  inditidual  superiority  among  men  in  tiie 
affairs  df  religioB,  which  has^  the  most  powerful  iBfltience  oh  the  htmaii* 
mind',  mwd  be  still  less  disposed  to  feel  the  necessity  ei  suck  d^ 
tiaction  in  the  lormaition  or  maintenance  of  mere  social  instxfcu/tionsi 

.  And  though  the  spirit  of  this  body  seems  better  adapted  te^  accom>- 
modftte  itself  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge,  or  rather  to  take  Hk^ 
lead  i»  it,  yet  the  stem  and  rugged,  though  independent  features' 
which  ooginally  characterised  it,  have  been<  so  fiar  softened  dbwn  snd^ 
worn^  away  by  the  influence  of  state  policy  working  on  self-iateniBt,  as* 
tsk  leave  scarcely  a  shadow  of  that  conscientious  enthusiasm^  ^hiek-  it? 
«uoe  entertained  as  well  in  politics  as*  religion.  It  haB,.theseA]re, 
been  partially  acknowledged  as  a  fevoarite'&oagh  illegitimate  ehlld 
of  the  BixMy  and  under  die  gaiar  of  political  eoixrtesy  kas  giadifr 
aeeepted  the  boon  held  out  by  tfie  liberal  aoid  open-handed  Loeda  o# 
ih^  Treaaary,  as^  flUk  implied  equivalent  for  the  eontpromise  of  principle  ; 
and*  suffered  the  expression,  and  indeed' the  reality  of  its*  indvpendenee, 
tebe  bound iu' the  golden  chains  of  Gfoirernment,  while  the  secret  love 
and  puhlic  sanhkuioe  of  it,  ts-  all  that  ia  left* 

The  iiite«est  and  principles  of  this  class  of  the  clergy  are  thcveibre' 
so- strongly  opposed'  te  each  other,  and- neutralize  the  force  of  their 
publie  spirit  so  far  as  to  induce  them  to  submit  in  silent  aequie9eenc0 
te  every  Bseafliure  oF administration;  or  at  least  to  vent  their  disappro- 
batiott  in  a  hind  of  conapromised  censure,  which  is  a  general  chsy*&c-> 
teristie  of  their  piiblie  expressiena.  For,  whenever  any  of  them  raise 
their  voices,  it  is  always  in  the  measured' time  and  weU-set  phrases  of 
ttiodern  Whiggery;  which;,  though  less'  despotic  ia  its  name,  an«b 
perhaps  lesa  nMdevQLeat  in  its-  nature  than  Toryism,  is  ultimately* 
pcediuetiveof  equal  calamities!,  by  prolongiag  the  ve^  existence  oi  tha^ 
tch  which  it  .seems  opposed,  as- it  is.  in  reaii  ty*  the  cMef  support.  a»d  very^ 
Ufe'sbloodof  TorylsBtr,  and.  that'sloaler which  ptevents^it  from  destroying' 
itself  by- degenerating' into  pure  despotism  at  once.  As'  a  means  of 
sestoring  dr  maiataining  rights;  Whi^sm  iir  utterly  iseAeieni; ;  wad  9» 
a  criteriiNi  of«  the  ibrce  of  public  opinion,. it  is  neither  more  nor  less 
Huui  the  mere  wieatker'-gauge  of  poUtkal  ccFrru^ition. 

Tbefeis  no.  denomination  of  the  clergy  Idiat  have  meddled  so  Httle  witb 
polities^  at  lecMBt  h^i  their  writings*,  as  the  Cathelicv  A  prin<npal  venso» 
ferthat,  perhaps,  was^  thatby  the  retoeatiost  of 'the  penal  statutes,  so  for 
as  to  aeknowkdge  or  at  least  to  tolerate  their  existence,  they  were  put* 
aa  it  wef e  upou'  their*  good  behaniour,  which  was  the  only  guarantee^ 
t^y  had  for  a  coalinMatioa  of  the-  liherty  to  exercise  their  spiritual 
ittaetioaa  and'  aathevity  withis  their  own  sect,  and'  of  ultimately* 
acquiring  the  use  of  those  political  rights  of  which  they  hove  hitherte^ 
been  enitirely  deprived.  And  while 'government  thus  prevented  them 
ft^om  i^terferfingtia  natioaal  comierBs,  or  exevei^ng  this-  rightS'  of  men^ 
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it  left  tkftm  ju8<{  tiberty  enottgH  to  nafee  a  virtue  ef  itdRwaily,  Irf 
ifisumiiifp  as  the  groBnd  of  their  non-interference,  that  their  kingdom 
was  not  of  this  wovhL  And  though  such,  in  truth,  are  the  real  principle» 
of  this  sect,  and  not  only:  o£  this  sect,  but  of  every  denomination  of  true 
Christians,  yet  the  paait  history  of  our  own  country,  and  still  more 
the  present  state  of  the  different  €atlie»lic  eountries  of  the  Continent, 
ahoffi  us,  that  however  pure  a  religion  may  be,  it  is  still  liablie  to  be 
made  an  instrument  in  eoatribatiag'  to  human  gratification,  andf  parti^- 
eularly  so  whea  it  can  be  turned  to  advantage  with  ftill  effect,  by 
making  it  a  matter  of  state  poHey,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Protestanl^ 
religion  in  Bngland-,.  and  the  Catholic  in.  Spain  and  Italy. 

The  writings  of  the  Catholic  clergy,,  however,  in  this  country,  witfr 
aeme  few  exceptioBa  lately  in.  the  higher  ranks,  were  generally  confined" 
ta  the  illustration  of  their  own  doctrinal  opinions,  or  a  refutation  of 
the  aceusationa  brought  againslr  them,  both  of  which  are  foreign  to  this 
present  puipoee.  And  the  dignitaries  of  this  denomination  who  hove 
lately  voktnteered  their  opinions  on  the  state  €ff  the  country,  an^ 
joined  in  the  political  controversies,  that  occupy  the  public  mind,  are^,' 
allowing  them  to  be-  consciendous,  and  jadging  from  the  eommoir 
fealiags  of  humajuty,  likely  to  be  actuated  more  strongly  by  a  sense 
of  the  degradation  in  which  tiieir  religion  is  held,  and  a  wish*  to  pro-^ 
mote  it,  andof  course  themselves^  to  their*  natural  state  in  society,  than' 
hf.  thff  TOBre  desise  of  promoting  human  happiness,  or  vindieating^  civil* 
uf  hts,  nncoBfnected  with  the  idea  of  religiouo  sect  or  dienomination. 
Thie,  witk  respect  to  these  wnters^  i»  an  oktvioHB  and  reaoooable 
eonchisioo;  and  whether  it  be  exactly  true  or  not,  can  be  of  little 
Qonsequence,  as  it  only  affects  the  naotives  of  this  class  of  writers  * 
while  it  still  remains  evident,  that  though  they  should  be  impartial, 
they  are  nevertheless  incomfpetent  to  represent  the  feelings  of  tho  great 
lahourtng  effective  body  of  the  country,  whose  labours  alone  produce 
tim  wealdi  of  the  kingdom^  difiering  as  they  do  with  them  in' 
habits,  manners^  and  interests^  though  their  interest  is  more  oeaiiy 
identified  with  the  people*s  than  any  of  the  other  clergy;  but 
still  they  are  only  one  of  the  many  classes  of  writers  who  aro  not  of 
tlie  people,  ,bttt  live  by  iha  people ;  th&y  can  never,  while  the  distinction 
of  their  ord^  exists,  become  amalgamated  with  the  great'  bocfy,  nor 
can  they  become  tempered  and.  regulated  according  to  anycoromotf 
standard,  which  alone  could  enable  them  to  feel  the  waxits,  the  wishes, 
or  entertain  the  real  opinions  of  the  people. 

The  genenal  charaeteristie  of  the  other' less  mimeroiis  and  dtragglin^ 
denominations  of  the  clevgy,.  (the  Quafeeis:  are  of  course  ex€epted,> 
IB  a  restless*  aeal  fiur  the  promotion  of  their  respective  sects,  which  ig. 
constantly,  mapifesting  iteelf  in  their  talk  as  weU  as  thmr  writings^  by 
a  mixture  of  half«-sanctified  fonaticism-  and  religiotts  cant :  decrying 
every  ohetaeliB^  sacred  on  profane^  that  happens  to  stand  in-  the  way  of 
their  sectariaa  advancement ;  and,  as  a  nmtter  of  course,  rational 
opinion  and  liberal  sentiment  come  in  for  a  share  of  their  censilre. 

But  of  all  other  descriptions,  the  newspaper  writers  are  the^  most 
shallow,  meddling,  and  noisy  cla8S<;  constantly  exciting  the  public : 
disturbing,  distracting,  and  misrepresenting  in  every  quarter :  scarcely 
agceeiog  in  any  things  e^ept  the  louckiess  of  their,  clamour,  to>  attract 
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pifb]ic  notice,  And  turn  the  current  attention  so  as  to  advance  their 
private  and  individual  concerns.  Under  the  mask  of  patriotism  each 
endeavours  to  link  his  private  interest  on  some  prejudice  of  society  ; 
some  real  or  imaginary  state  grievance;  and  having  encircled  the 
real  man  with  a  cloak  of  private  selfishness,  he  sends  abroad  his 
host  of  fictitious  We^a  to  proclaim  aloud  his  wisdom,  his  integrity, 
and  his  patriotism ;  and  gull  the  public  so  far  as  they  lend  their 
ears  to  his  noisy  pretensions.  Nothing  less  than  a  knowledge  of 
their  private  opinions  could  induce  one  to  believe,  that  most  of  these 
writers,  with  all  their  daily  and  weekly  babble  about  public  spirit, 
are  not  in  earnest  and  writing  from  principle — ^those  who  know 
better,  know  that  they  are  no  such  thing,  that  they  are  merely  prac- 
tising the  craft  of  their  trade.  They  are  solely  mercantile ;  the  aim 
of  all  their  labour  is  to  extend  their  sale,  and  their  object  is  the 
profit  it  will  produce.  They  are  mere  opinion-merchants ;  men  who 
trade  in  the  feelings,  the  prejudices,  and  the  curiosity  of  the  public : 
nor  is  the  one  thousandth  part  of  what  they  offer  as  such  their 
own ;  but  a  selection  from  the  stray  sentiments  of  a  few  men  of 
superior  talent,  modified  and  dressed  out  in  the  slang  of  the  trade. 

There  are  a  few  ex<;eptions  among  them,  however ;  a  few  men  pos- 
sessing a  considerable  degree  of  talent  and  integrity ;  though  but  a 
very  few  indeed.  Yet  even  each  of  these  has  his  hobby,  and  is 
engrossed  and  carried  away  in  the  pursuit  of  some  favourite  though 
partial  measure.  Emancipation  seems  a  favourite  topic  with  some  of 
these,  though  every  man  of  common  sense  has  long  seen  that  it  is  only 
a  subordinate  measure,  and  one  which  of  itself  could  do  little  good ;  and 
which  would  ultimately,  and  without  any  struggle,  follow  in  the  train  of 
a  natural  adjustment,  and  due  exercise  of  the  politicJEil  powers  of  the 
nation.  One  or  two  of  the  ultra-tory  editors  also  possess  some 
degree  of  talent,  which  is  hired  by  the  ascendancy-party  to  varnish 
over  the  rotten  parts  in  the  frame-work  of  the  constitution,  and  lavish 
abuse  and  ridicule  on  every  effort  to  expose  or  abolish  the  corruptions 
of  a  system  which  requires  such  aid  to  support  it,  and  under  which 
alone  they  can  exist. 

But  take  them  all  together,  there  are  few,  very  few,  possessed 
both  of  honesty  and  abilities ;  they  are  still  from  feeling,  from  edu- 
cation, and  from  interest,  separated  from  the  people,  and  disqualified 
from  representing  their  sentiments,  or  forming  a  true  opinion  of  their 
condition.  This  department  of  periodical  literature  is  principally  or 
altogether  supported  by  two  descriptions  of  persons,  the  first  and 
chief  class  of  which  consists  of  recruits  from  the  body  of  scholastic 
gentlemen,  whose  irregularity  of  conduct,  or  want  of  capacity,  has 
prevented  them  from  succeeding  to  establishments,  or  gaining  a  live- 
lihood by  the  professions  for  which  they  had  been  designed,  not  by 
Providence,  but  by  the  wisdom  of  their  parents ;  and  who  endeavour 
to  turn  their  acquirements  to  account  by  becoming  public  writers,  or 
editors  of  newspapers.  If  such  men  can  fall  in  with  a  patron,  or  a 
party,  they  become  the  echo  of  their  opinions  ;  if  not,  they  will  volun- 
teer as  champions  of  the  public,  in  whatever  line  their  labours  are 
likely  to  draw  them  most  advantage. 
•   The  other  class  is  made  up  of  those  who,  bred  up  about  such 
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t  establishments,  get  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  management  of 

them,  and  as  they  advance  in  the  course  of  trade,  ultimately  succeed 

to  be  conductors  of  them,  without  the  education  whch  is  requisite  for 

such  a  situation,  or  any  other  qualification,  except  just  a  sufficient 

degree  of  acquired  tact  to  transpose  and  retail  the  current  opinions 

of  the  day. 

.^^  But  the  first  and  chief  object  of  every  one  of  this  class  of  writers 

is  the  promotion  of  their  individual  interests.     They  cannot  support 

their  establishments,  or  live  by  their  writings,  unless  those  wi-itings 

sell ;  and  in  order  to  obtain  sale,  they  are,  like  other  dealers,  obliged 

to  consult  the  taste  and  opinions  of  those  who  are  able  to  purchase 

them :  that  is  the  landlords,  clergy,  lawyers,  officers,  placemen,  and 

the  whole  multitude  of   every  description  who  contrive,  by   some 

means  or  other,  to  live  at  the  expense  and  on  the  labours  of  the  people. 

But  the  great  body  of  the  nation,  the  millions  who  constitute  it,  the 

peasantry  who  toil,  and  sweat,  and  support  it,  have,  generally  speaking, 

neither  the  means  to  purchase  nor  the  leisure  to  peruse  newspapers. 

They  are  unable  to  support  newspaper  men;  their  interests,  their 

real  interests,  their  feelings  and  their  opinions,  are  therefore  either 

totally  neglected,  or  made  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  newspaper 

trade.     And  even  this  might  be  tolerated,  did  not  these  writers  affect 

to  be  engaged  in  the  cause  of  the  people,  while  they  are  only  pursuing 

their  vocation,  and  labouring  to  gratify  the  taste,  and  accommodate 

their  remarks  to   the  standard   of  the  opinions  entertained  by  the 

majority  of  their  customers ;  of  those  who  live  by  the  people.     They 

dare  not  turn  their  hands  against  their  supporters ;  they  dare  not 

tear    asunder  the  veil  of  those  time-hallowed  abuses   that   almost 

virtually  annul  the  social  compact  in  this  country,  and  strike  boldly 

at  the  root  of  that  deeply  organized  system  of  injustice  and  misrule 

that  affects  the  nation.    They  are,  from  their  situation  and  their  trade, 

following  in  the  train,  and  living  by  the  approbation  of  the  aristocracy ; 

they  are  ignorant  of  the  people,  and  opposed  to  their  interests,  because 

their  customers  are  so ;  they  live  only  by  those  who  live  by  the  people. 

But  there  is  not  a  single  organ  of  the  real  feelings,  the  interest,  and 

6pinions  of  the  nation,  of  the  great  majority  who  compose  it,  among 

them — ^no,  not  one. 

The  writings  of  the  professional  and  literary  men,  lawyers,  8cc.  are  in 
general  directed  towards  the  advancement  of  their  respective  profes- 
sions ;  and  affect  a  feeling  for  the  good  of  the  people,  as  the  most  com- 
prehensive field  in  which  to  exercise  their  declamation ;  and,  by  extend- 
ing their  notoriety,  to  increase  their  practice  and  their  gains.  A  great 
many  from  among  this  class  are  contributors  to  the  periodical  literature 
of  the  day,  and  constitute  a  chief  part  of  the  regular  standing  army  of 
the  press ;  men  who  write  for  hire;  and  to  whom  every  subject  is  of  im- 
portance in  "proportion  as  they  find  it  taking  with  the  public.  The  rage 
for  speculation  in  literature,  as  well  as  in  every  thing  else,  has  mani- 
fested itself  strongly  among  this  class  of  late,  and  has  given  birth  to  the 
new  race  of  novels,  and  other  works  concerning  Ireland  and  Irish  affairs, 
that  have  recently  issued  (and  still  continue  to  threaten  us)  from  the 
I  press.     Though  these  works  may  be,  and  indeed  some  of  them  are, 

I  very  good,  as  stories,  yet  they  neither  contain  a  true  picture,  nor 
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f  roandfli  on  whiek  to  form  a  true  picture  of  tke  state  of  the  isootitry. 
The  attempts,  and  sometimes  successful  ones,  to  depict  iudividuiii 
character  and  manoers,  are  the  objects  of  these  aathors,  and  ev^iy 
other  coosideratiofi  is  made  subservient  to  the  interest  of  the  tale^ 
and  the  display  of  the  writer's  abilities. 

Men  bred  up  in  the  higher  ranks  of  life,  and  separated  from 
the  peasantry  both  from  custom  asd  incltnatkHi)  are  only  exercising 
their  iraaginatioa  when  they  sit  down  amidst  the  oomforts  of  life,  to 
sketch  pictures  of  misery  and  want,  with  their  eyes  resting  oti 
the  splendour  and  elegance  that  surround  them.  And  if  they 
stoop  to  gather  materials  for  a  tale,  it  is  viewed  as  aa  act  of  conde^ 
sceD9ioB ;  and  they  would  think  it  absolute  misery  and  degradatimi) 
were  they  compelled  to  submit  to  the  labours  of  the  common  people, 
or  associate  with  them  even  for  a  week,  much  more  to  suffer  years  of 
toil,  and  privation,  and  want,  along  with  them ;  which  akme  could 
enable  them  to  entertain  a  due  sense  of  their  circumstances  and 
opinions,  and  qualify  them  for  being  proper  organs  of  national 
expression. 

The  last  and  least  numerous  class,  though  they  are  now  beginning 
to  manifest  an  unusual  degree  of  activity,  is  the  private  gentlemen,  t!b4 
fundholders  and  landlords ;  the  interference  Of  government  with  whose 
particular  interests,  has  awakened  them  to  a  sense  of  the  calamity  under 
which  the  country  is  labouring,  and  has  urged  them  to  take  up  thd 
cause  of  the  people,  merely  so  far,  and  no  further  than  it  will  strengtbeii 
their  efforts  to  i^ift  the  weight  of  the  public  burthens  off  each  of  their 
own  shoulders  respectively.  And  yet  this  very  class,  theifce  lords  of 
the  soil  at  least,  are  the  principal  and  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
national  poverty.  It  is  they  who,  in  the  first  place,  take  away  the 
fruits  of  the  husbandman's  toil,  though  they  are  in  turn  obliged,  in  the 
shape  of  taxes,  to  refund  a  large  part  of  it  to  support  the  system  which 
protects  and  enables  them  to  do  so. 

The  source  of  all  wealth  is  industry.  Men  who  do  not  labouf 
cannot  produce  anything.  And  of  the  wealth  produced  by  those  who 
do  labour  in  Ireland,  one  half  or  three-fourths,  and  even  more  in  some 
cases,  is  taken  directly  away  by  the  landlords.  The  direct  taxes,  and 
even  the  tythes,  unjust  as  they  are  in  principle,  are  light  in  comparison 
to  the  weight  of  the  rents. 

The  husbandman  here  labours  probably  five  days  oat  of  the  twelve 
for  the  landlord,  and  not  more  than  two  for  the  rector  and  tax-'gatfaerer. 
But  when  the  greater  part  of  the  produce  of  his  labour  is  takin  awaj^ 
it  is  of  little  consequence  to  the  labourer  whether  it  be  taken  away  by  thQ 
landlord,  the  rector,  or  the  tax-man,  or  how  they  divide  it  among 
them. 

The  doom  of  man  is  to  labour  fer  his  bread.  The  task  seems  t6 
be  hard  enough,  and  mankind  generally  feel  it  so :  it  is  however  the 
dispensation  of  Providenee,  and  he  submits  cheerfully.  But  to  the 
common  lot  of  humanity,  the  Irishman  seems  to  have  superadded,  not 
only  the*  additional  necessity  of  labouring  for  others,  but  the  misfortune 
of  being  despised  and  misrepresented  by  those  for  whom  he  is  obliged 
so  to  labour.  A  well-grounded  confidence  in  the  wisdom  of  Prbvidencr, 
axid  the  furca  of  habit,  may  induce  tke  mass  of  a  satiOB  to  feei 
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comparatively  resigned  to  heiug  the  ^U^es  of  a  few,  even  though  these 
few  julght  he  the  xiao&t  worthless  class  of  their  fellow'^mea ;  but  wheu 
these  few  t^rn  the  advantages  which  circumstanee^  have  a^brded  them, 
to  iiou^ish  their  own  liU^ury  and  pride,  when  they  consider  tliemseives 
^  a  superior  order,  of  heiugs,  (which  in  fact  they  do,)  for  whose  use 
the  hody  of  the  people  were  created,  it  is  uot  in  mau  to  cooceal 
his  indignation  at  jsueh  arrogance,  por  his  eoutempt  for  such  folly. 
People  may  from  resignation  or  cowpulslou  mstrain  their  expressiou 
of  such  f(eelin|^,  buit  their  ewtence  can  neither  be  smothered  uor 
extiuguished. 

The  peci^liax  advantage^  which  these  artificial  classes  eujoy» 
and  the  ^^oust^nt  e:sercise  aud  e^bitinn  of  the  mere  fractioii 
(nationally  speajdng)  of  talent  which  they  possess,  has  given  celoui' 
to  the  assumption,  that  they  are  possessed  of  as  large  a  share  of 
the  mind  and  taleuts  as  they  are  of  the  wealth  and  political  power 
of  the  ni^tiou.  Nothing  c^n  be  i^re  erroneous.  The  people  are, 
take  them  in  the  aggregate,  take  them  mau  for  man,  quite  a 
match  for  the  higher  orders,  both  in  their  natural  qualifications,  and 
iu  the  legitimate  and  reasou^ble  e^ercii^e  oi  these  .qualifications.  The 
advantages  of  education  might  be  urged  against  this  assertion j  and 
luight  be  as  readily  admitted,  did  we  not  see  that  the  tendfflicy  of 
fashionable  ^ucation  is  not  so  luuch  calculated  to  extend  the  ndudy 
aa  to  deck  it  out  with  a  reguUr  quantity  of  petty  accomplishments, 
whose  only  use  can  be  to  conceal,  or  at  least  to  ornameut  real  igao'* 
r^nce^  and  enable  the  possessor  to  indulge  in  the  baser  passions  of 
humanity,  under  the  sanction  of  fashiouable  politeness.  The  higher 
classes  possess  better  means  of  acquiring  scientific  and  useful  Informa** 
tiou,  but  they  are  alsq  deprived  of  the  stimulus  to  pursue  this  advantage, 
by  b^ipg  accustomed  to  have  all  their  wants  supplied  by  the  labours  of 
others,  and  taught  to  consider  si^ch  acquirements  as  only  mere  appen- 
dages to  their  rank  in  life. 

But  from  a  selection  from  each  iudiscriiuinately,  it  would  be  found, 
that  the  labouring  classes  possess,  not  only  an  equal  share  of  meutal 
and  physical  powers,  of  strong  common  sense  and  useful  informatioo 
but  a  far  better  knowledge  of  their  practical  application  to  the 
useful  arts  of  life,  than  the  others.  The  crowd  of  tradiiig  baok-»writera> 
who  either  actually  belong  to,  pr  are  lookbg  up  for  support  to  the 
^^h^r  orders,  oauDuot  be  admitted  as  a  &ir  criterion  by  whi<h  to  form  « 
couipari^tive  e&timat^.  They  are  a^thors  by  profession,  and  theiip 
ts^lents  are  uot  only  fully  exercised  but  overtraded ;  whil^  lhe  gvi^ft 
majority  of  talent  ia,  as  well  as  the  ipajority  of  nuiub^rs,  oa  th& 
side  of  Qp^£^tives,  (thia  word  is  ratsbane  to  the  Tonnes,)  though  tbQ 
want  of  opportunities  to  display  them  is  taken  as  pr9^i  of  their  q^^ 
existence.  But  such  an  assumptiou  is  wroug;  there  is  a  vast, 
an  inexhaustible  mine  of  talent,  of  intellect,  of  iaiag^uatian,  pef-« 
vading  the  peasantry  of  Ireland,  and  only  prevented  from  exhibiting 
its  native  beauty  and  brightness  by  a  corrupted  incrustation,^  kind  of 
xue^tal.  9iildew,  the  effects  of  a  disovdered  aad  u&wboleseme  state  of 
society  which  has  overspread  the  land.  The  whole  scope  <^f  mibUc 
writing  and  talking  is  calculated  to  exalt,  to  magnify,  and  to 
direct  the   attention  to   a   few  of    the  leading   characters  in   the 
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literature^  and  a  few  of  the  principal  measures  in  the  politics  of  the 
day;  without  ever  going  fairly  to  the  foundation  of  such  measures^ 
or  bestowing  a  single  consideration  on  the  mass  of  equal  talent, 
which  is  thickly  scattered  over  the  nation,  and  only  wants  the  con- 
currence of  favourable  circumstances,  or  even  the  advantage  of  fair 
play,  to  render  it  equally  splendid. 

We  admire,  and  justly  too,  the  talents  of  a  Canning,  a  Brougham, 
or  a  Cobbett ;  and  yet  there  are  hundreds  of  such  men  undistinguished 
among  the  peasantry  of  Ireland ;  men  who  are  endowed  with  all 
their  energies  and  capacities  of  mind,  and  are  only  prevented  from 
standing  as  high  in  public  estimation  for  want  of  opportunities  to 
display  them.  It  would  be  foolishness  to  imagine  that  even  in  the 
most  improved  and  best  regulated  state  of  society,  every  man  of 
talent  could  attain  to  such  distinguished  situations,  or  even  to  any 
considerable  degree  of  distinction  at  all:  but  what  must  be  the  feelings 
of  such  men,  of  men  possessed  of  such  talents  naturally,  when  they 
find  themselves  not  only  bowed  down  by  almost  intolerable  distress, 
but  also  subject  to  be  made  the  constant  theme  of  misrepresentation  by 
crowds  of  speculating  literary  twaddlers,  who  are  immeasurably  their 
inferiors  in  every  thing  but  wealth  ?  Nothing  less  than  indignation, 
bitter  indignation  and  contempt.  And  such  is  the  strong  and  deep, 
though  silent  feeling,  entertained  by  the  sensible  and  acute  portion 
of  the  people,  for  the  generality  of  the  literary  quacks  who  treat  of 
them  and  their  circumstances. 

I,  for  I  will  not  use  the  humbug  editorial  phrase  we,  am  not 
unprepared  for  the  outcry  and  objections  that  are  likely  to  be  raised 
against  these  remarks  and  assertions.* 

The  Irish  nation  (but  I  should  not  use  that  word,  for  it  is  only  an 
English  colony)  has  been  so  long  the  submissive  prey  of  peculation  in 
every  shape,  that  any  attempt  to  expose  even  the  craft  of  those  who 
trade  upon  it  under  the  name  of  literature,  will  be  considered  as  high- 
treason  against  the  authority  of  that  spurious  brood  of  authorship, 
which  has  sprung  up  from  the  unnatural  condition  rather  than  from 
the  talents  of  the  country. 

The  tide  of  speculation  and  fashion  in  literature  is  turned  very 
much  towards  this  country  of  late.  It  is  a  rich  and  very  extensive 
field  for  exertion  in  that  way ;  and  it  is  fair  that  people  who  follow 
writing  as  a  trade,  and  indeed  every  person,  should  be  at  liberty  to 
make  the  most  of  his  abilities  in  whatever  way  he  pleases  ;  but  it  is 
also  right,  and  very  necessary,  particularly  at  present,  that  the  country 
should  be  vindicated  ;  that  the  line  of  distinction  should  be  marked 
out ;  and  that  the  public  should  be  made  fairly  acquainted  with  these 
writers,  their  characters,  motives,  and  interests,  and  prevented  from 
confounding  or  identifying  them  with  the  feelings,  interests,  or  opinions 
of  the  great  body  of  the  people. 

H. 

*  N.  B.  This  article  must  be  considered  the  contribution  of  one  not  of  our  own  coips. 
We,  of  dourse,  cannot  allow  either  the  futility  of  the  first  person  plural,  or  the  pro- 
priety of  the  phrase  **  humbug  editorial!" — Ed. 
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AN  APPEAL  FROM  THE  SHADES. 

Courteous  Stranger, — I  have  a  thing  to  say ;  a  wrong  to  complain 
of  between  thy  feUows  and  mine  ; — but  before  our  thoughts  mingle, 
let  me  prepare  thee  for  what  I  am.  I  have  learned  not  to  step  too 
suddenly  before  the  curtain.  My  nature  to  human  prejudices  is 
somewhat  ghastly.  By  dreary  hints  and  periphrasis,  I  must  lead 
thee^  like  the  guilty  royal  John,  to  my  revelation : — 

If  the  midnight  bell 

Did  with  his  iron  tongue  and  brazen  moutli 

Sound  One  unto  the  drowsy  race  of  night, — 

If  this  same  were  a  churchyard  where  we  stand, — 

then  might  I  with  less  misgiving  unfold"  myself.  Shrieks,  groans, 
aguish  fears,  not  more  chilling  to  thy  spirit  than  to  mine,  are  the 
penalties  of  a  rash  disclosure.  Hast  thou  buried  thy  thoughts  ever 
with  the  buried,  till  the  chamber  seemed  thronged  with  supernatural 
presences  ?  Hast  thou  been  in  a  dream  sometimes  with  those  that 
are  gone  to  "  the  land  of  the  moles  and  pismires  ? " — 

I  am  one  of  those.  I  occupy  that  mysterious  parenthesis  between 
the  life  past  and  to  come,  which  in  mortal  language  goes  by  the  name 
of  death.  With  this  warning  I  may  now  venture  to  disclose  to  thee 
my  spectral  shape,  blurred  as  it  is  by  the  Lethean  fogs.  Js  my 
paleness  so  very  terrible,  or  is  there  any  thing  so  feai'ful  as  piteous 
in  my  unreflecting  eyes?  Is  there  aught  to  shudder  at,  beside  the 
coldness  in  my  innocent  lean  hand  ?  What  have  I  on  my  cheek  or 
lips,  but  the  not  unlovely  languor  of  death, — an  expression  akin  to  the 
pleasant  expression  of  sleep.  I  come  with  no  rude  foot-fall  to  startle 
thee, — ^but  the  noiseless  pace  that  belongs  to  our  quiet  abodes.  My 
voice  is  only  unearthly  for  that  it  hath  lost  all  its  fretful  notes  and 
passionate  harshnesses.  My  garment  is  as  the  lily's.  Does  this  snow- 
white  raiment  make  my  visits,  or  not,  the  more  angel-like,— or  must 
I  be  held  loathsome  for  want  of  a  more  worldly  habiliment,  and  some 
refuse  clay  ? 

Is  there  any  disgustful  wormy  circumstance  about  me,— or  do.  I 
not  come  purified  rather  of  my  mortal  slough  ? 

I  have  no  gaping  unseemly  wound  to  scare  thee  withal, — no  horrible 
death-pang  imprinted  on  my  visage,  but  with  calm  Christian  feature 
as  I  died^  have  come  above  only  to  s(^ace  some  old  worldly  hankerings 
and  regrets.  The  unforgotten  earth  has  spells  potent  as  those  of 
£ndor*s  hag,  that  sometimes  pluck  us  from  our  graves.  The  summer's 
springing  flowers,  with  their  stirring  roots,  tug  at  the  buried  heart. 
The  merry  songs  of  birds — friendly,  family  voices — the  chime  of 
village  bells,  and  melodious  fall  of  waters,  have  echoes  in  the  spi- 
ritual ear— 

True  as  the  shell 

To  the  old  ocean's  melancholy  swell. 

The  old  familiar  faces  and  homely  images  have  their  camera  in  the 
ghostly  organ,  and  awaken  yearnings  stronger  than  the  tomb. 

Not  often  we  come  earthward  in  enmity.  Revenge  and  hatred, 
that  domineer  in  hot  bloods,  are  quieter  passions  .in  our  torpid  pulses. 
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Not  of  ourselves,  but  at  command  of  divine  justice,  we  arise  from 
our  turfy  pillows  to  dog  the  heels  of  the  uncoofessed  murderer ;  sel- 
domer  still  do  we  forsake  our  peaceful  city,  to  convey  unwelcome 
omens  to  the  living ;— ^there  are  croaking  ravens  enough  for  that  office 
—-to  point  out  a  miserly  hoard  of  gold,  we  rise  never !  More  kindly 
and  peaceful  (though  all  the  Neroes  are  amongst  us)  are  our  midnight 
errands.  There  is  no  nerve  now,  in  the  phantom  arm, — for  a  tyrant 
-to  drive  a  dagger, — or  to  snatch  a  sceptre  from  the  weakest  hand  of 
flesh.  The  cruel,  the  unjust,  and  the  crafty,  remain  therefore  in  the 
sullenest  shades  below ;  but  the  gentle  spirit  of  love  is  soothed  by 
haunting  the  old  home  and  its  hearths.  These  after-relishes  of  life — 
these  holiday  furloughs  the  kind  Death  allows  us, — and  they  serve  to 
sweeten  some  darker  passages  in  our  coffin-dreams, — 


Thou  hast  ceased  to  shiver  at  me,  and  it  eases  my  soul.  There  is 
but  one  man  in  the  breathing  world,  that  ought  tt)  quake  at  my  appa- 
rition, for  he  knows  how  greedily  his  damnable  dishonest  hand  filched 
once  out  of  my  needful  portion, — and  yet  even  he,  by  k  momenta 
manhood,  need  scarcely  tremble  at  my  unsubstantial  presence.  What 
avail  against  his  front  my  shadowy  frowns, — ^nay  what  availed  it, 
'when  we  met  once  in  the  moonlight,  that,  stung  by  the  proud  look  of 
the  stately  traitor,  I  sprang  up  behind  him,  on  his  tall  white  pacing 
horse,  and  strove  to  strangle  the  triumphing  Judas  with  my  ineffectual 
arms  ?  The  pangs  of  that  fruitless  effort  were  all  mine.  My  arch- 
enemy suffered  not  even  an  atom's  discomposure ;  but  swept  on  with 
the  same  scornful  feature,  which  I  wept,  or  felt  as  if  I  wept,  not  to 
have  even  subdued.  Alas !  a  wreath  of  thin  wood-smoke  is  a  thing 
stronger  than  I ! 

If  then  in  malice  or  indignation  we  pale  vapourish  spirits  be  thus 
powerless  and  unhurtful,  why  should  the  unguilty  living  start  from 
us — the  kindly  familiars  that  come  to  them  in  all  love  and  gentleness  ? 
'It  were  a  grateful  charity  methinks  riot  to  startle  us — ^poor  dream- 
bewildered  sleepwalkers  from  the  nether  world — but  with  tenderness 
to  lead  us  back  into  our  churchyard  beds.  It  were  a  brave  stretch 
of  human  hospitality  to  entertain  not  the  outcast  flesh  merely,  but 
the  fleshless  wanderer,  more  naked  than  the  naked, — from  the  Stygian 
coast  forlorn.  Shall  there  be  no  refuge  for  the  uttermost  destitution  f 
— Can  the  houseless  have  a  claim  above  the  worldless  1 

And  yet,  when  my  boon  companions  of  old  times  remember  me  in 
their  cups,  and  dedicate  the  solemn  draught  to  my  noemory,  they 
would  start  with  bristling  horror  from  their  seats,  to  behold  me 
sitting  in  my  accustomed  chair. 

Would  they  not  have  me  sensible  of  the  invocation? — ^Or  is  theirs 
but  the  cant  of  sentiment,  lavished  upon  vacancy  ?  We  have  no  such 
cold  manners  even  in  our  bleak  precinct.  How  would  it  become 
the  cold  companionship,  if  when  their  angels  descended  amongst  us, 
there  were  no  better  cheer  for  their  welcome  ?  But  we  have  cups 
(such  as  we  have)  set  ready  for  them  all. 

Tell  them,  I  pray,  there  is  something  hollow  in  this.  In  the  body 
-or  out  of  the  body  they  must  find  a  chirping  welcome  for  me  still. 
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Tell  them  there  is  some  echo  of  the  former  mirth,  some  reflection  of 
the  old  joys  amongst  u» — though  somewhat  dimmer,  like  the  sunheam 
returned  by  the  ghostlike  moon.  We  are  vital  memories.  The  past 
and  imperfect  tenses  of  life  make  up  the  present  being  of  the  shades. 
To  have  lived  once  makes  u$  immortal.  We  exist  on  in  dreams— oiot 
inaccessible  to  spiritual  pleasures  and  paihs.  Alas  !  our  souls  smarf 
at  our  unnatural  repulses  upon  earth.  Where  our  hearts  were, — we 
feel  dismal  achings  and  tbrpes>  at  the  death  of  human  fellowship. 

Oh  my  cheerful  kindhearted  friends,  fellow  campaigners  erst  iu 
the  merry  stirring  worlds  tremble  not  so  wrongfully  at  a  frail  ghost'9 
intrusion.  Shrink  not  so  abhorringly  from  his  fond  hand's  impal- 
pable grasp !  'tis  for  me  to  shrink,  if  shrinking  must  be,  frojxx 
the  gross  mundane  clay.  'Tis  for  me  to  groan^  if  groaning  must  be, 
that  I  can  bestow  on  you  nothing  more  hearty  than  my  pale  kind 
looks.  Fill  up  one  welcome  cup  to  the  home*sick  exile  that  stealeth 
lovingly  amongst  you«  Soothe  the  naked  phantasy  a  dream-while, 
with  his  accustomed  place.  Let  the  amicable  phantom  dally  a  seat* 
9on  with  the  old  images, — and  then,  with  your  kind  farewells  and  a 
sigh  and  an  alas !  commend  him  to  a  peaceful  slumber  on  the  Lethean 
shore  !— 

Oh  my  beloved  babes !  my  Margaret !  wife  and  children  of  my  lovey-^ 
shudder  no  more  when  my  fond  doting  spirit  haunts  amongst  you! 
why  call  me  up  so  often  with  sighs  and  tears,  and  all  the. sobbing  con- 
jurations of  grief  and  love^^from  the  dark  abyss.  Why  stuff  out  my 
vacant  garments  with  my  form, — and  yet  tremble  at  my  apparition, 
but  a  shade  more  r«al  ?  My  soul  yearns  towards  you, — till  strong 
affection  tears  me  from  the  tomb,  but  groans,  sighs,  and  speechless 
ecstacies, — or  shrieks  more  startling  to  me  than  cry  of  chanticleer, 
are  obnoxious  to  my  presence.  'Tis  no  dream,  then,  that  my  moanf 
^re  beard  on  the  wind  \ — 

Patient  stranger,  farewell.  I  have  made  thee  my  interpreter,  and 
would  thank  thee, — but  I  scent  the  forbidden  morn.  I  may  not  linger 
to  see  its  first,  faintest,  cheerful  streak : — 

Fare  thee  well  at  once. 

The  glow-worm  sUows  the  matin  to  be  near 
And  'gins  to  pale  his  ineffectual  fire, — 
Adieu,  adieu,  adieu! — ^remember me. 


DIARY 

FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  JULY. 


T^s  writer  of  a  notice  of  Vauxhall  in  The  Atlas,  complains  of  the 
brevity  of  Miss  Stephens'  songs.  I  consider  this  as  a  most  ungracious 
criticism.  Shortness  is  an  admirable  quality  in  a  song,  especially  in 
«uch  songs  as  are  sung  with  unbounded  applause  at  Vauxhall,  or 
wherever  ballad-singers  sing.     I  never  could  exiough  admire   the 
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prudence  with  which  the  frog  qualifies  his  I'equest  for  a  song  from  Mrs. 

Mouse,  in  the  popular  hallad  of  the  days  of  my  youth : — 

Pray,  Mrs.  Moose,  will  you  gire  as  a  song, 

Provided  the  subject  be  something  that's  not  very  long. 

One  forgives  the  excess  of  the  line,  in  consideration  of  the  pru- 
dential qualification  for  which  the  metre  is  sacrificed. 

Julp  I9/.— We  are  the  most  aristocratical  people  under  the  sun, 
not  excepting  even  the  Americans.  Our  very  demagogues  are  full  of 
the  pride  of  hirth.  I  see  a  whimsical  example  of  this  in  the  report 
t>f  the  Somerset  election  to-day.  A  Mr.  Stuckey  said,  that  Mr. 
Cresswell  had  disgraced  himself  hy  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the 
contest ;  upon  this  Mr.  Cresswell  hreaks  out  in  this  strain  of  argument: 
**  Disgrace  myself,  sir!  Who  arc  you?  fPTio  was  your  father  y  or 
your  grandfather  yihdX  you  dare  to  tell  me  that  I  disgraced  myself?  " 
From  this  we  may  learn,  that  the  qualification  of  an  illustrious  father, 
or  grandfather,  is  necessary  to  a  man  when  he  would  tell  another  that 
he  disgraces  himself.  We  are  not  free  to  vituperate  without  a  pedigree. 

—  I  have  sometimes  thought  of  giving  samples  of  newspaper 
niaieeriesy  hut  the  magnitude  of  the  enterprise  has  alarmed  me.  By 
accident,  I  met  to-day  with  The  Chronicle  of  Tuesday  last,  which 
is  one  of  the  richest  papers  in  jest  that  I  ever  rememher  to  have  seen. 
Ohserving  on  the  advantage  derived  to  the  community  from  the  law 
reports,  it  uses  this  accurate  metaphor:  '^  It  is  the  applying  of  a 
speaking-trumpet  to  the  puhlic,  and  the  enahling  them  to  see  at  any 
distance,  in  spite  of  the  walls  of  the  court.''  The  Chronicle  might  as 
well  have  said,  "  It  is  the  applying  of  a  telescope  to  thepublioyitnd 
the  enahling  them  to  hear  at  any  distance,  in  spite  of  the  walls  of  the 
court."  Telescopes  are  as  fit  instruments  for  hearings  as  speaking- 
trumpets  are  for  seeing.  While  The  Chronicle  had  got  its  speaking- 
trumpet  in  hand,  it  thought  it  might  as  well  go  and  see  Mrs.  Humhy, 
at  the  Haymarket,  and  give  her  a  flourish,  which  it  does  accordingly, 
in  these  terms : — 

'^  Mrs.  Humhy,  in  some  respects,  is  without  a  rival  on  the  London 
boards ;  we  do  not  here  refer  to  her  person  and  features,  (though 
they  might,  perhaps,  be  included,)  but  to  her  delightfully  arch  and 
effective  style  of  acting.  She  does  not  accomplish  her  object  by  any 
common-place  sprightliness,  or  animal  vivacity ;  but  by  a  cool,  dry, 
emphatic  manner,  which  is  quite  her  own,  and  will  probably  remain  so. 
It  is  not  saying  little  in  her  praise  to  observe,  that  in  the  part  of 
Ph(Bbe,in  Paul  Pry,  she  is  superior  to  Madame  Vestris,  who  originally 
appeared  in  it;  and  the  managers  are  so  well  satisfied  with  her 
performance,  that  although  Madame  Vestris  is  now  disengaged,  they 
have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  take  the  character  out  of  the  hands 
of  Mrs.  Humby." 

I  do  not  know  what  Mrs.  Humhy  has  done  to  the  press,  but  she  has 
certainly  contrived  to  command  the  most  extravagant  commendations 
of  the  newspaper  critics.  The  plain  fact,  however,  is,  that  Mrs.  Humhy 
is  an  extremely  awkward  actress,  only  remarkable  for  dressing  in 
breeches  and  top-boots,  with  a  jockey-cap  on  her  head,  and  singing 
very  badly  a  very  bad  song  about  "  The  boy  in  purple  winning  the 
;day,"  or  some  such  stuff. 
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If  the  fipeaking-trumpet  by  which  the  people  see,  is  a'  metaphor 
notable  for  its  aceuracy,  the  followii>g,  in  the  theatrical  department^ 
is  equally  distinguished  for  its  elegance  and  unlaboured  excellence  :— 

"  Saturday  night  the  perspiration  of  delight  and  warm  weather 
stood  upon  every  forehead,  and  the  sides  of  the  spectators  would, 
perhaps,  have  needed  ^  hooping  with  iron  to  the  top,'  if  they  had 
not  been  so  closely  jammed  together  as  to  afford  each  other  mutual 
support.*' 

Here  too  is  a  jest  of  an  admirable  elaborateness : — 

'^  Before  the  curtain  dropped  on  Saturday^  he  (Liston)  came  for^* 
ward,  and  merely  wished  the  audience  '  Good  night  *  at  the  close  o^ 
his  engagement,  in  a  manner  so  indescribably  comic,  that  the  hackney 
coachmen  plying  for  fares  outside  the  doors,  sympathetically  joined 
in  the  laugh  which  they  still  saw  upon  the  countenances  of  the  issuing 
auditory.  We  should  not  be  surprised  if  some  of  them  lost  money^ 
by  it." 

It  is  a  melancholy  thing  that  men  will  mistake  the  bent  of  their 
geniuses,  and  insist  on  being  so  egregiously  jocose,  when,  if  they  did 
but  consent  to  be  sensible  only,  they  would  appear  to  advantage^  as  in 
their  natural  provinces. 

-^  A  reverend  divine,  tutor  of  a  college,  was  examined  as  a  witness^ 
on  the  trial  which  was  to  determine  the  sanity  or  insanity  of  Sir  Gk. 
Page  Turner ;  several  curious  facts  came  out  on  this  examination^ 
as  that  a  gentleman  commoner  was  allowed  to  come  to  lectures  with 
a  three  days'  beard,  &c.  &c ;  but  the  most  curious  is,  that  the  tutor 
confesses  that  he  was  accessary  to  getting  him.  Sir  Gregory,  an 
honorary  degree,  in  consideration  of  his  respect  for  academic  insti- 
tutions ;  of  a  truth,  such  respect  is  becoming  more  and  more  rare>. 
and  should  be  cherished  wherever  it  is  found.  Cap  the  proctors, 
promise  your  tutor  a  living,  and  take  an  honorary  degree. — ^What  & 
fine  course  of  University  education  ! 

This  subject  of  honorary  degrees  deserves  more  attention  than  T 
have  time  or  inclination  to  give  it  at  this  moment.  The  instance  £: 
have  cited  is  from  Oxford ;  at  Cambridge,  a  whole  college  (^King's). 
is  exempted  from  the  usual  examinations  honoris  causa,  and  thus 
the  lads  who  ought  to  be  the  best  scholars  in  the  University  become 
mere  idlers — in  another  half  century,  perhaps,  the  reverend  heads^ 
of  houses  may. 

—  The  Representative  (newspaper)  grieves  mournfully  over  the 
defeat  of  Lord  George  Beresford,  and  finds  an  argument  in  it  for 
the  immediate  disfranchisement  of  the  forty-shilling  freeholders. 
This  is  peculiarly  fine  tact — at  the  very  moment  when  nine-tenths  of 
all  the  reasoning  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  congratulating 
themselves  that  the  lower  Irish  are  showing  a  gleam  of  political  sense, 
and  are  beginning  to  find  that  there  is  a  safer  road  to  the  redress  of 
grievances  than  murder  and  insurrection.  Ih  the  lUte  elections  the 
gentry  have,  as  it  appears,  taken  up  the  business  of  blood  and  burning, 
while  the  peasant  has  given  his  vote  as  quietly  as  the  Orangemen 
would  permit  him.     Galway,  of  course^  must  be  excepted. 

4th. — It  is  astonishing  how  any  improbable  anecdote  obtains  credit, 
particularly  if  seasoned  with  a  little  unnatural  sentiment.  The 
newspapers  have  got  a  story  to  prove  Sir  Francis  Burdett  guilty  of 
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poetry.  They  will  have  it,  that  on  suddenly  learning  the  death  of  a 
beloved  sister,  he  retired  to  a  private  room,  and  set  to  work  to 
compose  a  copy  of  verses ! — gave  vent  to  his  fraternal  affliction  by 
tagging  lays  and  praise ;  impart  and  heart ;  verse  and  hearse ;  high  and 
sigh,  together.  Cicero,  it  is  said,  comforted  himself  when  deprived  of 
his  danghter  hy  consid^ing  the  namber  of  fine  things  he  could  write  in 
her  praise  ;  bat  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  we  believe,  is  no  Roman  in  his 
family  relations ;  he  is,  we  apprehend,  a  man  full  of  all  the  domestic 
virtues,  and  such  a  character  as  he  would  be  the  last  in  the  world  to 
make  the  loss  of  a  beloved  sister  the  theme  of  a  copy  of  verses,  and 
that  when  the  shock  of  her  loss  was  fresh  on  him.  Here  is  the 
paragraph: — 

FROM  THE  BIRMINGHAM  CHRONICLE. 

The  following  lines,  which  have,  we  believe,  never  before  appeared 
in  print,  were  written  many  years  since  by  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  Bart, 
to  the  memory  of  a  much-beloved  sister.  Being  informed  of  her 
declining  state  of  health,  he  hastened,  prompted  by  brotherly  love  and 
anxiety,  to  Ramsbury,  in  the  county  of  Wilts,  where  she  had  been 
residing.  On  his  arrival,  the  painful  intelligence  was  communicated 
to  him  that  she  was  no  more:  he  retired  into  a  private  roomy  and 
wrote  the  following  verses ^  in  which  he  feelingly  deplores  his  owit 
loss,  and  draws  an  interesting  and  amiable  character  of  his  deceased 
relative : — 

Ltinea  on  a  Monument  in  the  Chancel  of  Ramshury  Church, 
written  to  the  Memory  of  Miss  Eleanora  Burdett,  who  died 
November  27,  1797>  aged  twenty-six  years,  hy  her  brother.  Sir 
Francis  Burdett,  Bart. 

"  Not  formal  duty  prompts  these  mournful  lays  ; 

No  painted  show  of  grief  these  lines  impart ; 
No  cold,  unfeeling,  stale,  insipid  praise ; 

But  sorrow,  flowing  from  the  o'erfraught  heart. 

'^  No  need  hast  thou  of  monumental  verse, 

Lamented  maid !  to  prove  thy  worth  was  high ; 

The  widow's  tear  bedews  thy  modest  hearse ; 
Thy  name  is  honoured  with  the  poor  man's  sigh ! 

"  The  sons  of  want,  with  unavailing  woe. 

To  Heaven  their  eyes  in  anguish  must  uprear; 

A  thousand  blessings  on  thy  name  bestow. 
Hang  o'er  thy  grave,  and  drop  the  silent  tear. 

"  '  Alas !'  they  cry,  ^  that  feeling  heart  is  cold. 

That  liberal  hand  which  gave  to  all  relief. 
That  tongue  whose  sweetness  never  can  be  told. 

Which  charm'd  our  ears  and  soothed  our  sharpest  grief!  * 

^*  If  thou  can'st  look,  bright  angel,  from  above. 
As  to  thy  God  thou  bend'st  th*  adoring  knee. 

Accept  this  tribute  of  a  brother's  love. 
And  in  thy  orison  remember  me ! " 

^th, — ^Mr.  Beaumont,  at  the  Northumberland  election,  has  violently 
attacked  the  London  press  for  venality,  and  especially  instanced  The 
Times  as  the  greatest  sinner  in  this  way.     I  have  no  great  opinion  of 
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the  iocorraptibillty  of  the  London  daily  press,  generally  speaking,  but 
I  am  firmly  persuaded  that  The  Times  is  less  chargeable  with  venality 
than  any  of  its  contemporaries.  Certain  it  is,  that  one  does  not  discoyer 
the  frequent  evidence  of  venality  in  The  Times  which  is  apparent  in 
other  journals — apparent  I  mean  to  those  who  know  the  ways  of  news- 
papers— for  general  readers,  who  are  the  victims  to  be  duped,  do  not 
distinguish  the  signs  of  fraud.  Setting  aside  the  result  of  all  obser- 
vation of  the  conduct  of  the  paper,  and  arguing  a  priori,  The  Times, 
«s  the  best  property,  nought  to  be  the  least  venal  journal,  its  wealth 
raising  it  above  those  petty  temptations  to  which  some  of  its  brethren 
succumb.  The  fact  is,  that  many  of  the  other  papers  will  sell  them- 
selves for  a  mere  trifle.  This  is  a  great  fault.  I  really  think  that  a 
paper  which  does  sell  itself  ought  to  put  a  good  price  on  its  virtue. 
It  extremely  angers  me  to  see  a  paper  selling  itself  for  a  couple  of 
half-crowns.  Like  Mrs.  Peacham,  methinks  the  hussey  should  be  a 
Utile  particular.  There  is  a  paper  which  cracks  more  about  its 
virtue  than  any  paper  in  London,  every  inch  of  which  is  on  sale,  and 
that  on  the  lowest  terms,  with  the  exception  of  the  leading  articles  of 
the  editor.  And  this  paper  was  forniierly  a  paper  of  high  character,, 
especially  in  literary  matters,  in  which  it  was  looked  upon  as  an 
authority.  But  that  naughty  man,  Colburn,  seduced  it  from  the 
paths  of  rectitude  and  virtue  by  his  gold,  rifled  it  of  its  honour,  and 
is  reducing  it  to  the  lowest  grade  of  prostitution.  Then  he  wiU  fling 
it  "  like  a  loathsome  weed  away,''  and  carry  his  crowns  and  his 
caresses  elsewhere.  It  makes  me  weep  to  think  of  it.  It  is  dreadful 
to  think  of  the  number  of  old  papers  that  that Colburn  has  de- 
bauched. The  Times  has  held  out  to  be  sure  nobly,  but  many  a  hard  tustle 
it  must  have  had  for  its  virtue  before  Colburn  abandoned  his  wicked 
attempts  on  it.  How  he  must  have  hugged  and  hauled,  and  it  must 
have  squealed  and  squalled,  but  I  do  believe  ^^  that  all  he  did  was  in 
vain,"  for  The  Times  still  hoists  the  flag  of  virtue  in  the  shape  of 
"  Advertisement''  over  paid  paragraphs.  But  as  for  Colburn's  regular 
paw-paw  papers,  they  utter  any  panegyric  he  chooses  to  indite,  as 
coming  from  themselves,  for  which  he  gives  them  a  few  shillings ;  and 
for  an  old  song  they  will  insert  a  couple  of  columns  from  The  New 
Monthly  as  a  bonne  bouche.  Let  it  not  be  supposed,  however,  that 
they  bestow  their  favours  on  Colburn  alone,  for  this  is  not  the  fact ; 
tliey  are  "  open  to  all,  and  buyable  by  any  one.'''  Colburn  has  more 
to  do  with  them  than  any  other  man^  but  everybody  that  wants  to 
delude  the  public  has  recourse  to  these  ready  instruments. 

I8th. — ^'^One  of  the  witnesses  in  a  trial  at  Cambridge,  was  a  little  boy, 
named  James  Morley,  apparently  not  more  than  nine  or  ten  years  of  age. 
After  the  oath  had  been  administered,  the  Chief  Justice  put  a  question 
to  him,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  he  was  sensible  of  the  nature  and 
importance  of  an  oath,  when  the  following  curious  answer  was  given.—- 
Chief  Justice:  Z/ittle  boy,  do  you  know  what  you  have  been  doing? 
Witness:  Yes,€ir  ;  Fvebeen  keeping  pigs  for  Mr.  Banyard,  The 
Court  was  convulsed  with  laughter,  and  the  Chief  Justice  directed  the 
:witQ«86  to  be  put  aside  for  the  present." 

It  would  be  quite  as  well  if  Judges  would  speak  on  these  occasions 
in  a  direct  and  simple  language,  intelligible  to  the  understanding  of 
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the  witness.  Most  ridiculous  blundera  are  caused  by  this  round-aboat 
way  of  sounding  the  religious  impressions  of  children.  In  this  case 
the  answer  of  the  boy  was  really  pertinent  to  the  question  of  the 
Judge  ;  so  also  was  that  of  a  charity  girl,  examined  some  time  ago  by 
Mr.  Justice  Park,  who  had  a  vehement  desire  to  know  whether  she  said 
her  prayers  at  night;  but  who,  like  his  learned  brethren,  preferred 
beating  at  any  distance  about  the  bush  to  putting  a  direct  question. — 
Mr.  Justice  Park :  '*  Now,  my  little  girl^  mind  what  I  ask  yon,  and 
speak  the  truth.  What's  the  last  thing  you  do  when  yon  go  to  bed 
at  night  ?  " 

Charity  Girl :  "  The  last  thing,  my  Lord?" 

Mr.  Justice  Park:  Aye,  the  last  thing,  my  dear:  the  last  thing  yon 
do— the  last  thing  of- all?" 

Charity  Girl:  ''The  last  thing  of  all,  my  Lord!  [after  a  pause, 
hanging  aown  her  head,]  indeed  I  can't  tell." 

Mr.  Justice  Park:  ''O,  fie,  little  girl !  You  should  speak  out  when 
I  question  you ;  and  I  must  know  what's  the  last  thing  you  do  when 
you  go  to  bed ;  so  answer  directly." 

Charity  Girl:  [with  a  curtsey,]  "  I  — — ,my  Lord." 

Baron  Graham  used  also  to  be  fond  of  catechising  witnesses.  Go 
one  occasion,  a  great  hulking  plongh-boy  was  called  as  a  witness,  and 
the  learned  Judge  desired  him,  before  he  was  put  into  the  box,  to  come 
forward  and  answer  some  questions  which  he  had  to  put.  Hodge  was 
accordingly  brought  vis^d^vis  with  Baron  Graham,  who  went  to  work 
thus,  having  assumed  the  proper  importance  of  countenance. 

Baron  Graham :  "  Little  boy,  [Hodge  stood  six  feet  in  his  stock- 
ings,] do  you  believe  that  you'll  go  to  hell  if  you  tell  a  lie  ?"  ♦ 

Hodge:  [with  the  voice  of  a  Stentor,]  "  No-ah,  I  do-ant." 

Baron  Graham :  "  O  fie,  fie,  little  boy ;  I  see  you're  very  ill- 
instructed.     Take  him  away,  take  him  away." 

And  justice  lost  the  advantage  of  Hodge's  evidence,  because  he  had 
not  proper  ideas  of  going  to  hell. 

—  Certainly  the  Irish  are  the  strangest  people  under  the  sun.  The- 
confusion  of  their  intellects,  and  the  perversity  of  their  apprehensions 
are  extremely  curious,  and  betray  them  into  most  preposterous  errors. 
A  row  which  has  just  taken  place  in  Ireland,  was  .most  completely 
Irish.  The  Dublin  mob,  observing  an  image  of  a  flesh-coloured 
Mercury  kneeling  on  a  cloud,  at  the  mast-head  of  a  pleasure  vessel, 
took  it  into  their  potatoe-brains  that  it  was  a  tin  Orangeman 
trampling  on  a  shamrock,  and  commenced  a  discharge  of  stones  on 
the  boat  supposed  to  be  guilty  of  this  contumacy.  The  people  on 
board  the  yacht  being  impatient  of  acting  an  entirely  passive  part  in 
an  affair  of  this  kind,  returned  the  compliments  with  small  shot,  and 
some  people  were  wounded.  A  great  deal  has  been  said  of  the  reckless 
disregard  to  human  life  on  the  part  of  the  yacht  people  who  fired  the 
shots  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  there  was  quite  as  reckless  a  disregard 
to  human  life  on  the  part  of  the  mob  who  threw  'stones.  Were  I  to 
consult  my  particular  taste,  I  must  own  that  I  should  prefer  standing 
a  fire  of  small  shot  at  a  reasonable  distance  to  a  volley  of  stones. 
The  distinction  in  these  cases  seems  simply  to  be,  that  one  party  throws 
lead^  and  the  other  stones.     The  lead  to  be  sure  is  more  penetrating. 
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but  t^e  stones  make  up  in  volume  for  any  thing  which  they  may  want 
in  point  of  penetration,  and,  luckily  planted  on  the  skull,  they  may  do 
their  work  quite  as  efficiently,  though  not  as  genteely,  as  fifty  bullets. 

The  investigation  of  this  riot,  touching  the  flesh-coloured  Mercury 
kneeling  on  a  cloud,  thus  imagined  to  be  a  tin  Orangeman  trampling 
on  the  shamrock,  was  conducted  with  a  skill  and  wisdom  in  keeping 
with  the  whole  affair,  and  accordant  with  the  genius  of  the  people. 
Witnesses  were  examined  to  show  that  the  tin  Orangeman  was,  in  fact , 
a  flesh-coloured  Mercury,  not  in  the  least  like  an  Orangeman ;  but  the 
intelligent  magistrates  never  once  thought  of  requiring  the  Mercury 
to  be  produced  in  Court,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  he  really  did 
bear  any  resemblance  to  ah  Orangeman,  or  whether  the  cloud  was  in 
any  degree  like  a  shamrock.  It  was  more  Irish  to  sift  this  question 
many  days  through  the  evidence  of  witnesses,  than  to  ascertain  it  at 
once  by  just  taking  a  view  of  the  image. 

2Sd. — ^At  the  Northumberland  election  a  great  many  personalities 
passed  between  Mr.  Beaumont  and  the  Greys,  which  were  unintelli- 
gible to  the  public.  These  things  are  now  fully  explained  by  the 
publication  of  a  letter  which  Mr.  Beaumont  wrote  to  Lord  Grey 
three  years  ago,  when  he  (Mr.  B.)  was  the  accepted  suitor  of  the 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Swinburne.  Of  all  the  strange  communications 
that  have  from  time  to  time  come  to  light,  this  is  the  most  extra- 
ordinary. 

Mr.  Beaumont  writes  to  Lord  Grey  to  tell  him,  that  after  the 
acceptance  of  his  proposals,  he  was  struck  by  the  uukindness  of  Lady 
Swinburne  towards  hinv,  and  her  endeavours  to  prevent  her  daughter 
(Elizabeth)  from  bestowing  her  affections  on  him.  This  he  says 
alanned  him  the  more,  as  he  observed  a  conduct  little  short  of 
idolatrous  in  Elizabeth  towards  her  mother.  "  The  peculiarity ,** 
he  adds,  "  of  some  of  their  habits  and  education  had  contrived 
this,"  Under  these  circumstances  he  resolved  to  make  use  of  tlie 
opportunities  afforded  by  his  position  in  the  family,  to  discover  the 
cause  of  Lady  Swinburne's  unnatural  behaviour.  In  his  mind,  he 
soon,  found  out,  he  declares,  that  Lady  Swinburne  had  not  too  much 
regard  for  her  husband ;  and  to  proceed  from  the  general  charge  to 
the  particular  instance,  he  intimates  very  plainly  to  Lord  Grey,  that 
her  ladyship  had  entertained,  if  she  did  not  still  entertain,  a  passion  for 
him  (Lord  Grey)  "  which,**  very  coolly  adds  the  writer,  "  had,  at  some 
time  or  other,  probably  many  years  ago,  been  gratified,"  He  goes 
on  then  to  state  his  most  vehement  suspicion,  that  General  Grey  was 
similarly  favoured  ;  "  nor  did  yr"  he  continues,  (his  suspicion  we  sup- 
pose,) "  stop  here !"  Having  made  these  grand  discoveries,  Mr. 
Beaumont  states,  that  he  took  occasion  to  expostulate  with  Lady 
Swinburne  on  her  conduct  to  him,  which  he  conjectures  to  have  been 
founded  oa  this  most  unaccountable  policy.  '^  Seeing  my  affection,  if 
she  could  secure  her  daughter's  blind  devotion  to  herself,  she  had 
reason  to  hope  that  my  eyes  might  also  be  shut."  (Mr.  Beaumont  is 
an  eccentric  reasoner.)  His  mind  big  with  these  discoveries,  which 
are  only  to  be  matched  by  those  made  by  the  heroine  in  the  novel  of 
that  name,  or  by  the  imaginative  young  lady  in  the  Northanger  Abbey 
of  the  admirable  Miss  Austen,  an  explosion  was  brought  about  on  a 
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wet  Sunday.  I  subjoin  the  writer's  account  of  tke  oircumstances  oi 
the  denouement.  The  mixing  up  of  the  religious  criticism  with  the 
avowal  of  a  communication  to  a  son^  of  the  alleged  abandoned  conduct 
of  his  mother,  is  one  of  those  strokes  which  could  scarcely  be  hazarded 
in  a  work  of  invention.  There  is  nothing  in  the  character  of  Fielding^s 
Blifil  that  goes  beyond  it.  The  intimate  association  of  theology  and 
calumny  is  beautiful  and  imrlvalled.  Mr.  Beaumont  rises  from  his 
knees  to  denounce  a  mother  to  her  son ! 

"  On  Sunday  the  iOth  instant,  after  some  propers  had  been  read 
at  home,  (it  was  a  wet  morning,)  selected  from  a  book  of  Bishop 
Hoadley's,  and  in  which,  as  well  as  in  a  sermon  of  Sydney  Smithes,  I 
was  struck  by  the  absence  of  all  acknowledgment  of  the  atonement  of 
our  Saviour,  and  the  misrepresentation  of  the  principal  object  of  his 
coming  upon  earth,  to  die  for  the  suis  of  mankind,  /  declared  to 
Edward  Swinburne  my  opinion  respecting  his  mother,  and  ncMned 
yourself  (he  addresses  Lord  Grey),  General  Grey,  and  her  own 
butler  I !  / " 

After  this  piously-timed  communication  to  Mr.  Edward  Swinburne, 
Mr.  Beaumont  says  that  he  hied  him  to  Sir  John,  to  make  the  sam^ 
agreeable  disclosure  to  him,  but  that  Sir  John  ^'  became  out  of 
temper,  and  would  hear  nothing  ;*'  which  was  by  no  means  extraor-* 
dinary,  supposing  that  Sir  John  possessed  the  average  portion  of 
common  sense.  Under  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Beaumont  states  that 
he  left  the  house,  and  sought  consolation  in  the  society  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Bird,  a  gentleman  who  at  the  Northumberland  election  took  occasion 
to  pronounce  a  fulsome  panegyric  on  the  character  of  Mr.  Beaumont. 

How  Lord  Grey  treated  this  extraordinary  communication  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  say.  There  was  but  one  way  of  regarding  it,  and  that  is 
one  of  which  the  writer  is  naturally  impatient.  As  one  of  those  pro- 
ductions which  surpass  the  boldest  strokes  of  invention,  it  is  decidedly 
a  great  curiosity.  But  while  we  view  the  matter  in  this  light,  we  must 
regret  that  the  writer's  misapprehensions  have  taken  a  turn  so  calcu- 
lated to  cause  trouble  to  himself  and  pain  to  estimable  individuals ; 
for  however  incredible  certain  charges  may  be,  the  mere  association  of 
them  with  a  female  name  must  occasion  uneasiness  to  its  bearer,  and 
to  those  connected  with  her  by  the  ties  of  blood  or  friendship. 
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Scene — A  Room, 

Major  Bombard  reclining  on  a  sofa* 
JEJ»fcrO'FLATTER,  a  Squireen,  and  the  Reverend  Mr.  Taretough. 

O'Flat.  My  dear  major,  how  are  you? 

Tare,  My  poor  dear  fellow,  I  am  delighted  to  see  you  looking  so 
well  and  fresh  this  day. 

Major  B.  Thank  ye,  gentlemen  ;  this  visit  is  very  friendly.  I  am 
much  better.  Heaven  be  praised,  and  my  wound  is  less  painful ;  were  it 
not  for  this  cursed  Chanceiy  suit 
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Tare.  Curse  it  not,  dear  major ;  it  is  only  one  of  those  trials,  which 
Providence  throws  in  the  good  man's  path,  to  chasten  his  latter  days, 
and  fit  him  for  a  glorious  hereafter.  • 

Major  B,  Ah  1  true,  hut  my  hoys,  four  motherless  hoys !  when  I 
think  of  them — robbed,  spoiled,  left  destitute  by  this  all-engulfing 
law 

Tare.  God  will  be  a  father  to  them ;  the  world  too ;  it  is.to  he  hoped 
the  world  is  not  yet  so  hard-hearted  as  to  forsake  them.  Hope  the 
best,  my  dear  sir.  Is  not  that  the  way,  my  dear  Mr.  O'Flatter  ?  I 
believe  you  love  the  poor  dear  major,  as  well  as  myself  ? 

O'Flat.  In  troth  I  do,  and  who  has  a  better  right  ?  Should  not  I 
be  a  sorry  fellow  if  I  did  not  ^  Och!  but  I  shall  never  forget  his 
ginerosity  about  the  ten  pounds. 

Major  B,  Say  no  more,  my  good  sir ;  it  was  a  trifling  accom- 
modation. 

O'Flat,  A  trifling  accommodation  !  by  my  soul  it  was  not,  begging 
your  pardon.  I'll  speak  it  out  wherever  I  go ;  didn't  I  want  to  take  a 
house  from  you  ?  and  didn't  you  ask  200Z.  premium  ?  and  so  by  that 
means  didn't  it  come  out  that  I  had  not  a  shilling  in  the  world  ? 

Major  B,  For  goodness  sake,  Mr.  O' Flatter,  do  not  let  gratitude 
betray  you  into  unbecoming  acknowledgments. 

O'Flat.  What  do  I  care  what  people  think  ?  A' n't  I  come  to  repay 
you  with  this  ten-pound  note?  Eh,  Mr.  Taretough,  should  an  honest 
man  be  ashamed  of  owning  an  obligation  ? 

Tare.  Never,  sir ;  therefore  I  admire  your  frankness,  and  wish  you 
joy  of  having  acquired  the  means  of  repayment. 

Q'Flat.  Ohi  as  to  that,  I  had  nearly  forgotten  to  mention  it.  Well, 
as  I  was  saying,  didn't  the  major  put  me  off  taking  his  house  and  nobly 
offer  me  the  loan  of  ten  pounds,  to  give  up  possession  without  further 
trouble. 

Major  B.  Hush !  Mr.  OTlatter,  you  exaggerate ;  my  agent  had 
unadvisedly 

O'Flat.  Your  agent !  No,  by  my  troth !  don't  be  so  modest  as  to 
give  the  credit  of  a  good  action  to  another.  Your  agent  was  likelier  to 
have  hrought  an  execution  against  my  goodi$  and  chattels ;  that  is 
supposing  me  to  have  had  any— or  my  person,  God  forgive  him ! 

Major  B.  Enough,  enough  ! 

Tare.  Nay,  my  dear  major,  allow  the  honest  man's  gratitude  to 
have  full  scope.     Well,  sir  ? 

O'Flat.  Well,  then,  since  it  is  disagreeable  to  the  major,  I'll  say 
nothing  more  about  his  goodness,  only  that  his  munificence  enabled 
me  to  make  a  small  fortin  in  no  time. 

Tare.  How  is  that,  my  dear  sir?  You  interest  me  much.  Provi- 
dence favoured  your  small  capital,  as  it  had  disposed  the  major's 
heart  to  farnish  you  with  it. 

O'Flat.  You  speak  truth  indeed,  reverend  sir,  and  very  thankful  I 
am  to  Providence.  That  very  evening  Providence  stood  my  friend,  and 
I  was  worth  fifty  pounds  before  morning. 

Tare.  How  inscrutable  are  the  ways  of  Providence !  it  passes  my 
comprehension.  Do,  sir,  inform  me  by  what  blessed  results  you  were 
so  befriended. 
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O^Flat.  Oh^  to  be  sure  I  will,  and  then  may  be  yoa*ll  be  disposed 
to  try  Providence  too.     Well,  it  was  at  Crockford's. 
Tare.  I  do  not  understand  yet. 

O'Flat.  Why,  man,  the  gaming-table,  where  you  may  try  your  luck 
any  day* 

Tare.  Hah,  bad  business !  Afraid  Providence  had  no  hand  in  it. 
Oh !  Mr.  OTlatter,  it  becomes  my  duty  to  warn  you  against  the  snares 
o£  Satan. 

O'Flat.  Oh,  by  my  faith  you  may  call  them  such  ;  I  only  wish  you 
had  come  across  me  yesterday,  and  then  may  be  I  should  not  have 
lost  all  again,  barring  this  ten-pound  note. 

Tare.  My  dear  brother  sinner,  as  you  value  your  souFs  welfare — 

CFlat.  Pooh,  pooh  !  we  know  all  that,  but  then  the  whole,  world 
gambles ;  Til  wager  you  are  a  gambler. 

Tare.  I !  I  loath  the  very  name.  No,  sir,  my  duty  to  myself,  to  my 
fellow  man,  to 

O^Flat.  Botheration !  come  to  the  point  at  once,  a*n't  you  in  the 
church  ? 

Tare.  I  am  a  poor  unworthy  minister  of 

O'Flat.  Well,  enough, — ^now  isn't  the  church  a  lottery  of  patronage  ? 
You  deposit  the  price  of  a  good  education,  and  you  get — a  blank, 
that  is,  plain  orders— or  a  small  prize,  that  is,  a  curacy— or  a  capital, 
that  is,  what  youVe  got,  a  capital  living — ^ha  !  ha ! 

Major  B.  Forbear,  Mr.  OTlatter,  respect  the  cloth. 

O'Flat.  Well,  then,  to  take  him  on  another  tack,  a'n*t  you  a  school- 
master ? 

Tare.  M  -  -  r,  OTlatte  -  -  r,  si  -  -  r,  to  answe  -  -  r  you  -  -  r-^ — 
•  O'Flat.  Say  yes  at  once,  my  dear  fellow,  and  don't  keep  quavering 
and  trebling  your  r's,  as  if  you  were  putting  youi'self  in  a  passion. 
We  all  know  you  are  a  schoolmaster,  and  you  need  not  be  ashamed  to 
awn  it.  Well,  what  is  a  school  but  a  villanous  gaming  concern  ?  You 
coax  and  wheedle  parents  to  subscribe — they  send  their  children,  and 
the  most  of  'em  turn  out  no  prizes  but  to  yourself. 

Tare,  You  are  pleased  to  be  jocose,  ha !  ha !  good ;  there  is  no 
being  serious  with  you.  Come,  come,  I  am  only  preventing  your  settling 
that  small  trifle  with  the  major. 

O'Flat.  The  major's  in  no  such  desperate  hurry,  I  take  it. 

Major  B.  Certainly  not,  Mr.  O'Flatter.  Well,  Mr.  Taretough, 
how  are  my  boys  getting  on  ? 

Tare.  Charmingly,  my  fine,  sweet  fellows — ^How  I  love  them  ! 

O'Flat.  Aye,  aye,  I've  no  doubt,  and  flog  them  too. 

Tare.  Ha !  ha ! — you  are  beginning  again  ;  a  little  necessary  disci- 
pline you  know,  major,  is  necessary  in  school,  as  well  as  in  the  army. 

Major  B.  Surely,  an  example  now  and  then — 

Tare.  Just  so. — My  little  dears — I  feel  every  lash  I  give  them,  as  if 
my  own  flesh  were  cut  to  the  bone,  but — 

O'Flat.  But  it  is  not — theirs  is,  that  is  all  the  difference. 

Tare.  Pardon  me,  Mr.  OTlatter,  I  never,  as  others  do,  flog  them 
within  an  inch  of  their  lives — except,  indeed,  in  cases  of  desperate 
obstinacy — 

O'Flat.  On  whose  side  is  the  desperate  obstinacy  through  ? 
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Tare,  Ha !  ha  \  again  at  me — ^you  are  very  facetious  to-day ;  but, 
major,  I  had  almost  forgot  a  little  private  business^  if  your  health  will 
permit. 

Major  B,  Certainly,  Mr.  O'Flatter,  might  I  request — 
O'Flat.  To  be  sure ;  here,  sir,  take  my  place  in  this  chair ;  I'll  go  to 
the  window  there,  and  amuse  myself  with  Euclid's  Paradise  Lost. 

Tare.  [Sitting  down^  whisper s,']  What  an  ignorant,  ill- man* 
nered,  unprincipled  reprobate!  My  dear  major,  he  must  be  the 
torment  of  your  life.  I  advise  you,  by  all  means,  to  get  your  ten 
pounds  from  him  as  soon  as  you  can,  and  have  nothing  more  to  do 
with  him ;  he  is  an  absolute  pest,  a  blasphemer. 

Major  B,  You  are  too  severe ;  I  dislike  him,  but  you  see  an  honest 
motive  brings  him  here. 

Tare.  Yes,  yes;  and  by  all  means  speak  him  fair,  until  the  money  is 
paid,  but  then  send  him  about  his  business. 

Major  B,  Apropos  to  business — you  had  some  communication. 

Tare,  True,  my  dear  sir ;  and  to  commence : — you  know  my  dispo- 
sition, my  weakness,  as  I  must  acknowledge  it  to  be — that  insuperable 
propensity  which  T  have  to  make  myself  instrumental  in  the  happiness 
of  others — to  help,  to  succour,  to  console  my  poor  dear  fellow  worms, 
and  to  lighten  their  burdens  of  affliction.  It  is  happiness  to  me,  my 
dear  major :  bliss,  absolute  bliss.  If  you  knew  how  my  heart  bleeds 
for  them — ^what  sacrifices  I  make  for  their  good — ^but  I  must  not 
recount  the  instances;  for  these  are  things  which  our  right  hand 
should  not  learn  from  the  left :  but  they  will  somehow  get  noised 
abroad,  eh,  major ;  you  must  have  heard  me  talked  of,  as  a  very  bene- 
volent man  ? 

Major  B.  Not  particularly ;  but  I  make  no  doubt  of  it. 

Tare,  Well,  well,  I  pray  you  not  to  publish  it,  because  it  gives  rise 
to  a  number  of  applications  which  it  grieves  one  to  refuse ;  but  you 
know,  major,  a  shilling  here,  and  a  sixpence  there,  and  a  penny  else- 
where, when  put  together — 

O'Flat,  [aloud.']  "  Credat  Judaus  Apella" — beg  pardon,  Mr.  Tare- 
tough  ;  I've  forgot  my  Latin ;  what's  the  meaning  of  that? 

Tare.  Ha,  ha !  it  is  as  much  as  to  say,  "  none  of  your  blarney ; 
no  one  but  a  fool  would  believe  you." 

O'Flat,  'Pon  niy  conscience  I  thought  as  much. 

Tare,  Well,  major,  as  I  was  observing,  this  indiscreet  liberality  of 
mine  is  not  serving  my  family  well.  Mrs.  Taretough,  a  very  careful 
woman,  often  taxes  me  with  unbounded  profusion  in  this  respect — ^but 
I  cannot  help  it;  heaven  has  made  me  so:  if  it  be  a  crime,  let  my 
Maker  judge  it. 

Major  B,  A  crime  to  assist  one's  fellow  creature  !  Oh,  sir,  I  think 
you  know  better. 

Tare,  Ah,  my  dear  friend,  a  good  and  pious  man  may  be  bewil- 
dered between  his  various  duties.  Am  I  to  neglect  my  children  for 
strangers?  or  must  strangers  be  forgotten  through  the  selfish  object 
of  hoarding  for  one's  family? 

Major  B.  By  no  means,  my  dear  sir  ;  I  conceive  your  children  will 
be  amply  provisioned,  without  restricting  your  charity  within  improper 
limits.     You  have  but  three  to  provide  for. 
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Tare.  Two,  two— only  two !     Number  not  among  them  the  out- 
cast who  honoured  not  his  father  and  mother. 

Major  B,  Dear  sir,  your  religion  teaches  you  to  forgive. 

Tare,  True,  true,  m^ religion;  how  wretched  should  I  not  be  but 
for  my  religion.     Yes — ^I — ^must — for-give — ^him.     [^StaccatoJ] 

Major  B,  Poor  fellow !  I  am  glad>  for  his  sake^  that  you  will  take 
him  back  again  to  your  heart. 

Tare,  No,  not  so.     I  said  I  would  for-give — ^him;   that  is,  ray 
curse  shall  not  follow  him  to  the  grave ;  but  hold  !  not  a  pace  further. 
I  know  my  duty  better  than  to  permit  a  disobedient  son  to  share  that 
property  which  a  good  Providence  has  put  into  my  hands,  to  reward 
the  dutiful  and  succour  the  distressed. 

Major  B.  His  crime  must  have  been  great  to  be  visited  so  heavily  1 

Tare,  Great — enormous.  What  think  you  of  ingratitude,  the  basest 
of  all  crimes  ?  What  if  you  had  given  your  son  a  profession,  and  that 
he  should  use  it  only  to  defraud  you  ? 

Major  B,  Very  bad  indeed. 

Tare,  Bad— diabolical.  I  made  him  an  attorney ;  put  bills  into 
his  hands  to  proceed  on ;  judgments  to  enter ;  mortgages  to  foreclos^-^ 
the  only  business  in  fact  he  had ;  and  the  very  first  bill  of  costs  he 
brought  was  against — whom  do  you  think?  Against  the  defendants  ? 
No ;  as  I  live  it  was  against  myself — his  father  and  benefactor. 

Major  B,  But,  my  dear  sir,  what  could  induce  you  to  put  him  into 
80  roguish  a  profession  1 

Tare,  A  religious  motive-*— that  he  might  defend  the  widow  and 
orphan ;  protect  the  poor;  serve  the  just.  He  ought  to  have  redeemed 
the  character  of  his  profession,  for  no  son  ever  had  a  more  religious 
education ;  prayers  morning  and  evening — sermons  twice  on  Sundays. 
But  money,  or  rather  Satan,  tempted  him. 

Major  B,  Let  us  hope  that  his  case  is  not  irremediable ;  time  may 
obliterate  much.  But  your  other  children  will  make  amends  for  any 
sorrows  you  may  have  had  with  him.  ^ 

Tare,  Hope  so.  If  Editha  will  but  marry  the  venerable  man  who 
has  proposed  for  her,  and  Samuel  but  consent  to  take  orders,  all  may 
be  well  yet,  and  I  may  learn  to  be  less  liberal  for  their  sakes.  But  to 
revert  to  the  point ;  I  have  latterly  been  so  lavish,  and  poor  Mrs. 
Codex  is  so  unhappy— 

[Enter  a  servant,  with  letter  to  Major  B, 

Major  B,  Excuse  me,  gentlemen,  a  letter  from  my  solicitor.  [read9,'\ 
Good  heavens !  all  is  over,  the  appeal  has  gone  against  me — ^I  am 
utterly  beggared :  a  second  Chancery  suit  js  all  that  is  left  me.  When 
will  this  redoubled  torture  end  ? 

O'Flat*  What !  will  you  lose  possession  of  the  estate  ? 

Major  B.  Immediately— -the  rents  must  be  paid  into  Chancery  till 
Ae  cross-bill  is  disposed  of,  and  not  a  farthing — to  go  on  with  it.  Oh ! 
that  I  had  sold,  sunk,  surrendered  every  inch  of  my  patrimony  ere 
it  came  to  this !  .  It  has  worn  my  body  to  a  skeleton,  and  my  property 
to  atoms. 

Tare,  A  trial,  my  dear  major ;  bear  it  like  a  man. 

Major  B,  I  would,  I  would,  but  for  my  children. 

Tare,  Fear  not,  he  will  raise  them  up  friends. 
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O'Flat.  No  doubt  of  it.  Here's  myself,  poor  enough  to  be  sare ; 
but  tben  there  is  the  wealthy  Mr,  Taretough. 

Major  B.  Ah !  gentlemen,  my  thanks  to  you  both ;  but  alas !  I 
was  bom  with  an  independence ;  how  could  I  support  eleemosynary 
relief?  I  must  endeavour  to  clear  accounts  with  all  the  world,  and 
if  any  wreck  of  my  property  remain,  to  save  it  for  subsistence.  Mr. 
Taretough,  I  am  largely  your  debtor  for  the  education  of  my  boys  ? 

Tare,  Only  a  few  hundred  pounds,  as  I  was  going  to  remind  yon 
when  this  unlucky  news  arrived ;  but  it  can  be  easily  settled,  as  I  am 
the  last  person  in  the  world  to— to— in  short,  to  refuse  accommodation. 
If  you  have  not  the  ready  money,  or  cannot  raise  it  upon  goods,  I  will 
take  your  bond,  provided  you  allow  me  to  enter  judgment  upon  it  as 
first  creditor. 

Major  B,  What!  will  you  not  be  content  with  the  bond?  Will 
you  proclaim  my  distress  by  suing  out  judgment,  and  let  loose  all  the 
harpies  upon  me  at  once  ?  No,  sir ;  I  prefer  selling  every  stick  in  my 
house  to  such  accommodation  as  that. 

Tare.  As  you  please,  my  dear  sir ;  only  recollect  my  urgency  for 
the  money,  my  long  list  of  charities,  subscriptions,  my  Children,  and 
the  complaints  of  Mrs.  Taretough. 

O'Flat,  Of  all  which  you  may  just  believe  as  little  as  you  like. 
,  Tare,  What,  sir !  do  you  doubt  my  words  ? 

VFlat  Do  you  believe  them  your  own  self? 

Tare,  Yes,  I  do. 

O'Flat  The  more  fool  you.     I  hope  Major  Bombard  don't. 

Major  B.  I  believe,  indeed  I  might  have  known,  that  money  was 
his  god ; — and  does  all  your  panegyric  of  yourself  but  terminate  in 
requiring  a  concession  so  ruinous  to  your  friend  ?  Go,  sir ;  send  me 
your  account,  and  send  me  home  my  boys. 

Tare.  "  The  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire  ;"  I  ask  no  more  than 
my  right. 

Major  B,  No  more,  assuredly  ;  but  it  is  in  the  spirit  of  an  execu- 
tioner. Sir,  you  shall  be  forthwith  paid  your  uttermost  farthing,  if  it 
leave  me  pennyless ;  and  God  forgive  you  your  trespasses. 

O'Flat,  For  shame,  Mr.  Taretough,  with  your  pretensions  to  charity. 
The  major's  been  a  good  milch-cow  to  you,  and  now  you  mane  to  sue 
him,  or  arrest  him  perhaps,  when  it  will  prevent  his  going  on  with  law. 
Do  you  mean  to  kill  the  goose  for  the  golden  egg-^^^*  as  we  forgive 
them  that  trespass  against  us" — there's  a  quotation  for  you,  and  you 
know  where  to  find  it,  I  think,  as  it's  in  your  own  way. 

Tare.  Mind  your  own  affairs,  sir ;  and  before  you  interfere  with 
the  debts  of  others,  pay  your  own,  even  out  of  the  wages  of  your 
iniquity. 

O'Flat,  Hah !  gambling  I  presume.  Well,  and  so  I  will,  honey : 
cheer  up,  my  dear  major,  all  will  be  well  yet— other  friends  will  prove 
truer  than  that — ^no  matter  what — ^here  is  a  thirty-pound  acceptance 
of  my  own — take  it,  pay  yourself,  and  give  me  the  balance  when  con- 
Tanient. 

Major  B.  Sir,  this  is  of  no  earthly  use  to  me,  I  would  rather  have 
the  ten  pounds  which  you  produced. 

O'Flat,  Did  I  produce  it  ?  Oh  then,  it  was  by  mistake,  for  to  tell 
you  the  truth->-hem !-— it  is  not  my  own. 
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Tare,  Ha!  ha!  ha!  admirable .shuiRe! 

O'Flat  What  is  that,  old  hypocrite  ? 

Tare,  Nothing,  swindler. 

O'FlaL  Usurer. 

Tare,  Gambler. 

Major  B,  Begone  both  of  you,  let  not  this  chamber  be  the  scene 
of  your  ungentlemanly  altercation — ^your  epithets  may  be  equally  just, 
but  f^o  vent  them  elsewhere. 

Tare.  Well,  Sir,  you  shall  hear  from  my  attorney  soon.  \^Exit. 

O'Flat.  Major,  Til  borrow  money  to  pay  you.  [^Exit. 

Major.  {aolu8,'\  Now  heaven  rid  me  of  false  friends,  and  oh ! 
lighten  this  blow  upon  us  all.  My  wounds  !  my  dear  boys,  your  care- 
worn father  has  not  long  to  live.  Would  that  I  had  died  in  the  field 
for  my  country,  rather  than  to  be  thus  killed  piecemeal  by  her  laws. 

[Scene  closes,'\ 
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IN  A  LETTER  FROM  A  CITIZEN  TO  A  CITIZEN. 

'^  Do  not  sleep,  but  let  me  hear  from  you,"  were  your  last  words  at  our 
parting  by  the  river's  edge,  I  on  my  way  to  breathe  the  "  difficult  air"  J 

of  mountain  tops,  and  you  to  breathe  again  the  yet  more  difficult  air 
of  Fleet  Street  and  the  Strand.  It  is  now  raining  in  a  fashion,  of 
which  your  feeble  drivelling  showers  can  give  you  no  adequate 
conception.  The  windows  of  Heaven  are  open  beyond  a  doubt,  and 
dull,  heavy,  and  intermitting  descends  the  deluge  in  one  continuous 
stream.  Right  opposite  the  window  at  which  I  am  sitting  rises  a  hill, 
or  what  a  month  ago  I  should  have  called  a  mountain,  which,  in  clear 
weather,  lifts  its  purple  head  high  above  the  circumjacent  heights,  but 
is  now,  with  all  its  lesser  alps,  shrouded  from  the  view.  There  is  no 
alternative  for  me,  (unless  I  would  weary  for  fair  weather  over  a 
Homer,  that  has  crept  unknown  into  my  baggage,  picking  out  the  sense 
of  all  but  every  third  line,)  than  to  inflict  upon  you  an  epistle  as  long 
as  the  long,  long  hour,  and  as  dull  as  the  prospect.  .  For  who  is  so 
little  alone  in  his  own  company  as  to  be  able,  with  no  better  society, 
to  bear  up  against  the  united  influence  of  a  rainy  day  and  a  Highland 
hovel  ? 

I  will  not  detain  you  at  Cromer,  or  Scarborough,  or  Whitby,  or 
Warkworth,  or  St.  Abb's  Head,  or  Embro'  itself ;  now  that  steam- 
packets  have  caused  the  grass  to  grow  on  the  great  north  road,  the 
aspect  of  Britain  sea-ward  is  as  well  known  as  Grantham  steeple  or 
Gunnersbury-hill.  It  was  on  the  1st  of  July,  1826,  that  I  left 
Embro',  on  board  the  Quentin  Durward  steam  vessel,  bound  for 
Dundee.  We  passed  Inch  Keith,  on  which  Dr.  Johnson  is  so  absurdly 
sage,  hoping  to  espy  a  sealgh  or  phoca  slumbering  upon  the  beach, 
but  our  wish  was  not  gratified.  However,  my  stars  afterwards  -^ 
recompensed  me  for  this  disappointment,  by  showing  ipe,  as  I  crossed 
a  corner  of  a  little  island  in  the  Orkneys,  lying  between  Burra  and  the 
Mainland,  the  whole  herd  of  Proteus,  asleep  upon  the  shore.  The 
boatmen,   to   avoid   being    carried   out    of    their  way  by  the   tide 
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which,  confined  in  a  narrow  channel,  was  running  in  an  iadverae  direc- 
tion, at  a  rate  at  which  it  runs  no  where  else  in  the  world  save  in  the 
Orkneys  only,  had  preferred  to  drag  their  hoat,  at  the  risk  of  staving 
it,  across  a  projection  of  this  Isle  of  Proteus  and  his  sea-kne ;  an^  I 
preferred  paying  the  herd  a  visit,  to  helping  them  along  the  rugged 
course  they  were  proposing  to  navigate.  The  herd  allowed  me  to 
advance  within  some  twenty  or  thirty  yards  of  their  fold,  near  enough 
to  he  certain  that,  what  I  had  contended  with  the  Orcadians  were  no- 
thing more  than  so  many  masses  of  hlack  and  white  stone  upon  the 
beach,  were  actually  instinct  with  life.  At  the  next  step  I  respectfully 
made,  they  began  one  after  the  other  to  wallop  (as  the  antiquary 
expressively  describes  their  graceful  motion)  into  the  water ;  in  which, 
when  I  had  at  length  reached  the  spot  whereon  they  had  been 
basking,  I  beheld  some  thirty  faces,  which  resembled  that  of  a  mastiff 
dog,  and  viewed  the  intruder  with  such  exceeding  gravity,  as  disposed 
me  almost  to  laugh  at  the  reverend  assembly.  Occasionally  they 
turned  their  heads  to  each  other,  as  anxious  to  read  in  one  another's  eyes 
the  meaning  of  so  unwonted  an  intrusion.  The  natives  are  not  endowed 
with  the  active  belligerent  spirit  of  Hector  M'Intyre,  and  the  phocas 
therefore  sleep  unmolested  on  every  beach  of  the  Orcades.  This  little 
island  is  a  favourite  retreat,  and  seemed  to  be  wholly  theirs.  But  leav- 
ing these  emerald  isles  of  the  north  sea,  whither  I  have  got  before  my 
time,  return  we  to  the  coast  of  Fife,  where  you  may  descry  St.  Andrew's 
seated  on  the  water's  edge.  Its  towers  are  seen  with  the  naked  eye ;  its 
silent  quadrangles  and  sacred  grass-plots  may  be  left  to  the  imagination. 
Another  hour  or  so  brought  us  fairly  into  the  mouth  of  the  Tay,  and 
showed  us  Dundee  with  a  grove  of  masts,  and  smoke-breathing  chimneys 
instead  of  turrets,  seeming  by  its  commercial  opulence  to  insult  the 
stillness  of  the  tomb  of  learning  that  lies  opposite.  Why  Dundee  is 
called  "  bonny"  may  perplex  the  traveller  to  divine,  nor  will  he, 
methinks,  stop  to  inquire,  but  cry  with  the  hero  of  the  old  song: — 

Come  saddle  my  horse  and  let  me  gae  free, 
I  daur  na  bide  langer  in  bonny  Dundee. 

The  Firth  of  Tay  has  green  swelling  banks  well-wooded  for 
Scotland,  but  is  not  comparable  to  the  "  glorious  Forth."  No  steep 
rugged  Bass,  white  with  innumerable  sea-fowl,  breaks  the  uniform 
expanse  of  ocean ;  no  St.  Abb's  Head  juts  but  into  the  sea,  with 
Wolf's-hope  and  Wolf's-crag,  and  all  that  exists  not  in  reality,  and  yet 
**  more  truly  is  ; "  and  no  anticipation  of  the  great  city  rising  gloomy 
and  grand  in  the  remote  distance  stretches  the  neck  of  the  passenger 
to  catch  the  first  view  of  "  mine  own  romantic  town."  He  who  has 
seen  Edinburgh  from  the  middle  of  the  Firth,  just  at  that  point  where 
the  Pentland  hills  uniting  with  Ai*thur*s  seat  encompass  the  town  in  a 
semicircle  that  is  broken  only  by  the  huge  castle,  whose  heavy  barracks, 
riding  high  in  the  clouds,  look  at  that  distance  like  the  towers  of  some 
fabulous  Mongatz,  and  by  the  ridge  of  the  High  Street,  whose  chimney 
tops  on  a  cloudy  day  are  both  "  tuiTet,  dome  and  battlement,"  has 
beheld  a  &igat^  which  "  1  bind,  on  pain  of  punishment,  the  world  to 
weet,"  no  other  sight  in  the  world  can  parallel.  But  let  us  on.'  The 
traveller  who  approaches  Perth  by  the  road  from  Dundee  will  lose,  "  I 
.  ween,  a  full  fair  sight,"  unless  he  walk  next  morning  two  or  three 
miles  along  the  Edinburgh  road,  and  resolutely  keep  Ids  back  to  the 
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jtown  till  he  has  toiled  up  a  steep  ascent ;  when,  if  he  chooses  to  tura 
round,  he  will  behold  what  the  guide-books  tell  you  made  Agricola's 
soldiers  exclaim, "  £cce  Tyber  !  ecce  campus  Martins. !  **  His  eyes 
wander  over  a  vast  plain,  bounded  on  the  left  by  the  amphitheatre 
of  the  Highland  hills,  here  with  an  aspect  black  and  threatfuiing^ 
(for  at  the  moment  I  beheld  the  prospect,  a  storm  was  eollecthig  over 
the  head  of  Ben  Voirlich,)  and  there  retiring  away  in  ^ery  shade  of 
blue  till  lost  and  mingled  with  the  sky.  Immediately  opposite  at  the 
distance  of  a  mile  rises  a  huge  precipitous  rock  of  red  stone  crowned 
with  a4)lantation,  under  which  the  Tay  drives  rapidly  along  to  lose 
himself  among  groves  and  rising  grounds  to  the  right.  In  pne  of 
his  sinuosities,  for  Meander  himself  pursues  not  a  more  tortuous 
course,  he  embraces  the  city  of  Perth,  where  he  pours  his  waters 
through  a  bridge  of  many  arches,  after  winding  along  the  whole  extent 
of  the  plain.  Having  taken  a  glance  at  this  wide  prospect,  I  pro-» 
ceeded  to  view  it  more  leisurely  in  detail ;  an  o])portunity  for  which 
is  enjoyed  in  perfection  only  by  the  pedestrian,  and  which  between 
you  and  me  is  the  best  recommendation  of  that  mode  of  travelling. 
In  other  words,  I  shouldered  my  staff  and  plied  my  feet,  an  exercise 
which  they  took  so  unkindly,  that  by  the  time  I  reached  Auchter^ 
graven  (a  name  for  you  to  practise  your  organs  of  speech  ttpon)i 
they  very  willingly  reposed  themselves  in  an  upper  chamber  wherein 
stood  a  bed  with  checked  curtains,  whither  a  travellei*  in  those  parts 
is  ushered,  in  order  to  the  enjoyment  alike  of  his  pot  of  porter  and  his 
night's  repose.  Here  Ifirst  heard,  or  deemed  I  heard^the  sound  of  Gaelic  ; 
but  as  this  is  a  sort  of  debatable  land,  I  may  have  mistaken  the  lowland 
jargon  ojf  two  cackling  old  women  for  the  mother  tongue  of  Ossian.  The 
road  grew  beautiful  as  I  approached  Dunkeld,  and  beguiled  my  very 
feet  of  their  pains.  Father  Tay  again  revealed  himself  with  a  selvage  of 
white  pebbles  on  either  side ;  and  the  hills  began  to  assume  the  frowning 
aspect  of  veritable  mountains.  The  praiseworthy  assiduity  of  the  great 
proprietor  has  clothed  most  of  these  heights  with  plantations  of  oak 
and  fir ;  the  very  respectable  ridge  on  your  left,  however,  i*aises  his 
he^d  covered  only  by  his  native  heath.  Under  shades  "  high  over- 
arched'' the  road  descends  for  two  or  three  miles,  and  appears  to  be 
leading  you  only  to  deeper  solitudes.  I  looked  curiously  forth  from 
time  to  time  for  a  glimpse  of  the  town^  but  beheld  only  one  intermln* 
able  bower  of  green  leaves,  sparkling  in  the  sun,  and  rustling  to  the 
breeze.  At  length  sundry  wreaths  of  blue  smoke  were  seen  stealing 
from  among  the  trees,  and  presently  I  came  in  sight  of  a  noble  bridge^ 
with  the  weather-stained  ruins  of  the  old  cathedral,  on  a  carpet  of 
green  turfbeyond.  If  a  man's  honey-moon  were  a  time  to  look  at  rocks  and 
water-falls  and  babble  o'  green  fields,  this  were  a  place  to  steal  to 
and  hide  yourself  and  partner  from  the  world  .But  Dunkeld,  with  all 
its  beauties,  could  not  overcome  my  innate  propensity  to  press  forward ; 
so  leaving  my  benediction  on  the  place^  I  pursued  my  way  next 
morning,  as  I  thought,  to  Blair,  but  really  in  the  opposite  direction. 
The  road  was  too  agreeable  to  make  me  very  inquisitive  about  the 
way  it  ran ;  so  after  having  walked  several  miles,  I  discovered  on 
inquiry  that  I  had  douMed  my  distance  from  Killiecrankie  to  which 
in  my  own  belief  I  had  been  advancing.  I  retraced  my  stef)s,  and 
having  put  Dunkeld  a  few  miles  behind  me,  solaced  my  weary  limbs 
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with  bathing  them  in  the  Tay^  a  compliment  T  have  since  paid  to  mosl;^ 
of  the  rivers  and  firths  of  Scotland.     The  other  day,  for  example »  I 
had  a  sumptuous  bathe  under  the  rocks  of  Duncan^y-liead,  with  sea*^, 
fowl  innumerable  shrieking  and  clamouring  above. 

But  Killiecraukie — the  pass,  it  is  said,  of  Bally-broughness, "  abunie 
which  Sandy,''  according  to  Galium  Beg,  "  seldom  caam,'' — it  was 
not  tiU  evening  began  to  lower  that  J  entered  it.     Before  the  existence 
of  the    plantations,    which    now  fringe    its    naked    sides,  it  must, 
have  been,  indeed,  an  "  awful "  pass-     The  Garry — for  I  had  bid  a 
reluctant  adieu  to   father  Tay,   and   caught   a  view  of  the   high 
mountains  among  which  I  imagine  he  b  borne — ^the  Garry  thundered 
below  at  an  immense  depth,  almost  perfectly  invisible.     The  roqid, 
which  was   more^  like  a  road  through  a  park  than  high  road^  ran 
along  the.  side  of  the   mountain,  with  plantations  above  and  be- 
low.    The  opposite  hill  is   a  craggy  height,  where  the  white  rock, 
looks  out  freq-uently  among  the  shrubs  by  which  it  is  clothed.     The 
descent  to  the  bed  of  the  stream  is  on  both  sides  almost  a  sheer 
precipice.     The  shades  of  evening  were  stealing  over  a  sky  glowing, 
with  a  recently  splendid  sun-set ;     and  two  Highlanders  who  were 
going  my  way,  entertained  me  with  their  edition  of  the  battle  of, 
Killiecrankie  and  the   death  of  Dundee.     A  monumental  stone,  at 
present  rising  amidst  a  crop  of  oats,  marks  the  spot  where  he  fell. 
^'  The  dead  bodies,"  said  this  native  historian,  ^'  lay  so  thick  down 
yonder  at  that  ford,  you  might  have  gone  over  dry-shod.'*     In  thi« 
conversation  I  fancied  I  observed  a  touch  of  Highland  politeness  or. 
suppleness,  call  it  which  you  please.    "  General  Mackay,*'  said  my 
infoiTuant,  "  who  commanded  the  Englishers, — no,  not  the  Englishers 
exactly,"  (correcting  himself,)  "  they  were  the  cove«a»ters>  you  are 
to.  understand.*'    I  interposed  with,  "  but  I  believe  General  Mackay. 
had  chiefly   English  troops  on  that  occasion,"     **  Well   then^  the 
Englishers,  sir,,  as  pou  say,"   returned  he,  incapable  of  the   Inde-. 
licacy  of  seeming  to  believe  them  to  have  been  English,  because,  as 
he  had  before  sagaciously  remarked,  his  audiitor  was  from  England. 
Our  talk  was  Interrupted   by  the  unlooked-for  sight    of   two   fair 
apparitions,  stepping  gently  down  the  pass  with  the  air  of  persons, 
perfectly  at  home ;  one  of  them  was  a  bright-haired,  blue^yed  lassie, 
who  bcKce  her  country  in  her  countenance ;  the  other  a  more  womanly 
personage  with  a  look  more   assured,   a  darker  eye  and  a  cast  of. 
features  with  which  I  was  more  familiar.    "  Who  are  they  ?  '*  said  I. 
^f  0,its  just  Miss  Cawmil  frae  the  hoose  o*urrard,"  (he  pointed  to  a, 
whit«  house  till  now  hid  among  the  trees,)  ^^and  the  southland  leddie,^ 
her  governess."     The  Bridge  of  Tilt,  a  pleasant  inn,  facing  an  amphi- 
theatre of  bare  green  hiUs,  received  me  that  evening,  weary  yet  not 
displeased. 

To  this  succeeded  Blair  Athol  which  I  went  not  out  of  my  way 
to  visit,  because  one  does  not  go  to  Scotland  to  see  fine  seats  and  ple^^ . 
sure^-grounds ;  and Bruar Water, whose  waters,  (although  the  "noble 
duke"  has  acceded  to  its  "humble  petition,"  and  shaded  its  banks. 
"  wi'trees,"  not  yet  "towering,"  and  "  bonnie  spreading  bushes,!')  had 
nevertheless  left  "  half  their  channel  dry,"    and  were   complainings 
i^mong  "  whitening  stones." 
Next  ensued  two  long  stag^  of  perfect  Highland  drjeariness.    The 
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coimtry  through  which  I  had  passed,  compared  with  that  in  which  my 
route  now  lay,    suggested  tery  forcihiy  the  idea  of  Eden  and   the 
Burronnding  wastes  into  which  our  first  parents  were  exiled.     Along* 
the  hanks  of  the  Tay  there  are  several  spots  where  the  scenery  is  of 
the  soft  and  smiling  character,  which  more  properly  helongs  ta  the 
landscape  of  merry  England.     At  the  same  time,  the  violence  of  the 
streams,  the  dark  purple  of  the  hills,  and  occasionally  the  appearance 
of  some  tremendous  peak  in  the  distance,  advertise  you  that  you  are  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  '^  the  Grampians."   The  vale  or  strath  through  which  I 
had  travelled,  ended,  as  I  have  invariably  found  such  vales  or  straths  to  do, 
in  a  wild  and  desolate  region,  where  the  road  extends  its  weary  length 
through  peat-mosses  and  bogs,  over  which  the  eye  is  carried  to  black 
frowning  hills,  whereon  herds  of  black  cattle  pick  up  a  subsistence, 
among  the  sprinklings  of  verdure  that  chequer  the  otherwise  uniform 
expanse  of  rock  and  heather.    It  was  on  a  black  and  threatening 
evening  that  I  left  Dalnacardoch,  an  uncomfortable  and  (to  me)  in- 
hospitable Highland  inn,  for  Dalwhynnie,  where  I  intended  to  take  up 
my  rest  during  the  night.     On  either  side,  at  the  distance  of  about 
half  a  mile  or  so,  arose  black,  heavy,  lumpish  hills,  which  succeeded 
each  other  with  scarcely  any  discernible  difference  of  shape  or  com- 
plexion.    Their  tops,  for  they  rose  to  a  great  height,  were  often 
shrouded  in  a  dense  cloud ;    it  occasionally  also  drizzled,  and  this 
rendering  their  forms  indistinct,  made  them  look  more  awfully  gloomy.' 
TThe  expanse  below  was  a  marshy  green,  diversified  with  pools  of 
waters,  whose  black  edges  showed  that  they  had  been  made  by  the 
^iggii^£>   of  peat.      Along  the  road    the   only  objects   were  black 
stacks   of  peat  appeariog  here  and   there,  and  Highland  cottages, 
quite  as  black,  and  scarcely  larger  than  the  peat  stacks  attached 
to    them.      The    smoke)   rising,    not    through  a    chimney — luxury 
unknown  to  the  country,  but  through  a  hole  in  the  roof,  which  they 
call  a  lummy  (if  I  spell  it  right,)  and  eddying  in  a  dense  volume 
through  the  low-roofed  door  and  air-hole  guiltless  of  glass,  gave  you 
intimation  what  kind  of  comfort  you  were  to  look  for  within.     A 
strapping  Celtic  lady  with  a  child  in  arms,  not  unfrequently  crept  from 
under  the  low  door,  and  standing  erect  as  tall  as  the  roof  of  her  house 
looked  upon  the  traveller  and  his  straw-hat;  whilst  more  timorously  from 
behind  the  corner  ofthe  cottage  peeped  forth  a  bare-headed,bare-l^ged, 
tawny-coloured  urchin  with  a  ragged  kilt,  and  half  a  shirt.      Along- 
side of  the  road  the  Garry  brawled  and  chafed,  without  even  an  alder 
or  birch  to  clothe  his  banks.     I  had  seen  this  mountain-stream  further' 
down  its  course  bounding  away  in  the  depths  of  a  glen  more  beautiful, 
than  imagination  could  paint.     It  was  now  impatiently  pursuing  its 
way  through  a  wide  waste  whose  dreariness  equally  surpasses' descrip- 
tion.    As  I  advanced,  the  vastness  and  solitude  of  the  country  seemed 
to  increase — ^more  properly,  I  believe,  the  evening  began  to  grow  darker ; 
no  peat  stacks — no  cottages — not  even  a  black-faced  sheep  suddenly 
lifting  its  head  and  staring  at  the  passer  by.    *^  Ne  bird  was  heard 
to  sing,  ne  bee  to  hum."      Only  black  posts  at  intervals  to  point 
out  the  road  to  the  traveller,  who  otherwise  in  great  falls  of  snow  * 
might  chance  to  wander  out  of  his  way,  and  be  no  more  heard  of. 
The  Garry  too  had  forsaken  me.     Through  an  opening  between  isfo 
iwin-mountains — fac  similes  of  each  other  in  blackness,  lumpishness 
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and  altitude — T  espied  the  condemned  loch,  front  which  he  takes  hiir 
rise.  The  mists  were  thick  upon  it,  and  without  tree  or  shrah :  the 
mountains  descended  abruptly  down  to  its  very  margin,  entombing  it, 
as  it  were,  in  black  moss  and  heather. 

I  trudged  along  like  one  impatient  of  the  place  and  time,  unable  to 
withdraw  my  thoughts  from  dwelling  upon  the  utter  desolation  around 
me,  or  to  forbear  contrasting  it  with  the  comforta  of  a  snug  parlour,  a 
biasing  fire  and  bubbling  tea-urn.  In  the  language  of  the  motto  to 
the  first  chapter  of  Guy  Mannering — "  When  he  looked  around  and  be* 
held  nothing  but  a  black  morass  extending  on  all  sides,  and  heard  nothing 
but  the  whistling  of  the  wind  through  the  bull-rushes  or  the  mournful  cry 
of  the  lapwing,  he  did  sometimes  find  himself  wishing  that  he  was  safe 
at  home. by  his  own  jsnug  fire-side."  Thus  thinking  of  nothing  but  the 
inn  to  which  I  was  hastening,  I  pressed  forward  regardless  of  a  pain 
in  the  left  knee,  which  admopished  me  that  I  liad  walked  enough  for 
one  day.  The  last  gleams  of  day-light  served  to  reveal  the  broken 
ridge  of  a  higher  chain  of  hills  than  any  I  had  yet  seen  rising  before  me. 
I  have  been  so  long  among  hills  and  glens,  that  the  appearance  of  any 
huge  barrier  of  this  kind  makes  comparatively  little  impression  upon  me. 
But  when  I  first  entered  the  Highlands,  the  sight  of  any  distant  peak 
of  Unusual  latitude  used  to  affect  me  with  an  indescribable  sensation  of 
curiosity  and  awe.  When  the  eye  has  nothing  to  repose  upon  but  a 
distant  assemblage  of  blue  mountains,  the  barriers  of  an  unexplored 
region,  fancy  is  busily  engaged  in  penetrating. its  recesses,  and  paint«» 
ing  scenes  far  more  sequestered,  and  strange  than  any  which  tho 
reality  can  exhibit.  But  when  you  have  got  into  the  heart  of  the- 
country^  and  are  walking  contentedly  along  the  banks  of  the  stream 
that  wanders  through  the  glen  or  strath  which  these  mountains  enclose, 
you  are  satisfied  with  gazing  and  enjoying,  and  imagination  has  nothing 
to  do.  A  blue  hill  in  the  distant  landscape  is  to  me  a  more  interesting^ 
and  affecting  object  than  the  same  hill  close  at  hand,  however  gigantie 
and  picturesque  be  its  proportions.  It  was  some  relief  te-  me  to  look, 
out  occasionally  upon  these  remote  barriers  to  which  I  appeared  to^be 
tending ;  and  it  was  yet  greater  to  find  myself  on  the  banks  of  another 
cheerful  stream  which  promised  a  strath  ere  long.  By  and  by  was- 
heard  the  shepherd's  dog  barking — a  sign  of  comfort  in  this  thinly 
inhabited  district ;  and  after  a  time  a  light  twinkled,  but  whether  far 
r  near  was  difficult  to  decide.  The  road  crossed  the  stream,  by  a 
bridge,  but  my  left  knee  ached  long  and  painfully  before  I  reached  my 
resting-place.  A  carriage  in  the  inn-yard,  and  lights  glancing  back- 
wat^s  and  forwardsj  seemed  to  speak  a  full  house.  Of  several  doors, 
I  chose  that  which  appeared  the  most  dignified,  but  I  chose  wrong.  It  led 
me  to  the  kitchen ;  a  lofty  apartment  bounded  only  by  the  rafters^ 
which  were  varnished  with  the  soot  of  centuries.  Figures  male  ana 
fetnale,  old  and  young,  were  descried  by  the  light  of  the  fire^  crouching 
round  a  collection  of  peat  ashes  spread  upon  the-  ground,  whilst  a 
strapping  lass,  the  queen  of  the  Pandemonium,  was  bustling  to  and 
fro.  They  raised  their  heads  to  look  at  the  new  guest ;  but  Dalwhynnie 
is  the  head  quarters  of  the  greatest  sporting  country  in  Scotland ;  and 
the  straw-hat  and  jacket  of  the  "  muir-fowl  shooter"  are  sights 
familiar  to  the  eye.  With  some  difficulty  I  made  my -way- to  the  more 
habitable  quarter  of  the  house,  and  met  my  landlady  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs,  who  ushered  me  into  an  apartment  dim  with  the  $moke  that  issued 
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from  a  smadging  fire  of  peats.  Throagh  this  cloud  I  egpied  a  farm, 
which  seemed  to  be  eagaged  ia  discassing  a  bottle  of  port,  and  my 
landlady's  apology  gave  me  to  understand  with  more  certainty  that  we 
were  intruding  upon  premises  already  occupied.  The  figure  turned 
its  head,  and  then  set  a  back  upon  us  which  said  plainly  as  back 
could  speak,  you  are  not  welcome  here.  However,  by  the  tinae  that  I 
bad  placed  myself  conveniently  by  tbe  fire— this  was  early  in  July 
you  recollect--— arranged  my  little  comforts,  to  wit,  tea,  toast,  black 
currant  jelly,  comfits,  marmalade,  and  all  the   little   niceties  of  a  J 

Scottish  tea-table,  which  we  know  little  or  nothing  of,  the  figure 
became  more  sociable,  and  entered  amicably  into  conversation.  For 
accent  and  dialect  it  might  have  been  English,  but  a  certain  dogmatical 
tone  betrayed  the  Scot.  We  chatted  on  this  and  that,  till  my  eyelids 
began  to  close  of  their  own  accord,  and  I  left  him  to  the  enjoyment  of 
a  glass  of  warm  toddy,  with  which  he  had  proceeded  to  correct  the 
coldness  and  rawness  of  the  port. 

"  The  morn  was  up  again — ^the  dewy  morn, — ^with  breath  all 
incense,  and  with  cheek  all  bloom,''  Sec. ; — ^the  very  desert  smiled  under 
the  influence  of  a  bright  sun ;  and  the  showers  of  the  night  had  re- 
freshed the  parched  heather,  and  called  forth  its  fragrance,  which 
was  to  me  a  most  delicious  perfume.  The  scene,  I  believe,  was 
nothing  more  than  a  continuation  of  that  which  luid  inspired  me 
with  so  much  ennui  on  the  preceding  night ;  but  it  now  seemed 
4;hat  even  the  wilderness  had  charms,  and  that  a  man  might 
live  in  this  country  and  yet  hope  to  be  reasonably  happy.  I 
walked  for  some  time  under  the  quickening  influence  of  those  feelings 
which  pedestrians  alone  enjoy  ;  till  my  raptures  were  somewhat  abated 
by  the  recurrence  of  the  pain  in  my  left  knee,  and  I  began  to  fear 
•that  one  cannot  be  even  a  walker  without  practice.  The  scene  how- 
ever visibly  improved.  Dwarf  birches  and  alders  began  again  to 
feather  the  sides  of  the  hills,  and  edge  the  borders  of  the  water.  The 
hills  receded  and  the  valley  expanded ;  the  river  grew  broader  and 
poured  a  more  copious  torrent  of  water,  whilst  a  more  refreshing  green 
'Occasionally  adorned  its  banks  and  patches  of  corn  of  all  shapes  and  sizes 
jundefended  by  any  thing  like  hedge  or  ditch,  more  frequently  chequered 
the  moss  and  heather.  I  was  in  the  midst  of  Strath-spey,  on  the 
-banks  of  the  Spey,  with  the  high  hills  of  Badenoch  around  me  and  in 
the  distance  the  lofty  peak  of  Cairngor-um,  whence  come  the  beau- 
tiful stones  of  that  name.  I  was  now  to  look  out  for  a  white  house, 
-where  a  friend  of  mine  had  appointed  to  meet  me,  and  where  he  had 
assured  me  I  should  find  a  hospitable  welcome.  I  saw  one,  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  prettily  seated  near 
the  bottom  of  the  hill,  with  that  abundance  of  green  patches  around 
it,  which  marks  the  favourite  seat  of  the  sheep  farmer,  and  such 
was  the  ci-de-vant  Captain  M.  As  I  drew  nearer,  1  discerned  two 
persons  standing  on  the  green  before  the  house,  one  of  them  looking 
attentively  through  what  seemed  a  perspective  glass ;  and  by  the  > 
advantage  of  an  intervening  ascent,  I  surprised  them  in  the  act  of 
reconnoitering  the  road,  at  the  distance  of  about  four  miles,  there 
being  no  hedge-row  trees  in  these  parts  to  impede  the  prospect,  in 

quest  of  me.     Mr.  M ,  an  officer  of  foot  in  the  Duke  of  York's 

•memorable  expedition  to  Holland  and  now  a  sheep-farmer,  came 
forward  to  welcome  me,  with  nothing  of  the  air  of  a  military  man. 
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but  with  tlie  cordiality  and  native  politeness  of  a  Highlander.— 
His  house  was  a  neat  white-washed  cottage  of  pretty  considerable 
dimensions;  in  a<;coinmodations  scarcely  equal  to  a  respectable 
villager's  house  in  an  ordinary  village. 

The  dinner,  which  was  soon  announced,  concluded  with  a  novel  daiiity, 
©f  which  I  had  never  se6n  the  like — a  preparation  of  milk  of  the  consis- 
tence of  jelly,  which  is  eaten  with  cretim  if  such  be  the  taste  of  the  party. 
In  the  articles -of  milk,  cream  and  butter,  they  surpass  the  choicest  pro- 
ductions of  English  dairies ;  the  reason  of  which  was  once  given  me  by  a 
Highlander, "  O,  it  a'  the  heather  flowers ,  and  the  ndt'ral  grass.''   In  the 
Highlands  they  sow  no  clover,  and  the  spontaneous  grass  of  the  hill 
and  vale  is  far  sweeter  than  the  comparatively  rank  crops  that  are 
obtained  froni  English  pastures.     Added  to  this,  they  are  not  articles 
of  sale  among  them,  being  made  only  for  home  consumption.     Some- 
thing also  may  be  ascribed  to  the  little  black  Highland  cow,  a  much 
more  delicate  creature  than  the  milky  mothers  of  our  own  herds.-— 
What  with  their  delicate  mutton,  their  sweet  potatoes,  their  plen- 
tiful  supplies  of  milk   and  cream,   which  ax-e  introduced  in  every 
shape,  and  are  the  invariable  accompaiiiments  of  every  kind  of  fruit 
and  pastry,  a  Highland  repast  is  to  be  preferred  to  a  city  feast,     Dr^ 
Johnson  1  think  complains  on  one  occasion  of  being  able  to  procure 
nothing  but  whisky — ^*  She  sold^  nothing  but  whisky." — I  have  never 
been  in  a  hovel  so  poor  that  did  not  afford  a  bowl  of  milk,  which  / 
should  have  pronounced  to  be  cream,  either  for  inoney  or  for  love. 

The  milk  and  cheese  gave  place  to  the  bottle  of  whisky,  the  High- 
lander's favourite  beverage,  of  which,  plain  and  diluted,  he  drinks  what 
would  seem  to  us  immoderate  potations.  Yet  intoxication  is  rare :  Ido  not 
remember  having  seen  an  instance  of  it  since  I  have  been  in  the  High- 
lands. The  exercise  they  take  and  the  rawness  of  their  atmosphere 
enable  them  to  consume  a  quantity  of  ardent  spirit,  that  would  quickly 
undermine  the  constitution  of  a  southern  toper.  Legal  or  licensed 
whisky  is  I  find  in  the  Highlands  only  another  name  for  whisky 
of  an  inferior  quality ;  and  as  that  which  is  smuggled  may  be  haS  at 
a  much  cheaper  rate,  you  may  be  sure  it  is  universally  preferred.  Our 
potation,  in  which  a  bottle  soon  disappeared  among  three  or  four  of  us, 
was  seasoned  with  a  variety  of  stories  about  the  45  and  Prince  Charles 
with  sundry Badenoch  traditions.  After  having  jointly  imbibed  thus  much 
whisky  made  into  toddy,  we  were  invited  forth  to  breathe  the  fresh  air. 
In  the  portico,  and  most  houses  have  an  humble  shed  that  serves  for  a 
portico,  hung  a  variety  of  plaids  which  appeared  to  be  used  in  common 
by  the  whole  household,  each  member  of  it  throwing  one  over  his 
shoulders  when  he  has  occasion  to  step  over  the  threshold.  We  were 
severally  accommodated  with  such  like  Highland  mantles,  and  took 
our  way  up  one  of  the  sequestered  glens  that  are  so  common  in  this 
country. 

A  description,  indeed,  of  any  one  of  these  might  with  certain  modifi- 
cations, serve  for  a  general  description  of  the  glens  and  straths  through- 
out Scotland.  A  stream  of  water  issuing  somewhere  in  the  hills  and 
losing  its  way  for  a  while  in  moss  and  heather,  at  length  escapes  down 
SL  declivity.  This  hollow  in  the  hills  being  sheltered  from  the  winds 
a^d  fertilized  by  the  stream,  shows  generally  some  spots  of  delight- 
ftiUy  green  pasture,  as  well  as  a  profusion  of  the  natural  wood,  which 
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clothes  the  banks  of  the  stream,  aud  often  climbs  half-way  up  th^  moan- 
tain.  The  latter  may  be  more  or  less  abrupt  and  rocky,  the  stream 
broader  or  narrower,  and  the  plain  between  have  a  smaller  or  larger 
expanse  of  cultivated  lands ;  but  such  is  the  general  character.  The 
beauties  as  well  as  the  natural  wealth  of  the  Highlands  lie  in  these 
interstices  of  the  mountains,  which  for  the  most  part  comprise  also 
a  loch,  formed  by  the  river  or  torrent  flowing  through  the  strath* 
The  rest  is  all  a  wide  extent  of  mountain  ridges  crossing  one  another, 
ijn  every  direction,  and  clothed  with  moss  or  heather  varied  by  roeks 
«ud  patches  of  green ;  the  hollows  between  them  being  for  the  most  part 
peat  bogs  ^nd  verdant  swamps.  You  are  thus  always  enclosed,  always 
secluded,  and  your  prospect  is  at  no  time  very  extensive,  unless  when  some 
giant  of  the  Grampians  lifts  his  head  on  high  above  his  brethren  and  is 
seen  from  afar.  The  principal  valley  or  strath  will  have  smaller  glens 
opening  in  it  on  either  side,  where  torrents  have  forced  their  way  down 
some  hollow  of  the  hills  to  join  the  principal  stream.  After  long  continued- 
rains  the  mountain  side  is  itself  striped  with  running  streams  of  water,that 
glitter  like  so  many  silver  threads  in  the  sunshine.  In  the  summer  these 
water  courses  are  di7,and  distinguished  only  by  the  sand  and  gravel  which 
the  streams  have  brought  down  along  with  them.  These  glens,  appear- 
ing to  admit  you  as  it  were  into  the  heart  of  the  mountain,  present  irre- 
sistible temptations  to  the  pedestrian  to  deviate  from  the  beaten  path; 
but  if  you  pursue  them  far,  they  never  fail  to  conduct  you  to  a  wide 
and  bleak  expanse  of  moss  and  moor.  The  choicest  scenes  in  the 
Highlands  are  found  in  these  secluded  places,  and  often  therefore  escape 
observation.  To  see  any  portion  of  the  country  properly,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  take  up  your  quarters  in  some  particular  spot,  from  which,  as 
from  a  centre,  you  may  extend  your  investigations  all  around.  Often 
have  I  passed  a  beautiful  and  sequestered  loch  or  dell,  from  which  I 
was  separated  but  by  a  single  intervening  ridge,  without  dreaming, 
that  I  was  in  the  vicinity  of  any  thing  better  than  "  barren  rock  and 
cold  greystone." 

The  next  day  happened  to  be  Sunday,  or  the  Sabbath,  as  the  Pres- 
byterians more  solemnly  designate  it.  We  went  to  dine  at  a  neighbour's, 
but  had  to  ride  many  miles  for  our  dinner.  Our  route  led  us  by  the  shores 
of  Loch  Laggan,  the  pride  of  that  region,  which  the  Badenoch  and 
Lochaber  people  hold  to  be  superior  to  Loch  Katrine.  Each  mounted 
on  a  rough  Highland  poney  forth  we  issued,  upon  a  road  that  ran 
parallel  to  the  one  I  had  trod  the  preceding  day,  but  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Spey.  It  was  nearly  overhung  on  the  right  by  a  steep 
mountain,  that  occasionally  was  little  else  than  a  precipitous  wall  of 
rock;  and  on  the  left  lay  the  strath,  the  stream  and  another  dusky > 
barrier  beyond.  The  view  in  front  presented  a  high  mountain-ridge, 
which  was  continually  changing  shape,  seldom  assuming  any  very 
romantic  outline  but  rising  often  to  a  great  height,  as  was  shown  by  the 
patches  of  snow  which  you  espied  in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks.  Bleak 
and  desolate  the  scene  could  not  well  be  called,  though  without 
the  propitious  influence  of  a  bright  sun,  for  the  day  was  dull  and  lour- 
ing. A  wild  and  solitary  region  it  was,  that  might  possibly  oppress  a 
stranger  with  too  deep  a  feeling  of  loneliness,  but  to  which  a  native 
might  be  supposed  to  cling  with  the  fondness  mountaineers  usually  en- 
tertain for  the  natural  ramparts  of  their  country.     Here  and  there 
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stood  t  Highland  gen tleman-farmer*s  abode,  bare  and  naked  on  the  hill 
side,  and  visible  for  many  a  nolle  around ;  andbere  and  there  a  cluster 
of  Hack  huts^  the  tenants  of  which  rented  inrconjanetlon  a  farm,  whose 
insufficiency  for  the  maintenance  of  the  sheep  and  cattle,  with  which 
it  is  stocked,  they  eke  out  by  allowing  them  to  trespass  on  the  ad)a« 
cent  lands.  Looking  back,  the  view  up' the  strath  grew  more  engaging- 
the  higher  we  ascended ;  and  the  screen  of  hills  in  the  background  shut 
in  the  Valley  behind  us  with  a  cluster  of  gigantic  peaks,  that  presented 
eveify  shade  of  colouring  from  dusky  brown  to  purple  and  cerulean' 
blue.  The  road  itself  wore  a  more  animated  look  than  ordinary ; 
parties  of  well-dressed  Highlanders,  with  plaids,  tartan  jackets  and 
chequered  trews,  but  seldom  with  the  bonnet ;  and  lasses  with  bare 
heads  and  bare  feet,  carrying  their  shoes  and  stockings  and  bibles  in 
their  hands ;  were  performing  their  hebdomadal  pilgrimage  to  the  dis- 
tant kirk.  One  old  gentleman  I  remarked  with  particular  admiration,' 
wearing  a  broad  blue  bonnet  and  plaid,  and  mounted  on  a  powerful 
h(M*8e,  dding  in  the  van  of  his  family ;  whom  a  handsome  girl,  gay 
with  a  profusion  of  scarlet  ribbons,  was  driving  in  something  betweetf 
a  cart  and  a  cabriolet^  followed  by  two  or  three  of  the  younger  people' 
on  Highland  poneys.  These  figures,  seen  from  a  distance  moving  among, 
the  heather,  gave  a  peculiarly  pleasing  effect  to  the  landscape. 

A  country  like  this  can  hardly  be  without  its  stock  of  legendary^ 
lore,  and  with  the  exception  of  Lochaber  and  Rob  Roy's  country,  it  is 
richer  in  tradition  than  any  other  district  of  the  Highlands.  It  was 
originally  the  seat  of  the  Coihyns,  black  and  red  ;  but  on  the  accession' 
of  Robert  Bruce,  they  lost  lands,  gear,  life  and  all ;  the  clan  was^ 
extirpated,  and  the  very  name  extinguished.  To  them,  with  better 
fortunes,  succeeded  the  Macphersons,  Manabs,  and  other  Maes, 
whose  descendants  possess  it  unto  this  day.  The  stories  of  mine  host 
related  chiefly  to  a  much  later  period — the  45,  a  year  still  fresh  in* 
the  memory  or  imagination  of  the  natives  of  these  Highlands ;  for  in 
this  and  the  neighbouring  district  of.  Lochaber,  Prince  Charles  was 
himself  secreted  for  a  considerable  time.  I  was  most  amused  by  the 
adventures  of  old  Macpherson*  of  Cluny,  chief  of  the  elan,  who  headed* 
the  men  of  Badenoch,  one  of  the  finest  clan  regiments  in  the  cheva* 
lier's  army.  He  was  the  chief  who  in  the  skirmish  at  Clifton  covered 
the  rear  of  the  Highlanders,  and  according  to  my  host's  accouat,  per-- 
formed  the  part  of  Fergus  Mac  Ivor  on  that  occasion  ;  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  instead  of  falling  into  the  enemy's  hands,  he  -  prudently 
withdrew  his  men  as  soon  as  they  had  repulsed  the  cavalry.  His 
orders  to  retire  were  heard  and  obeyed  by  all,  save  a  deaf  Mac- 
pherson, who  either  would  not  or  could  not  hear  the  signal  for  retreat, 
and  who  still  kept  pressing  on  towards  the  main  body  of  the  Duke's 
cavalry,  declaring  it  a  shame  to  leave  the  ground  whilst  so  -  many  of 
the  loons  remained  upon  it.  His  deafness  or  obstinacy  procured  him 
a  cloven  skull,  and  he  was  the  only  person  who  fell  in  that  affair. 
Cluny  and  his  clan,  owing  to  some  mistake  in  the  day  on  which  they 
understood  battle  was  to  be  given,  were  not  present  at  the  last  conflict 
at  Culloden.  It  has  ever  since  been  a  joke  against  the  Macphersons, 
that  they  were  eating  their  "  brose  "  within  sound  of  the  firing  on  the 
field  of  battle. 
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Our  host  helre  interrupted  his  discourse  to  draw  our  attention  to  the 
Hurroandisg  scene.  We  stood  on  a  spot  that  commanded  a  yiew  of 
more  ^han  usual  interest.  The  Spey,  whose  banks  Mnged  with 
natural  wood  had  hitherto  confined  him  within  his  proper  limits,  had 
now  found  an  opportunity  of  expanding  his  waters  into  one  or  two 
small  dark  and  deep  lochs,  the  sides  of  which,  from  the  deep  blue 
verdure  which  they  exhibited,  the  experienced  eye  might  easily  know 
tjQ  be  a  morass.  Beyond  this  rose  a  pretty  knoll  closely  covered  with 
copse-wood,  over  which  impended  a  black  mountain-barrier,  that 
effectually  conceals  the  spot  from  such  as  travel  the  military  road  to 
Inverness.  The  road  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  along  which 
we  were  now  smoothly  pacing,  before  the  days  of  Marshal  Wade,  the 
great  road-maker  of  the  Highlands,  was  a  peat  bog,  which  a  High- 
lander, nimble  as  the  deer  of  his  own  hills,  might  with  his  light 
Springing  step  have  perhaps  surmounted,  but  which  would  have  been 
certain  to  sink  under  the  weight  of  an  armed  Sidier  Roy.  And  if  he  had 
hoped  a  passage  by  attempting  the  hill,  he  would  have  found  his  way 
barred  by  the  precipice  that  in  this  place  nearly  overhangs  the  road. 
The  Spey  itself,  over  which  no  bridges  were  in  those  days,  is  for  many 
a  furlong  unfordable,  except  in  seasons  of  absolute  drought. 

After  the  final  dispersion  of  the  clans  at  Culloden,  old  Cluny  is  said 
to  have  remained  in  hiding  among  his  own  hills  for  ten  long  years ; 
whether  that  he  was  unable  to  find  means  to  leave  the  country,  or  that 
he  was  loath  to  abandon  it,  or,  as  my  informer  seemed  to  think,  he 
still  continued  like  Mr.  Redgauntlet  to  foster  hopes  that  the  right 
side  would  yet  turn  uppermost.  His  favourite  retreat,  for  he  had 
many,  was  on  the  little  wooded  knoll  I  have  mentioned,  where  two  of 
his  clansmen  under  the  cover  of  night  built  him  a  hut  half  sunk  In 
the  ground  and  thatched  above  with. rushes  ;  the  whole  being  so  com- 
pletely shrouded  by  the  alders  and  birch-trees  around,  as  to  set  the 
most  inquisitive  eye  at  defiance.  It  had  the  advantage  too  of  being 
but  a  short  distance  from  his  own  castle,  whither  he  could  occasionally 
venture  down,  and  warm  himself  by  his  ain  ingle  nook.  He  continued 
to  make  this  his  principal  abode,  till  it  was  accidentally  discovered  by 
one  of  his  own  clan,  a  prying,  prating  fellow,  with  whom  no  secret 
was  safe.  This  Macpherson,  if  I  recollect  right,  had  scrambled 
down  to  the  thicket  to  gather  nuts,  when  happening  unwittingly  to 
tread  on  the  roof  of  Cluny's  hut,  his  foot  went  through  it  and  dis- 
turbed the  chief  in  his  lonely  meditations.  The  latter  not  knowing 
what  to  expect,  instantly  made  his  appearance  before  the  eyes  of  his 
astonished  clansman  :  "  God  bless  me,  Cluny, is  that  you?"  exclaimed 
he,  "  I  am  glad  to  see  you."  "  But  1  am  not  glad  to  see  you,  Donald," 
returned  the  chief.  ^  Why  so,  Cluny ;  do  you  think  I  would  betray 
you  ?  "  "  No,  I  do  not  think  you  would  betray  me ;  but  1  know  that 
before  morning  this  story  will  be  in  every  old  wife's  mouth  in  the 
strath."  "  I  will  be  as  silent  as  if  I  were  in  my  grave."  "  And  in 
your  grave  you  would  be,  were  I  to  deal  with  you  as  I  ought,  and  as 
self-defence  bids  me."  The  chief  understood  his  clansman's  weakness 
too  well  to  trust  him.  He  took  a  start  over  the  hill,  and  before  day- 
break was  twenty  miles  distant  from  the  spot ;  and  well  for  him  he 
was  so,  for  before  morning  dawned  a  party  of  red-coats  had  visited  it, 
and  laid  bare  the  inclosure. 
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Cluny's  story  affords  another  proof  of  the  unconquerable  fidelity  of 
the  Highlanders  to  their  chiefs.  That  he  was  somewhere  concealed 
in  the  country^  was  a  fact  known  to  all  the  people  of  the  district ;  and 
yet  for  ten  years  he  contrived  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  persons 
on  the  alert  to  apprehend  him.  In  particular,  on  one  occasion  they 
laid  a  trap  for  the  old  fox  into  which  he  had  nearly  fallen.  Cluny 
latterly  grew  less  cautious,  and  was  oftener  found  seated  by  his  own 
iire-slde.  They  were  aware  of  this,  and  four  parties  of  soldiers  were 
one  night  directed  to  march  with  all  haste  in  four  different  directions 
to  Cluny  Castle,  and  seize  the  chief,  who  was  known  to  be  at  that 
moment  within  doors.  Their  information  was  perfectly  correct ;  for 
not  only  was  Cluny  in  his  own  castle,  but  in  no  condition  to  help 
himself,  being  actually  dead-drunk ;  for  his  troubles  and  privations 
seem  latterly  to  have  induced  in  him  too  great  an  affection  for  the 
kind  creature   and  its  consolations.     The   arrest  of  the  chief  was 

.  prevented  by  the  merest  accident.  A  clansman  going  to  bed  happened 
to  hear  a  sound  like  the  clash  of  arms,  and  listening,  he  plainly  dis- 
tinguished the  suppressed  tread  of  a  party  of  men.  He  peeped  out  of 
the  window,  and  to  his  dismay  the  moon-beams  glanced  upon  three 
or  four  firecocks.  Instantly,  naked  as  he  was,  he  sprung  out  of  a 
back- window,  and  ran  with  the  speed  of  a  Highlander  towards  Cluny 
Castle.  His  alarm  and  precipitation  brought  on  a  pain  in  *  his  side, 
which  disabled  him  from  prosecuting  his  flight.  In  this  emergency 
he  called  up  another  of  the  clansmen  who  lived  hard  by ;  and  this 
man  hastening  on  in  the  same  manner  arrived  in  time  to  give  the 

♦  alarm.  Cluny,  quite  insensible,  was  swathed  in  the  plaids  of  his 
companions,  and  so  transported  out  of  the  castle.  The  party 
arrived  at  the  ford,  which  was  but  a  bow-shot  from  the  castle,  just 
as  the  soldiers  were  preparing  to  cross  it ;  and  having  concealed 
themselves  among  the  alders  till  the  enemy  had  effected  their  passage, 
they  made  all  haste  in  one  direction,  while  the  soldiers,  secure  of  their 
prey,  pressed  forward  in  the  other.  Cluny,  after  many  vicissitudes 
Bnd  hair-breadth  escapes,  at  length  effected  his  retreat  into  France, 
where  he  died.  His  son,  who,  along  with  many  other  Highland  gen- 
tlemen, recovered  his  paternal  estate,  was  born  whilst  his  father  was 
in  hiding,  and  is  said  to  have  borne  among  his  clansmen  a  name, 
which  being  interpreted  literally,  means,  "  Duncan  of  the  Kilns.''  I 
saw  on  my  return  the  ladies  of  Cluny-house  walking  by  the  banks  of 
the  river.  They  were  dressed  in  no  antique  fashion,  but  were  precisely 
such  figures  as  you  see  in  the  streets  of  Bath  or  Cheltenham ;  and  yet 
it  is  not  much  more  than  "  sixty  years  ago "  since  old  Cluny,  their 
grandfather,  led  his  clan  into  the  heart  of  England !  Such,  and  so 
rapid,  has  been  the  change  of  manners  in  the  Highlands ! 
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[So  little  seems  to  be  known  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Council  of  the 
Loudon  University,  and  of  its  future  plans,  concerning  which  we 
have  heard  repeated  inquiries  made,  and  not  satisfactorily  answered, 
that  we  think  we  shall  be  doing  seivice  both  to  the  excellent 
design  and  the  public,  by  reprinting  the  Prospectus  which  has  beeu 
circulated  among  the  subscribers.] 
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PROSPECTUS. 

The  Plan  of  the  University  of  London  is  now  so  much  matured,  that  the  Council, 
chosen  to  superintend  its  affairs,  deem  themselves  bound  to  lay  an  outline  of  it  before  the 
public,  in  order  that  the  friends  of  public  instruction  may  have  a  fuller  opportunity  of 
determining  how  far  the  Institution  deserves  the  continuance  of  their  support. 

The  number  and  names  of  the  Subscribers  sufficiently  evince  the  strong  conviction 
of  its  utility  which  prevails  in  the  class  for  whom  the  Institution  is  peculiarly  destined, 
and  who  consult  their'  own  interest,  as  well  as  that  of  the  public,  in  contributing 
towards  its  establishment. 

The  City  of  London  is  nearly  equal  in  population,  and  £ax  superior  in  wealth,  to 
each  of  the  Kingdoms  of  Denmark,  Saxony,  Hanover,  and  Wirtemburgh,  every  one 
of  which  has  at  least  one  flourishing  University.  Supposing  the  annual  rate  of  in- 
crease, in  the  last  five  years,  to  have  been  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  ten,  the 
present  populadcm  cannot  be  less  than  fourteen  hundred  thousand  souls,*  of  whom 
there  are  about  forty  thousand  males,  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-one  ; 
the  usual  period  of  academical  education.  Out  of  this  number  it  appears  to  be  pro- 
bable from  the  Parliamentary  returns  of  the  Property  Tax,  in  the  latter  years  of  its 
duration,  that  from  four  thousand  to  six  thousand  are  the  childrea  of  persons  who 
can  easily  defray  the  very  moderate  expense  of  their  attendance  on  Lectures  in 
Liondon.  It  may  safely  be  affirmed,  that  there  is  no  equal  number  of  youths  in  any 
other  place,  of  whom  so  large  a  portion  feel  the  want  of  liberal  education,  are  so 
well  qualified  for  it,  could  so  easily  obtain  all  its  advantages  at  home,  and  are  so 
little  able  to  go  in  quest  of  them  elsewhere.  No  where  else  is  knowledge  m(»e  an 
object  of  desire,  either  as  a  source  of  gratification,  a  means  of  improvement,  er  an 
instrument  of  honest  and  useful  ambition.  The  exclusion  of  so .  great  a  body  of  in- 
telligent youth,  designed  for  the  most  important  occupations  in  society,  from  the 
higher  means  of  liberal  education,  is  a  defect  in  our  institutions,  which,  if  tt  were 
not  become  familiar  by  its  long  prevalence,  would  offend  every  reasonable  mind.  In 
a  word,  London,  which,  for  intelligence  and  wealth,  as  well  as  numbers,  may  fairly  be 
deemed  the  first  City  in  the  civilized  world,  is  at  once  the  place  which  most  needs  an 
University,  and  the  only  great  Capital  which  has  none. 

The  Plan  of  the  Institution  will  comprehend  Public  Lectures,  with  Examinations 
by  the  Professors ;  Mutual  Instruction  among  the  Pupils,  and  the  aid  of  Tutors  in 
those  parts  of  knowledge  which  most  require  to  be  minutely  and  repeatedly  impressed 
on  the  memory.     It  is  intended,  that  the  Professors  shall  derive  their  income  at  first 

♦  By  the  returns  of  1821,  the  numbers  were  1,274,000. 
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principally,  attdf  aa  soon  as  may  be,  entirely,  from  the  fees  paid  bv  their  pupils ; 
they  will  hold  theix  offices  during  good  behaviour.  Professors  will  doubtless  be  round 
of  eminent  ability,  and  of  such- established  reputation,  as  to  give  authority  and  lustre 
to  their  instructions,  so  that  the  University  will  not  be  wanting  in  the  means  of 
exciting  and  guiding  superior  faculties  in  their  ascent  to  excellence,  as  well  as  of 
speedily  and  easily  imparting  the  needful  measure  of  knowledge  to  all  diligent  students. 
The  number  of  the  professors,  the  allotment  of  particular  branches  to  individuals, 
and  the  order  in  which  the  Lectures  ought  to  be  attended,  are  matteis  not  yet  finally 
settled,  and  some  of  them  must  partly  depend,  in  the  first  instance,  on  the  qua- 
lifications of  candidates ;  others  will  permanently  be  regulated  by  the  demand  for 
different  sorts  of  instruction.  Some  Professorships  may  hereafter  be  consolidated  ; 
more  are  likely  in  process  of  time  to  be  subdivided ;  many  entirely  new  will  doubtless 
be  rendered  necessary  by  the  progress  of  discovery,  and  by  the  enlarged  desire  oi  the 
community  for  knowledge.  The  Course  of  Instruction  will  at  present  consist  of 
Languages,  Mathematics,  Physics,  the  Mental  and  the  Moral  Sciences,  tog'ether 
with  the  Law  of  England,  History,  and  Political  Economy; — and  the  varioui 
branches  of  knowledge  which  are  the  objects  of  Medical  Education.  In  the  clasa- 
fication  of  these  studies  there  is  no  intention  to  [adhere  strictly  to  a  logical  order, 
whether  founded  upon  the  subjects  to  which  each  relates,  or  on  the  Acuities  princi- 
pal! v  employed  on  it.  Without  entirely  losing  sight  of  these  considerations,  the  main 
guide  of  the  Council  is  the  convenience  of  teaching,  which  for  the  present  purpose 
is  more  important  than  a  scientific  arrangement ;  even  if  such  an  anrangement  could  be 
well  made  without  a  new  nomenclature  of  the  sciences,  and  a  new  distribution  of 
their  objects.  A  few  preliminary  observations  will  explain  the  grounds  of  the  first 
choice  of  subjects  for  Lectures,  and  the  reasons  for  assigning,  in  some-  instances, 
boundaries  to  the  province  of  each  Professor. 

Some  Languages  will  probably  be  studied  only  by  those  whose  peculiar  destination 
requires  such  attainments,  and  in  this  department  generally,  it  will  be  fit  to  seek  for 
every  method  of  abridging  the  labour  by  which  the  majority  are  to  attain  that  profi- 
ciency to  which  they  must  confine  themselves.  But  the  structure  of  human  speechr 
is  itself  one  of  the  worthiest  objects  of  meditation :  the  comparison  of  various  lan- 
guages, makes  each  of  them  better  understood,  and  illustrates  the  affinity  of  nations; 
while  it  enlarges  and  strengthens  the  understanding ;  even  the  minute  and  seemingly 
unfruitful  study  of  words  is  a  school  of  discrimination  and  precision  ;  and  in  the  arts 
which  employ  language  as 'their  instrument,  the  contemplation  of  th^  original  models, 
not  only  serves  to  form  the  taste  of  the  youth  of  genius,  but  generally  conduces  to 
e2cpand  and  elevate  the  human  faculties. 

The  Mathematical  Sciences  are  so  justly  valued  as  a  discipline  of  the  reasoning 
faculties,  and  as  an  unerring  measure  of  human  advancement,  that  the  commendation 
of  them  might  seem  disrespectful  to  the  public  judgment,  if  they  did  not  afford  by  far 
the  most  striking  instance  of  the  dependence  of  the  most  common  and  useful  arte  upon 
abstruse  reasoning.  I'he  elementary  propositions  of  Geometry  were  once  merely 
speculative  ;  but  those  to  whom  their  subserviency  to  the  speed  and  safe^  of  voyages, 
is  now  familiar,  will  be  slow  to  disparage  any  truth  for  the  want  of  present  and 
palpable  usefulness* 

It  is  a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty  to  ascertain  the  distribution  of  Physics,  a  vast 
ficienoe,  or  rather  class  of  sciences,  which  consists  in  the  knowledge  of  the  most  general 
facts  observed  by  the  senses  in  the  things  without  us.  Some  of  these  appearances  are 
the  subject  of  calculation,  and  must,  in  teaching,  be  blended  with  the  Mathematics  ; 
others  are  chiefly  discovered  and  proved  by  experiment ;  one  portion  of  physical  obser- 
vation relates  to  the  movements  of  conspicuous  masses,  while  another  respects  the 
reciprocal  action  of  the  imperceptible  particles  or  agents  which  we  know  only  by  their 
results ;  a  great  part  are  founded  on  that  uniformity  of  structure,  and  those  important 
peculiarities  of  action,  which  characterize  vegetable  and  animal  life..  The  subjoined 
division  of  professoi ships  in  this  province,  though  chiefiy  adapted  to  the  practical 
purpose  of  instruction,  is  influenced  by  some  regard  to  the  above  considerations. 

As  the  Physical  Scienc^es  aim  at  ascertaining  the  most  general  facts  observed  by 
sense  in  the  things  which  are  the  objects  of  thought,  so  the  Mental  Sciences  seek  to 
determine  the  most  general  facts  relatmg  to  thought  or  feeling,  which  are  made  known 
to  the  being  who  thinks,  by  his  own  consciousness. 

The  sub-division  of  this  part  of  knowledge,  would  be  very  desirable  on  account  of 
its  importance  and  intricacy;  but  the  close  connexion  of  all  the  facts  with  each  other 
renders  it  peculiarly  diffici^t. 

A  separate  Professorship  of  Logic  is  proposed,  not  only  because  it  supplies  the  rules 
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of  argument,  and  the  teats  of  sophistry,  but  still  more  for  that  mental  regimen  by  which 
it  slowly  dispels  prejudice  and  strengtnens  habits  of  right  judgment. 

Perhaps,  also,  Rhetoric  may  in  time  merit  a  separate  Professorship,  of  which  one  main 
object  would  be  to  undeceive  those  rigid  censurers,  and  misguided  admirers,  who  can- 
aider  eloquence  as  a  gaudy  pageant ;  and  to  imbue  the  minds  of  youth  with  the  whole* 
some  assurance  that  when  guided  by  morality,  and  subjected  to  logic,  it  is  the  art  of 
rendering  truth  popular,  and  virtue  delightful ;.  of  adding  persuasion  to  conviction  ; 
and  of  engaging  the  whole  man,  the  feelings  as  well  as  the  understanding,  on  the  aido 
of  true  wisdom* 

The  object  common  to  the  Moral  Sciences,  is  the  determination  of  the  rules  which 
ought  to  direct  the  voluntary  actions  of  men ;  and  they  have  generally  been  subdivided 
into  Ethics  and  Jurisprudence ;  though  the  important  dutinction  between  these 
sciences  has  seldom  been  accurately  traced,  still  less  steadily  observed.  The  direcC 
object  of  Ethics  is  the  knowledge  of  those  habitual  dispositions  of  mind  which  vire 
approve  as  moral,  or  disapprove  as  immoral,  and  from  which  beneficial  or  mischievoufl 
actions  ordinarily  flow.  In  an  ethical  point  of  view,  actions  are  estimated  good  is 
proportion  to  the  excellence  of  the  state  of  mind  £rom  which  they  arise.  The  sdene« 
of  Ethics  is  co-extensive  with  the  whole  character  and  conduct  oi  man ;  it  contemplates 
the  nature  of  virtues  and  duties ;  of  those  dispositions  wliich  are  praiseworthy,  and  o| 
that  course  of  action  which  is  incumbent  on  a  reasonable  being,  apart  from  the  con- 
sideration of  the  injunctions  of  law,  and  of  the  authority  of  civil  government. 

The  first  object  of  Jurisprudence,  (taking  the  term  in  an  enlarged  sense,)  is  the 
ascertainment  of  rights,  or  of  those  portions  of  power  over  persons  or  things  which 
should  be  allotted  to  each  individual  for  the  general  welfare.  The  second  is  to 
determine  what  violaticms  of  these  rights  are  so  injurious  in  their  effects  and  oonse^ 
quences  to  society,  as  to  require  prevention  by  the  fear  of  adequate  punishment.  It  is 
die  science  which  defines  rights  and  crimes ;  it  pre-supposes  the  authority  of  •govern- 
ment, and  is  limited  in  its  direct  operation  to  the  outward  actions  of  men  as  they  affect 
each  other.  Ethics,  though  it  has  a  wider  scope,  contemplates  its  objects  more  simply 
and  generally.  Jurisprudence,  within  its  more  Umited  sphere,  considers  its  objects  in 
more  points  of  view  ;  prescribes  more  exact  rules,  and  is  therefore  compelled  to  make 
minute  and  even  subtile  distinctions.  The  confusion  of  these  two  branches  of  Moral 
Science  has  contributed  to  disturb  the  theory  of  Ethics,  and  to  corrupt  the  practice  of 
legislation. 

The  study  of  the  Law  of  England  has  for  centuries  been  confined  to  the  Capital, 
where  alone  is  a  constant  opportunity  of  observing  its  administration  in  Courts  of 
Justice,  and  of  acquiring  skill  in  peculiar  branches  under  private  instructors.  These 
exclusive  advantages  of  London  for  the  Study  of  the  Law  will  be  enhanced  by  com- 
bination with  Lectures  and  Examinations,  while  systematic  instruction  in  Law,  and  in 
general  knowledge,  will  be  rendered  accessible  to  those  branches  of  the  legal  profession 
who  are  now  shut  out  from  them  in  conunon  with  the  majority  of  the  other  youth  of 
this  Capital. 

The  maxims  which  ought  to  be  observed  by  independent  communities  towi^rds  each 
other«  and  of  which  the  fitness  is  generally  acknowledged  by  civilized  states,  together 
with  the  usages  by  which  they  profess  to  regulate  their  intercourse,  constitute-  v^hat  is 
'metaphorically  called  the  Law  of  Nations. 

Political  Philosophy,  which  considers  what  axe  the  rights  and  duties  of- Rulers^  and 
Subjects  in  relation  to  each  other,  naturally  belongs  to  the  province  of  Ethics. 

In  an  arrangement  which  does  not  affect  a  rigid  method.  History  and  Political 
Economy  may  be  classed  either  as  parts  or  appendages  of  Moral  Science.  A  minute 
knowledge  of  History  cannot  be  communicated  by  Lectures.  But  the  outline  of 
GeneralHistory,  directions  to  the  Student  for  historical  reading,  the  subsidiary  sciences 
of  Geography  and  Chronology,  together  with  some  information  respecting  Numismatics 
and  Diplomatics,*  and  the  rules  of  Historical  Criticism,  will  furnish  ample  scope  for 
one  Professor. 

The  object  of  the  science  of  Political  Economy  is  to  ascertain  the  laws  whiqli 
regulate  the  production,  distribution,  and  consumption  of  wealth,  or  the  outward 
things  obtained  by.  labour,  and  needed  or  desired  by  man.  It  is  now  too  justly  valued 
to  require  any  other  remark,  than  that  the  occasional  difilculty  of  applying  its  principles^ 
and  the  differences  of  opinion  to  which  that  difficulty  has  given  rise,  form  new  reafons 
for  the  diligent  cultivation  of  a  science  which  is  so  indispensible  to  the  welUbeing  of 

*  The  ascertainment  of  the  age  and  authenticity  of  ancient  manuscripts,  chiefly  of 
public  documents,  by  their  written  character  and  o&er  outward  marks.  The  adoption 
of  this  technical  term  from  the  continental  nations  seems  to  be  Justified  by  convenience. 
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conuottunities,  and  of  which,  as  it  (lepends  wholly  on ^  facts,  all  the  perplexities  must  b6 
finally  removed  hy  accurate  obtervatioo  and  precise  language. 

For  the  studies  which  are  necessary  in  all  the  branches  of  the  Profession  of  Medicine, 
London  possesses  peculiar  and  inestimable  advantages.  It  is  in  large  towns  only  that 
Medical  Schools  can  exist.  The  means  of  acquiring  anatomical  knowledge,  medical 
experience,  and  surgical  dexterity,  must  increase  in  ^xact  proportion  to  the  greatness 
of  the  town.  At  this  momei^t  the  great  majority  of  those  who  are  called  general 
practitioners,  who  take  no  degree,  confine  themselves  to  no  single  branch  of  th?  pro- 
fession ;  but  in  whose  hands  the  whole  ordinary  practice  of  England  is  placed,  receive 
their  systematic  instruction  from  Lectures  in  London,  during  one  or  two  years,  while 
many  of  them  are  attending  hospitals.  The  annual  average  of  such  students  is  aboirt 
seven  hundred.  Many  of  the  Lecturers  have  been,  and  are  men  of  very  eminent 
ability;  and  the' practitioners  thus  educated  are,  generally,  most  respectable  for 
information  and  skill.  It  is  no  reflexion  on  either  body  to  affirm,  that  Medical  Educa- 
tion would  be  improved  if  the  teachers  of  most  distinguished  ability  who  are  now 
scattered  over  London,  were  gradually  attracted  to  one  Institution,  where  they  would 
be  stimulated  to  the  utmost  exertion  of  their  faculties,  by  closer  rivalship,  larger 
emolument,  a^d  wider  reputation.  To  what  cause  but  to  the  present  dispersion  of 
eminent  teachers  can  it  be  ascribed,  that  the  greatest  city  of  the  civilized  world  is  not 
ite  first  School  of  Medicine  1 

The*  young  men  who  are  intended  for  the  scientific  profession  of  a  Civil  Engineer, 
which  has  of  late  been  raised  so  high  by  men  of  genius,  and  exercised  wUh  such  signal 
advantage  to  the  public,  have  almost  as  strong  reasons  as  those  who  are  destined  for 
the  practice  of  Medicine,  for  desiring  that  a  system  of  academical  education  should  be 
accessible  to  them  where  they  can  best  be  trained  to  skill  and  expertness  under 
masters  of  the  first  eminence. 

To  these  examples  might  be  added,  the  obvious  and  striking  case  of  commerce,  which 
would  be  of  itself  sufficient  to  show  the  advantage  of  bringing  literary  and  scientific 
instruction  to  the  place  where  diligence  and  experience  in  liberal  occupations  are 
acquired.  By  the  formation  of  an  University  in  this  metropolis,  the  useful  intercourse 
of  theory  with  active  life  will  be  facilitated ;  speculation  will  be  instantly  tiled  and 
corrected  by  practice,  and  the  man  of  business  wUl  more  readily  find  principles  which 
will  bestow  simplicity  and  order  on  his  experimental  knowledge.'  No  where  can  every 
part  of  information,  even  the  most  remote  and  recondite,  be  obtained  so  easily  as  in 
a  city  which  contains  cultivators  of  all  branches  of  learning,  followers  of  all  opinions, 
and  natives  of  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 

The  Council  are  rather  encouraged  than  disheartened  by  the  consideration  that 
theijf  undertaking  rests  on  the  voluntary  contributions  of  individuals,  to  which,  after  a 
season  of  public  difficulty,  they  now  appeal  with  firmer  assurance.  They  are  satisfied, 
that  experience  of  its  advantages  will,  in  due  time,  procure  for  it  such  legal  privileges 
as  may  be  found  convenient  for  its  administration  ,  and  they  are  not  unwilling  that  the 
value  of  testimonials  of  proficiency  and  conduct,  granted  by  the  University,  should,  at 
least  in  the  commencement,  depend  on  the  opinion  entertained  by  the'  public,  of  the 
judgment,  knowledge,  vigilance,  and  integrity  of  the  Professors.  For  the  good  effects 
expected  in  other  seminaries  from  discipline,  the  Council  put  their  trust  in  the  power 
of  home  and  the  care  of  parents:  to  whom,  in  this  institution,  which  is  equally  open 
to  the  youth  of  every  religious  persuasion,  the  important  duty  of  religious  education 
is  necessarily,  as  weU  as  naturally,  entrusted.  That  care,  always  the  best  wherever  it 
can  be  obtained,  will  assuredly  be  adequate  to  every  purpose  in  the  case  of  the  resi- 
dents in  London,  who  must  at  first  be  the  main  foundation  of  the  Establishment. 
AVhen  its  reputation  attracts  many  pupils  from  the  country  and  the  Colonies,  those 
means  of  private  instruction,  and  domestic  superintendence,  may  be  adopted,  whicli 
have  been  found  in  other  places  to  be  excellent  substitutes  for  parental  care. 

Finally.  The  Council  trust,  that  they  are  now  about  to  lay  the  foundation  of  an 
Institution  well  adapted  to  communicate  liberal  instruction  to  successive  generations 
of  those  who  are  now  excluded  from  it,  and  likely  neither  to  retain  the  machinery  of 
studies  superseded  by  time,  nor  to  neglect  any  new  science  brought  into  view  by  the 
progress  of  reason ;  of  such  magnitude  as  to  combine  the  illustration  and  ornament 
which  every  part  of  knowledge  derives  from  the  neighbourhood  of  every  other,  with 
the  advantage  which  accrues  to  all  from  the  outward  aids  and  instruments  of  libraries, 
museums,  and  apparatus ;  where  there  will  be  a  sufficient  prospect  of  fame  and  emo- 
lument  to  satisfy  the  ambition,  and  employ  the  whole  active  lives  of  the  ablest 
Professors ;  where  the  most  eminent  places  in  Education  may  be  restored  to  their 
QatunU  rank  among  the  ultimate  and  Mghest  objects  of  pursuit  -,  where  the  least 
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'^'^■sibittcJtfL  ^posed  system  of  education  can  be  aiTorded;   but  a  confident  beUef  is  entertained 

"•  t.^  ^pli  ^.^  at  it  will  not  be  more  than  30/.  per  annum,  for  a  Student  admitted  on  the  nomina- 

.•«  mrnot  ar »  ^  ^^  ^  Proprietor.     In  the  early  period  of  the  Establishment,  it  is  probable  that  no 

*»  n  mxmnii^^'^*  Students  thsfti  those  presented  by  Proprietors  can  be  admitted  ;  and  whenever  the 

>  ^^  IT.  ^tended  scale  of  the  Institution  will  allow  of  a  general  admission  of  Students,  their 

inual  payments  must  necessarily  be  much  higher  than  tliose  required  by  the  Nomi- 

^  r*es  of  Proprietors. 

*  w      ^'»  Pk2fl«2  r.  A  piece  of  freehold  ground  has  been  purchased,   at  the  end  of  Gower- street,  for 

1&  iofr.       .e  erection  of  the  proposed  building,  and  the  Council  have  adopted  a  design  of  Mr. 

,     ^  /ilkinuB  ;    a  lithographic  sketch  of  which  may  be  had  by  the  Proprietors,  at  the  Office 

1?.  Jfokw^  *^®  University.    The  estimate  for  completing  the  whole  building,  faced  in  stone,  is 

1       jii   ^^^      T.OQO/. ;  but  the  Council  hope  to  be  able  to  finish  so  much  as  will  be  sufficient  for  the 

""j*^  rst  objects  of  the  Institution,  for  30,000^  ;  and  if  the  first  atone  be  laid  in  July  ox 

-.       Ii  £•  I    •**  uguBt,  they  trust  that  the  classes  will  be  opened  by  the  end  of  the  next  year. 
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fV  AutoBT.  Anecdote  of  the  French  Revolution. — An  elderly  woman, — her  understanding 
rt.  PliTiQi^  childish  through  age,  and  who  was  deaf  Tsnthal, — was  put  in  accusation  with  her  son. 
fT.  Nirwfiy.  «  Tu  as  pleur6  la  mort  du  roi,*'  said  the  judges  to  the  mother,  charging  her  also  with 
SS.  MidwiimttiDaving  put  on  mourning  on  the  occasion.  *'  O,  yes,'*  said  the  old  woman,  **  I  was 
udCkiea  )orry  for  the  king,  poor,  dear,  good  man  ;  and  I  put  on  a  black  silk  apron  and  a  black 
^-  MittmJieaB^bbon  round  my  cap."  The  judges,  seeing  the  people  inclined  by  this  simplicity  to  a 
<ii.  .Vltava^ Tfli^entiment  of  compassion,  advanced  to  something  more  serious.  **  Tu  as  conspir^ 
Media)  Ja^ontre  I'^tat."     Here  the  son  put  himself  forward  :  '*  Messieurs,  do  what 


Si.  Media)  Ja^ontre  I'^tat."  Here  the  son  put  himself  forward  :  '*  Messieurs,  do  what  you  will  with 
iri(J|         me;  but  my  mother — ^you  see  her  imbecility  ;  she  is  deaf:  how  can  she  have  con- 

*f.  rfinjfiilff^ispired  against  the  state?"  "  Elle  est  gourde?"  said  the  judge:  '*  6cris,  greffier, 
pitilaik  ■<l»i*elle  a  conspir6  sourdemeut  contre  I'^tat."  This  pun  is  not  to  be  forgiven.  Arrived 
fiiiMiitar  ^^  ^®  place  of  execution,  the  mother,  seeing  the  assembled  crowd,  asked  her  son  the 

>    K  C     \1  ^'-  "^^^^i^g  <*^i*  »  whether  it  was  a  fair,  or  some/ete.     He  obtained  as  a  favour  from]  the 

'  '        ,'  executioner,  that  his  mother  might  bo  the  first  to  suffer  death. — Four  Years  in  France. 

Jacobitism  in  1745. — When  my  mother  was  about  twelve  years  old,  the  horses 
■   ti  state  tkexn*?  *^^  arms  of  the  family  were  provisionally  taken  from  them,  as  being  suspected  papists  ; 
■    flDfrilmt»*^  precaution  not  unreasonable  if  their  wishes  were  considered ;  for  th^  children,  as  my 
mother  told  me,  ran  about  the  house,  singing  Jacobite  songs,  among  which  the  followiiig 
_.    JA.«™^y  vie,   in  poetical  merit,   tliough  not  in   political  effect,   with  the   memorable 
•  ri'^^^f  5  LUleburlero  ;— 
'  '^     '  "  mk:*  "^^  ^  ^**  *  walking  through  Jameses  Park, 

•^v-frtererjrpnpc  j  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  j^  ^  turnip  cart; 

'  X  n  of  tflfpwf^  •  ^nji  |jj^  jji,^  surrender  King  James's  crown. 

...i'loaiM       nr  j^  jg  eighty  years  since  :  twenty  years  since  the  publication  of  Waverley.  The  cultiva* 
^  .  1^0*  tion  of  turnips,  by  which  our  agriculture  has  been  so  much  improved,  was  introduced 

..->  '.cJfrrocn  from  Hanover. — Four  Years  in  France, 

', !  'af.  la  ''VJy^       The  Bishop  of.Ozm  a  and  certain  Heretics. — In  a  dispute  between  the  Bishop  of 

'J  9^^h  nJrt  •»  *^^  Ozma  and  some  heretics  of  Verfeuil,  he  asked  them  how  they  should  understand  the 

^.^   name  Son  of  Man,  which  Jesus  always  gives  himself  in  St.  John,  and  in  particular  this 

-at.  out  o/smpW^    passage  of  St.  John,  iii.  13  :     "  Also  no  one  hath  ascended  up  into  heaven,  but  he  who 

"i.  ,   descended  from  heaven,  that  is,  the  Son  of  Man  who  is  in  heaven."    They  answered,  that 

N  'ir*  u  ni^  * '     Jesus  acknowledged  himself  as  the  son  of  a  man  who  was  in  heaven.     "  But,"  re* 

•ird?,  totliree^      joined  .the  bishop,  **  the  Lord  has  said  in  Isaiah,  *  the  heaven  is  my  throne,  and  the  earth 

is  my  footstool,'    The  legs  of  that  man  who  is  in  heaven  must  then  be  as  long  as  the 

.    [\emr^^    ,    distance  which  separates  the   heaven  from  the  earth."      "Without  doubt,"  they 

I  •aeiiintnwt.*'^     replied.     "  The  good  God  curse  you,"  said  the  holy  bishop,  "  stupid  heretics  as  you 

axe,  I  thought  you  had  more  subtility  than  that." — Sismotidi's  History  of  tlie  Crusades, 

...'l«.rifhtofl««^^     against  the  Albigen&es. 

'^    ^  Aug.  1826.  2  0 
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The  Oailsgos,  or  trs  Watea-casbxers  op  Lisbon. — A  g&lleg^  'vema  aemtibz  hy 
fldal^,  who,  aware  of  his  fidelity,  anbarthened  bis  mind  to  bun  by  sayingr  tliat  a  cet 
tain  individnal  was  obooxions  to  him.  The  good-natured  gallego  un<ler8tood  th 
hint;  the  price  agreed  upon  was  amoidore ;  and  Senhor  Mendez  declared  that  bis  ex' 
cellency's  enemy  should  not  witness  the  setting  of  the  sun.  The  fidalg^o  rose  froxn  his 
aeat,  embraced  his  GalKcian  (riend  with  rapture,  and  insisted  on  his  partaking  of  some 
'*  vacca  con  arros,*'  on  which  he  was  dining.  JVIendez  recoiled  witli  liorror  at  the 
fnroposition,  and  exclaimed,  "  your  excellency  Utile  knows  my  principles,  if  lie  con- 
ceives  me  capable  of  eating  beef  on  a  Friday." 

I  was  walking  one  day  through  the  Largo  de  Corpo  Santo,  and  observed  a  multitade 
of  people  stopping  their  noses  with  their  handkerchiefs,  and  looking  to^vards  a  comer 
house,  under  the  windows  of  which  the  police  had  placed,  a  line  of  burnings  pitch - 
lMUErel8,wi  A  a  view  of  purifying  the  air,  which  was  strongly  impregi&ated    with  the 
miagma  arising  from  the  carcase  of  an  tmfortunate  foreign  charlatan,    the   sen-  disant 
Baron  de  R — -— •    It  appeared  that  his  faithful  gallego,  together  with  a  soldier  of  the 
regiment,  had  been  employed  to  murder  him  for  the  moderate  price  of  about  a 
pound  sterling  each.    They  were  soon  detecfedj  and  as  soon  liberated,  by  the  interest 

of  a  female  relation  of  the  latter,  who  was  a  kept  mistress  of  the  confessor  to  the 

family. 

A  few  years  previous  to  the  organisatioQ  of  the  police  cavalry  and  infantry  by  tlie 
Count  de  Novion,  (an  officer  of  great  merit,  and  who  is  at  this  moment  living  in   a 
comer  of  Brittany,  neglected  by  those  of  whom  he  deserves  a  better  recompen^se,^  the 
number  of  atrocities  committed  at  all  hours  of  the  day  elicited  an  order  of  govemment, 
prohibitiog  the  carrying  about  any  species  of  arms,  and  empoweriag  t&e  oivil  patrols 
to  stop  and  consider  as  murderers  any  who  should  be  found  to  infringe  this  latr«     Am 
onfortunate  man  of  good  family,  Tetoming  home  from  playing  a  rubber  of  Casino,  had, 
owing  to  the  loneliness  of  his  road,  provided  himself  with  a  rapier,  which  be  took  care 
to  hide  under  his  capote.    He  had  iMx>ceeded  about  half  way,  when  he  was  attacked         I 
by  one  of  those  pests  of  the  Lisbon  streets,  a  large  dog.    He  naturally  drew  his  sword, 
in  self  defence,  and  sheathed  it  in.  His  enem^^'s  entrails.    At  that  unlucky  monaent, 
the  patrol  appeared  at  the  comer  of  the  street ;  and  the  gentleman  apprehendix?^  the 
consequences  of  being  found  with  arms  upon  him,  hastened  to  conceal  himself.     Tba 
guardians  of  the  night,  observing  one  who  had  the  appearance  of  wishing  to   avoid 
l^em,  followed  him  quickly ;  upon  which  he  slunk  into  a  corridor,  groped  about  in  tb» 
dark,  and  ascended  the  stair-  case,   to  the  first-floor  whero  he  found  a  door  upon 
the  jar,  which  gave  way  upon  his  touch.     Extreme  fear  prompted  him  to  enter  tha 
room  and  conceal  himself  in  a  comer  of  it.     In  the  mean  time  the  patrol  had  provided 
themselves  with  a  lanthom,  and  followed  his  footsteps  to  Iiis  hiding  place,  where^  to 
their  mutual  horror,  and  to  his  utter  consternation,  a  murdered  woman  was  discovered 
in  bed  in  a  comer  of  the  room.    Presumptive  evidence  was  so  strong  against  him, 
being  found  there  with  a  bloody  sword  under  his  cloak,  that  notwithstanding  eveiy 
effort  was  made  by  his  friends  to  save  him,  he]  (having  no  female  relation  on  footings 
&f  intimacy  with  any  confessor,)  was  executed.     A  few  years  afterwards,  a  galle^o,  on 
the  point  of  death  in  the  hospital  of-  St.  Jose,  acknowledged  being  the  real  muroerer, 
and  that  he  had  been  hired  for  the  purpose,  at  the  usual  price. — Sketches  of  Portuguese 
Life. 

Fishing  in  Siberia. — ^We  went  several  times  to  the  winter  races,  which  the 
Russians  of  all  classes  are  passionately  fond  of,  and  to  the  fisliing  that  takes  place  ob 
the  lakes  when  the  ice  is  at  the  strongest,  and  the  fish  in  a  state  of  the  most  complete 
numbness.    This  fishery  sometimes  produces  several  hundred  quintals  of  fish,  aad  is 
always  a  grand  holiday,  to  which  the  people  from  the  surrounding  country  come  in 
their  sledges :  they  drive  over  the  ice,  and  furrow  it  in  every  direction,  while  a  little 
lower  down,  under  the  horses'  feet,  the  net  is  introduced  by  a  hole  in  the  ice,  and  by 
means  of  a  succession  of  holes,  through  which  long  poles  are  put,  it  is  pushed  to  the 
other  end  of  the  lake,  and  then  dragged  back  with  a  shoal  of  fish,  which  are  hauled 
out  ujpon  ihe  shoro.    The  fish  are  motionless  in  the  water,  but  become  animtated  by 
the' effect  of  the  air,  and  utragde  violently.    The  different  kinds  and  sizes  are  picked 
out  and  left  exposed  to  the  air,  and  next  day,  when  they  become  completelif  solid 
from  the  frost,  thev  are  packed  up.    Salmon,  pikes,  and  tench,  are  sent  in  this  ttafis 
to  the  centre  of  Asia,  to  Fet^sburgh,  and    all  parts  of  Russia.    After  remuoaig 
frozen  for  three  or  four  months,  they  are  exposed  to  a  proper  ten^ratuiB,  and  sue 
restored  to  a  similar  state  to  that  which  they  were  in  IM   hour  before  being  taJisB. 
— Adventures  cf  a  t'rench  Serjeant, 
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RrssiAN  Roam.— -We  left  the  bfmks  of  the  Kliasme,  and  entered  upon  a  dtteatible 
road  that  leads  to  Ka«mof  on  the  OkA.  When  I  say  a  detestable  road,  no  idea  cah 
be  fbimed  in  France  of  the  sort  of  road  in  question.  The  highways  in  Russia,  ik 
proportion  as  one  enters  into  the  interior,  are  not  formed,  as  in  the  rest  of  Europe, 
of  beaten,  solid  earth,  either  paved  or  raised  into  a  causeway,  llie  people  havfe 
neither  had  the  time,  the  means,  nor  the  materials  necessary  for  accompUshiug  such 
.a  work,  in  a  countiy  which  is  almost  under  water ;  and  in  making  their  roads,  they 
have 'made  use  of  the  forests  of  firs  that  cover  the  country,  and  through  which  indee^ 
the  greater  part  of  them  have  been  made  by  the  aid  of  me.  Wooden  piles  are  driven 
into  the  earth  at  each  side  of  the  intended  highway.  On  these  piles  are  thrown 
beams  of  wood,  across  which  is  placed  a  floor  of  trees  rolled  close  together,  and  with 
tiieir  bari:  still  on. — Adventures  (ff  a  French  Serjeant, 

RuDucTio'N  OP  THE  Castl£  OP  MiNPRVA  BT  Stmon  de  Mohtpoht. — At  th« 
lieginning  of  June  1210,  the  anny  of  the  Crusaders,  under  the  command  of  Simon  d^ 
Motttfbrt,  appeared  before  the  Castle  of  Minerva,  regarded  as  the  strongest  place  |n 
the  Gaols.  The  inhabitants  defended  themselves  with  neat  valour  for  seven  weeks'; 
but  when,  on  account  of  the  heat  of  summer,  the  water  began  to  fail  in  their  cisterns, 
they  demanded  a  capitdation.  Guiraud  of  Minerva,  who  was  their  commander,  an4 
one  of  the  biavest  knights  of  the  province,  came  himself  to  the  camp  of  the  crusaders, 
ime  day  when  the  legate  was  absent,  and  a|;reed  with  Simon  de  Montfort  on  conditions 
tot  thd  surrender  of  the  place.  But,  as  they  were  proceeding  to  execute  them,  th^ 
Abbot  Arnold  returned  to  the  camp,  and  Montfort  immediately  declared,  that  nothii^ 
which  they  had  agreed  upon  could  be  considered  as  binding,  till  the  legate  had  given 
his  a88en^.  '*  At  these  words,"  says  Peter  de  Vauz-Cernay,  "  the  abbot  was  greatly 
afflicted.  In  fact,  he  desired  that  all  the  enemies  of  Christ  should  be  put  to  deatfi, 
hut  be  could  not  take  upon  himself  to  condemn  them,  on  account  of  his  quality  of 
monk  and  priest."  He  toought,  however,  that  he  might  stir  up  some  quarrel  betweefi 
the  negotiation,  profit  by  it  to  break  the  capitulation,  and  cause  all  the  inhabitants  tp 
be  put  to  the  aword*  For  this  purpose  he  required  the  count  on  one  part,  and 
Guiiaud  of  Minerva  on  the  other,  Xd  put  into  writing,  without  communicating  with 
each  other,  the  conditions  on  winch  they  had  agreed.  As  Arnold  had  flattered  himself 
he  found  some  difference  in  the  statements,  and  Montfort  immediately  availed  himself 
of  it,  to  decltire,  in  the  name  of  the  legate,  that  the  negotiation  was  broken  off:  but 
the  Xrf^rd  of  Minerva  instantly  replied,  that  though  he  thought  himself  aiaxB  of  h^i 
memory,  ^et  he  aiccepted  the  capitulation,  as  Simon  de  Montfort  had  drawn  it  up.  Q^p 
of  the  articles  of  this  capitulation  provided,  that  the  heretics  tiiemselyes,  if  they  w^ 
converted,  might  quit  the  castle,  and  have  their  lives  saved.  When  the  capitulalioii 
was  read  in  the  council  of  war,  **  Robert  of  Mauvoisin,"  sa^s  the  monk  of  Vaux- 
Cemay,  '*  a  nobleman,  and  entirely  devoted  to  the  Cathohc  faith,  cried  that  jtl^ 
migrims  would  never  consent  to  that ;  that  it  was  not  to  show  mercy  to  the  hereticf , 
out  to  put  them  to  death — they  had  taken  the  cross:  but  the  Abbot  Arnold  replied, 
Sear  xiotu  fpr  I  believe  there  will  he  very  few  converted."  The  legate  was  not  jcUqsive^ 
in  this  bloody  hope.  The  crusaders  took  possession  of  the  Castle  of  Minerva  the  ^^ 
of  July,  1210 ;  they  entered  singing  te  deum,  and  preceded  by  the  cross  and  th^ 
tsdards  x)f  Montfont ;  the  heretics  were  in  the  mean  time  assembled,  the  men  in  one 
house,  the  women  in  another,  and  there  on  their  knees,  ^resigned  to  their  fate,  they 
prepai»d  themselves  by  prayer  for  the  punishment  wluch  ^waited  them..  The  abbot,  Guy 
de  Vaux^Cemay,  to  fulfil  the  capitulation,  came,  and  began  to  preach  to  them  the  Catholip 
laith ;  bat  his  auditors  interrupted  him  with  an  unanimous  cry^-^"  We  will  have  noq^ 
4>f  your  ii^th,"  said  tiiey ;  "  we  have  renounced  the  church  of  Rome :  vour  labour  if 
an  vaiuj  for  neither  aeath  ma  life  will  make  us  renounce  the  opinions  we  bavp 
embraced."  The  abboc  of  Vaux-Cemay  then  passed  to  the  assembly  of  the  womeii, 
but  he  found  them  as  resolute,  and  more  enthusiastic  still  in  their  declarations.  Thf 
Cfvaat  of  MootfoEt,  in  his  tnm,  visited  both ;  already  be  had  pilad  up  an  enormoos 
noftssof  dry  wood:  <*  Be  amvertfd  to  the  Catholic  fai^,*'  said  he  to  the  assemblt^ 
Albigenses,  "  or  ascend  this  pUe"  None  were  shaken.  They  set  fire  to  the  pile,  w}^ 
covered  the  whole  square  with  a  tr^meiwlous  conflagrfttion^  fod  the  heretiics  were  tiiep 
conducted  to  the  place  :  but  violence  was  not  necessary  to  compel  them  to  ent^  tk^ 
flamea;  they  volnntsrily  precipitated  themselves  into  thsm/to  the  nnmber  of  moup 
l;hnn  one  hundred  and  (txtty,  after  living  c^miDSiided  their  souls  to  Uiat  God,  m 
whose  cause  they  snffersd  auurt^fiden.— -iSiamefMU's  Hietory  rf  th$  CrMtadm  agaifm  lAt 
AUrigenep, 
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Charactxr  of  Roobr  North's  Life  of  his  Brother. — lu  chann  does  not 
coiuuBt  in  any  manrelloud  incidents  of  Lord  Guildford's  life,  or  any  peculiar  interest 
attaching  to  his  character,  bat  in  the  unequalled  naivet6  of  the  writer — in  the  singular 
felicity  with  which  he  has  thrown  himself  into  his  subject — and  in  his  vivid  delineationa 
of  all  the  great  lawyers  of  his  tune.     He  was  a  younger  brother  of  the  Lord  Keeper, 
to  whose  affection  he  was  largely  indebted,  and  from  whom  he  appears  to  have  been 
■scarcely  ever  divided.     His  work,  in  nice  minuteness  of  detail,  and  living  picture  of 
motives,  almost  equals  tlie  auto-biographies  of  Beevenutio  Cellini,  Rousseau,  and 
Cibber*     He  seems  to  be  almost  as  intensely  conscious  of  all  his  brother's  actions  and 
the  movements  of  his  mind,  as  he  was  of  his  own.     All  his  ideas  of  human  greatness 
and  excellence  appear  taken  from  the  man  whom  he  celebrates.     There  never  was  a 
more  liberal  or  gentle  penetration  of  the  spirit.      He  was  evidently  the  roost  humane, 
the  most  kindly,  and  the  most  single-hearted  of  flatterers.    There  is  a  beauty  in  his 
very  cringing,  beyond  the  independence  of  many.     It  is  the  most  gentleman-Hke 
submission,  the  most  graceful  resignation  of  self,  of  which  we  have  ever  read.    Heuce 
there  is  nothing  of  the  vanity  of  authorship — ^no  attempt  to  display  his  own  powers — 
throughout  the  work.     He  never  comes  forward  in  the  first  person,  except  as  a  witness. 
Indeed  he  usually  speaks  of  himself  as  of  another,  as  though  he  haul  half  lost  his 
personal  consciousness  in  the  contemplation  of  his  idol's  virtues. — Retrotpective  Review^ 

Architecture  OF  Ste.  Genevieve  at  Paris. — Ste.  Genevieve,  sometime  the  Pan- 
theon, although  the  inscription,  "  aux  grands  hommes  la  patrie  reconnoissante,"*  was 
still  legible  in  1818,  is  now  restored  to  the  use  for  which  it  was  built.  The  portico  is 
so  extremely  beautiful,  that  the  architect  was  blamed  by  a  pun,  not  transferable  into 
English,  for  having  turned  all  his  architecture  out  of  doors, — **  mis  a  la  porte  toute 
•on  architecture*" — Four  Years  in  France. 

KiSE,  Person,  and  Character  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Saunders. — The  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Sauuders  succeeded  in  the  room  of  Pemberton.  His  character,  and  hia 
1>eginning,  were  equally  strange.  He  was  at  first  no  better  than  a  poor  beggar-boy,  if 
not  a  parish  foundling,  without  known  parents  or  relations.  He  had  found  a  way  to 
-live  by  obsequiousness  (in  Clement' s-inn,  as  I  remember)  and  courting  the  attorney's 
xlerks  for  scraps.  The  extraordinary  observance  and  diligence  of  the  boy,  made  the 
society  willing  to  do  him  good.  He  appeared  very  ambitious  to  learn  to  write ;  and 
one  of  the  attornies  got  a  board  knocked  up  at  a  window' on  the  top  of  a  staircase,  and 
that  was  his  desk,  where  he  sat  and  wrote  after  copies  of  court  and  other  bands  the 
«lerks  gave  him.  He  made  himself  so  expert  a  writer  that  he  took  in  business,  and 
«amed  some  pence  by  hackney- writing.  And  thus,  by  degrees,  he  pushed  his  Acui- 
ties, and  fell  to  forms ;  and,  by  books  that  were  lent  him,  became  an  exquisite  entering 
clerk  ;  and,  by  the  same  coiurse  of  improvement  of  himself,  an  able  counsel,  first  in 
special  pleading,  then  at  large.  And,  after  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  had  practice  in 
the  King's  Bench  Court,  equal  with  any  there.  As  to  his  person,  he  was  very  cor- 
pulent and  beastly ;  a  mere  lump  of  morbid  flesh.  He  used  to  say,  **  by  his  troggs," 
(such  a  humourous  way  of  talking  he  affected)  **  none  could  say  he  wanted  issue  of  his 
body,  for  he  had  nine  in  his  back."  He  was  a  fetid  mass,  that  offended  his  neighbours 
at  the  bar  in  the  sharpest  degree.  Those,  whose  ill  fortime  it  was  to  stand  near  him, 
were  confessors,  and,  in  summer-time,  almost  martyrs.  This  hateful  decay  of  his 
carcase  came  upon  him  by  continual  sottishness ;  ror,  to  say  nothing  of  brandy,  he 
was  seldom  without  a  pot  of  ale  at  his  nose,  or  near  him.  That  exercise  was  all  he 
used  ;  the  rest  of  his  life  was  sitting  at  his  desk,  or  piping  at  home  ;  and  that  home 
was  a  taylor's  house  in  Butcber-row,  called  his  lodging,  and  the  man's  wife  was  his 
nurse,  or  worse ;  but,  by  virtue  of  his  money,  of  which  he  made  little  account,  though 
lie  got  a  great  deal,  he  soon  became  master  of  the  family,  and,  being  no  changeling, 
he  never  removed,  but  was  true  to  his  friends,  and  they  to  him,  to  the  last  hour  of 
liis  lil9. 

So  much  for  his  person  and  education.  As  for  his  parts,  none  had  them  more  lively 
than  he.  Wit  and  repartee,  in  an  affected  rusticity,  were  natural  to  him.  He  was 
6ver  ready,  and  never  at  a  loss ;  and  none  came  so  near  as  he  to  be  a  match  for  Serjeant 
Maynard.  His  great  dexterity  was  in  the  art  of  special  pleading,  and  he  would  lay 
snares  that  often  caught  his  superiors,  who  were  not  aware  of  his  traps.  And  he  was 
so  fond  of  success  for  his  clients,  that,  rather  than  fail,  he  would  set  the  court  hard 
with  a  trick ;  for  which  he  met  sometimes  with  a  reprimand,  which  he  would  wittily 

*  To  great  men  their  grateful  country. 
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Fard  off,  so  that  no'  one  was  much  offended  with  him.  Bat  Hales  could  not  bear  his 
irregularity  of  life  ;  and  for  that,  and  suspicion  of  his  tricks,  used  to  bear  hard  upon 
him  in  the  court.  But  no  ill  usage  from  the  bench  was  too  haod  for  his  hold  of  business> 
being  such  as  scarce  any  could  do  but  himself.  With  all  this,  he  had  a  goodness  of 
nature  and  disposition  in  so  great  a  degree,  that  he  may  be  deservedly  styled  a  philan- 
thrope. He  was  a  very  Silenus  to  the  boys,  as,  in  this  place,  I  may  term  the  student^ 
of  the  law,  to  make  them  merry  whenever  they  had  a  mind  to  it.  He  had  nothing  of 
the  rigid  or  austere  in  him.  If  any  near  him  at  the  bar  grumbled  at  his  stench,  he 
ever  converted  the  complaint  into  content  and  laughing  with  the  abundance  of  his  wit. 
As  to  bis  ordinary  dealing,  he  was  as  honest  as  the  driven  snow  was  white  ',  and  why 
not,  having  i^o  regard  for  money,  or  desire  to  be  rich  ?  And,  for  ^ood  nature  and  con- 
descension, there  was  not  his  fellow.  I  have  seen  him,  for  hours  and  half-hours 
together,  before  the  court  sat,  stand  at  the  bar,  with  an  audience  of  students  over 
against  him,  putting  of  cases,  and  debating  so  as  suited  their  capacities,  and  encouraged 
their  industry.  And  so  in  the  Temple,  he  seldom  moved  without  a  parcel  of  youths 
hanging  about  him,  and  he  merry  and  jesting  with  them. 

It  will  be  readily  conceived  that  this  man  was  never  cut  out  to  be  a  presbyter,  or  any 
thing  that  is  severe  and  crabbed.  In  no  time  did  he  lean  to  faction,  but  did  his  busi- 
ness without  offence  to  any.  He  put  off  officious  talk  of  government  or  politics  with 
jests,  and  so  made  his  wit  a  catholicon,  or  shield,  to  cover  all  his  weak  places  and 
infirmities.  When  the  court  fell  into  a  steady  course  of  using  the  law  against  all 
kinds  of  offenders,  this  man  was  taken  into  the  king's  business  ;  and  had  the  part  of 
drawing  and  perusal  of  almost  all  indictments  and  informations  that  were  then  to  be 
prosecuted,  with  the  pleading  thereon,  if  any  were  special ;  and  he  had  the  settling  of 
the  large  pleadings  in  the  quo  warranto  against  London.  His  lordship  had  no  sort  of 
conversation  with  him,  but  in  the  way  of  business  and  at  the  bar ;  but  once,  after  he 
was  in  the  king's  business,  he  dined  with  his  lordship^  and  no  more.  And  there  he 
showed  another  qualification  h^  had  acquired,  and  that  was  to  play  jigs  upon  an  harp- 
sichord ;  having  taught  himself  with  the  opportunity  of  an  old  virginal  of  his  land- 
lady's; but  in  such  a  manner,  not  for  defect  but  figure,  as  to  see  him  were  a  jest.  The 
king,  observing  him  to  be  of  a  free  disposition,  loyal,  friendly,  and  without  greediness 
or  guile,  thought  of  him  to  be  the  chief  justice  of  the  King's  Bench  at  tliatnice  time. 
And  the  ministry  could  not  but  approve  of  it.  So  great  a  weight  was  then  at  stake  as 
could  not  be  trusted  to  men  of  doubtful  principles,  or  such  as  any  thing  might  tempt  to 
desert  them.  While  he  sat  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  he  gave  the  rule  to.  tha> 
general  satisfaction  of  the  lawyers.  But  his  course  of  life  was  so  different  from  what 
It  had  been,  his  business  incessant,  and,  withd,  crabbed ;  and  his  diet  and  exercise 
changed,  that  the  constitution  of  his  body,  or  head  rather,  could  not  sustain  it,  and  ha 
fell  into  an  apoplexy  and  palsy,  which  numbed  his  parts  ;  and  he  never  recovered  the 
strength  of  them.  He  outlived  the  judgment  in  the  quo  "warranto ;  but  was  not  present 
otherwise  than  by  sending  his  opinion,  by  one  of  the  judges,  to  be  for  the  king,  who,  at 
the  pronouncing  of  the  judgment,  declared  it  to  the  court  accordingly,  which  is  fre- 
quently done  in  like  cases. — R^  North's  Life  of  Lord  Keeper  Guibdford^ 

Treason. — In  the  moat,  surrounding  the  castle,  the  Due  d'Enghien  was  put  to 
death.  Every  one  must  lament  the  early  fate  of  this  prince,  and  the  extinction  of  an. 
illustrious  house.  The  duke  perished  for  having  done  or  attempted  to  do  what  he 
thought  to  be  his  duty,  and  Buonaparte,  in  causing  him  to  suffer  death,  regarded  him- 
self as  acting  according  to  his  own.  He  is  said  to  have  declared  at  St.  Helena  that,  were 
the  deed  to  be  done  again,  he  would  do  it.  The  "  greenest  usurpation,"  to  use  a 
phrase  of  Burke's,  has  never  scrupled  to  inflict  capital  punishment  on  those  who 
endeavoured  its  overthrow.  In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  William  III.  a  man  was 
giiilty  of  intending  the  death  of  the  king ;  and  having  nothing  to  plead  in  his  defence 
except  the  defect,  according  to  his  reasoning,  of  the  king's  title,  and  that  "murderare'* 
was  bad  Latin, — ^both  which  pleas  were  considered  as  equally  valid  by  the  court, — 
received  the  sentence  of  a  traitor.  But  some  time  must  elapse  ere  the  conduct  of  Bona- 
parte be  judged  by  principles  applied  to  that  of  other  men. — Four  Years  in  France. 

Mrs.  Barry's  Opinion  of  the  Kemble  School. — About  two  years  after  the  ap- 
pearance of  Mrs.  Siddons,  Mrs.  Crawford  (formerly  Mrs.  Barry),  dining  with  us  in  the 
Adelphi,  and  hearing  all  the  junior  part  of  the  family  lauding  the  new  Melpomene, 
vexed  and  disconcerted,  told  us  we  knew  nothing  of  the  matter. 

"  The  Garrjck  school,"  she  cried,  "  was  all  rapiditjf  and  passion,  while  the  Kemble 
school  was  so  full  of  paw  and  pauset  that,  at  first,  the  performers,  thinking  their  new 
competitors  had  either  lost  their  cues,  or  forgotten  their  parts,  used  frequently  to  prompt 
tliem." — Reynolds  s  Life  and  Times. 
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hxtLL  Of  AB|;HXRY»-^MintchB,  who  ww  tke  cause  of  ihm  death  of  T«mcrlme,  ki« 
fMher,  toeceeded  him  in  the  empire  of  IndUu  AU  the  Rajas  wen  not  eqoaHy  whrniin 
five  to  the  eon  of  thcii  vaaqmsfaer.  The  king  of  Caeear  took  anne  agunat  Maracha, 
and  the  evil  geniae  which  conetantly  penecuted  the  son  of  Tamerlane,  deliTored  hi^ 
into  the  hands  of  the  Indian  king.  He  was  made  prisoner  in  a  combat ;  but  the  con- 
qoeror  madie  a  geneioos  use  of  his  Tictoiy.  He  restored  his  captive  to  hherty  on  the 
feole  condition  of  the  kingdom  of  Csscar  being  for  the  foture  exempt  from  tribute. 
Miraeha,  who  had  as  oftmi  as  seTen  times  experienced  foitmie  adverse  to  his  anas  in 
bis  waiB  with  the  prince»  was  at  last  so  fortunate  as  to  defeat  and  take  him  prisons  in 
his  turn*  The  Tartar  proved  that  he  had  lew  homanityand  generosity  than  th« 
Indian.  -  *  -  He  kept  him  prisoner,  and  pot  out  his  eyes.  Ingratitude  of  so  deep 
a  dye  was  punished  by  the  very  individual  who  had  been  the  subject  of  it.  He  made 
use  of  the  following  artifice : — ^The  Tartars  have  always  had  the  reputation  of  bmojg 
superior  in  archery,  and  in  darting  the  javelin,  to  aB  other  nations.  The  Tartar 
soldiery  were  daily  accustomed  to  the  exercise  of  shootins  at  a  mark.     Miracha  [ 

himself  excelled  in  this  kind  of  diversion,  and  as  he  fancied  himself  unrivalled,  he  was  j 

utonisbed  to  learn  that  the  Raja  of  Cascar,  blind  as  he  was,  could  hit  a  mark  with 
the  greatest  precirion,  provided  he  heard  a  sound  to  proceed  from  the  spot  at  virhich  it 
was  necessaiy  to  take  aim.  The  story  of  this  surprising  skill  of  the  Raja  uipeared  to 
the  king  quite  fabulous.  He  therefore  commanded  that  his  prisoner  should  be  brought 
into  his  presence,  being  surrounded  at  Uie  time  by  all  the  omcers  of  his  court.  A  bow 
i^nd  aiTow  were  placed  in  his  hands,  and  he  was  ordered  to  suspend  drawing  the  bow  till 
the  W(»rd  commanding  him  to  do  so  should  be  given.  The  Haja  assuming  in  hismis- 
fiprtunes  an  air  of  haughtiness  which  became  him :  "  I  shall  not  obey,"  he  said,  "  in 
t|iis  place,  any  one  but  my  conqueror ;  no  other  perscm  has  a  right  to  command  me* 
As  soon  as  I  hear  the  king's  voice  commanding  me  to  let  fly  the  arrow,  I  shall  obey 
his  mandate."  .Having  thos  spoken,  he  placed  himself  in  an  attitude  to  obey 
the  prince,  as  soon  as  he  should  give  the  word.  Miracha  then  raising  his  voice, 
ordered  him  to  let  fly  the  anew  at  Uie  spot  whence  his  voice  proceeded.  At  these 
words  the  Ei^  obeyed  ;  the  bow  was  drawn,  aad  the  arrow  entered  the  body  ol 
I^racha.  He  was  carried  off  expiring,  and  the  Raja  was  hewn  in  pieces  by  Mira- 
cha's  guards.  -  -  -  Miracha  died  in  Uie  year  1451,  after  a  reign  of  forty-six  yearsb 
iatrou*s  HiUory  of'  the  M(^i  Dywuty,  of  which  a  translation  bm»  Ju$t  ajpfearedU 

DSSTRUCTIOM    OP   THX    ToWN    OF    BeZIEBS,    BY    THE    AbBOT    OP  CiTEAUX. — ^Tho 

citiKens  of  Besiers,  though  astonished,  were  not  discouraged.  Whilst  their  enemies 
were  stilt  occupied  in  tracing  their  camp,  they  made  a  sally,  and  attacked  them  at 
m»awares.  But  the  crusaders  were  still  more  terrible,  compared  with  the  inhabitants 
of  die  south,  by  their  fanaticism  and  boldness,  than  by  thdbr  numbers.  The  inflintry 
alone  sufficed  to  repulse  the  citiBens  with  great  loss.  At  this  instant,  all  the  battalions 
Of  the  besiegers,  precipitating  themselves  upon  them  at  the  same  time,  pursued  them 
to  eagerly  that  they  entered  the  gates  with  Uiem,  and  found  themselves  masters  of 
tile  city  before  they  had  even  formed  their  plan  of  attack.  The  knights  leamin?  that 
they  had  triumphed  without  flghting,  inquired  of  the  legate,  Arnold  Amalric,  abbot  of 
Citeaux,  how  they  should  distinguish  the  Catholics  from  the  heretics,  who  asade  them 
this  much  celebrated  reply ;  **  Kill  them  all;  the  Lord  will  know  well  those  who  are  hk,** 
The  fixed  population  of  Beziers  did  not  perh^w  exceed  fifteen  thousand  persons,  but  aU 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  of  the  open  villages,  and  of  the  castles  which  had  not  been 
judged  capable  of  defence,  had  taken  refine  in  this  city,  which  was  regarded  as 
exceedingly  strong ;  and  even  those  who  had  remained  to  guard  the  strong  castles» 
had,  for  the  most  part,  sent  their  wives  and  children  to  Beziers.  This  whole  ]nultitude» 
at  the  moment  when  the  crusaders  became  masters  of  the  gates,  took  refuge  in  the 
churches ;  the  great  cathedral  of  Saint  Hilaire  contained  the  greater  number ;  the 
canons,  clothed  with  tlieir  choral  habits,  surrounded  the  altar,  and  sounded  the  beUs» 
as  if  to  express  their  prayers  to  the  furious  assailants;  hut  those  supplications  of  brass 
were  as  tittle  beard  as  those  of  the  human  voice.  The  bells  ceased  not  to  souuid  till» 
of  that  immense  multitude,  which  had  taken  refuge  in  the  church,  the  last  had 
been  massacred.  Neither  were  those  spared  who  had  sought  an  asylum  in  the  other 
churches ;  seven  thousand  dead  bodies  were  counted  in  that  of  the  Magdalen  alone. 
When  the  crusaders  had  massacred  the  last  living  creature  in  Beziers,  and  had  pUlaged 
the  houses  of  all  that  they  thought  wortli  carrying  off,  Uiey  set  fire  to  the  city  in  every 
part  at  once,  and  reduced  it  to  a  vast  iVineral  pile.  Not  a  house  remained  standing, 
not  one  human  being  alive.  Historians  differ  as  to  the  number  of  victims.  The 
abbot  of  Citeaux,  feeung  some  shame  for  the  butchery  which  he  had  ordered,  in  his 
letter  to  Innocent  III,  reduces  it  to  fifteen  thousand ;  others  make  it  amount  to  sixty. 
-^Sisntomii'i  History  of  the,  Crus€ides  agnimi  the  Alhigenses, 
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Athsiam  mor«  venial  than  Hete&odoxy,  xn  ths  syes  qp  Orthodoxy. 

*'  My  wound  is  great,  bi^auae  it  is  so  small." — Dryden. 

«  Then  had  it  bien  greater,  'twould  be  none  at  all." — D,  of  Buckingham. 

It  has  been  often  remarked,  that  the  animosity  of  religious  sects  towards  each  other, 
increase  in  virulence  the  nearer  they  approach  to  unanimity  of  opinion.  To  the 
confirmed  Jesuit,  the  heresy  of  Calvin  was  less  odious  than  Jansenism,  and  absolute 
infidelity  more  tolerable  than  either.  The  GalUcan  church,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XlVe* 
was  divided  into  two  parties,  that  hated  each  other  with  a  reUgiou*  hatred,  becaasf^ 
t^ey  differed  on  a  metaphysical  point,  which  no  processor  reasoning  has  yet  been  able 
to  decide.  The  feeling  was,  of  course,  not  mitigated  by  the  long  duration  of  the 
conflict ;  and  Loiiis,  who  was  bigotted  in  proportion  to  his  ignorance,  at  length  solved 
the  problem  in  favour  of  the  Jesuits,  by  levelling  the  monastery  of  Port-Royal,  the 
head-quarters  of  Jansenism,  with  the  ground,  and  actually  causing  the  plough  to  pass 
over  the  spot  whereon  it  had  9tood.  The  following  anecdotes  supply  Uie  nonsense  of 
Dryden  with  a  meaning,  which  tbe  poet  dreamt  not  of,  and  show,  that  the  inference 
deduced  from  it  by  the  witty  peer  was  not,  what  the  latter  imagined  it,  a  reductio  ad 
absurdem : — When  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  going  into  Spain,  to  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  army,  Louis  asked  him  whom  he  meant  to  take  along  with  him  ?  The 
Duke  said,  Fontpertius.  Louis  objected,  that  the  mother  of  Fontpertius  was  a 
Jansenist.  "  I  do  not  know,"  answered  the  Duke,  "  what  the  mother  was ;  but  for 
the  son,  he  is  ao  far  from  a  Jansenist,  that  I  do  not  think  he  believes  in  a  God*" 
"  Indeed  !  '*  returned  Louis;  **  are  ^ou  quite  sure  of  thatl  In  that  case  you  may 
take  him."  Our  James  II.  had  it  in  his  mind,  at  one  time,  to  appoint  Catholic  bishops 
in  England ;  Louis  wrote  to  him  to  beware  how  he  admitted  Jansenists  among  tbem, 
or  he  would  introduce  a  heresy  as  mischievous  as  that  which  he  wished  to  eradicate.*^ 
See  Memoir$  of  Europe. 

Distinction  between  Senators  and  Great  Men. — A  traveller,  soon  after  fher 
restoration,  having  visited  tbe  tombs  below  the  pavement  of  this  chuich,  and  seen  the 
torch,  typical  of  philosophy,  issuing  from  that  of  Voltaire, — observed  a  monument 
which  seemed  to  him  a  new  one  ;  he  inquired  whose  it  was,  and  was  told  by  the 
attendant,  "  that  of  a  member  of  the  ancient  Senate." — **  But,"  said  the  traveller,  "  I 
thought  this  edifice  was  the  place  of  interment  for  great  men." — **  C'est  vrai ;  mais, 
en  attendant,  on  y  enterre  des  s^nateurs."  *  It  is  not  certain  whether  this  was  said  in 
simplicity  or  in  pernflage, — Four  Years  in  France. 

Religion  in  Fashion  at  the  Court  of  Louis  XIV. — Louis,  in  his  latter  years* 
became  very  devout.  He  married  Madame  Maintenon  from  religious  motives :  for 
though  he  made  no  boast  of  his  marriage  in  this  world,  not  choosing  to  forfeit  his 
reputation  as  a  man  of  gallantry,  he  no  doubt  looked  that  it  should  avail  him  a9  a  plea  in 
mitigation  in  the  next.  She  also  was  very  devout ;  and  under  their  united  influence  the 
court  was  converted  into  a  convent,  of  which  Madame  was  tbe  lady  abbess,  and  Louis 
the  iather  confessor.  The  exterior  of  piety  was  assumed  by  all ;  by  some  for  the 
furtherance  of  their  views  at  court ;  by  others,  merely  to  he  in  the  fashion.  The 
churches  were  crowded  with  courtiers  and  women  of  rashion ;  and  contempt  of  the 
world  and  its  pleasures  became  the  fashionable  cant.  ' '  Ladies,"  said  Madame  Maintenon, 
with  holy  exultation,  **  that  were  formerly  never  seen  ^t  church,  are  now  never  out 
of  it."  llie  nature  of  their  devotion  one  instance  will  be  sufficient  to  indicate.  One 
day,  when  the  king*s  chapel  was  crowded  to  excess,  (as  was  usually  the  case  long 
before  his  Majesty  appeared,)  Brissac,  the  major  of  the  guard,  entered,  and  marched 
Qut  his  men,  saying,  loud  enough  to  be  heard,  **  the  King  does  not  come  to  day." 
Instantly  the  chapel  was  deserted.  In  a  few  minutes  the  officer  of  the  guard  marched 
back  his  men ;  it  appeared  there  had  been  a  mistake  ;  and  Louis  entered.  Expressing 
&s  surprise  at  the  Uiinness  of  the  audience,  the  officer  told  him  what  had  occasioned  it. 
[See  Memoirs  of  the  "  Affairs  of  Europe,"  190.] — ^Maintenon  herself,  when  tyrannized 
over  by  her  predecessor,  Madame  de  Montespan,  had  often  expressed  a  desire  to  quiii 
the  court,  and  to  become  a  nun.  But  after  she  had  gained  the  victory  over  Montespan, 
the  pious  widow  no  longer  saw  any  difficulty  in  working  out  her  salvation  iu  a  place  of 
so  great  iniquity,  and  found  it  as  easy  to  i^ve  God  at  court  as  in  the  convent.  She 
writes  of  her  own  person,  that  she  is  now  "  too  old  to  change  her  condition ;"  and 
that  she  "  must  have  explained- herself  ill,  if  she  had  understood  it  to  be  her  intention 
to  heoomeKreligieuse.  In  the  world,"  she  adds,  "  one's  intervals  of  leisure  are  devoted 
to  God  -f  in  the  convent,  they  are  given  to  the  world." — See  Memoirs  of  Europe. 


*'  That  is  true  -,  bnt^.in  the  mean  time,  they  bury  ieaatoni  thjU^e. 
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Plvralitics  Indefensible* — Some  time  before,  a  book  had  beeii  ivcoittmended  to 
me,  wluch  1  found  great  difficulty  in  procuring ;  at  last  I  found  it  in  the  Tery  centre  of 
the  fashionable  world.  I  went  into  Faulder'g  shop,  in  Bond-street.  '*  Have  you 
PJuralities  Indefentible,  by  Dr.  Newtou,  founder  of  Hertford  College  V — "It  is  a 
baok  I  always  take  care  to  have  by  me,  for  the  best  of  all  possible  reasons, — I  am 
always  sure  of  selliug  it." — "  I  should  not  have  supposed  that.  Who  buy  it?  Aay 
clergymen  ? " — *«  Yes."—"  What  use  do  they  make  of  it  V  Mr,  Faulder  understood 
my  question.    I  have  forgotten  his  answer,  but  it  was  discreet. — Four  Years  in  France^ 

Sir  William  Scrogcs,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench. — Once, 
dining  with  Mr.  Hugh  May,  in  Scotland-yard,  Sir  Henry  Capel,  who  was  of  his 
lordship's  relation,  and  long  acquaintance,  made  one.  Among  other  discourse.  Sir 
Henry  Capel  was  urged  mnch  to  say,  why  they,  meaning  the  country  party,  urged  a 
matter  so  violently  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  yet  there  was  no  tolerable  reason, 
in  all  the  debate,  given  for  it.  At  last,  he  answered  **  that  they  did  not  use 'to  give  • 
the  true  reasons  that  swayed  them  in  debates,  to  the  house."  His  lordship  thought  it 
a  f  trange  account.  But,  I  believe,  if  it  was  so  then,  it  hath  been  much  more  so  since. 
-  -  -  This  Sir  William  Scroggs  was  made  lord  chief  justice  of  the  King's  Bench  while 
his  lordship  sat  in  the  Common  Pleas.  He  was  of  a  mean  extract,  having  been  a 
butcher's  son,  but  wrought  himself  into  business  in  the  law,  was  made  a  Serjeant,  and 
practised  under  his  lordship.  His  person  was  large,  visage  comely,  and  speech  witty 
and  bold.  He  was  a  great  voluptuary,  and  companion  of  the  high  court  rakes,  as  Ken, 
Guy,  &c.  whose  merits,  for  aught  I  know,  might  prefer  him.  His  debaucheries  were 
egregious,  and  his  life  loose  ;  which  made  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Hale  detest  him. 
He  kept  himself  very  poor,  and  when  he  was  arrested  by  King's  Bench  process.  Hale 
would  not  allow  bim  the  privilege  of  a  serjeant.  -  -  -  He  had  a  true  libertine  principle. 
He  was  preferred  for  piofessing  loyalty :  but  Oates  coming  forward  with  a  swinging  • 
popularity,  he  (as  chief  justice)  took  in  and  ranted  on  that  side  most  impetuously.  It 
fell  out  that  when  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  had  sat  some  short  time  in  the  council,  and 
seemed  to  rule  the  roast,  yet  Scroggs  had  some  qualms  in  his  politic  conscience ;  and, 
coming  from  Windsor  in  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  North's  coach,  he  took  the  opportunity, 
and  desired  his  lordship  to  tell  him  seriously,  if  my  Lord  Shaftesbury  hs^d  really  so 
great  power  with  the  king  as  he  was  thought  to  have.  His  lordship  answered  quick, 
'•  No,  my  lord,  no  more  than  your  footman  hath  with  you."  Upon  that,  the  other 
hung  his  head,  and,  considering  the  matter,  said  nothing  for  a  good  while,  and  then 
passed  to  other  discourse.  After  that  time,  he  turned  as  fierce  against  Oates  and  his 
plot  as  ever,  before,  he  had  ranted  for  it ;  and,  thereby,  gave  so  great  offence  to  their 
evidence-ships,  the  plot  witnesses,  that  Oates  and  Bedloe  accused  him  to  the  king, 
and  preferred  formal  articles  of  divers  extravagancies  and  immoralities  against  him. 
The  king  appointed  a  hearing  of  the  business  in  council,  where  Scroggs  ran  down  his 
accusers  with  much  severity  and  wit ;  and  the  evidence  fell  short ;  so  that,  for  want 
of  proof,  the  petition  and  articles  were  disnussed.  But,  for  some  jobs  in  the  King's 
Bench,  as  discharging  a  grand  jury,  &c.  he  had  the  honour  to  be  impeached  in  parlia- 
ment, of  which  nothing  advanced.  At  last  he  died  in  Essex-street  of  a  polypus  in  the 
heart.  During  his  preferment,  he  lived  well,  and  feathered  his  nest;  for  he  purchased 
the  manor  of  Bumtwood  in  Essex.  It  was  observed  of  him,  that  every  day,  in  his 
house,  was  holiday. — Life  of  Lord  Keeper  Guildfordf  just  republished. 

Speaking  Terms. — Met  also  a  free-and-easy  actor,  who  told  me,  he  had  passed 
three  festive  days  at  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  and  Marchioness  of  ■  without 

any  invitation ;  convinced  (as  proved  to  be  the  case)  that  my  Lord  and  my  Lady,  not 
being  on  speaking  termst  each  would  suppose  the  other  had  asked  him. — Reynolds*s  Lif^ 
and  Times, 

Birth  of  Tamerlane. — The  mother  of  Tamerlane,  before  her  marriage,  appeared 
suddenly  pregnant.  The  father  of  the  young  princess  took  an  alarm ;  he  broke  out 
into  invectives  agains^t  his  daughter,  and  was  on  the  point  of  avenging  the  dishonour 
done  to  his  family,  by  shedding  the  blood  of  his  guilty  child,  when  the  young  princess, 
throwing  herself  at  the  feet  of  her  father,  discovered  to  him  the  origin  of  an  event, 
which  had  caused  even  her  own  astonishment.  A  sun-beam  pierced  through  a  cleft 
which  had  been  left  in  one  of  the  windows  of  her  apartment,  and  winding  itself  around 
her,  seemed  to  clothe  her  as  it  were  with  a  garment  of  light,  and  affectionately  to 
caress  her.  *'  Such,"  said  the  princess  to  her  father,  *•  is  the  origin  alone  of  that 
event  which  has  so-justly  exasperated  you."  The  father  was  convinced,  upon  inspec- 
tion, of  the  truth  of  so  extraordinary  a  circumstance,  and  conjectured  that  a  son  who 
was  indebted- to  the  earth's  great,  luminary  for  his  birth^  would  surpass  aU  his  ancestors 
in  glory. — Catrou^s  History  of  the  Mogul  Dynasty. 
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'  Married  Clergy.— So  accustomed  are  we  to  a  married  clergy,  that  we  are  not  at 
all  surprised  to  see  them,  during  life,  with  \heir  wives  and  children  ;  and  in  death  it  is 
perfectly  decent  that  the  husband  and  wife  should  repose  together.  All  this  is  natural 
and  in  order,  to  those  who  are  used  to  it.  But  the  feelings  of  the  Catholics  on  that 
subject  are  very  different.  The  story  of  the  poor  seminarist  of  Douay,  in  the  seventeenth 
cientury,  is  an  instance  :  he  went  to  England  on  a  visit  his  friends ;  on  his  return  to 
the  seminary,  he  was  asked  "  Quid  vidisti  ? "  He  mentioned  what  had  most  excited  his 
astonishment :  **  Vidi  episcopos,  et  episcopas,  et  episcopatulos."  A  French  emigrant 
priest  entered  my  house  one  day,  bursting  with  laughter :    **  Why  do  you  laugh,  M. 

I'Abb^  ?"  said  I. — "  I  have  just  met  the  Rev.  Mr.  with  the  first  volume  of  his 

theological  works  in  his  arms," — **  What  is  there  to  laugh  at  in  that*!  '* — "  He  was. 
carrying  tlie  eldest  of  his  children." — *'  La  coutume  fait  tout,"  said  I :  *•  you  see  the 

Rev.  ,Mr. is  not  ashamed."     Marriage  is  allowed  to  the  priests,  though  not  to 

the  bishops  of  the  Greek  church.  I  think  the  Catholic  discipline  is  the  best«  The 
merriment  of  M.  I'Abb^  was  excited,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  not  so  much  by  a  sense 
of  the  incongruous  and  ridiculous  in  the  very  natural  scene  he  had  just  before  wit- 
nessed, as  by  his  own  joke — "  Le  premier  tome  de  ses  oeuvres  th^ologiques." — Four 
Years  in  France ,  and  Prejace  containing  Author* s  Conversion  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Faith, 

«  Sir-Humphry  Davy,  Gas,  and  Gas  Lights. — I  have  been  consulted  on  several 
occasions  for  pains  in  the  head,  nausea,  and  distressing  languor,  which  evidently  had 
been  produced  by  the  persons  inhaling  the  unbumt  gas  in  our  theatres.  In  order  to 
afford  additional  support  to  the  objections  which  I  have  urged  upon  this  occasion,  I' 
shall  quote  an  account  of  the  effects  produced  upon  Sir  Humphry  Davy  by  the  inspi- 
ration of  carburetted  hydrogen  gas.  He  introduced  into  a  silk  bag  four  quarts  of  this 
gas  nearly  pure,  which  had  been  carefully  produced  from  the  decomposition  of  water 
by  charcoal,  an  hour  before  the  experiment,  and  which  had  a  very  strong  and  dis- 
agreeable smell.  "  After  a  forced  exhaustion  of  my  lungs,"  says  he,"  the  nose  being 
accurately  closed,  I  made  three  inspirations  and  expirations  of  the  gas.  The  first 
inspiration  produced  a  sort  of  numbness  and  loss  of  feeling  in  the  chest  and  about  the 
pectoral  muscles.  After  the  second  inspiration,  I  lost  all  power  of  perceiving  external 
things,  and  had  no  distinct  sensation,  except  a  terrible  oppression  on  the  chest. 
During  the  third  inspiration  this  feeling  disappeared,  I  seemed  sinking  into  annihilation, 
and  had  just  power  enough  to  drop  the  mouth-piece  from  my  unclosed  lips.  A  short 
interval  must  have  elapsed,  during  which  I  respired  common  air,  before  the  objects 
about  me  were  distinguishable.  On  recollecting  myself,  I  faintly  articulated,  *  /  do 
not  think  I  shall  die,*  Putting  my  finger  on  the  wrist  I  found  my  pulse  thread-like, 
and  beating  with  excessive  quickness.  In  less  than  a  minute  I  was  able  to  walk  ;  and 
the  painful  oppression  on  the  chest  directed  me  to  open  air.  After  making  a  few 
steps,  which  carried  me  to  the  garden,  my  head  became  giddy,  my  knees  trembled, 
and  I  had  just  sufficient  voluntary  power  to  throw  myself  on  tlie  grass.  Here  the 
painful  feeling  of  the  chest  increased  with  such  violence  as  to  threaten  suffocation. 
At  this  moment,  I  asked  for  some  nitrous  oxide.  Mr.  Dwyer  brought  me  a  mixture 
of  oxygen  and  nitrous  oxide,  which  I  breathed  for  a  minute,  and  believed  myself  re- 
lieved. In  five  minutes,  the  painful  feelings  began  gradually  to  diminish.  In  an  hour 
they  had  nearly  disappeared,  and  1  felt  only  excessive  weakness  and  a  slight  swim- 
ming of  the  head.  My  voice  was  very  feeble  and  indistinct ;  this  was  at  two  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon.  I  afterwards  walked  slowly  for  about  half  an  hour ;  and  on  my 
return  T^'as  so  much  stronger  and  better,  as  to  believe  that  the  effects  of  the  gas  had 
disappeared,  though  my  pulse  was  120,  and  very  feeble.  I  continued  without  pain 
for  nearly  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  when  the  giddiness  returned  with  such  violence 
as  to  oblige  me  to  lie  on  the  bed ;  it  was  accompanied  with  nausea,  loss  of  memory, 
and  deficient  sensation.  In  about  an  hour  and  half  the  giddiness  went  off,  and  was 
succeeded  by  an  excruciating  pain  in  the  forehead,  and  between  the  eyes,  with  tnm- 
fient  pains  in  the  chest  and  extremities.  Towards  night  these  affections  gradually 
diminished  ;  at  ten,  no  disagreeable  feeling  except  weakness  remained.  I  slept  sound 
and  awoke  in  the  morning  very  feeble  and  very  hungry.  I  have,"  adds  Sir  H.  Davy,* 
"  been  minilte  in  the  account  of  this  experiment;  because  it  proves,  that  carburetted 
hydrogen  acts  as  a  sedativet  t.  e,  that  it  produces  diminution  of  vital  action,  and  de- 
bility without  previously  exciting.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe,  that  if  I  had 
taken  four  or  five  inspirations,  instead  of  three,  they  would  have  destroyed  life 
immediately,  without  producing  any  painful  sensation."  After  this  proof  of  the 
poisonous  nature  of  carburetted  hydro|en, — after  the  cases  of  sickness  and  headache 
which  have  occured,  in  consequence  of  its  inhalation  at  the  theatre,  am  I  not  borne 
out  in  my  opinion,  that  its  introdnclion  into  our  apartments  is  fraught  with  danger  1 
-—Dr.  Paris  on  Diet* 


GiBBOKAT  CoLLSGE.'— Gibbon*  who  WM  a  gentlenun-ooinmoiier  of  Magdalen 
CoQege,  a  faw  yean  before  my  tine,  declaned  bimaelf  a  catholic  before  his  twentieth 
}iear.  He  waa  still  remembered  in  college  as  a  young  man  who  seldom  or  never 
associated  with  other  young  men,  who  always  dressed  in  black,  and  always  came  into 
{ke  hall  or  refectory  too  late  at  dinner  time.  He  found  cathohcs  to  help  him  in  the 
Vork  of  his  conversiou.  His  lather  pnt  him  en  pennon  with  a  Calvinist  nunister,  to  be 
re-made  a  protestaot,  no  matter  of  what  sort.  He  saw,  and  throughout  his  great  work 
shows  that  he  continued  to  see,  that  the  truth  of  the  Chiistian  religion  rests  on  the 
authority  of  the  catholic  church. — Four  Yean  in  France, 

Chables  11*8  Opikion  of  Lord  C.  J.  North,  and  Regard  for  him. — Once* 
at  a  couchee,  a  courtier  was  pleased  to  say  that  his  lordship  was  no  lawyer. 
The  king,  over-hearing  him,  looked  sourly  over  his  shoulder,  and  said  that, 
"  whoever  said  so  did  not  know  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  North."  And  although, 
at  court,  there  are  always  a  sort  of  underminers,  who  would,  if  they  durst,  have 
been  nibbling  at  him,  they  never  could,  in  that  Idng's  reign,  gain  the  least  glimpse 
of  encouragement  that  way.  I  mi^ht  have  mentioned,  in  a  more  proper  place,  a 
passage  which  must  not  be  forgot,  which  happened  sitting  the  Westminster  painament ; 
when  his  lordship  was,  at  that  time,  said  to  oe  impeached  for  the  proclamation  against 
the  petitioners.  Whilst  he  was  sitting  upon  the  woolsack  (as  the  king  thought)  pensive, 
his  mijesty  came  and  clapped  himselr  down  close  by  him,  and,  "  My  lord,'*  said  he, 
"  be  of  good  comfort ;  I  will  never  forsake  my  friends  as  niy  father  did  j "  and  rose  up. 
and  went  away,  without  saying  a  word  more.    ♦•••♦♦♦• 

If  there  was  any  incident,  upon  which  his  lordship  thought  fit  to  take  the  king's 
pleasure  from  his  own  mouth,  or  if  he  had  any  thing  to  acquaint  his  majesty  with,  that 
required  privacy,  his  lordship's  way  was  to  go  to  court  express,  and  choose  the  fittest 
times,  when  he  thought  the  king  would  be  least  engaged,  that  he  might  have  more 
ample  discourse.  And  commonly,  he  went  directly  to  the  bed-chamber,  and  there  sat 
him  down.  There  was  alwavs,  in  that  part  of  the  court,  attendants  who  straight  found 
where  the  king  was,  and  told  him  my  lord  keeper  was  there,  and  the  king,  knowing 
he  had  somewhat  to  say  to  him,  never  failed  to  come  to  him,  and  that  without  any 
delay.  Which  I  have  heard  his  lordship  speak  of  as  a  very  gracious  respect  toward 
him ;  enough  to  have  obliged  him;  if  possible,  more  to  bis  service.  King  Charles  was 
one  that  passed  much  of  his  time  in  discoursing,  and  used  to  do  it  freely  with  his  lord- 
s|hip  when  alone  together ;  by  which  his  Iprdsbip  picked  up  some  fragments  of  history, 
many  of  which  are  inserted  in  the  Examen ;  and  somewhat  of  King  James's  too,  but 
not  so  much. — Life  of'  Lord  Keeper  North, 

French  and  English  Manners. — An  English  family  of  moderate  fortune  Uvea 
very  much  in  the  dining-room :  a  French  family  would  as  soon  think  of  sitting  in  the 
kitchen  as  in  the  salle-a-manger  at  any  other  than  eating  hours.  The  English  think 
it  marvellous  that  a  French  lady  should  receive  visits  in  her  bed-room  ;  but  to  this 
bed-room  is  annexed  a  cabinet,  which  conceals  all  objects  that  ought  to  be  put  out  of 
sight :  the  bed  is  either  hidden  by  the  drapery  ^  or  covered  by  a  handsome  counterpane, 
with  a  traversin  or  bolster  at  each  end,  whicii,  as  it  is  placed  lengthways  against  the 
wall,  the  two  ends  resembling  each  other  in  the  wood-work  also,  gives  it,  during  the 
day-time,  the  appearance  of  a  couch. — Four  Years  in  France* 

Porter. — ^llus  is  made  from  high -dried  malt,  and  differs  from  other  malt  liquora 
in  the  proportions  of  its  ingredients,  and  from  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  it  is 
manufactured.  Much  has  been  said  upon  the  fraudulent  adulteration  of  this  article : 
but  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  these  statements  have  been  exaggerated.  It  is,  at 
all  events,  certain,  that  such  adulterations  are  not  carried  on  in  the  caldrons  of  the 
hiewer,  but  in  the  barrels  of  the  publican.  The  origin  of  beer  called  entire  is  to  bfi 
thus  explained : — Before  the  year  1730,  the  malt  liquors  in  general  use  in  London 
were  ale,  beer,  and  two-penny ;  and  it  was  customary  to  call  for  a  pint,  or  tankard, 
of  half-and-half,  i.  e,  half  of  ale  and  half  of  beer,  half  of  ale  and  half  of  two-penny. 
In  course  of  time  it  also  became  the  practice  to  call  for  a  pint  or  tankard  of  three^ 
threads,  meaning  a  third  of  ale,  beer,  and  two-penny ;  and  thus  the  publiciMi  had  the 
trouble  to  go  to  three  casks,  and  turn  three  cocks,  for  a  pint  of  liquor.  To  avoid  this 
inconvenience  and  waste,  a  brewer,  of  the  name  of  Haiwood,  conceived  the  idea  of 
making  a  liquor  which  should  partake  of  the  same  united  flavours  of  ale,  beer,  and 
two-penny.  He  did  so,  and  succee4f^^  calling  it  entire,  or  entire  butt,  meaning  that 
it  was  drawn  entirely  from  one  task  or  butt ;  and,  as  it  was  a  very  hearty  and 
nourishiDg  liquor,  and  si^poaed  to  be  very  suitable  lor  porters  and  other  working 
peojple,  it  obtained  the  name  of  "  PQrt6r."'^Z>r.  Pan's  on  Viet* 
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Pai.bt'bOpikion  or  tub  Imum  Establishso  Chvacb. — ^Wb^iL  I  lived  at  Lincoln, 
tftar  the  death  o£  my  mother,  the  celebreted  William  Peley  was  sub-dean  of  th^ 
oethedxel :  I  was  in  the  habit  of  daily  and  familiax  iwtereoiinie  with  him.  One  day^ 
before  one  of  those  dimeis  which  are  given  to  the  residentiary  in  a  course  as  regiUax 
aft  that  of  the  dinners  of  the  cahiaet«ministers»  the  company  was  standing  in  a  drcla 
];oaod  the  fire :  I  stood  next  to  Paley.  He,  almost  poshing  me  out  of  the  circle  hy  « 
certain  turn  of  his  shoulder,  to  sigmfy  tibat  what  be  was  about  to  say  would  not  bo 
said  out  of  cona^fadsance  to  me  as  a  catholic,  while,  at  the  same  time  be  looked  over 
lUs  other  shoulder  to  assure  himself  that  I  was  listening, — ^Faley,  I  say,  began  to 
assert  the  justice,  the  expediency,  and  the  utility  of  establishing  by  law  in  Ireland  the 
qatholic  worship,  defending  the  measure  by  the  argumentfi,  and  almost  in  the  words 
set  down  by  me ;  ending,  by  declaring  himself  persuaded  that  the  catholic  clergy  of 
Ireland  would  be  well  contented  when  they  were  well  paid,  and  the  catholic  population, 
would,  in  that  siipposed  case,  be  as  good  subjects  as  they  are  every  where  else  under 
the  si0ne  circomstances. — Four  Years  in  France* 

Alb. — ^The  liquor  called  ale  was  originally  ma4e  of  barley,  malt,  ^d  yeast  alone. 
We  are  told  by  one  of  the  oldest  English  writers  on  medical  subjects,  (Andrew 
Booxde,)  that  those  who  put  in  any  other  iugedient  *'  sophisticated  the  labour."  "  It 
is,"  he  says,  "the  natural  drink  of  an  EngUshman;  but  beer,  on  the  other  hand, 
which  is  made  of  malt,  hops,  and  water,  is  the  natural  drink  of  a  Dutchman,  and 
of  late  is  much  used  in  England,  to  the  great  detriment  of  many  Englishmen." 
'twere  existed,  for  along  time,  a  strong  prejudice  against  hops,  which  were  considered 
as  "pernicious  weeds;  but  it  is  now  generally  admitted,  that  they  constitute  the 
most  Taluable  ingredient  in  malt  liquors.  Independent  of  the  fiaTour  and  tonic  yirtuee 
which  they  communicate,  they  precipitate,  by  means  of  their  astringent  principle, 
tlie  vegetable  mucilage,  and  thus  remove  from  the  beer  the  active  principle  of  its 
fermentation :  without  hops,  therefore,  we  must  either  drink  our  malt  liquors  new 
and  ropy,  or  old  and  sour.  There  are  several  varieties  of  ale,  distinguishable  by 
their  colour :  when  the  malt  is  slenderly  dried,  the  ale  is  pale ;  or  brown  when  the 
malt  is  more  roasted,  or  high-dried. — Dr,  Paris  on  Diet* 

.  Similarity  of  Roman  and  Anglican  Forms  of  Worship. — My  father's  house, 
in  which  I  was  bom,  was  so  near  the  cathedral,  that  my  grandmotlier,  good  woman  ! 
^hen  confined  to  her  chamber  by  illness,  was  wont,  with  her  Anglican  translation  of 
the  Bible,  and  Book  of  Common  Prayer  on  the  table  before  her,  to  go  through  the 
service  along  with  the  choir,  by  the  help  of  the  chant  and  of  the  organ,  which  she 
Eeard  very  plainly^  From  iny  earUest  years,  my  mother  took  me  regularlv  every 
Sunday  to  the  cathedral  service,,  in^hich  there  is  some  degree  of  pomp  and  solemnity. 
The  twle  at  the  east  aid  of  the  chorch  is  covered  with  a  cloth  of  red  velvet :  on  it  are 
placed  two  large  c^dlesticks,  the  candles  in  which  are  lighted  at  even-song  from 
Martinmas  to  Candlemas,  and  the  choir  i?  illumined  by  a  sufficient  number  of  wax 
tapers.  The  litanies  are  not  said  by  the  minister  in  his  desk,  but  chanted  in  the 
middle  of  the  choir,  from  what  I  have  since  learned  to  call  a  prie'Dieu»  The  prebend 
dary  in  residence  walk»  from  Ins- seat,  preceded  by  beadles,  and  followed  by  a  vicar  or 
minor  canon,  and  proceeds  to  the  altar ;  the  choir,  during  this  sort  of  processional 
march,  chanting  the  Sanctus*  This  being  finished,  and  the  prebendary  arrived  at  the 
altar,  he  reads  the  first  part  of  the  Communion  Service,  including  the  Ten  Command^* 
ments,  with  the  humble  responses  of  the  choir ;  he  then  intones  the  Nicene  Creed, 
during  the  music  of  which  he  returns  to  his  seat  with  the  same  state  as  before.  Here 
are  di^ecUe  membra  ecclesia:  no  wonder  that  the  puritans  of  Charles  the  First's  tinfe 
called  for  a  "  godly,  thorough  reformation."  At  even-song,  instead  of  the  Antiphon  to 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  which  is,  of  course,  rejected,  thoush  the  Magnificat  is  retained 
with  its  astonishingly-fulfilled  prophecy  of  the  carpenter^  wife,  **  fll  generations  shall 
call  me  blessed ; "  at  vespers  was  song  an  anthem,  generally  of  the  composition  of 
Purcell,  Aldrich,  Ame,  or  of  some  of  the  composers  of  the  best  school  of  English 
mu^c. 

Removed  afterwards  to  St.  Mary  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  I  found,  in  a  smaller 
space,  the  same  ceremonial ;  nay,  the  president  even  bowed  to  the  altar  on  leaving  the 
chapel,  without  any  dread  lest  the  picture  of  Christ  bearing  the  Cross,  by  Ludoviod 
Caracci,  should  convict  him  of  idolatry.  Here  we  all  turned  towards  the  altar  during 
the  recital  of  the  Creed;  at  LiUcohi  this  point  of  etiquette  was  rather  disputed  among 
the  congregation:  my  moUier  always  insisted  on  my  complying  with  it ;  I  learned  to 
have  a  great  respect  for  the  »ltw.— Jour  Y^rs  in  France  and  4uthor*s  Conversion. 
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The  Siberian  Cabbage  Harvest.— He  brought  the  colonel  (to  whom  I  had  told 
h\\  Wassili's  stoiy,)  and  me,  to  a  family  festival  that  takes  place  at  the  gatherine  of 
the  cabbage,  and  to  which  women  only  are  usually  admitted;  itisinfacttheirvin^ffe 
season.     On  the  day  that  a  fiunily  is  to  gather  in  their  cabbage,  which  they  salt  and 
lay  up  for  the  winter  season,  the  women  invite  their  female  friends  and  neighbouiB  to 
come  and  assist  them.    On  the  evening  before,  they  cut  the  cabbages  from  the  stem 
and  pull  oflF  the  outside  leaves  and  earth  that  may  be  adhering  to  them.    On  the 
grand  day,  at  the  house  where  the  cabbages  are  collected,  the  women  assemble 
dressed  in  their  most  brilliant  manner,  and  armed  with  a  sort  of  cleaver,  with  a 
handle  in  the  centre,  more  or  less  ornamented,  according  to  the  person's  rank.    They 
place  themselves  round  a  kind  of  trough  containino;  the  cabbages.    The  old'  women 
give  the  signal  for  action ;  two  of  the  youngest  girls  take  their  places  in  the  middle 
of  the  room,  and  begin  to  dance  a  kind  of  allemande,  while  the  rest  of  the  women 
sing  national  songs,  and  keep  time  in  driving  their  knives  into  tl»e  trough.     When  the 
girls  are  tired  with  dancing  two  more  take  their  places,  always  eager  to  surpass 
the  former  by  the  grace  with  which  they  make  their  voluptuous  movements.    The 
songs  continue  without  intermission,  and  the  cabbages  are  thus  cut  up  in  the  middle  of 
a  ball,  which  lasts  from  morning  till  night.    Meanwhile  the  married  women  carry  on 
the  work,  salt  the  cabbages,    and  carefully  pack  them  in  barrels.    In  the  eveninp 
the  whole  party  sit  down  to  supper,  after  which  only  the  men  are  admitted,  but  even 
then  they  remain  apart  from  the  women.     Glasses  of  wine  and  punch  go  round  • 
dancing  begins  in  a  more  general  manner,  and  they  withdraw  at  a  late  hour  to  begin 

the  same  amusement  at  another  neighbour's  till  all  the  harvest  is  finished. Adventures 

of  a  French  Serjeant, 

Leaving  Lodgings  in  FRANCE.—The  apartment  was  furnished  with  an  abundance 
of  mirrors,  some  handsome  pieces  of  mahogany,  a  rare  wood  in  France ;  sofas  and 
fauteuils,  and  a  most  plentiful  lack  of  almost  every  necessary  article.  My  cook  had 
hardly  wherewithal  to  prepare  our  meals,  and  wAs  obliged  to  sleep  in  the  kitchen  :  a 
chamber  had  been  promised  ;  but  the  key  of  this  chamber  was  not  to  be  found  when 
the  lodging  was  taken,  and  the  door  was  never  opened  afterwards.  Kitchen  utensils 
had  been  promised,  and,  during  the  first  fortnight,  frequently  demanded  :  at  last  the 
silence  of  despair  succeeded  to  hopeless  importunity,  as  a  fine  writer  might  perhapa 
express  himself.     But,  to  the  inventory.  ^ 

The  grand  articles  were  quickly  dispatched  :  luckily  my  children  had  broken  no 
looking-glasses,  though  surrounded  by  them.  But  when  we  came  to  the  china  and  the 
crockery, — ay,  then  was  the  question  :  after  the  bona  fide  broken  had  been  disposed 
of,  about  which  there  could  be  no  dispute,  except  that  some  were  broken  only  because 
(hey  were  already  cracked, — then  was  the  question  whether  such  or  such  articles  were 
damaged  by  us,  or  before  we  came  to  the  house.     An  ornamental  china  vase  had  been 


the  door. 

I  have  heard  of  a  travelling  Englishman,  of  whom  was  demanded,  on  his  leaving  his 
apartment,  the  price  of  a  cracked  pane  of  glass  :  his  conscience  acquitted  him  of  the 
deed :  after  having  for  some  time  fruitlessly  pleaded  his  innocence,  he  quietly  raised 
his  cane,  and  broke  in  pieces  the  cause  of  the  altercation.  *'  This  pane  shall  be  paid 
f  or  no  more,"  said  he,  patriotly  mindful  of  the  interests  of  his  successors. — Four  Years 
in  France, 

Revolutionary  Incivility. — Great  wealth  was  a  crime  as  well  as  royalism  or 
nobility  in  the  Revolution.  Two  persons,  in  authority  at  Aviguon  during  the  reign  of 
terror,  were  making  out  a  list  of  emigrants :  a  third  was  present,  who,  having  nothing 
else  to  do,  was  holding  the  candle  to  the  two  municipal  revolutionists.  *'  Shall  we  set 
him  down  in  the  list,"  meaning  the  third,  the  candle-holder. — "  Ce  seroit  un  pen  trop 
fort,  puisqu'il  est  present."* — *•  Qu'  importe  ?  il  n'osera  pas  r^clamer,  et  il  est  riche.*'t 
Danton,  who,  by  the  by,  was  udnisteToi  Justice,  said,  **  La  revolution  est  une  mine 
C|u'il  faut  exploiter."  t — lb, 

*  That  would  be  a  little  too  bad,  since  he  is  here  present. 

t  What  does  it  signify  ?  he  will  not  dare  to  appeal,  and  he  is  rich. 

$  The  revolution  is  a  mine  that  must  be  worked. 
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Migratory  KNdLisH. — ^Tbe  French  calculated,  with  some  degree  of  Miti«facti6n, 
that,  during  the  occupadoD  of  their  frontier  by  the  army  of  observation,  the  Engligh* 
spent  as  much  money  at  Paris  as  was  contributed  by  themselves  to  the  support  of  that 
army.  At  Florence,  towards  the  end  of  the  year  18S2,  I  was  informed,  by  good 
authority,  tbat  there  were  twelve  thousand  foreigners  in  the  city^  of  whom  aevea- 
^housand  were  English. 

'  By  a  migration^  very  much  resembling  the  birds  of  passage,  they  usually  leave  their 
country  in  the  spring,  and  after  a  few  weeks  at  Paris,  set  off  to  pass  the  summer  in 
Switzerland,  aiYive  in  Italy  in  the  autumn,  cross  the  Apennines  before  the  winter,  thc^ 
beginning  of  which  season  they  spend  at  Florence  :  they  go  to  Rome  for  the  Carnival^ 
to  Naples  for  a  month  or  five  weeks  of  L6nt,  return  to  Rome  for  the  holy  week,  and 
then,  much  edified  and  instructed,  they  find  their  way  home^  during  the  ensuing 
summer,  through  France  and  Germany.  I  asked  Lady  A.  at  Rome,  when  she  went 
to  Naples :  ''  I  don't  know ; — ^when  the  others  go ;"  so  much  is  this  route  recognised 
as  a  matter  of  course. 

The  route  is  in  truth  admirably  well  traced,  and  eighteen  months  might  thus  bef 
passed  to  great  advantage  by  a  well-prepared  and  impartial  traveller*  Rarely  however 
are  these  English  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  languages  of  the  countries  through 
which  they  pass,  to  be  able  to  sustain  a  conversation ;  they  carry  with  them  thtir 
insular  prejudices,  their  pride  of  wealth,  their  unpliant  manners,  their  attachment  to 
their  own  customs,  amusements,  and  cookery :  though  treated  with  indulgence  and 
even  civil  attentions  by  the  governments  of  the  continent,  they  are  suffered,  rather 
than  received  by  the  inhabitants.  For  their  choice  of  the  objects  of  curiosity  they 
visit,  and  the  opinion  to  be  formed  upon  them,  they  are  at  the  mercy  of  guides  and 
ciceroni :  for  society,  they  are  guided  by  instinct,  and  reduced  by  necessity,  to  herd- 
together.  An  Italian  lady  at  Florence  opened  her  saloon  for  the  reception  of  a  mixed 
-company  of  Florentines  and  English ;  the  English  occupied,  first  one  corner,  and  then 
a  whole  side,  of  the  saloon,  their  numbers  increasing,  but  the  chasm  between  then^ 
and  the  natives  still  remaining.  Tbe  lady,  fatigued  with  doing  the  honours  of  her 
house  to  two  separate  companies  on  tbe  same  evenings,  ^nd  disgusted  with  these 
appearances  of  distrust  and  resiliency,  invented  some  decent  pretext  for  receiving  no 

jnore.' — Four  Years  in  France. 

>' 

Dangerous  Correspondence. — My  aunt  Biddy  was  a  very  strict  old  maid,  who 
sever  forgave  laches  of  virtue  in  any  female.  It  was  not  that  she  wanted  charity,  for  in 
truth  her  list  was  full  of  poor  pensioners.  A  soldier's  wife  and  children  had  long  been 
on'  the  first  page  of  her  red  book,  and  with  good  reason  too,  for  the  poor  creature  was 
near  her  down-lying  of  a  fourth  child,  when  the  following  unlucky  conversation  took 
place : — *'  Poor  Judy,  you  see  now  the  mischief  of  marrying  any  of  those  nasty  men, 
that  gjjt  their  wives  with  child,  and  then  leave  them  with  a  parcel  of  brats  to  starve." 
"  Oh  your  Ladyship !  don't  speak  ill  of  my  dear  husband ;  he  was  obliged  to  join  his 
regiment,  and  leave  me."  "  True,  true,  poor  fellow ;  how  long  ago  is  it  ? "  "  Just  on^ 
year,  last  Easter,  please  your  ladyship."  "  One  year,"  rejoined  my  aunt,  who 
though  unmarried  knew  the  laws  of  gestation  better  than  diat.  "  One  year !  you  do 
not  say  so :  in  your  condition,  you  must  have  seen  him  some  one  time  within  the  last 
twelve  months.  "  Never,  madam,"  answered  Judy,  sobbing  at  the  idea  of  this  long 
absence,  **  but  then — ^1  have  received  several  very  tender  letters  from  him  since." 
'*  Out  upon  you,  hussy,  with  your  tender  letters,"  exclaimed  my  aunt  in  a  passion^ 
"  tender  letters  forsooth :  begone,  never  let  me  see  your  face  again,  you  guilty  baggage  * 
tender  letters  indeed  •"••♦•♦♦••  ''^   * 

FRENcrt  CHirncHEs. — We  entered  the  church  ;  the  parish  is  called  St.  Vic  :  I  was 
surprised  to  see  the  exact  resemblance  of  this  church  to  those  edifices,  the  remains  of 
former  times,  which,  in  our  villages,  are  opened  once  a  week  for  divine  worship :  the 
'altar  and  images  excepted,  it  was  the  same  sort  of  interior :  there  was  indeed  the  holy 
water-pot,  but  of  that  the  trace  at  least  is  to  be  found  in  almost  all  our  old  churches  : 
but  the  images;  ay,  there  was  St.  Denis,  with  his  head,  not  under  his  arm,  but  held 
between  his  hands.  On  this  I  shall  only  remark,  that  he  who,  on  account  of  th^ 
legend  of  St.  Denis,  believes  the  catholic  religion  to  be  false,  may  deceive  himself  in 
a  matter  of  the  greatest  moment ;  whereas  he  who  believes  the  legend  to  be  true,  may 
be  deceived,  but  in  a  matter  of  no  moment  at  all. — Four  Years  in  France, 
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RoTAL  Palacv-bvildino  ;  Value  ot  a  Ykar. — ^Hia  I<Nrd§bip  took  aetic«  that  the 
king,  having  had  sonia  aguish  attacks  at  Wiadsor,  appaared  to  be  more  coiuiderativei 
and  grew  mora  leaakle  of  the  niceties  of  stats  gorenunent,  than  he  had  been  befoiet 
especially  relating  to  the  treasory.  He  fomid  that  to  be  hie  sheet-mchor ;  for  the 
parliament  wooid  not  always  be  in  a  giving  hnmonr ;  and  the  kss,  if  he  could  not 
subsist  without  their  help ;  for  that  animated  his  enemies,  by  giving  hopes  that  his 
Necessities  would,  at  length,  xeduce  him  to  the  state  of  carte  blanehe*  He  used  to  be 
^en  present  at  the  treasury,  and  saw  the  estimates  and  dispositions  of  hie  nunisters 
in  that  office,  and  what  hands  were  capable  to  supply  what  he  had  seriooslv  in  hia 
miBd  to  perform ;  aad  particularly  the  pnmdiag  for  his  natural  children,  and  buildinf 
the  new  house  at  Winchester,  which  he  thought  to  be  a  better  air  ^an  Windsors 
And  reason  good ;  for  the  latter  stands  on  a  sharp  cliff,  respecting  the  north,  where 
afi  the  ah:  of  the  valley,  from  that  quarter,  pinches  upon  the  castle,  as  water  entering 
ai  the  great  end  of  a  hnntnig  hom,  paaseth  through  at  the  lesser  end,  with  much 
more  violence  and  swiftness.  His  majesty  was  very  much  concerned  and  impatient  u^ 
have  this  new  balding  finished,  saying,  **  a  year  was  a  great  time  in  his  Ufe."  And 
■o  truly  it  proved-— immsmor  mpuMui  gtruit  domtf$. — Ltfe  cf  lard  Kmper  Nvrtk* 
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PRICES  OF  SHARES  IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  CANALS,  -DOCKS, 

WATER-W0RB»9  MINES^  &C. 


CANALS. 


As1it4Ni 

Binnlngbam 

Coventry •  • 

BUesmere  and  Chester . . . . . 

Graod  Junetlon 

Haddersfield , 

Kennet  and  Avon , 

Lancaster 

Jjeeds  and  LiTerpool ...,.,. 

Oxford 

Regent's 

Roehdale 

Stafford  and  Worcester  ... 

Trent  and  Mersey 

tTarwick  and  Birmingham , 
Worcester  ditto 


DOCKS. 


Commercial 

Bast  India 

Sondfpo 
t.  Catherine's 100 

West  India 


WATER  WORKS. 


liiast  London . . . 
Orand  Junction 

Kent 

South  London  . 
West  Middlesex 


GAS  COMPANIES. 

City  of  London 100 

IMtto,New 100 

"    100 


iBuierial 60 

ymted General ,..    50 

Westminster 60 


Amt. 
paid. 


100 

17 

100 

133 

100 

57 

40 

47 

100 

100 

40 

86 

140 

100 

100 

79 


160 
100 

100 

30 

100 


100 

60 

100 

100 

66 


90 
60 
8 
46 
18 
69 


10 


Per 
share. 


176 

2ft5 

1050 

103 

960 

20 

23 

38 
306 
650 

33  10 

87 

800 

1850 

240 

42  10 


65 
85 

SI  10 
7 
182 


105 
76 
SI 
90 
62 


160 

90 

1 

34 
10 
60 


INSURANCE  OFFICES. 

Albion 600, 

AUianoe 100 

Ditto  Marine 100 

Atlas 6«t 

Globe ',.,.^ 

Guardian 100 

Hope .* 60 

Imperial  500 

Ditto  Life 100 

London 25 

Protector 20 

Roclc to 

Royal  Exchange 


Amt. 

Per 

paid. 

share. 

60 

62 

10 

7 

5 

3  ID 

5 

7   i 

100 

186 

10 

15  10 

6 

4  10 

50 

90 

10 

10 

12  10 

19 

2 

1  6 

2 

86 

100 

840 

MINES. 

Anglo-Mexican 100 

Ditto  Chili  100 

Bolnnoa 400 

Bragiliao .« 100 

CasteUo ; 100 

Chilian 10» 

Columbian lOO 

Mesiean lOO 

Real  Del  MoiNte 400 

United  Mexican 40 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Australian  AtfrleultttralComp.100 

British  Iron  Ditto UN) 

Canada  Ditto,  Ditto 100 

Columbian  Ditto 100 

General  Steam  Navlgatioa  . .  100 

Irish  i^oTinciAl  Bank 100 

RiodelaPIstaDitto 100 

Van  Diemetn's  Land  Ditto  . .  \0p 
West  India  Company 100 


65 

100 

15 

5 

7 

16 

m 

22 


10 


10 


20 

48 
27 

I 

8 

t 

2 
320 
12  10 


6 

# 

39  10 

^ 

10 

U» 

6 

2 

10 

9  10 

15 

0 

5 

$ 

2  10 

i 

10 
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1926.]  LTTERARY  INTSLLI6fiN€E,  ANB  BOOKS  PCBUfi^flSD.  5?^ 


LIST  OF  PROJECTED  BOOKS. 

Death's  Doings ;  a  Pic-nic.   Volume  next  month. 

Dr.  Forbes  is  preparing  a  Translation  of  the  new  and  improved  Edition  of  Laennec*s 
Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Chest;  with  Notes  by  the  Translator. 

Messrs.  G.  and  C.  Carvill,  of  New  York,  have  issued  a  Prospectus  of  an  American 
Annual  Register,  to  be  published  in  every  August,  in  an  octavo  volume,  containing 
t^       about  eight  hundred  Pages. 

A  new  Political  View  of  the  Life  of  Napoleon,  by  Al.  Doin,  is  annoimced. 

A  Memoir  of  the  renowned  Dr.  Mesmer,  and  on  his  Discoveries,  promises  much 
curious  matter. 


LIST  OF  WORKS  JUST  PUBLISHED. 

A  Short  Account  of  the  System  pursued  in  the  Pestalozadan  Academy,  South  Lam- 
beth, with  some  Remarks  on  the  subject  of  Education.    25. 

Northern  Antiquities.  M.  Sioborg,  of  Stockholm,  a  Member  of  serera!  learned 
Societies,  ha»  published  a  very  interesting  quarto  volume,  with  plate»  on  Swedish  and 
Norwegian  Antiquities. 

A  Collection  of  Addresses,  Squibs,  Songs,  &c.  together  with  the  Political  Mounte- 
bax^,  (showing*  the  changeable  opinions  of  Mr.  Cobbett,)  published  during  the  late 
contested  Election  for  the  Borough  of  Preston.     2£.  6(^. 

Historical  and  Topographical  Notices  of  Great  Yarmouth,  in  Norfolk,  and  its 
Environs.     By  H.  Druery.    8vo.  12«. 

Betham's  Irish  Antiquarian  Researches.    8vo.  155.    . 

Horatii  Flacci  Carmina,  G.  J.  Aisabie.     ISmo.  6«. 

Hofland's  Reflection,  a  Tale.     12mo.  6i, 

Hunt's  Little  World  of  Knowledge.    13mo.  7«.  6<f. 

Foar  Years  in  France.    8vo.  145. 

Castle's  Lexicon  Pharmacopaelium.    Royal  ISmo.  85. 

Walter's  Rule  in  Shelley's  Case.    Demy  8vo.  Qs, 

Benson's  Plans  of  Sermons.    Part  V.  8vo.  5«. 
'  Sir  John  Chiverton.    Post  8vo.  10«.  6<2.  ^ 

L'Homend's  French  Grammar;  illustrated  with  Wood-cuts,  translated  by  Ruttan 
Morris.    25. 

Spirit  and  Manners  of  the  Age.    8vo.  75. 

Poems,  Miscellaneous  and  Sacred.    By  H.  Rogers.    Foolscap,  55. 

Scenes  and  Sketches  of  a  Soldier's  life  in  Ireland.    12mo.  bi* 

Sismondi's-  History  of  the  Crusadets.    8vo.  8<. 

Dennaat's  Soul  Prosperity.     12mo.  45. 

Edward  and  Alfred's  Tour  in  France,  &c.     2  vols.  55. 

Phillips's  EucKd.     Part  I.  65. 

Drummond'a  Origines.    Vol.  5rd.  12i. 

Carpenter's  Old  English  Proverbs.    l5.  6(2. 

More  Odd  Moments.    8s. 

Napoleon,  or  the  Hundred  Days.    2  toIs.  16f. 

Life  and' Character  of  Dr.  Bateman.    75.  6<2. 

Watson's  Memoirs  and  Sermons^    IO5.  6«I. 

Shnte's  Medical  Science.     Vol.  II.  I85. 

Wickliffe's  Life.    ^6d. 

Disney's  Outline  of  a  Penal  Code.    7«. 

Belsham's  Discourses.     IO5.  6(2. 

Benson's  Lectures.    Third  Edition,  125. 

Common-P^ce  Book  of  Anecdote.    4c. 

Charles  and  Eugenia.    12mo.  45. 

Familiar  Geography.     By  the  Abb6  Gaultier.    16mo.  55. 

AutobiogTaphy.^Vol.  I.  life  of  CoUey  Gibber  by  Himself.  35.  with  a  Portrdt*-*- 
Vol.  11.  lives  of  David  Hume,  Lilly,  and  Voltaire ;  with  three  Portraits.    35# 

Bayle's  Dictionary,  abridged.     Vol.  I.  price  85. 


